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No. 458-T. (2) 


GOVERNMENT OE INDIA. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
Simla, the 20th October, 1931. 


RESOLUTION. 

Tariffs. 

The Government of India have received representations from 
certain glass manufacturers requesting that protection may he 
extended to the glass industry in India. In pursuance of para¬ 
graph 3 of the Resolution of the Government of India, Department 
of Commerce, No. 3748, dated the 10th July, 1923, they have de¬ 
cided to refer to the Tariff Hoard for examination these represen¬ 
tations along with any others of a similar nature which may he 
brought to its notice. 

2. Tn making it's enquiry, the Tariff Board will be guided by 
the principles laid down in the Resolution adopted by the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly on February 16th, 1923, and will consider— 

(1) Whether the conditions laid down in the Report of the 

Indian Fiscal Commission are satisfied in the case of 
the industry, and to what extent, if any, and in respect 
of what, articles, or class or description of articles, pro¬ 
tection should he afforded; 

(2) in what form and for what period protection, if any, should 

he given; and 

(3) how its recommendations, if any, will affect other 

industries. 

3. Firms and persons interested who desire that their views 
should he considered by the Tariff Board should address their 
representations to the Secretary to the Board. 


OkiikR. —Ordered that a copy of the above Resolution be com¬ 
municated to all local Governments and Administrations; all 
Departments of the Government of India; the Central Board of 
Revenue; the Director General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics; the Indian Trade Commissioner, London; the Secretary, 
Tariff Board: His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner in India; all 
Chambers of Commerce and Associations; the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment Trade Commissioner in India: the French Trade Commis¬ 
sioner in India, Burma and Ceylon; the Deputy High Commissioner 
for India, London, and the Secretary, Imperial Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research Department. 

Ordered also that it be published in the Gazette of India, 

GLASS C 
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Press Communique issued by the Tariff Board on the 20th October, 
. 1931. 

An enquiry into the Glass Industry has been referred to the 
Tariff Board by the Government of India. All firms and persons 
interested, who desire that, their views should be considered by the 
Board, are requested to send written representations (together with 
five spare copies) embodying their opinions so as to reach the Board 
not later than 20tli November, 1931. They should be addressed to 
the Secretary, Indian Tariff Board, Town Hall, Bombay. 
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Questionnaire {or Glass Manufacturers issued by the Tariff Board. 

1. Arc your works owned by a public or private registered company or an 
unregistered firm for a private proprietor? 

2. To what extent is the capital held by Indians? How many Indians 
are Directors and how many form part of the superior management? 

.1. At what date did your works commence to manufacture? 

-I. What is the full capacity of your works as at present equipped for the 
manufacture of glass? 

5. (or) rieaso enumerate (he various kinds of glassware which you manu¬ 
facture, and 

(ft) state, the quantity of each kind which you have manufactured 
annually for the last live years. 

6. Where is your factory situated? Do you consider it is advantageously 
situated in respect of— 

(a) vicinity to the areas from which your principal raw materials arc 

drawn; 

(b) vicinity to tho coalfields or other sources of power Cl' fuel; 

(c) vicinity to an important market; 

(d) other considerations, such as an abuudunt labour supply. 

7. What do you consider the most important factors in selecting the site 
for a glass factory in Tndia? 

8. Do you consider that your products nro equal in quality and appear¬ 
ance to imported glassware? Do they command the same price?^ If not. 
to what causes do you ascribe the lower price of Indian products? 

9. Ts the production of glass at your work limited to certain months 
of the year? If so. please explain the reason and state whether the fact 
contributes to an increase in the cost of production us compared with the 
cost in other countries. 

Raw Mair.rialr.. 

10. What are the raw materials used in your works for the manufacture 
of glass including five-resisting materials? 

11. What are your annual requirements of raw materials according to 
the rate of output, equivalent to the full capacity of the plant? 

12. What quantity of each of the raw materials is required for the pro¬ 
duction of one ton of each principal class of glassware? 

13. From what areas does the factory draw its main supplies of raw 
materials and at what distance from the factory are these areas situated? 

M. How are the raw materials collected and by what means are they trans¬ 
ported from tho source of supply to the works? 

15. What royalty, if any, is payable on raw materials to Government or 
to private persons? 

16. Please state tho cost delivered at tho works of each raw material 
divided undor tho following heads: — 

(a) Royalty, if any; 

(ft) Labour employed on collection, etc.; 

(c) Freight; 

(d) Miscellaneous charges. 

17. Do you hold any concessions as regards the supply of raw materials? 
If so, what are, the terms and do you consider them reasonable? 

18. Do you find it necessary to import any raw materials? Tf so, please 
state from which countries you import thorn and at what prices and the 
Customs duties payable on them. 

c 2 
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19. Are any of these materials now imported likely to he manufactured 
in Tndia at an economical cost? l’lease give details. 

20. Do you consider the materials used by you at present suitable for the 
manufacture of the kinds of glassware in which you are interested? Please 
state, if possible, the chemical and mechanical analysis of the materials. If 
you do not consider the materials suitable, please state precisely in what 
respects they are unsuitable. 

21. From what raw materials is glass made which is imported into India 
and which competes with your product? 

22. Do you make your own crucibles and pots? Tf so, please state the 
type and the composition of the clay used, the source from which it is 
obtained and the method of building. Tf the crucibles or pots are imported, 
please state from which countries you import and at what prices and what 
you consider to he the effect of transit on the life of the crucibles or pots? 

23. Are your furnace refractory materials satisfactory? Where do you 
obtain them and have you any knowledge of their composition and life when 
in use? 

Labour. 

24. Do the processes employed in the manufacture of glass require much 
export supervision involving the use of skilled labour imported from abroad? 

25. What number of imported labourers are employed at present? What 
progress has so far been made in the substitution of Indian for imported 
labour? 

26. I’lease stato in detail the facilities which now exist for workmen to 
acquire training in the process requiring skilled work. Has it been found 
that the Indian labourer improves with training? 

27. Are there any processes in which skilled labour is or may he replaced 
by automatic or semi-automatic machines? 

29. What are the chief considerations which prevent a more extensive 
employment in your works of machinery in place of manual labour? 

29. Do you consider that the high temperature at which many processes 
in glass manufacture are carried on and the high percentage of humidity 
in the air affects tho efficiency of Indian workmen as compared with thoso 
in other countries? 

30. Please give for the latest year for which figures are available.-- 
(a) the total wages paid at your works; 

(h) the average rate of wages in different classes of labour; 

(c) the total number of workmen employed. 

31. Wliat arrangements have you mado for housing your labour and pro¬ 
moting its welfnro in other directions? 

Power and Fuel. 

32. What is tho principal fuel used in tho works? Is it available in 
sufficient quantities? 

33. From what distance is the fuel brought? What is the freight paid 
on it and the total cost delivered at the works? 

34. Is the fuel used in tho furnace applied directly or in the form of 
gas? Please state the reasons for the practice adopted. 

35. Is any power used in the works? Tf so, is it derived from electri¬ 
city or steam? What are the processes in which power is used? 

36. What is tho total quantity of fuel required per ton of (a) melted glass, 
(h) finished glassware? 

Equipment. 

37. Do you consider that your works are sufficiently large as a unit of 
production to ensure economy? What in your opinion is the smallest unit 
of production which can he operated economically under present conditions? 
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38. Please give a brief description of your plant and machinery and the 
process of manufacture employed in your works. 

39. Do you consider your machinery and other equipment and the pro¬ 
cesses of manufacture adopted by you sufficiently up-to-date and efficient 
to enable you to compete successfully against foreign manufacturers? If not, 
please state in wiiat respects further improvements are required and the 
extent to which such improvements may bo expected to reduce costs or 
improve quality? 

40. Have you in recent years adopted any new processes of manufacture 
or installed new plant and machinery? .Tf so, please give a brief description 
of them and stato whether the results have fulfilled the expectations entor- 
tained. 

41. Do the conditions of manufacture in India differ materially from those 
in competing countries? If so, what are the important differences? Have 
the conditions in India led you to adopt processes different from those in 
competing countries? 

42. What parts of the machinery and plant are made in India and what 
parts imported? In the latter ease, from whicli countries aro they importod 
and what are the present prices? 

Market and Foreign Competition. 

43. What is the present total Indian production of the principal kinds 
of glassware including bangles so far as it can be ascertained or estimated ? 

44. In what parts of India are your principal markets situated and what 
are the distances which separate them from the works? 

45. (n) What are the present rates of railway freight applicable to glass¬ 
ware? Have you any advantage in this respect over imported glassware? 

(/.<) Is railway freight charged on nett weight or gross weight, i.e., 
including material tfsed for packing? What is the normal ratio of nott 
weight to gross weight? 

40. Please compare the railway freight paid by importers from the ports 
to selected up-country markets and the railway freight paid on your pro¬ 
ducts from works to tho same tnarkots. 

47. Do you consider that tho export of glass from Tndia to any foreign 
countries is probable? If so, to what countries and to what extent? 

48. Which are the foreign countries from which competition in the Indian 
markets is keenest? In which of the Indian markets and in respect of what 
classes of glassware is competition keenest? 

49. Please state for eacli of the past five years— 

(1) the prices at which the principal kinds of imported glassware have 

entered tho country; 

(2) (a) the prices realised by you (nett ex-works) for each class of 

glassware; and 

(b) the average price realised by you for all classes. 

N.B ,—In stating tho import prices, please show c.i.f. prices, landing 
charges and Customs duties separately. If possible, give also the freight 
rates from foreign ports to India. 

50. Please state the current prices at which imported glassware is landed 
in India, showing as in question 49, c.i.f. prices, landing charges and 
Customs duty separately. 

51. Aro any of your products purchased by Government or other public 
bodies? Tf so, please stato the extent of their purchases during the past 
five years. 

52. Do you consider that as compared with the foreign manufacturer tho 
Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage in respect of plant and machinery, 
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labour, materials, climatic conditions, freights, Customs duties or other 
factors ? 

53. Have you any reason to suppose that the prices at which foreign pro¬ 
ducers sell for export to Tndia are uneconomical prices? 

Capital. 

54. What is the block value of your property as it stood in your books 
at the end of the last complete year lor which figures are available, under 
the following heads:-- 

(a) Leases and concessions; 

(b) Lands; 

(r) Buildings; 

(J.) I’lant and machinery; 

(c) Miscellaneous assets. 

55. If the figures given in answer to question 54 represent the value 
of the assets after depreciation has been written elf, please state the total 
amount written off for depreciation since manufacture commenced. 

56. 'What do you estimate would be t.bc present day cost under tlie head 

(a) buildings, and (b) plant and machinery, of erecting a factory having the 
same capacity as your present works? Would the operating cost of a new 
works established now be greater or smaller than yours? Please state 
separately, if possible, the cost of the plant and machinery used for the 
manufacture of each principal class of glassware. 

57. Please prepare a statement showing for each of the past five years— 

(u) the amouut of paid tip share capital, 

(b) tiio actual amount distributed as dividends, and 

(<■) the percentage of paid up capital represented by the dividend. 

53. What is the amount of the debenture loans, if any, raised by you? 
At what dates were they issued and what is the rate of interest payable? 

59. "What is the amount of the reserve fund, if any, created by you, 
either from surplus profits or from other sources? 

(10. What additional capital would it be necessary to raise in order to 
carry out any scheme el replacement or extension of plant contemplated 
by you? Please give details. 

Works costs and overhead charges. 

Cl. Please fill up the two forms annexed to the questionnaire regarding 
works costs. 

62. Wlmt is the percentage of wastage in your factory including breakages 
at each stage of manufacture? What progress have you made in this respect 
in tlie last five years? 

63. Please explain why fully (a) under which items in Form II and (b) 
to what extent, variations in expenditure occur as hetw’een the following 
kinds of glassware: — 

(if) Lantern Globes, 

(b) Bottles, 

(c) Bangles, 

(d) Sheet Glass, 

(«) Other kinds. 

64. What are the rates of depreciation allowed by the Income Tax authori¬ 
ties? Do you consider that these rates are suitable? 

65. What is (a) the average value of the stocks of raw materials, fuel 
and finished goods held by you, and (b) the average outstandings in respect 
of goods sold by you? 
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66. Have you a Head Office other than the office of the local management? 
Is it under the control of a firm of Managing Agents? If so, please state— 

(а) the annual amount of the Head Office expenses? 

(б) tho Agents’ Commission, 

Claim for Protection. 

67. In paragraph 97 of their Report, the Fiscal Commission laid down 
three conditions which in ordinary cases ought to be satisfied by industries 
claiming protection. Do you consider that those conditions are satisfied in 
the case of the Glass industry? And in particulars— 

A. Do you claim that the industry possesses natural advantages, such 

as an abundant supply of raw materials, cheap power, a suffi¬ 
cient supply of labour or a large homo market? 

B. I)o you claim that without the help of protection, tho industry 

is not likely to develop at all or is not likely to develop so 
rapidly as is desirable in the interests of the country? 

C. Do you claim that the industry will eventually be able to face world 

competition without protection? 

These conditions have been approved by the Government of India and by 
the Legislative Assembly and it is therefore of great importance to ascertain 
whether they are satisfied. If you consider that the Glass industry fulfils 
these conditions, the reasons lor your opinion should be fully explained. 

68. (a) What is the amount of protection which you consider necessary? 

(b) Tn what form do you propose it should be given? 

(c) For what classes of glassware do you require protection? 

69. What are the principal industries which are likely to be affected 
by a protective duty on glass? To what extent would they he affected? 


FORM T. 

Statement showing the. total expendituie incurred at works on the production 
of glassware during the past five years. 


— 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

T. Raw Materials— 

(a) Sand .... 

(b) Soda Ash. 

(e) Lime .... 

(d) Crucibles .... 

(e) Refractory materials for 

furnaces. 

(/) Other materials 

II. Works Labour .... 

III. Power and Fuel 

IV. Supervision and office establish¬ 

ment. 

V. Current repairs and maintenance 
VI. Packing ..... 
VII. Selling expenses 

VIII. Miscllanoous, e.g., stationery, 
rent, taxes and other general 
charges. 

Total 

Total production in tons of glass for tho 
year— 

(а) Molted ..... 

(б) Finished .... 
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FORM II. 


Statement showing the works expenditure per ton of each class of glassware 
during the past five years. 


—. 

I92G-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

I. Raw Materials— 

(а) Sand .... 

(б) Soda Ash 

(c) Limo .... 

(d) Crucibles. 

(e) Refractory materials for 

furnaces. 

(/) Othor materials 

If. Works Labour . 

III. Power and Fuel 

IV. Supervision and office establish¬ 

ment. 

V. Current repairs and maintenance. 
VI. Packing ..... 
VII. Selling expenses 

VIII. Miscellaneous, e.g., stationery, 
rent, taxes and other general 
charges. 




1 


Total 






Less credit for materials recovered . ; 






Nett Total. 






Total output in tons of each class of 
glusswaro. 







N.B .—It is important that this form .should, if possible, be filled in 
separately for each class ol' glassware, e.g., sheet glass, globes, bottles, 
bangles, etc. 
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Questionnaire for Glass Importers and Traders issued by the 

Tariff Board 

1. Which are the foreign countries from which competition is keenest 
in India? In which of the Indian markets and in respect of what classes 
of glassware is competition keenest? 

2. Please state for each of the past five years the prices at which the 
principal classes of imported glassware competing with Indian glass have 
entored the country. Please show c.i.f. prices, landing charges and Customs 
duties separately. If possible, give also the freight rates from foreign 
ports to India. 

3. Please state the current prices at which imported glassware is landed 
in India, showing c.i.f. prices, landing charges and Customs duties 
separately. 

4. (a) What are the present rates of railway freight applicable to glass¬ 
ware? Have Indian factories any advantage in this respect over imported 
glassware? 

(6) Is railway freight charged on nett weight or gross weight, i.e., 
including materials used for packing? What is the normal ratio of nett 
weight to gross weight? 

o. Please compare the railway freight paid on glass from ports to selected 
up-country centres and tlio freight on Indian made glass from works to the 
same markets. 

6. Do you consider that Indian glassware is equal in quality and appear¬ 
ance to imported glassware? Does it command the same price? If not, to 
what causes do you ascribe the lower prices of Indian products? 

7. From what rffw materials is glass made which is imported into India 
and which competes with Indian products? 

8. Do the conditions of manufacture in India differ materially from those 
in competing countries? If so, what are the important differences? 

0. What is the present total Indian production of the principal classes 
of glassware including bangles so far as it can be ascertained or estimated? 

10. Do you consider that as compared with the foreign manufacturers the 
Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage in respect of plant and machinery, 
labour, materials, climatic conditions, freights. Customs duties or other 
factors f 

11. Have you any reason to suppose that the prices at which foreign 
producers sell for export to India are uneconomical prices? 

12. What are the principal industries which are likely to he affected by 
a protective duty on glass? To what extent would they be affected? 

N.Ti .—The principal classes of glassware for which protection is sought 
are sheet glass, globes and funnels, bottles and bangles. 
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No. 1.- Letter from the Secretaries, All-India Glass Manufacturers Asso¬ 
ciation, Ogalewadi, District Satara, No. 298.11, dated the 4lh July, 1926. 

On behalf of the Glass Manufacturers of India we have the honour to 
send you herewith four copies of the Representation for Protection to the 
Glass industry made to you and have to request you to move 1 1he Indian 
Tariff Board to examine the question at a very early date. 

Kindly acknowledge receipt and oblige. 


To the Secretary to the Government of India. Commerce Department, 

Delhi. 

Scbject. — He. Protection for Indian Glass Industry. 

Sir, 

We the undersigned Glass Manufacturers of India, have the honour to 
approach you and put before you the case lor protection for the Indian 
Glass Industry. The Glass Industry in Indiu is new and it has been 
struggling lor the last twenty-five years and more. The Glass Works, which 
lie scattered throughout the country, have been mainly manufacturing 
chimneys, globes and laiupware, though some factories are manufacturing 
articles in other lines too, such as bottles, phials and other containers, 
stationery requisites, electric cells and glass tiles. These goods have been 
continuously supplied to most of the Indian Railways and they have met 
their approval. The products of the Indian Glass Industry have also been 
recently patronized by Government and .semi-Governmeat bodies and by the 
glass consuming public in general. 

2. The industry is only more than two dozen years old, and to-day it 
is experiencing a great handicap on account of the keen post-war foreign 
competition in the very line in which the Indian glass • factories have been 
so far working. W'e mean the lines of chimneys, globes pressed ware, 
’bottles, phials and bangles. Many glass factories were started in the 
war-time and their total number went up to 50 or 5o; but most of these 
ceased to work as soon as the war ended and keen foreign competition 
came in. This shows how greatly it, stands in need of protection in its 
infancy. Foreign Glass industry is of long standing and it. has the advan¬ 
tages of efficient and trained labour and up-to-date methods, and as such 
it is able to put up keen competition. It is but natural, under these 
circumstances, that the industry should turn for protection to Government 
who have now definitely accepted in the best, interests of India u policy of 
protection to bo applied with discrimination, along the linos indicated in 
the report of the Fiscal Commission, in order to foster the growth of 
industries in India. The industrial growth in this country has not been 
so far, it need hardly be said, commensurate either with its size or with 
its needs, though during war time the Indian glass industry had almost 
reached a point at which it met nearly 60 per cent, of its class requirements 
in chimney, globe, bangle and other lines. 

3. The conditions which have to bo fulfilled according to the same report 
by an industry before its claim to protection could be considered valid are, 
we respectfully submit, eminently satisfied hv the Indian glass industry. 
(A) There is, we may be allowed to point, out, in the first place ovory natural 
advantage for the healthy and vigorous growth of glass industry in India. 
There is an abundance of the principal raw materials—silica, lime and coal 
—in the country and their supplies can he said to be almost inexhaustible. 
Good and intelligent labour is available but not, a sufficient and steady supply 
of trained and expert labour; and even the Indian climate is not, uncongenial 
for this industry as is said by people who can speak with authority on this 
subject. In addition to all these advantages there is a large and growing 
home market to absorb the products of this industry. It may he noted in 
this connection that the annual glass imports of India m blnwmvure (chimneys, 
globes and lampware) alone, not to speak of other glass articles, exceed 
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thirty-four lakhs of rupees if we take the average of imports in these lines 
for the years 1919 to 1923. It may ho stated that India is actually supplying 
to-day nearly 30 per cent, of the Indian demand in these linos. It is neces¬ 
sary further to remember that the market for glass in India is slowly but 
surely expanding as the interior of this vast country is being brought more 
and more under the influence of modern civilisation by means of spread ol 
education and growth nfl the means of communication and by means of 
increase of contact between the advanced and backward sections of the 
people. Glassware is used to-day on a much more extensive scale than twenty- 
live years back due either to choice or to fashion or to necessity, and every¬ 
thing tends to show that its use is steadily growing. With such advantages 
of raw materials, intelligent labour and growing market the industry is 
sure to thrive and prosper if it hut receives at the hands of the State sufficient 
protection in its oarly stages, to enable it to successfully overcome the initial 
difficulties of an infant industry. (B) The industry is passing to-day through 
great difficulties and many glass factories which were working in 1920 have 
actually closed down during the last four or five years. If this infant 
industry is to live and grow with vigour at all within a reasonable time and 
establish itself on a solid foundation as a national industry, it surely never 
stood in greater need of protection and help than to-day when competition 
from well established foreign glass industry, especially that of Germany, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Belgium and .lapan, with all its advantages of 
expert labour and up to-date methods, has become so acute .and keen. The 
position is bound to grow from bad Lo woise in the absence of any proper 
and early action on t.he part of the Government and, it is feared, it may 
oven become impossible at no distant date. The industry will be able to 
overcome all these difficulties in its initial stages only under a healthy regime 
of protection and it will not then he long before it is able to face competition 
in the open market. i,C) The possibilities for its vigorous growth in India 
are so great that the industry will eventually be able, as far as we cau 
judge, to stand alone in the open market without the shield of protection, 
when our labour becomes expert and improved methods are used. The pro¬ 
tection, therefore, which is sought bv us is only of a temporary character. 
Protection granted, it is quite possible to improve and at the same time 
to increase the output of the industry and thus gain the advantages, which 
our foreign rivals have done, under better conditions, by training our 
labour and by adopting improved methods of manufacture. The industry 
will, in course of time, be able to successfully venture in other lines of glass 
such as beads, false pearls, bangles of quality and style, etc., which have not 
been so far touched. It will thus gradually be able to substantially meet 
the glass requirements of the country. Stability and reasonable profits being 
assured under a healthy protective regime, more capital will seek investment 
in this industry, many more works will be established and the old ones that 
have closed down will be revived. The industry as it stands even to-day 
meets no insignificant proportion of the chimneys, globes and other lampware 
needs of the country. The Indian glass factories produce and supply between 
them chimneys, globes and other lampware to the extent of about 12 lakhs 
ot rupees even to-day, i.e., more than 30 per cent, of the total requirements 
of the country in this line, and this percentage was even higher during war 
when it stood at about 70 per cent. This alone strengthens our view-point. 

1. It is certainly not claimed here on behalf of the industry that it will 
he able to produce all kinds of glassware and thus meet the whole of Indian 
demand which goes at present on an average, to the extent of about 250 
lakhs of rupees, in the immediate future. But it can be said with justice 
that it will be able to meet the whole of the demand for chimneys, globes and 
other lampware, and also to a considerable extent that for bottles, phials 
and containers of other sorts, sheet and plate glass, beads and false pearls, 
bangles, and tableware such as decanters, tumblers, etc., at competitive 
prices. 

5. (A) At present there is ail ad valorem import duty of 15 per cent, on 
Soda Ash, which is used in large quantities in the manufacture of glass, 
and which has to be imported. This duty is a positive handicap on this 
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industry since this raw material is an essential one. The crucibles or pots, 
which have also to be imported to a great extent, have to pay an import 
duty oi' lo per cent. (15) Facilities ior transporting by rail the finished 
products arc not what they should be. Indian railways have so far pursued 
a policy in this respect which has certainly not been very encouraging to 
the growth of indigenous industry, railway rates schedules having been based 
on high and indiscriminate bases. It is but natural for us to expect the 
Indian itailways to give preferential treatment to the products oi Indian 
industries, and to remove certain unreasonable restrictions and obligations 
imposed on the booking oi giassware. 

6. The traffic conditions relating to raw materials required for and the 
finished products turned out by the Indian glass industry should bo made 
more favourable and since everything is coming down to tile pre-war level, 
the railway rates which were substantially increased from 19.19 to 1922 should 
also bo reduced to that level. Hut they still continue to be high though 
slight reduction is made in the case of coal alone. 

Concentrated, glass industry will not he a boon to a vast country like 
India since holloa and fragile wares require a far higher cost to transport 
them than that required for the transport of their raw materials. The works 
must, therefore, remain scattered over the country as at present, serving 
the needs of local areas. This proves the necessity of making raw materials 
mobile as far us possible by giving facilities for their easy and cheap transport. 

7. To illustrate clearly the keenness of the competition which the Indian 
glass industry lias to face to-uay, we shall take the example oi a standardized 
article like tlio ordinary Dietz type globe which sells so extensively. German, 
Austrian and Japanese globes of that typo are ollered to-day at the amazingly 
low price of about Its. 1-8 per doz. The Indian glass manufacturer does not 
lind it paying at all to offer this article to-day at this price, lie merely 
struggles and has nothing lelt tor the improvement of the industry. Foreign 
industry is oi long standing and it has the advantages of up-to-date machinery, 
methods and trained and expert labour. Hut the Indian glass industry 
does not possess these advantages and it has to struggle hard Lo keep going. 
[1 the manufacturer is not fortunate enough to live to-day, he lias actually 
to work at a loss or close down. And this loss becomes all the greater when 
it is remembered that lie is mainly manufacturing chimneys, globes and other 
tilings in which the margin of profit was never high even in prosperous 
times and in which tho market is so depressed to-day. This state of things 
must not be allowed to go on and tiie industry ought to bo protected for 
some time. 

8. It may bo pointed out en pnxMul that towards the close of tile Great 
European War, the Intelligence Branch of the Indian Munitions Board (a 
war time creation of the Government of India and then working under the 
Commerce Department) had addressed a letter No. 1-203/ L, dated Simla, 
tlio 29th July, 1918, to the various glass factories in India, asking thorn to 
supply certain information. In it the Indian Munitions Board had clearly 
shown its anxiety (and in this we can apparently see the anxiety of the 
Government of India also) to place the Indian glass industry on a firm footing 
bo as to enablo it to withstand competition from abroad, after the war. It 
will be seen from this that Government have already held out clear hopes 
of help and protection to this industry, apart from the question of the more 
recent and definite adoption by Government of a policy of discriminate pro¬ 
tection. We would like to refer Government to the letter oi the Indian 
Munitions Board, reference of which has been furnished above, and to point 
out further that when Government needed glass articles, Indian glass lac¬ 
tones have supplied them at that critical Lime of war when their import had 
practically ceased. 

9 It is, therefore, necessary for the Indian glass industry to have pro¬ 
tection, if’it is to live and thrive, and it may not be out of place hero to 
point out tlio ways in which this can easily be done, though the ultimate 
decision, we recognize, ns to the ways must rest with the Government when 
they see tho justice of this demand. The objects that are sought to be 
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attained by protection are, firstly, the preservation and healthy and vigorous 
growth of this industry, and secondly, tlm attracting of capital to it and 
the promotion of tho development of India’s natural resources. 

10. The protection must, therefore, he adequate if it is to serve this 
purpose; hence the immediate needs as well as the future of the industry 
have both to be considered. Certain raw materials such as Soda Ash, 
Crucibles, etc., should be exempted from import duty for this industry or 
a rebate allowed in their case. There should be made a uniform increase 
of 10 per cent, in tho import duty on all kinds of glassware and further 
tho Indian glass industry should receive a bounty of 15 per cent, for a 
period of 10 years. The interest of the industry will thus be served and 
that of the consumer will not be much aifected since the output of tho Indian 
Glass Industry will receive a stimulus and the prices of glassware will only 
be slightly changed. The industry will, thus, be able to place itself on a 
firm footing and will attain sufficient strength and vitality to be able to face 
open competition. 


Wo have the honour to he, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 

For Ogalc Glass Works, Ltd., Ogalowadi 
(Anndh State), District Satara, 
(Sd.) S. P. Ogale & Co., 
Managing Agents. 

For Paisa Fin'd Glass Works, Talegaon 
(Dabhada), District Poona, 
(Sd.) R. D. Chandorkar, 
Superintendent. 

For United Provinces Glass Works, Ltd., 

Bahjoi, District Moradabad, 

(Sd.) 1. D. Varshnei, 
Managing Agent. 

For The Ganga Glass Works, Ltd., 
Balavali, District Bijnor, 

(Sd.) Vishnu Datta, 
Managing Director. 

For Bengal Glass Works, Ltd., Calcutta, 

(Sd.) Kb ram Peer Mahomed & Co., 

Managing Agents. 

For Onatna Glass Works, Gondia (C. P.), 

(Sd.) A. V. Pandit, 
Managing Proprietor. 


No. 2.— Copy of letter Vo. 458-T.. doted the 7th July, 1027. from the Secre¬ 
tary to the Government of Indio. Department of Commerce, to Messrs, 
ttjate Glass IForA-s, Ltd., Secretaries, All-India Glass Manufacturers’ 
Association, Ogalewadi, District. Satara. 

REPRESENTATION FOR PROTECTION TO TJ1E Gl,ASS INDUSTRY. 

1 am directed to refer to your letter No. 2082. dated the 4th July, 1926, 
with which you forwarded an application front certain Glass Manufacturers 
in India for the grant of protection to the Indian Glass Industry. 
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2. In reply I am to say that tile Government of India have given the 
matter their careful consideration, but are not satisfied that a prima facie 
case has been made out for a reference to the Tariff Hoard. In respect of 
raw materials, the glass industry cannot he said to enjoy any natural advant¬ 
age so long as it is dependent on the use of imported soda ash, for the 
cost of this material is a. large percentage of the total cost of production. 
Even more important is the lack of trained and expert labour and of the 
scientific and technical knowledge required for the successful manufacture of 
glass. This is a point to which the Indian Industrial Commission drew special 
attention in Appendix E to their Report, and the Government, of India 
have no reason to believe that the position has changed materially in this 
respect since the Report was written. The Commission expressed tile view 
that protective tariffs might bolster up the existing factories, hut would 
prove ineffective, unless they gave rise to scientific enquiry and expert treat¬ 
ment of the many problems involved, and that to establish a tariff and then 
to trust to private effort was not likely to he productive of satisfactory 
results. The Government of India consider that the view expressed by the 
Commission is well founded. Before the question whether the glass industry 
should he protected is referred to the Tariff Hoard, it is an indispensable 
preliminary that the possibilities of the industry should he explored scienti¬ 
fically. Tt would be necessary to ascertain in what parts of the country 
(if any) cheap local supplies of soda ash could he matte available and by 
what means the industry could obtain adequate technical guidance and the 
necessary expert labour. Until these points have been cleared up, it is 
impossible to forecast the future of the industry, or to obtain any assurance 
of its ultimate ability to meet, world competition unaided. 

ff. The Industrial Commission wort! of opinion that the State should take 
the lead in research, employ the experts, and place them in charge of practi¬ 
cal work. In pursuance of this object, the Government ol India, as far 
hack as 11)18, endeavoured to recruit a suitable glass expert, to investigate 
the conditions of the glass industry in India and to advise, as to the possibi¬ 
lity of developing it. The. efforts made, however, proved entirely fruitless 
and the project was ultimately abandoned. As matters now stand, the 
development ol the glass industry tails within the sphere of the Provincial 
Departments of Industries, and the firms whom you represent would do well 
to approach them on the subject. 

4. I am to add that, while the Government of India cannot hold out any 
immediate hope of a reduction in the import duty on soda ash, they recog¬ 
nize that it must add appreciably to the cost of glass manufacture in Tndia 
and that its reduction might be beneficial. The question will he considered 
in connection with other proposals lor the reduction ot duties on ia\t 
materials. 

5. With regard to your complaint regarding railway rates, T am to say 
that requests for reductions should be made direct to the railways concerned. 


Copy, with a copy of the letter replied to, forwarded t.o the Government 
of— 

Bombay, Revenue Department, 

Bengal, Commerce Department, 

United Provinces, Industries Department, 

Central Provinces, Commerce and Industry Department, 
for information. 

Copy, with a copy of the letter replied to, also forwarded for information 
to the Department of Industries and Labour. 

By order, etc., 

L. Sen, 

Assistant Secretary to the 

Government of Tndia. 
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No. 3.— Letter from the. United Provinces Glass Works, Ltd., No. 15, dated 

the, 21th July, 1927. 

Your reply No. 458-T., dated the 7th July, to the representation for 
protection to the Glass Industry shows that it did not receive sympathetic 
attention of the Government. However, the [joints raised therein are further 
explained below with the hope that the Government will give fcileir early 
attention to the Industry rather than give evasive replies based on uncon¬ 
vincing reasonings. 

1. Soda Ash .— Its percentage in the total cost ol production has been 
said to bo large while if does not come to more than 7 per cent, on the price 
of goods manufactured. This is from our practical experience and accurate 
calculations. No doubt Soda Ash is imported but this is not prohibitive for 
Indian Glass Industry. Japan has been importing Soda Ash from abroad 
for the last 40 years and yet stands as one of the foremost, glass manufacturing 
countries. Then there are other most advanced countries counted as leading 
manufacturers of certain goods the raw materials of which arc imported 
from other countries. 

2. Lack of trained and expert labour is admitted on all hands and the 
ease for protection has been made on this as one of the important grounds. 
Protection is demanded till this lack is made up during a period of 10 years. 
This lack should not he retorted as a ground for refusing protection. How¬ 
ever, it may be added here for the information of Government that in this 
respect enterprise has not been lacking. There are seven glass experts with 
Foreign University training, three of whom were sent out on Local Govern¬ 
ment Scholarship. Majority of these are rotting for want of manufactories. 
Out of 58 glass factories in 192l>, 50 closed down for want of protection. The 
remaining few factories have proved beyond doubt the possibilities of glass 
industry in India by their continued existence in face of world competition. 
Hut in order that the Industry should flourish in. general, protection is 
necessary till our experts are able to train local labour and gain efficiency 
in manufacturing processes. The views expressed by the Commission were 
surely well founded, it was for the Government to make scientific enquiry 
and give expert treatment to the problems concerning glass industry. It 
is stated Government made effort in this respect in 1918. We would bo 
thankful to he advised as to what effort was made by the Government in 
1918 and with what results, and whether any further effort was made by the 
Government since 1918 to 1927 or the Government thought that abortive 
effort sufficient for the purpose. 

3. For the development of Glass Industry, Industrial Departments of local 
Governments have been approached, but protection fulls within the sphere 
of central Government of India. 

4. Wo are thankful that Government of India has recognised that reduc¬ 
tion in import duty on Soda Ash will be beneficial to Glass Industry and 
we hope early stops will be taken to enact the reduction. 

5. For reduction in railway rates different Hallways have been approached, 
but. should the Government of Tndia refuse to help our individual effort to 
secure reduction in Railway rates? 


No. 4 .—Letter from certain Glass Manufacturers in India, dated the 5th 

Sep t cm her, 1927. 

We beg to acknowledge your letter No. 458-T., dated Simla, the 7th July, 
1927, in reply to our application for protection for Glass Industry forwarded 
to the Government of India in July, 1926. We propose here to deal with 
the various points raised in the letter under reply with a view to emphasise 
the urgency of the question being referred to the Tariff Board. 

We like to state at the very outset that we are unable to subscribe to 
the Government’s view that there exists no prima facie case for such a 
reference to the Board. In this connection we have simply to say over again 
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what wo have already said in our application that the three general conditions 
which an industry claiming protection must satisfy are satisfied by the 
Indian Glass Industry, viz., (1) having natural advantages of raw materials 
and largo and growing market, (2) difficulty to grow rapidly without protec¬ 
tion and (3) ability to ultimately face open competition. 

As regards Government’s contention that India cannot bo said to possess 
“ any natural advantage so long as it is dependent oil the use of imported 
Soda Ash ” which is alleged to be a very important raw material, we have 
to point out that the non-manufacture of Soda Ash in India at present does 
not mean that the Glass Industry should not receive protection at the hands 
of Government against the keen foreign competition in its infancy. We 
may quote in this connection the instance of Japan as one of the foremost 
glass-producing countries of the world in spite of the fact that it relics even 
to-day almost entirely on the imported Soda Ash. We can cite instances 
of Japan and Great Britain having succeeded in building strong Cotton 
Textile Industry in spile of their inability to produce any cotton even to-day. 
After all, we may further add that the question of the manufacture of Soda 
Ash is a question of time and there is every probability that Indian Soda 
Ash will be put on the market in the near future. Again the value of the 
Soda Ash hardly comes to 8 per cent, of the value of the manufactured 
glasswaro. The other important raw materials such as sand, lime, fireclay, 
coal, etc., are available in India in abundance and they form the hulk of 
the, cost of the finished articles. 

As for Scientific and Technical knowledge about Glass manufacture it 
can be pointed out en, passant that both of these are available in Tndia to-day 
to a fair extent and tho same will he available to a greater and greater 
extent as the industry grows. Not only this hut some of the gentlemen 
who are in the glass industry to-day were connected with important missions, 
one of them was on the American Delegation sent out to Europe to study 
tho condition of European glass industry as far hack as 1905, and two others 
were on the English Delegations sent, out to America to study the condition 
of American glass industry in 1920. There are other experts in glass line, 
some with English and American experience. Tt may he further stated that 
there is one gentleman in this line conducting a big glass factory in United 
Provinces who has extensive glass experience in England, Germany, Austria, 
America and Japan and he was for some time actually in charge of an 
important glass factory in Boston, in United States of America, during his 
stay there. The Paisa Fund Glass Works at Talegaon (Dablmda), District 
Poona, has been giving training in Glass technology for about 20 years past 
and it has turned out a number of glass experts available for this industry. 

As to Scientific enquiry and expert treatment of the many problems 
connected with glass manufacture in this country, under present’conditions, 
it cannot be denied that something has already been done in this direction. 
The very fact, that so many factories are working to-day even in such adverse 
condition is enough to show that something really valuable is being done. 
Government was at all time welcome to help these humble efforts hut so far 
nothing has been done by them except the occasional appointment of an 
expert to scientifically explore the, possibilities of glass industry in this 
country, who reported that the country was too hot for the development of 
glass industry. The State has not so far taken any lead in the matter, 
though it is over ten years since the Industrial Commission’s report was out 
and though people in glass line would have welcomed it. The possibilities of 
the glass industry are, we submit, sufficiently explored almost wholly hv 
private enterprise so far. The very continued existence of these factories 
is a proof of this and to be brief the industry has come to stay. 

As to trained and expert labour, we admit we are suffering from their 
lack to-day but this is duo in the main to the instability of this industry. 
This is one of the principal grounds on which we have advanced our claims 
for protection. No steady and sufficient supply of trained and expert labour 
is possible until the industry becomes stable and gives scope for work for 
such men. These are to say the least interdependent things. 
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For the reasons stated above in our original application we request the 
Government again to refer this whole question to the Tariff Board without 
further delay. The industry stands in need of protection for at least 10 
years, and if it is not to come on the jines indicated in the original repre¬ 
sentation we want it in the form of an additional 25 per cent, duty on all 
imported glassware except plate glass, beads and false pearls, which lines 
have not been tackled so far. 


No. 5.— Letter from the Honorary Secretary, Maharashtra Chamber of 
Commerce , dated the 18th October, 1927. 

T have the honour to forward herewith a copy of resolution No. 6 regarding 
protection to the Glass Industry passed at the 2nd session of the Maharashtra 
Vyapari Panshad for favour of necessary action thereon. 


Enclosure to No. 5 

Resolution No. 6. 

This Conference presses the Government of India to refer the question 
of the Glass Industry of the Maharashtra to the Tariff Board for inquiry to 
locate the causes what are responsible for the want of success. This Con¬ 
ference also requests the Government of Bombay to back their demand for 
a roference to the Tariff Board. 


Mo. 6 .— Letter from the Government of Bombay, No. 5162 — 11567-D., dated 
the Hth November-, 1927. 

I am directed by the Government of Bombay (Transferred Departments) 
to forward for the information and the necessary action of the Government 
of India, copy of Resolution No. 6, on the question of glass industry of the 
Maharashtra passed by the 2nd Session of the Maharashtra Vyapari Parishad. 


No. 7.— Letter from the Indian Glass Manufacturers' Association, Ogalevadi 

(Aundh State), District Satara, No, 1032, dated the 1st December, 1927. 

With reference to my interview with you about the 13th September, 1927, 
at Simla, I forward you herewith three statements (Appendix I to Corres¬ 
pondence) received from three members of the Association. The figures of 
the cost of production given in details and the information about labour, 
market, future possibilities, etc., touched in the short notes speak sufficiently 
well for the necessity of protection to the Indian Glass Industry. All that 
will convince you, I believe, that the Glass Industry of India has a strong 
prima facie case for its being referred without delay to the Tariff Board for 
consideration. 

For more elucidation of the case, if such is desired, a Deputation of the 
Association will be very glad to wait on the Hon’ble Member in charge of 
the Commerce and Industry Department any time either before or after 
Christmas. 

Meanwhile we shall forward to you such information as will bo received 
from other Members of the Association. 


Mo. 8._ Letter to the Secretary, Indian Glass Manufacturers' Association, 

No. 158-1., (2), dated the 13th December, 1927. 

With reference to your letter No. 4032, dated the 1st December, 1927, I 
am directed to say that the additional information supplied by the three 
members of the Association will be examined and that before final orders 

P 
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are passed, the Hon’ble Commerce Member will be prepared to receive a 
deputation at Delhi. The date cannot, however, yet be fixed. 


No. 9.— Letter from the Secretary , Indian Glass Manufacturers' Association, 
Oyalevadi, Satara, No. 4120, dated the 8lh December, 1927. 

In continuation of my letter No. 4032 of 1st December, 1927, I beg to 
send enclosed herewith one more Statement (Appendix I to Correspondence) 
of the Cost of Production of Messrs. The Ganga Glass Works, Ltd., Balavali, 
District Bijnor, for consideration. 


No. 10.— Letter from the Secretary, Indian Glass Manufacturers' Association, 
Ogalevadi, Satara, No. 14808, dated the 10th December, 1927. 

In acknowledging receipt of your letter No. 468-T. (2), dated the 13tli 
December, 1927, I havo to request you to lot me know the approximate time' 
when the date is likely to be fixed. 


No. 11.— Letter from the Indian Glass Manufacturers’ Association, Satara, 
No. 0./G66, dated the 28th January , 1928. 

I had requested you by my letter No. 14808 of 16th December, 1927, just 
to let mo know the approximate time when tbe Deputation of the Association 
would be required to wait on the Commerce Member and regret to have 
received no reply. As a matter of fact, the members going in deputation 
are spread all over India and I would request you to intimate to me tbe 
date at least a fortnight ahead so that T may have time to address to the 
individual members and get them together. T would further request you to 
at least let mo know the probable month so that I may ask the members to 
expect the call accordingly and arrange their programmes, keeping tbe call 
in view. 

I am writing this lotter only with a view to arrange my programme as 
wall as that of the members suitability. 


No. 12.— Letter from the United Provinces Glass Works, Ltd., No. 79, dated 
the 14th January, 1929. 

In continuation to our letter No. 26, dated the 1st instant (not received) 
this is to revive the urgency of onr application for protection specially with 
regard to the manufacture of window glass. This is a new venture in India 
taken up in 1923 which sustained a heavy loss then. Now that wo have re¬ 
started the manufacture in last October nnd are working it at a loss, we request, 
you for an early protection so that we may be able to bring it io a profitable 
stage. The new industry will not be able to stand in competition with 
experienced manufacturers of Foreign Countries unless it is supported and 
protected by the Government for at least 10 years io come. We hove done 
onr best and now it is the State to help it-. 

If you very kindly fix up some time for an interview T will come personally 
and explain the whole matter. 


No. 13.— Letter from the. Indian Glass Manufacturers' Association, Ogalevadi, 
Satara, No. 2. dated the 4th July. 1929. 

In continuation to my h'tter of 17th July. 1929, we enclose herewith the 
statement (Appendix 11 to Correspondence) of cost of production for 2 
years. 
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We further state that iu paragraph 3 of the printed Representation for 
Protection of Glass Industry, made to the Government of India by us, 
we have dealt in detail, with all the points establishing the claim of our 
Industry for protection in accordance with the goneral conditions to be 
satisfied by industry before protection could be granted, as laid down by the 
Fiscal Commission iu paragraph 97 of their Report and we trust that the 
details furnished are exhaustive. Hear and convincing. 

The various issues raised in letter No. 458-T. of 7th July, 1927, by tbe 
Hon’blo Sir Geotlvoy Corbett were dealt with in our Association’s letter 
dated the. 5th September, 1927, and nothing practically remained to bo said 
now. 

The very fact that most of the Glass Factories have been in existence for 
the last 10 years or more and iu some cases for 20 years, inspite of the 
adverse circumstances, would convince nnvhodv that they would thrive well 
when protection is given and in course of time defy foreign competition. 

The present conditions of the Industry is identical with that of an 
ailing person who stands in immediate need of treatment and would expire 
if time is wasted in deciding whether he stands in such need or not. More 
than 2 years havo passed since the case was put in the hands of the Commerce 
Department and any further delay would be certainly dangerous. 

We have, therefore, to request von to kindly expedite the matter of 
recommending our case to tbe Tariff Board for inquiry. 


No. 14.— Tetter from the TJnited Provinces (rlnss Works. 7dd., No. SO. doted 
the 12th AvQvst, 1029. 

We bog leave to approach von for the protection of the India Sheet Glass 
Industry. This branch of glass industry was started in Tndin only last 
November, amidst all the disadvantages incidental to a new industry. It. 
is hut natural that it cannot compete with imported goods, manufactured 
by experienced manufacturers, equipped with large capital and most 
up-to-date plants. It will take some time for Indian manufacturers to train 
their labour and to gather sufficient strength to be able to stand in 
competition. 

The conditions laid down ns essential for any industry to satisfy in order 
to claim protection are fulfilled by this branch of glass industry: — 

1. Raw materials such as sand, lime and coal aTe found in plenty in 
India. It is only Soda Ash which is imported at present and it is likely that 
in the near future Soda Ash will also be manufactured in India. There 
is no dearth of intelligent labour. Of course labour has to be trained in 
this new industry which will surely take time. The Indian market offers a 
good field for Foreign manufacturers which is well supported, bv import 
figures nf sheet glass for tbe vear 1928. beipg Rs. 29,86,137. Only if we can 
take caro of Jrd of tbe market, it will be more than sufficient to consume 
our produce, 

2. It is but natural for a now industry to lose in tbe beginning specially 
when it has to compete with experienced and well established manufacturers. 
In the 2 months working in the year 1928 we incurred a loss of Rs. 70,000. 
But slowly we have reduced our working losses as we have trained our 
labour, that during tbe first 0 months in 1929 we find our working loss to 
be Rs. 30,000. At the present stage it is not possible for this new Industry 
to face competition with imported goods unprotected. 

3. From the experience of 8 months it can be very well expected that 
in course of time tbe industry will he able to stand on its own logs un¬ 
supported by external aid. We expect, that 10 years time will be enough for 

D 2 
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us to train our labour so as to bring it to the efficiency stage and to establish 
our goodwill in the market. 

Hence our request to you is to grant 40 per cent, protective tariff to this 
industry for 10 years. It will not be out of place to mention here tna i 
import duty is removed from Soda Ash it will also decrease the cos o 
production of our sheet glass. It is significant to note that even U. • * ■ 
have got 50 per cent, protective import duty on Foreign sheet glass and aie 
still trying for a higher protective tariff. 

Wo trust this will receive your sympathetic attention at your earliest. 


No 15 .—Letter to the. Manaqina Ane.nts, United Provinces Glass Works, 
Ltd., No. 458-T. (2). dated the 18th November. 1029. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 30, dated the 12/17th August, 
1929, asking for protection to the Sheet Glass Industry in India, and to 
request that in order to enable the Government of Tndia to arrive a a 
decision as to whether a primd facie case exists for referring this matter to 
the Tariff Board, they may bo furnished with full information, supported hv 
facts and figures, on the following points: — 

(1) the output capacity of your works, 

(2) the present cost of production, 

(3) the quantities of production and sales. 

(4) the respective sale prices of the local product and of the imported 

product with which it competes, and 

(5) to what extent your costs are raised at present by the production 

heing lower than the capacity of the works. 


No. 16 .—Letter from the United Provinces Glass Works, Ltd., No. .'it. 
dated the Srd December, 1929. 

In reply to your letter No. 458-T. (2), dated the I8th November, 1929, 
we beg to state as below: — 

1. Tho capacity of our present plant is to produce up to 25.000 square 
feet (250 boxes) of l" thickness a day. 

2. The cost of production from 1st January to 30th June, 1929, has 
been Rs. 10-11 per hox of 10(1 square feet as the production was only 102 
boxes of 100 square foot at an average per day. We are by and hy improv¬ 
ing the production. 

3. The quantity wo produced from 1st January to 30th June has been 
1.852.000 square feet, (18.520 boxes) and we have been able to sell nearly tbe 
whole quantity within that time. 

4. The present sale price of our goods at an average is Rs. 8-8 per box 
of 100 square feet and tho price of the similar imported articles at Bombay 
is about Rs. 7-8 per box of 100 square feet. 

5. At present tbe cost of production is Rs. 10-11 per box of 100 square 
feet, however, if we produce 204 boxes a day our cost of production will come 
down to about Rs. 7-9 per box and when we are able to produce 250 boxes 
a day our price will come dowu to Rs. 7-1 per box. This is according to the 
present rates of raw materials and wages. 

Note _The difference between our cost price of Rs. 10-11 per box of 100 

squaro feet and tbe sale price Rs. 8-8 per box of 100 square feet will explain 
the cause of our loss referred to in our application of protection, dated the 
14th August, 1929, 
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Though wo arc gradually increasing our efficiency of work yet, the loss 
is unsustainable to the infant industry. Therefore we request you to very 
kindly take most immediate action for the protection of this industry. 

No. 17._ Letter from the United 1‘rovinccs Glass Works, Ltd,, No. H, dated 

the. Uth January , 1930. 

With reference to our letter dated the 3rd ultimo if occurs to me that 
probably you might need the following information in order to complete the 
case of protection to the sheet glass industry in Tndia. 

•Vo. 1 .—The average production of November and December 28 was 1 2 rases 
a day and the average of September to December 29, 125 cases a day. the 
places up to which we compete with Foreign goods by keeping our prices at 
an average of Its. 8-8 per box of .100 square feet are as undci . - 

Aimer, Jhansi, LyaUpur, Benares, beyond these places we cannot com¬ 
pete as the cost at Us. 8-8 per box plus Hailway freight from Bnlijoi goes 
more than the Bombay price. 

Wo here below give a statement showing the total (1) cost of production, 
(2) cost of raw materials spent, (3) cost of soda (the imported raw materia ) 
during the same period : — 


Total of cost. 

January—Juae. September -December. 


Rs. R-s- 

1 

1,98,200 1,49,900 

2 

1,40,825 1,10,900 

3 

36,200 

Our window sheet plant was closed for repair during the months of July 
and August. 

No. 18 .—Letter to Ihe 

Collector of Customs, Bombay, No. 1,53-1'. (2), dated 
the 1st February, 1930. 


I am directed to say that, the Government of Tndia have received re¬ 
presentations from certain glass manufacturers in India asking for protec¬ 
tion to lamp globes and sheet glass manufactured by them. ^ lu one of these 
representations the selling price of imported “ Dietz Junior ” Lantern globes 
at Bombay, in November, 1927, inclusive of Agent’s commission, etc.,_ is 
stated as Rs. 20 per gross or Its. 7-10 per toil (37 gross are stated to weigh 
approximated one ton), lu another the lowest price of impoited common 
Rand Lantern globes at Bombay, in the same month is given as Rs. 21 per 
gross or Its. 871-8 per ton, the basis of calculation adopted being that a 
globe, on an average, weighs fi ozs. and 5,973 globes, or approximately 498 
dozen weigh one ton. The price ol' imported sheet glass of ^th inch thick¬ 
ness at Bombay is stated by the applicants to have been Rs. 7-8 per box of 
100 square feet in November to December, 1929. 

2. According to the Sea-borne Trade Accounts for the month of November, 
1929 the average declared value of imported sheet and plate glass works 
out at about Rs! 14 per 100 square feet, which is considerably in excess of 
the price of sheet glass as given by the applicants. This difference may how¬ 
ever be due to the higher price of plate glass which is grouped with sheet 
glass in the Sea-borne accounts. 

3. I am to request that the Government of India may be informed (1) 
whether the selling prices of globes and sheet glass given by the applicants 
are correct and (2) what were the actual selling prices at Bombay in 
November and December, 1928 and 1929 of imported sheet glass of ,'t.th inch 
thickness; and also of the cheapest and lantern globes calculated, as far as 
possible, on the basis adopted by the applicants. 



APPENDIX I TO CORKESPON DENCE. 


Enclosure No. 1 to iNo, 7. 

Statement slto u ;tiuj the cunt of prinhictiou for the yearn It).at — Hi. 


(Paisa Fund Glass Works, Talegaon, Dabhoda, District Poona.) 




1923-24. 

1921-25. 

1925-20 



Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

1. 

Raw material including sand, 





lime, crucibles and other 
chemicals used usually in 



7,052 


small quantities . 

7,lf00 

7,12U 

0 

Soda ash ..... 

2,458 

2,843 

4,571 

3. 

Goal fuel. 

22,235 

17,384 

15,842 

4. 

Power, including furnace up¬ 


3,412 

4,110 


keep ..... 

3,071 

5 . 

Manufacturing wages 

15,827 

10,279 

10,297 

0. 

Manufacturing supervision 

4,119 

4,880 

5,259 

7. 

Repairs and maintenance 

122 

83 

51 

8. 

Packing. 

5,152 

1,918 

0,034 

9. 

Travelling Agent's commission 


J ,751 



and expense 

4,007 

2,091 

10 . 

Expense incidental to office 
such as postage, telegrams, 
printing, stationery, Legal, 
Director's and Auditor's 





lees, travelling and enter¬ 
tainment and general 
charges .... 

2,U91 

2,010 

1,520 

11. 

Interest. 

009 

990 

1,187 

12. Depreciation .... 

1,714 

1,737 

1,764 



09,005 

64,043 

65,734 


Ton. Owt. lb. Ton. Cwt. lb. 

Total. Glass manufactured ready 

for sale . . * • ... 60 17 213 77 2 27 

Approximate cost per ton . . ... 970 853 

Labour .—Trained and expert labour is amply available here, especially 
as that is one of the main aims of this works. 

Market .—Good markets are available round about this factory within 
a radius of 400 miles, such as Bombay, Banda, Alnnedabad, Surat, Poona, 
Nagur, Xasik, West and East Khandesh, Sholapur, Bijapur, etc. 

Claim for VruUe.l'tuu .—We have shown in our statement the cost price 
ready' for sale per toil is approximately Hs. 850. If these articles were 
carried to Bombay an extra cost of Bs. 25 per ton will be incurred on 
account of freight, etc. Adding to this the commission, und the proiits to 
the factory at 10 per cent, each, the total cost of our goods as laid down 
in Bombay for sale will be approximately Rs. 1;050. Now if we compare this 
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with the cost of the imported goods, say Dietz Junior which constitutes 
tho main bulk of the sales, we find that our price is higher by about Rs. 310 
per ton, lor 37 gross of Dietz weigh approximately one ton and the selling 
price of these in Bombay inclusive of agents’ commission, etc., is Rs. 20 
per gross, -i.e., Rs. 740 per ton. So our articles are handicapped by about 41 
per cent. Moreover the present price at which the foreign article is being 
imported must be giving some profit, at least- say 10 per cent., to the foreign 
manufacturers, which, in older Lo nullify the purpose of protective duty, 
tho foreign manufacturers may forego. So we demand a protective duty of 
50 per cent, instead of 15 per cent., which will enable us to sell our goods in 
competition with the imported goods. Again Lids duty would enable us to 
introduce improved methods which require a great initial outlay; lor with 
the sound market and an assured dividend of even 0 per cent, capital would 
bo forthcoming easily. In this way we can bring down our cost price by at 
least 40 per cent, within 10 years. 


Enclosure No. 2 to No. 7. 

statement showhttj the cost. uj production for the nears 19do and 19U6. 

(United Provinces Glass Works, Ltd., Balijoi, District Moradabad.) 

1925. 1920. 



Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Raw material except soda ..... 

15, J 4(5 

4 

20,492 

0 

Soda ........ 

18,882 

0 

25,402 

0 

Coal ...... 

49,048 

.10 

60,121 

0 

Furnace and crucibles and stores, etc. 

26,135 

10 

32,787 

0 

Packing, cartage, etc. ..... 

15,810 

4 

19,772 

0 

Direct labour. 

31,03.3 10 

41,590 

11 

Indirect labour. 

26,858 

5 

33,910 

0 

Selling expenses ...... 

20,305 

13 

28,191 

0 

Depreciation ....... 

Interest on capital at 9 por cent. . . . 1 

24,348 

07,303 

0 

0 

26,379 

00,258 

8 

0 

Total cost ....•••• 

2,95,471 

14 

3,54,963 

3 

Sale proceeds. 

2,76,205 

10 

3,46,881 

4 

Nett loss if capital is allowed 9 per cent, 
interest . 

19,206 

4 

8,081 

15 

Weight of glass goods manufactured 

400 Tons. 

550 Tons. 







Statement showing the cost of production of the years 1924 —26. 



Packing lenses on IHMriMion. . W 14 4 17,440 8 2 17,601 15 11 1 

Cartage (for catting goods to tbc station) . . . 1.275 0 0 900 0 0 990 0 0 i- 167 12 0 174 14 0 200 15 

TraTelling A gents’ commission and expeuses . . 15,715 0 9 9,872 3 3 11,274 12 5 >j 
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.1. Market. —Ours being tho only factory in the southern part of India, 
down 1’oona we have, a large market at: our disposal. But the Bombay 
Market which is one of the World Markets is many times dumped with all 
sorts of glassware imported from continental countries and the rates go 
down. The Bombay Market has another very important aspect that goes 
to rule the rates and this is the failure of indenture. Such failure leads 
to auction of the goods arrived in the harbour at a very cheap price lower 
than the ruling rate and this keeps the market down, line to the Govern¬ 
ment’s exchange policy importers of foreign glassware are already at an 
advantage of 121 per cent, over us and this cannot be lost sight of. From 
the attached figures it will he evident that we have to sell at a loss il 
in; were to sell in tho Bombay Market. We are, therefore, compelled to 
look to moffusil places for selling our goods as there we get a little better 
rale and that is why we are making both ends meet anyhow with a very 
small surplus prollt. When, however, we decide in manufacturing on a 
largo scale we shall have to sell in the Bombay Market alone and that is 
why protection is required. To oppose foreign import we must bo able to 
dump competitively and that shows a greater necessity of protection. 

2. Labour .—Locally trained and expert advice available. 

;j. Progress .—We started the Works in 1911 with a capital of only two 
thousand rupees and the extensions now reached and the variety and quality 
of the goods turned out are a sufficient index to the progressive line, of work 
that is being followed all along. Owing to exchange policy of Government 
and the two aspects of the Bombay Market mentioned above it was found 
that not much margin was left in the production of glass. We thought 
it hotter therefore to take up manufacture of lanterns and lamps as an 
allied business. When we decided to take up lantern manufacture tho rate 
oi the tin lanterns tided at Its. 27 per dozen. At the present time it lias 
gone down to Its. 12, an impreeodental fall (ami in this line too protection is 
desired). 

1. I-'of iiit Dnclopmetit .— II. therefore, protection is granted to ns wo 
can at once take advantage of the expected improved position and can 
recast our processes so as to cut manufacturing costs and he self-dependent 
in tin; next ten years. 

A summary of our reports for the last throe years shows that this 
industry leaves at least 40 per cent, gross profit in the present position and 
as such deserves protection lor further progress and can be sufficiently 
iuiprovod to stand independently. 



Statement showing the cost of production for the years 1923-24 to 1925-26. 
(Ganga Glass Works. Ltd.. Balawali.) 
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APPENDIX II TO CORRESPONDENCE. 

Enclosure No. 1 to No. 13. 

Statement showing the cost, oj production during the years 1921 avd 1928. 
(U. P. Glass Works, Ltd., Bahjoi.) 


Particulars. 

1927 



1928 




Rs. 

A. 

1\ 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Ran materials ..... 

1,73,763 

14 

3 

1,78,528 

14 

o 

Soda ash ...... 

25,011 

0 

9 

29,526 

3 

3 

Packing materials .... 

16,051 

3 

3 

21,103 

9 

9 

Establishment ..... 

1,18,515 

14 

3 

1,25,062 

10 

8 

Repairs .... 

20,477 

10 

6 

14,633 

4 

2 

Bad debts . 







Postage, stationerj' and luiscellane- 

[ 16,115 

11 

11 

9,470 

9 

2 

OUS . . . . . . , J 

1 






Depreciation ..... 

40,081 

13 

0 

34,908 

2 

0 

Total 

4,10,020 

3 

11 

4,13,233 

5 

2 

Weight oi manufactured goods . 

Tons 530 

Toub 625 

Cost per ton . 

Rs. 

7 

73 

Rs. 

661 


Enclosure No. 2 to No. 13. 

Statement showing the cost oj production during the years 1926-27 and 

1927-28. 

(Paisa Fund Glass Works, Talegaon, Dabhada.) 



1926-27. 

1927-28 


Rs. 

1 Rs. 

1. Raw material, including sand, lime, crucibles 
and other chemicals used usually in small 

quantities ....... 

8,361 

9,956 

2. Soda ash ........ 

3,947 

4,053 

3. Coal fuel ........ 

18,851 

.19,817 

4. Power, including furnace upkeep . 

3,345 

1,881 

5. Manufacturing wages ..... 

17,258 

17,087 

6. Manufacturing supervision .... 

5,332 

5,187 

7. Miscellaneous expenses in manufacturing 



Expenses on Distribution. 

8. Packing. 

2,018 

6,084 

9. Travelling Agents’ commission and expenses . 

3,066 

1,493 

10. Office Establishment and Managing Agents’ 

remuneration ...... 

1,169 

1,894 

11. Interest ........ 

2,152 

2,378 

12. Depreciation. 

1,700 

1,638 

Total 

67,199 

71,468 

Weight of manufacturing goods .... 

Tons 106 

Tons 126 

Coat per ton. 

Rs. 634 

Rs. 567 
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Enclosure No. 3 to No 13. 

Statement showing the cost of production during the years 1926-2? and 

1927-28. 


(Gftiiga Glass Works, Ltd.) 

Tabu. No. 1. 

Cost per ton delivered at Works. 


Recipe. Proportion. Rate 

per 

ton. 

Value. 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Sand.-7087 


14 

7 

9 

10 

4 

0 

Soda ..... -2835 


144 

0 

0 

40 13 

0 

Burnt lime ..... 1134 


27 

4 

0 

3 

1 

6 

Nitre ...... ’0567 


313 

6 

0 

17 

12 

6 

Other chemicals .... '0142 


450 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

Quantity of coal .... 7 0 


16 

0 

0 

112 

0 

0 

Weight of the finished products . 1 '0 





190 

5 

0 

Tabu, No. 

2. 








1926-27. 



1927-28 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1. Haw material including sand, lime, 








crucibles and other chemicals. 








used usually in small quantities . 

26,073 

i 

0 


35.586 14 

6 

2. Soda ash ... 

14.259 

5 

6 


19,285 14 

0 

3. Coal and fuel. 

22.214 

14 

9 


26.822 

4 

0 

4. Power including furnace upkeep . 

2.902 

7 

0 


2,492 

2 

0 

5. Manufacturing wages 

33.791 

13 

9 


35,895 15 

6 

6. Manufacturing supervision 

7. Miscellaneous expenses in manufnc- 

6,179 

6 

6 


7,574 

5 

3 

turing. 

4,060 

12 

3 


8,973 

1 

0 

8. Cartage and railway freight . 





1,415 

12 

9 

9. Repairs and maintenance 

10,021 

3 

0 


10,426 

8 

9 

Expenses on Distribution. 








10. Packing expenses ... 

11. Cartage for carting goods to the rail- 

11,556 

7 

0 


14,233 

1 

3 

way station ..... 

542 

1 

3 


420 

0 

0 

12. Travelling Agents’ commission and 








expenses including trade discount 
to traders ..... 

15,334 

454 

3 

6 


21,527 

14 

9 

13. Advertising ..... 

7 

0 


248 

14 

6 


14. Office establishment and remunera¬ 
tion of the Managing Director or 


Managing Agent .... 

9,975 10 

9 

10,582 14 0 

15. Expenses incidental to office, such 
as postage, telegrams, printing 
and stationery, legal, Directors’ 
and Auditors’ fees, travelling and 
ontertainment and general charges 

1.925 9 

3 

3.813 10 0 

16. Interest, taxes and rent . 

924 10 

3 

5.404 2 9 

17. Depreciation. 

19,956 13 

9 

19,844 3 9 

Total 

1,80,172 15 

0 

2,24,547 10 9 

Weight of manufactured goods 

Tons 200 

Tons 246 

Cost per ton ...... 

Rs. 900 

Rs. 912 
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Enclosure No. 4 to No. 13. 

Statement showing the cost of production during the years 11)37 and 1938. 
(Ogale (ilasB Works, Ltd.) 

Tabi.k No. 1. 

Cost per ton delivered 
at our Works. 



Proportion of 





Reoipe. 

material going into 

Rate per ton. 

Value. 


one ton of melt. 







Ra. 

A. 

p. 

Ra. 

100 Sand 

•7178 

34 

8 

0 

24-76 

42 Soda 

■3016 

142 

7 

0 

42-94 

13 Burnt lime 

•0933 

50 

0 

0 

4-66 

4 Nitre 

•0287 

308 

12 

0 

8-80 

3 Other chemicals, 

horax, 





arsenic, manganese 

•0215 

460 

0 

0 

9-68 

Quantity of coal 

. 7-0 

21 

0 

0 

147 


Total 


Tabik No. 2. 


1927. 

Ra. a. r. 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


13. 

14 

15 


16 

17 


Raw material including sand, lime, 
crucibles and other chemicals, 
used usually in small quantities . 11,900 0 

Soda ash.6,617 3 

Coal and fuel. 21,243 12 

Power including furnace upkeop . 10,934 9 

Manufacturing wagos 16,177 13 

Manufacturing supervision . 3,556 11 

Miscellaneous expenses in manufac¬ 
turing ...... 

Cartage and railway freight . 

Repairs and maintenance 

Expenses on Distribution. 

Packing expenses .... 

Cartage for carting goods to the 
railway station .... 

Travelling Agents’ commission and 
expenses including trade discount 

to traders. 

Advertising ..... 

Office establishment and Managing 
Agents’ remuneration 
Expenses incidental to office, such a« 
postage, telegrams, printing and 
stationery, legal. Directors’ and 
Auditors’ fees, travelling and 
entertainment and general 
charges ...... 

Interest, taxes and rent . 

Depreciation ..... 


1,532 7 0 
,562 10 0 
2,027 3 8 

14,169 4 5 
719 11 3 


6,841 6 11 
1.496 4 0 

5.466 0 0 


18. Weight 
Cost per ton 


Total 

of manufactured goods 


10.828 12 4 
8.254 2 6 
Nil 

1,22,328 0 11 


237-84 


TonB 137-5 
Ra. 890 


1928. 

Ra. a. p. 

10,638 6 0 
8,314 1 6 
24,138 11 6 
9,484 9 9 
15,605 2 0 
3,585 6 10 

972 12 0 
321 15 0 
1,921 14 0 

13,058 0 0 
588 4 9 


5,269 5 II 
998 15 3 

5,400 I) 0 


8,787 4 8 
9,833 8 8 
Nil 

1,18,818 5 10 

Tons 144 
Rs. 825 
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No. 19 .—Letter from the United Provinces Glass Works, Ltd., Bahjoi, dated 

the 10th March,' 1031. 

Protection to the Sheet Gl>ss Industry in India. 

With reference to the correspondence on the above noted subject ending 
with your letter No. 458-T. (2), dated the 11th October, 1930, and tho inter¬ 
view 1 had with you yesterday morning J bog to enquire whether the Govern¬ 
ment of India hare decided to refer the question of protection to sheet glass 
industry, to the Tariff Board and if so, when the reference is likely to be 
made. 

My reason for making this enquiry about definite time is that we have 
already suffered a loss of about two lacs during the present working of this 
plant within 2i years and the Board of Directors of my company have 
painfully directed to close the sheet glass furnace to save the company 
from further losses. If this direction is carried out, it will mean that tho 
training and experience of 400 hands gained at a very heavy cost of time, 
money and energy will go i'll vain and once the labour is disbanded it 
will be almost impossible to restart the work; in other words this industry 
will be lost to Tndia for' long time to como. On the other hand if I could 
bo assured that Government of Tndia considers that there is a primd facie 
case for referring the case to the Tariff Board and that the reference will 
be made shortly, then I would further endeavour to retain tho trained 
labour at a cost' of Rs. 2,000 a month, so that if Tariff Board’s recommenda¬ 
tions are favourable the industry may he restarted, thus saving it from 
total extinction. 

At the end T would once more respectfully urge oil you to extend your 
helping hand to this industry very early so that it is not too late for it 
to take advantage of tho Government protection when and if it comes to it 
at. a time it has lost itself. 


No. 20 .--Cop,i of a Utter No. ihd-T., (2), dated New Delhi, the Hth 
March. 1981, from the Joint, ftq (Ire for;/ to the Government of India, to 
the Managing Agent , United Provinces Glass Works, Ltd., Bahjoi, 
District Moradabad. 

Protection to the Sheet Grass Industry. 

With referonce to your letter No. 25, dated the 10th March, 1931, on 
the above subject, I am directed to say that tho Government of India have 
now decided that the question of protection to tho glass industry will be 
referred to the Tariff Board for onquiry. This reference cannot be made 
immediately, but the Government of India hope that the Tariff Board will 
be in a position to begin the onquiry in tho autumn of the current year. 


No. 458-T. (2). 

Copy forwarded to-- 

The Secretary, Indian Glass .Manufacturers Association, Ogalevadi. 
District Satara, and 

Tho Secretary, Pnited Provinces Chamber of Commerce, Catvupore, 

for information in continuation of this Department letter No. 458-T. (2), 
dated the 11th October, 1930. 


No. 21 .—Letter from the United Provinces Glass Works, Ltd., "Bahjoi. -Vo. 27, 
dated the 19th March, 1931. 

I thank you for your letter No. 458-T. (2), dated thp 14th instant. The 
decision of 'the Government of India to refer the question of protection 
to glass industry to the Tariff Board has inspired hope of life into the 
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sheet glass industry struggling for existence. But may I once more draw 
your kind attention to the fact that the company which has closed tho sheet 
glass furnace on account of its inability to continue the work any longer 
at a loss, will not he able to retain the trained labour at an expense of 
Rs. 2,000 per month lor very long? Hence I would roquest you to expedite 
the matter of reference and thus let the help come when the industry can 
take advantage of it, because no medicine can be of any avail when life 
has departed. 


No. 22.— Letter from the Indian Glass Manufacturers' Association, Ogalevadi 
(Aundh State), District Satara, No. 2841, dated the 21st March, 19S1. 

I have to thank you for your sending me copy of letter No. 4S8-T. (2) of 
14th March, 1931, announcing Government’s decision to refer the question 
of Protection to the Glass Industry to the Tariff Board for enquiry and 
that this enquiry may begin in the autumn of the current year. 


No. 23.— Letter from the Glass and Bangles Industrial Association, Firozabad, 
United Provinces, No. KUO/E-IV/I, dated the tilth April, 1981. 

Protection to Indian Glass Industry. 

Recently certain circular letters have been addressed by tho Director 
of Industries, United Provinces, Cawnpore, to the members of this Associa¬ 
tion a copy of which is enclosed herewith for favour of your information. 
It is stated in the said lettor that the question of the grant of protection 
to the Indian Glass Industry in thp matter of glass lamp globes and chimneys 
has been referred by the Government of India to the Tariff Board. Recently 
on behalf of this Association Seth Shridbarlal and Parshotamdas had the 
honor of an interview with you and you were pleased to state that the 
Tariff Board will take the question of protection for the Indian Glass Industry 
in general which will include all the different branches consisting of (1) Glass 
Chimneys and globes. 121 Glass Sheet. (31 Glass Block. (41 Glass Bangles and 
(5) Glass bottles. 

1 therefore hope that you will be pleased to issue necessary details in this 
connection when referring the case to the Tariff Board aR decided. 


United Provinces Glass Works, Ltd,, Bahjoi, Moradabad. 

A.— Whitten. 


(11 .4 short mile 

on the Manufacture 

of window glass at United Provinces 


Glass Wo rlcs. 

Ltd., Bahjoi. 

Raw material. 

Origin. 


Rate factory site. 

Sand 

. Bargarli 

Lohgarh 

• 



Panhai 

Sawairradhopur 

Jejon 


As. 7-3 per mnund. 

Soda 

, England 


As, 7-4 per cwt. 


Dharangadra 


Salt cake 

. England 


' As. 6-4 „ „ 


Germany 


Limestone 

. .Tnkehi 


As. 9-6 per m a und. 


Katin , , 

» 
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All tlie above raw materials are pulverized, weighed, mixed in different 
proportions and sent to tank furnace by means of tipping wagons each hold¬ 
ing about 1 ton of batch. Very careful attention is given here to avoid 
entering of any foreign material into the batch. Tank furnace: — 

The tank furnace has continuous melting, refining and working ends. 
The rear portion of the tank is feeding end called dog house through which 
batch with eullet is fed every half hour by' means of hand cart. The batch 
is shoved on that side corner of the tank towards which the burnt products 
are passing off, so that the hatch may got into the intense heat. The men 
have to he very careful not to allow any .unmelted hatch beyond the second 
burner, else this unlimited batch will pass out the melting end and create 
stones, etc. As our men are yet inexperienced, often times we lose on 
this account. The amount of raw material fed depends upon the amount of 
melted glass drawn by the fuurcault machines working at the drawing end. 
Therefore the feeding of raw material is determined by the level ot glass 
required and accordingly hatch is fed in. 

The refining cud of the tank is separated from the melting end by a 
low a roll which keeps hack the heat. The batch in the melting chambci 
melts by means of heat produced by burning the preheated gas and air 
introduced through 4 ports, (tax and air is preheated in the regencyqitprs 
situated at the ground level of the tank furnace before they are introduced 
into 4 ports, (fas and air is changed every hall hour by means ot gas and 
air reversing valves a fuller description of which is given on page 351 in the 
text book of glass technology bv Mr. F. TV. Hodkin, B.Sc., A.I.C. and Mr. 
A. Cousin, M.Sc., A.U.C.Ss.. A.I.C. Gas and air enter the tank through 
separate canals upto tin: ends ot the ports; as soon as gas and air come in 
contact with each other, they begin to burn. The burning flame sweep 
along the width of the tank and the burnt products return to the chimney 
by the opposite ports through the regenerators. Every half hour reversal 
of gas and air takes place, the entry ports become exit ports and vice versa. 

Gas is supplied through sheet iron mains lined inside with fire clay bricks. 
Gas is made by a. battery of 3 water sealed forced draft duff producers 
using Raniganj high volatile coal. A detailed description is given on 
page 150 in the text book of glass technology referred above. 

Entry of gas through the four ports is regulated by dampers put in 
through each port; highest temperature is maintained between first and 
second ports so that the hatch may melt easily and quickly. 

Tho melted metal from the melting chamber passes through two sets 
of floaters which make the glass clear and free from mimelted impurities. 
From this [ilace the glass passes through a bridge, which is 12 feet, away 
from the second set of floaters which further refines the glass leaving back 
any unmelted stuff and makes the glass free from bubbles. 

From this place the melted glass diverts its flow in two sides in the 
drawing end called the center of otrage. From the renter of ctrage glass 
flows into the drawing pits that are so arranged that the glass has to 
pass through the bridges situated on either side of pit so that all the 
impurities yet coming with glass may be left behind, which arc removed off 
by skimming and ladling out tho had glass. As the molten glass has to bo 
kept at a fixed temperature in the drawing pits, the etrage is kept heated 
by secondary producer gas made separately hv two gas producers and intro¬ 
duced into the ctrage by port hole, one on each side of a drawing machine. 
The amount of gas is controlled by oast iron valves placed before each port. 
Here also gas and air are reversed every half hour, i.e.. the entry ports 
become exit ports and rice versa by turns. In each of these drawing pits 
a refractory clay block with a very finely polished slit cut length-wise leaving 
about 6 inches, is placed. This clay block called Dehitois is made to sink- 
in the glass by a pressing mechanism. Two “ !' ” shaped cooling pipes 
through "which ’ a constant stream of cold water passes, are placed over 
the Debitois to cool the sheet coming out of it. 

Over each drawing pit is placed a window glass drawing machine called 
fonrcault machine which is made of rectangular sheet iron frame with asbestos 

E 


GLASS 
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lining in botween the iron sheets on either side. The machines are 13 feet 
in height inside which a series of asbestos rollers set in pairs are placed 
ouo over the other about 15 inches apart. The rotation of these rollers 
serve to draw up glass sheet as it is formed, the first pair being situated 
at about three feet from the surface of molten glass, each roller on the 
right is given the same rate of movement by means of a vertical shaft 
and two bevelled gear wheels. The rollers on the other side are corried 
on bell crank levers with counter poises for pressing the rollers upon the 
glass. The asbestos rollers are supported in the frame in such a way that 

the rollers got apart as soon as cither any stone comes in tho sheet or 

when a sheet is made thicker. Tho gearing is driven electrically with u 
variable speed motor, speed being regulated by a rheostat. 

Glass is forced through the slit at desired rate by pressing the debitois. 
ff the pressed debitois is so left, the glass would fill the inside of the debitois 
to the level of the liquid glass outside it, but the molten glass is caught as 

it emerges from the opening, by means of a drawing fork and drawn by 

means of electric motor drive into sleet form. The debitois with its 
own weight and the pressure applied to it, constantly forces up a ribbon ot 
glass through the slit, which is drawn into a sheet of uniform size. 

Tho rollers of fjho machine by an upward motion carry up the sheet 
of glass thus formed. The speed of the rollers is made very slow till the 
sheet has passed, the first pair of asbestos rollers. The speed is then 
gradually increased, until the normal rate is established after about an hour’s 
run. The glass sheet gets hard before it comes to the first pair of asbesto'- 
rollers. The thickness of the sheet is controlled by the speed of drawing and 
is not in any way determinable by the pressure from the rollers. The sheet 
of glass runs along upwards between the rollers and gets annealed while 
travelling through the machine. 

On the top the sheets are cut by making a scratch over the width with 
a specially hardened steel cutter and by giving an outward push the sheet 
separates out from the machine at the scratched point. This scratching 
needs an expert hand, which is achieved in course of time. 

The cut sheets are sent down from this floor to the cutting department 
by means of a lift, where the cutters cut them to the required sizes reject¬ 
ing defective portions which go back to the dog house for remelting. 

Labour required for operating 4 machines are 18 men per shift. 

Thickness .—We make from 2 M.M. to 6 M.M thick by varying the speed 
of drawing, pressures of debitois and control of temporature of molton glass 
in the drawing pit. 

Output .—The utmost output for 2 M.M. thick glass is about 350 boxes 
of 100 sq. ft. per day per 4 machines, provided they are all constantly run¬ 
ning which is impossible to achieve. Hero is the point where a sheet glass 
factory loses seriously with unskilled labour as it often happens that with a 
little mistake machine falls and in order to restart it about 8 hours are 
required to heat the cooled surface glass, to clean the machine and start 
it again. 

These machines are verv sensitive, if even a small broken piece of glass 
falls down from top it adheres to the upgoing sheet and cracks it in the 
widthwise direction separating it off from its continuity. Therefore every 
care is taken not to allow the broken glass pieces to stick to the sheet 
As our labour is yet raw and inexperienced it will take some years before 
tbe full efficiency is obtained. 


Our output 
Year. 

1929 . 

1930 . 

1931 


How many 
days working. 
308 
271 
159 


Output in boxes. 

34,980 
35 200 
29,817 


Cutting Department .—The sheets are brought down from the top floor 
to cutting floor for cutting to required sizes. Each sheet is placed oyer 
tbe cutting table, the cutter sees the defects first and rejects the defective 
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portion taking out tho largest sizes from the remaining portion of the 
sheet. The cutting is done by placing a wooden rule and by sliding a diamond 
pen along it, a line scratch is made over the glass so dexterously that the 
scratch should neither be too deep nor too light. Then by giving a down¬ 
ward pressure the glass cracks at the scratch, but if it is not well penetrated 
into glass it does not crack on the scratch but breaks irregularly. As our 
cutters are quite new, lot of good sheets arc wasted in breakage and also 
the diamond pens wear out quicker. Therefore we do not get same efficiency 
in production as in Belgium or Czechoslovakia and our expenses are 
pretty high in the cost of diamond pen. In those countries tho cutters 
have vory many years practice in glass cutting while here we have had 
to take work front men who had never even seen a sheet of glass in their 
life before taking job in our works. Therefore it will take some years before 
we can achieve the same efficiency as is in foreign countries. 

Tacking .—Packing of sheets is carried out in wooden boxes made of samel 
wood, which we get from Lalkua and Najibabad costing at factory site at 
the rate of Rs. 5 to Rs. 5-4 per hundred, superficial sq. ft. Boxes of 50 and 
100 sq. ft. are packed as required in different Indian markets. Sizes and 
number of sheet packed in each box is written on the outside of each case. 
After packing tho box, top is nailed and wire or hoop iron is strapped 
round it. Packing is a highly specialized art which is acquired after a 
long practice. For want of good secure packing, our goods reaches destina¬ 
tion with higher breakage than imported one and consequently our pur¬ 
chasers have to keep a greater margin. 

Despatch .—^Full wagon load orders are loaded in the factory siding, while 
small consignments are sent to railway station for despatch. Here we feel 
the pinch of careless handling of our packages by the railway staff, who 
unmindful of our instructions such as “ This side up “ Glass with caro ” 
throw the packages like bundles of grass, while from importing stations 
similar small consignments in T. R. Vans are despatched on fixed days 
making wagons of similar goods for distant stations avoiding transportation, 
rough handling in transit at intermediate junctions and securing safo delivery 
at destination. The breakage caused in transit is to our disadvantage in 
competition with our rivals. 

Quality .—Our quality is well appreciated by the Government, Public Works 
Department, railways, and public at large. We herewith give a copy of the 
results of test of our window glass carried out at the instance of the Indian 
Stores Department at Government test house, Calcutta, which will show 
that the thickness of our glass is uniform and the resistance to temperature 
is satisfactory. Within a short time of about three years working tho 
factory has been awarded with a number of gold and silver medals and is in 
possession of letters appreciating the quality of our panes. What we badly 
need is the higher efficiency in the amount of production which can only be 
achieved in due course of time. 

Competition —The price of imported glass has gone down tremendously 
within last 10 years which will be shown by the table given below: — 

Average price per box 
of 100 sq. ft. 
at Bombay Port. 
Rs. A. 

13 0 
13 0 
10 0 
10 0 
9 0 
7 8 
7 12 
7 8 
7 8 
7 0 
it 2 


Ypar. 


1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 
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For last 7 months the price has been reduced to Rs. 6-4 per case of 100 
sq. ft. The above will show clearly that in only 10 years prices have been 
reduced to less than J. 

Noth. —Though tho import duty was increased by 5 per cent., i.e., total 
20 per cent, from 1st April, 1931, yet it made no change for tho better for 
us as the prices wore managed so as to remain as low as 11s. 6-4 per box 
by Exporting countries. 

The figures available of imports contain window panes, sheet glass, plate 
glass and mirrors. Separate figures of window glass or sheet glass are not 
available, hence the figures given below include all the varieties named 
above. However the proportion does not vary very much and one can 
safely understand from these figures how the imports have been increasing 
in quantity as the rates have been falling. It. is to be noted that the 
proportion of English import of this article has considerably fallen from 
Rs. 14,66,597 to Rs. 5,02,665 and the glass imported from England is plato 
glass and mirrors mostly, while majority of window and sheet glass is imported 
from Belgium. It is only recently that Germany, Czechoslovakia and Japan 


have also begun to export this < 

ommoditv to 

India. 


Year. 

Total import. 

England. 

Belgium. 

Germany. 

1921-22 

. 37,94,707 

14,66,597 

22,36,479 

— 

1922-23 

. 36,91,800 

J 3,34,422 

22,93,428 

— 

1923-24 

. 32,90,056 

11,48,122 

20,56,390 

— 

1924-25 

. 33,85,389 

10,40,096 

22,85,712 

— 

1925-26 

. 28,17,623 

8,76,572 

18,49,678 

— 

1926-27 

. 31,65,539 

8,71,500 

21,90,843 

— 

1927-28 

. 29,86,137 

8,50,237 

18,49,274 

1,58,459 

1928-29 

. 29,68,255 

5,70,782 

19,74,760 

1,51,719 

1929-30 

. 30,97,395 

5,02,665 

18,73,860 

1,55,007 

1930-31 

. 23,87,549 

— 

— 

— 

Note. —1. The figures liehnv 

one lae are left out. 


2. In 1929-30 
Czechoslovakia is 

the import from Japan is 
1,91,731. 

1.66,881 and 

the import 


Quality imported in India .—It is to he noted that the quality imported 
in India is generally fourth class, i.e., 1st, 2nd and 3rd quality are disposed 
of and the whole cost of production is realized there in those countries. 
The fourth quality is exported to Tndia as surplus to fetch any price. Thus 
they can afford to sell the rejected surplus at a nominal price to cover the. 
raw material, packing and transport expenses and have them some margins 
of profit, while we have to sell every quality from 1st to 4tli in India. 
Thus the competition becomes unfairly hard l'or us. 

Production .—How with all improvements we have been able to reach a, 
stage of production of 210 cases a day that is if we work continuously for 
whole year we can produce 70,050 eases, calculating its price at Rs. 7 per 
case comes to Rs. 5,36,550 while the import for 1930-31 has been Rs. 23,37.549 
out of which ball' is the cost of plate glass and mirrors. Thus the total 
import of window and sheet glass is probably worth Rs. 12 lacs 
about and production therefore is about 45 per cent. of what 
Indian consumes and we can not expect, as is generally tile case that 
every body of market controlled by us will purchase only our made goods. 
Therefore in order that all our production be sold out, we must have at 
least half of India as our market, i.e., we must be able, to control Calcutta 
and Bombay markets. Presently our cost of production is Rs. 8 per case. 
Although E. I. R. has been pleased to give very special reduced rates of 
12 annas per maund from Balijoi to Calcutta, yet the railway freight comes 
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to He. 1-6-6 per ease of 100 sq. ft. weighing about 1 maund 82 seers. Thus 
each caso of our costs at Calcutta Rs. 9-6-6 while the present price of imported 
sheet glass in Calcutta market is Rs. 6-4 per case. Keeping annas four for 
cartage and the profit for Calcutta, merchants and annas four for our goods 
being Indian made wo can not get more than Rs. 3-12 per case. Tlius we 
need a protection of Rs. 8-10-6 per case which comes to 73 per cent, c.i.f. 
price. It will be a wise policy to keep the duty 20 per cent, more for the 
enterprising nature'of the importers in dumping goods in India, as is cleared 
from the table given above. 

Now as regards Bombay market, the railway freight from Bahjoi to 
Bombay is As. 16 per maund, which costs oil each case of 1 maund 32 seers 
in Bombay As. 6-7 dearer than what it costs at Calcutta which comes on 
c.i.f. price 7 per cent, thus in order to enable us to send our goods to 
Bombay we need a further protection of 73 + 7+20 = 100 per cent. 

It is therefore prayed that the Tariff Board may be. pleased to grant 
a further protection of 100 per cent, making it in all 120 per cent, duty 
on window panes and sheet glass. 


(2) Test certificates submitted by the United Provinces Glass Works, Ltd. 

True copy. 

Government oe India. 

INDIAN STORKS DEPARTMENT. 

Government Test House. 

Test Certificate. 

No. 1617-C., dated Alipore, the 9th September, 1931. 

Issued to Messrs. United Provinces Glass Works, Ltd., Bahjoi P. 0., 
District Moradabad. 

With reference to letter No. 15, dated the 1st .July, 1931, Reg. No. 59- 
P. C., dated the 30th April, 1931. 

Sample received on 7th July, 1931. 

Two samples of sheet glass stated to be i" and ft" thick respectively. 

The tw'O samples of sheet glass were tested with a view to ascertaining their 
resistance to variations of temperature. The following tests wero carried 
out: — 

After being kept at the room temperature (31° C.), the samples were 
suddenly dipped into water at 0° C. and were kept there for five minutes. 

They were then taken out of the water and allowed to attain the tem¬ 
perature of the room before being immersed in water at 60° C. in which they 
were left for five minutes. 

On being removed, the glass sheets were allowed to cool down to the 
room temperature and were then immersed in water at 100° C. for five 
minutes. 

The final test consisted in transferring the samples from the water at 
100° C. to water at 0° C., and in keeping them in the latter for five minutes. 

Neither of the samples cracked during the above mentioned operations. 

Remarks .—The samples are reasonably uniform in thickness. The pre¬ 
sence of flattening marks on the surfaces and the slight ununiformity in thick¬ 
ness cause local distortion of objects seen through the samples, hut this is 
not appreciable. 

The resistance of both samples to variations of temperature is considered 
to be satisfactory. 
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I'or results of their tests, sec this office Test Certificate No. 1616-M., 
dated the 9th September, 1931 enclosed. 


True copy. 

Government or India. 

INDIAN STORKS DEPARTMENT. 

Government Test House. 

Test Certificate. 

No. 1616-M., dated the 9th September, 1931, 

Issued to Messrs. United Provinces Glass Works, Ltd., Bahjoi P. O., 
District Moradabad. 

With reference to letter No. 15, dated the 1st of July, 1931, 

Reg. No. 59-P. C., dated the 30th April, 1931. 

Sample received on the 7th July, 1931. 

Two samples of sheet glass stated to lie and ,' s " thick respectively, 
each sample being approximately 4"x4" in size. 

Thickness: — 

Sheet glass stated to have 
a thii.kneas of 

r 

Actual mean thickness 0-1255" (>") 

Maximum thickness of sheet glass 0-1279'' 

Minimum thickness of sheet glass 0-1233" 

Distortion of object when seen thrmnjh the. samples .—A graduated steel 
scale was mounted vertically on a platform and the length of a marked 
portion of the scale was measured by means of a cathetometer. 

Each sheet glass was then held vertically in front of and lying against 
the scale and also 4" away from it, and the marked portion of the scale, 
as seen through the sheet glass, was measured, in each case, by means of 
the cathetometer. 

The result of these measurements arc given below 


Length of the marked portion of the steel scale, as measured 
by the cathetometer, when 


Actual length of 
the marked por¬ 
tion of the steel 
soale, as measured 
by a cathetometer. 

the thick sheet glass was 
lying vertically in any position 

the -„y' thick sheet glass was 
lying vertically in any position 

against the 
scale and in 
front of it. 

in front of and 
4" away from 
the scale. 

si the 
scale and in 
fivnt of it-. 

in front of and 
4" away from 
the scale. 


2 00" 

2 00" 

200" 

2 •00" 


Visual Examination .—The thick sheet glass contains a few small air 

hubbies, and many flattening marks on one surface. 


0-1028" (*V) 

U-1033" 

0 - 1021 " 
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The - 6 7 j" thick sheet glass contains a few small air bubbles and several 
flattening marks on one surface. 

For results of tests to determine tho resistance of the samples to variation 
of temperatures and remarks, see this office Test Certificate No. 1617-C., 
dated the 9th September, 1931, enclosed. 

(Sd.) Superintendent, 
Government Test House. 


(3) Letter dated the Uth December, 1981, frum the United Provinces Glass 
Works, Ltd., Buhjoi, District Moradabad, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

As desired I am sending herewith the balance sheets* for last 5 years. 
The balance sheet of 1928, 1929 and 1930 show the resultant profit and 
loss of chimney plant and sheet glass. In fact what we have been earning 
in chimney plant, we have been losing that amount and more in sheet glass. 

I am also enclosing herewith copies of the answers to Board’s question¬ 
naire. 


Answers to questionnaire of Tariff Board. 

Note. —According to the decision of All-India Glass Manufacturers’ Asso¬ 
ciation not to press the point of protection lor blown wares at present, 
my answers relate only to the window panes and sheet glass manufacture. 

1. Our works are owned by a public registered (limited) Company, 

2. The whole of the capital 'is held by Indians; all 7 Directors are 
Indians. One of them is a Managing Agent. 

3. (a) We started the manufacture of chiemneys and globes in October, 
1916. 

(b) We started the manufacture of window panes in November, 1923. 
but owing to sudden lowering of the imported prices and some defective 
working of our plant, we had to close it. We again started in October, 1928 

4. The achievable full capacity of our works is to make 321 boxes ol 
100 sq. ft. per day of window glass ,' 6 " thick; taking 330 working days, 
the outturn conies' to 1,05,930 boxes in a year, valued at Rs. 7 per box 
(the present average market rate) comes to Rs. 7,41,510 per year as our 
utmost output when working the present plant in full capacity. 

6. (a) We manufacture the following kinds of glassware besides window 
panes and sheet glass: — 

(1) Chimneys and globes of all kinds. 

(2) Jars. 

(3) Tumblers. 

(4) Pressed dishes. 

(5) Tnk stands. 

(6) Chandeliers. 

(7) Some scientific apparatus like troughs, Petrv dishes, cylinders, etc. 

(8) Bottles and phials. 

(b) The outturn of window panes has been: — 


In the year — Cases. 

1928 3 ' 000 

1929 34,980 

1930 35,200 

1931 29,830 


Not printed. 
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C. Tho factory is situated at Bahjoi. 

(a) It is not advantageously situated in respect of vicinity to areas from 
which our principal raw materials arc drawn as we receive sand rroni 
Bargarh, 363 miles from Bahjoi. 

Sand from Sawaimadhopur—241 miles from Bahjoi. 

Lime from Maihar—459 miles from Bahjoi. 

Soda from England. 

Soda from Dharangadra—362 miles from Bahjoi. 

Soda from Russia. 

Soda from Africa. 

But we are advantageously situated for packing material available right 
on the spot. 

(b) Wc are neither advantageously situated in respect of coal Bupply 
which we get from Raniganj fields—a distance of 695 miles from us. 

(c) Wo arc advantageously situated in respect of market. 

Miles from Bahjoi. 

Tho important markets a're : — 

Delhi 
Lucknow 
Cawnpore 
Agra 
Bareilly 
Moradabad 
Rampur 
Aligarh 
Meerut 
Muttra 

(d) Wo are also advantageously situated in respect of labour which is 
abundantly available in this vicinity at a very low rate of As. 4 per head, 
most of tho glass factories in North India have got trained labour as well 
as some of the ordinary labour from Bahjoi. 

(c) Situation is on broad gauge line. 

7. in my opinion the most important factors in selecting a site for a 
glass factory in India arc: — 

(1) Nearness of market as the railway freight on manufactured goods 

is much higher than the railway freight on raw material and 
coal, etc., distance for distance. 

(2) Labour. —Should he abundant and permanent at comparatively 

low rates. 

(3) Should bo as near as possible to railway station as we have to 

deal with bulky goods. 

(4) Should be in tho vicinity of raw materials and coal. 

(5) Should be a place having good healthy climate and if possible 

free from heavy winds. 

8. Our products arc nearly etpial in rpiality and appearance to imported 
window glass. They arc taken hotter than Japanese imported goods and 
in sonic eases better than German goods also, but they do not command 
the same price for the following causes: — 

(1) Wc have disadvantage of higher breakage in transit as our goods 
going in small lot is roughly handled at transhipment stations 
while from importing places the goods iR sent in such a way 
in brake wagon that the transhipment at junction stations is 
mostly avoided. 


130 

200 

243 

113 

54 
38 

55 
51 

121 

107 
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(2) The word 11 Indian mado ” often carries an idea of comparatively 
loiv price and market always expects that they should be given 
Indian goods at lower rates. 

9. We keep on our work all year round except lor hot or cold repairs. 
The only other cause of stopping is heavy stock whenever it so happens. 
Whenever the production is stopped surely the cost of production is increased, 
as some of the trained labour and highly paid staff has to be retained 
and this expense is distributed on the production. Then at every start 200 
tons coal is spent in initial heating besides labour. This also swells the 
cost of production. 

10. The raw material used in our works are sand, soda, lime, saltcake, 
fireclay and coal. 

11. The annual requirement of our raw materials shall be if we work 

in full capacity of the window glass plant for the production of 1,05,930 
cases of 100 sq. ft. thick— 


Sand 

1,02,350 maunds. 

Soda 

32,752 „ 

Lime 

29,641 

Saltcake 

76,762 

Fireclays 

' | 15,000 „ 

Firebricks 


Coal . . . 

10,000 tons. 

Packing materials Rs. 

95,337 at Rs. 90 per 100 cases. 

12. For the production of 

1 ton of window panes of tV' thickness tlio 

raw materials required are : — 
Sand 

. 1,623 lbs. 

Soda 

519 lbs. 

Lime 

471 lbs. 

Saltcake 

122 lbs. 

Coal 

3-1 ton this year (1931). 

Name of raw materials. 

The dis- 

PlaecB from which it comes. tanceup to 


Babjoi. 


miles. 


Sand . 



Bargarh . . 

. 

• 

363 

»y • 



Lohgarb 



347 

:» 9 

. 


Panhui 



380 

» 



Sawaimadhopur 



241 

j* • 



Jaijon 



367 

Soda , 



England 




, 



Russia 







Africa 




n • 

. 


Dharangadra . 



632 

Saltcake 



England 







Russia 



... 




Germany 



... 

Limestono . 



Maibar 



459 

1» 



Jukehi 



486 


14 Sand is found in the form of big boulders, naturally decayed and 
soft enough to crumble within fingers, it is generally transported by carts 
and brought to railway station, from which place it comes to our works 
hy goods train. 
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Soda, saltcake, lime, coal, fire-clay, firo-brioks and planks come to our works 
iiy goods train. 

Crates, grass, ropes, mattings are brought by suppliers in cart or by 
human labour, as these material comes from short distances. 

15. No royalty is paid on any of our raw materials to Government or 
private persons. 


Name of raw 
materials. 

Places of origin. 

Rate at 
station 
of origin. 

Railway 
freight 
up to 
Bahjoi. 

Miscellan¬ 

eous 

charges. 

Remarks. 



Per maund. 

Per maund. 







Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Ra. a, 

. p. 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 


Sand . . 

Lohgarli . ■ 

0 

3 

C 

0 2 

9 

0 

0 

3 

Don’t use. 

>» 

Bargarh . 

0 

4 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 

0 

3 



Panhai . 

0 

4 

0 

0 3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Don’t use. 

f> • 

Sawaimadhopur 

0 

3 

0 

0 3 

6 

! o 

0 

3 



•Taijon . 

! Does i 

not. 

suit due to high 

price, 


Lime . 

Maihar . 

0 

1 

8 

0 6 

BggS 

gjj . Vji.f 

1 

1 

f 

0 

i 

9 

This includes 
grinding 
charges also. 

•f • 

Jukehi - . . j 


1 

H 

0 6 

5 

0 

i 

9 

Ditto. 



Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 





Soda . 

Dharangadra . , j 

6 

2 

0 

I 1 

10 


. 


Bags cover. 


England 

(S 

0 

0 

0 14 

0 

1 


• 


Miscellaneous 

charges. 

•!» • 

Russia 

fL. 

t» 

0 

0 H 

0 


. 



Germany 

6 


0 

0 14 

0 

. 

. 



Saltcake 

England 

8 

2 

0 

1 I 

10 j 





»» • 

Russia . 

5 

2 

0 

1 1 

“i 






1". We hold no concession as regards the supply of raw materials. 

L8. We are using soda ash imported from England, Africa and Russia 
and saltcake from England and Russia. The present rate of soda ash is 
Rs. (1-0 per cwt. l'.o.r. Howrah. The custom duty payable on soda ash 
and saltcake is 20 per cent, ph/* 5 per cent surcharge. 

19. Soda ash and saltcake are the only raw materials imported which 
are also being manufactured at Dharangadra. 1 do not know their cost of 
production. 

20. The quality of sand is fairly good. Chemical analysis of several 
Indian sands used in glass industry are given below: — 



Sio2 

FLO., 

Al,O s 

Cao 

Bargarh 

98-97 

•51 

•51 

•51 

Sawaimadhopur 

98-98 

•62 


•40 
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Limestone .—Good quality of limestone is got from Maihar and Jukehi 


having the following analysis: — 



Cao .... 

. 

536 

Mgo .... 

. • 

10 

Fc a O, & A1 2 0, 

. 

•4 

Insoluble matter 

, . , 

1-50 


Dolomatic limestone is essential m window glass malting, especially with 
our process where prevention of devitrification of glass is very important. 
But the lime stone used by us at present is low in magnesia contents. 
There are other varieties, but they have to be experimented upon, which 
needs time and money. 

Coal .—The coal of Ramganj field high in volatiles, serves our purpose. 
Analysis of coal used by us is as below : — 



Fixed orbn. 

Vol. erbn. 

Ash, 

Moisture. 

Calorific 

V'alae. 

Dhomomaiii 

58-28 

31-92 

9-8 

— 

7281 

Sreopur 

59-1C 

33-35 

7-5 

2-39 

7460 

Parbollia 

56-00 

32-75 

11-26 

1-35 

7300 

Bara Dhemo 

55-70 

32-80 

11-50 

2-25 

7194 


Fireclay.- We use German Grossalmeroder clay blocks in tank furnace 
for places where the temperature is highest and the blocks undergo severe 
attack of molten glass, but with proper investigations, a suitable clay 
mixture can be mode out of Indian fireclays. This again needs elaborate 
experiments. In England the University (Glass Technology Depot) of 
Sheffield took up similar work when during war time they felt a pressing 
necessity of having their own fireclay material and now the British manu¬ 
facturers are ablo to make fireclay material of equally good quality.. For 
other parts of tank, Indian fireclay serves our purpose quite all right. 

The chemical analysis of some of the fireclays in India are given below: — 



Sio 2 

Tio a 

Al,O a 

Fe.O-j 

Cao 

Mgo 

Allcal 

IjOss in 
ignition. 

Burn and Co., Jub- 
bulpore. 

6-18 

1-47 

26-26 

1-19 

’41 

•55 

1-18 

7-29 

K uniardhubi Fireclay 
and Silica Works, 
Kumardhubi. 

Behar Fire bricks and 

63-18 

1 

24-89 

•95 

•33 

•10 

0'5 

9-00 

Potteries ltd. 

59-05 

1-77 

33-64 

2-56 

trace 

i 


11-8 


22. In the beginning for a year, wo used imported dehetois blocks, later 
on wo have been using our own made, with satisfactory results. 

The composition of raw fireclay is given above in reply to No. 20. 

Burnt day. -We chip off the outer skin of old used debetois, grind and 
sieve it in 10 mesh sieve and use it as grog. 

Raw and burnt-clay after sieving are mixed in proper portion, water is 
added to make it plastic. This wet clay mixture is allowed to age for at 
least 60 days during which time the. clay is turned over and pugged by 
human feet several times. When the clay has properly matured, the potter 
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builds the bottom of the debetois by taking the clay in rolls, throws them 
forcibly upon a board and spread the clay out by pressing motion with the 
right hand palm and then by a reverse drawing motion with linger tips. 
This process is continued till a thickness ol about 4* and proper length 
and breadth is reached when the bottom leaches the required length and 
breadth and proper thickness, the clay is cut to proper sizo and the board 
is lifted, turned over and thereby the debotois bottom is reversed on an¬ 
other wooden board. The lop.ol the second board over which the debetois 
is completed is covered with coarse grog about one inch thick which enables 
the debetois to (.reap or shrink easily during the drying period. The first 
overturned board is separated out from the clay by drawing a thin wire 
across the board. Over this wet < lay slab, a wooden mould is placed and 
the inside of the mould Idled with clay by taking clay rolls and spreading 
it by means of right hand palm pressure and then by a reverse drawing 
motion by means of finger Ups, all the time care being taken that no air 
remains in between two layers. When the mould is filled with clay, it is 
covered with a wet gunny hag so as not to allow it to dry too rapidly. After 
3 days or so when the clay is able to stand its own weight a slit is made 
by pressing a solid iron template into the body of the debetois. When the 
template has sunk well enough the surplus clay is removed off the top, 
polished by means of a trovel and then the template is lifted up when 
it leaves the slit about smaller lhan the required width. 'The mould 
is removed off, all the sides of the debetois are well polished and then covered 
with wet gunny all round so that outside surface may not dry too quick 
and thereby crack. After about 3 weeks or so it is lifted edgoways iu 
lengthwise direction so that tile bottom may have a chance to dry. After 
about a month when it is dried, it is placed upsido down and the bottom 
is shaped, the slit is cut off right, through its thickness, and all the surface 
well grinded. Tt is again turned down so that the top comes up. Now 
the slit is grounded to its required dimensions, then polished very smooth 
by wetting the edges and rubbing a special red stone over the surface and 
then by a backward and forward motion of a specially shaped iron the 
surface gets smooth like the surface of glass. The making of slit is a very 
special art as it has to he correct to ’. well polished and absolutely straight 
in edges. When the debetois slit is cut to size and polished it is further 
allowed to dry for a month about, when it is baked in a kiln before it can 
be placed iu the glass for drawing sheet glass. 

23. Please refer to reply under Question No. 20. 

24. We imported six Belgians as the several processes require highly 

specialized supervision. The service of one of them was dispensed with 
after 4 months, of 2 after one year and of 3 after 18 months’ working. 
During this time we trained our labour and replaced the Belgians as they 
were too dear. 

25. At present no imported labour is employed. During the period of 
first 18 months’ working we substituted our local labour for imported labour; 
they still lack efficiency of experience and practice. 

26. One or two extra workmen iri each shift are kept with the skilled 
workmen for training. The experts and supervisors take special care in 
watching that the new workmen are given chance of working every now and 
then as opportunities arise. We have found that the Indian workmen 
improve with training quite well. 

27. Our foureault machines are most up-to-date and automatic machines 
and no further skilled labour can be replaced by automatic or somi-automatio 
machines. 

28. As stated under reply to Question No. 27 no further skilled labour 
can he replaced by machinery. 

29. High percentage of humidity in the air or the high temperature 
at which the different processes in window glass manufactures are carried 
on, does not affect the efficiency of Indian labour. 
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30. Wages paid during 1930, Its. 52,728. 

(b) The average rato of wages paid are as below : 


Gas producetanen . 

Tank teaser ...... 

Machine attendants . 

Machine cleaners . . . . 

Lift attendant . ... . 

Top men ...... 

Cutters are paid on piece wage system 
and commission, at an average 
Packers ...... 

Carpentors ..... 


As. 5-0 per day. 
As. 6-0 ,, 

As. 6-0 
As. 6-6 ,, 

As. 6-0 
As. 7-0 

Its. 30 per month. 
As. 0-0 per day. 
Ks. 25 per month. 


( c ) Total number of workmen employed in 1930 was 250 men per day* 
on an average. 

31. Workmen who come to work, from Bahjoi town and surrounding vil¬ 
lages, reside at their own houses, while others who comes from distant 
places are accommodated in the factory quarters which are 50 in number, 
free of rent. 

For the welfare of our employees we have the following: —• 

(1) Social club where meetings are held once every week. 

(2) Bathing facility. 

(3) Co-operative Society which gives loan at a very low rate of 

interest of 2 pies per rupee, money is deducted in small monthly 
instalments. Corn and necessary seasonal articles are pur¬ 
chased and sold to members at a very nominal profit. 

(4) Playing ground. 

(5) Free medical attendance which includes whole time Homeopathy 

dispensary attached to the factory, Ayurvedic Vaidya and 
District Board Doctor. 

(6) Night School. 

(7) Library. 

32. Coal is brought from Ranigan.i fields. 

Distance and freight of different, stations is as below : •— 


Station. 

Sitarampur 

Mugina 

Asansole 

Ondal 


Di stanco. 
678 miles 
068 miles 
681 miles 
700 miles 


Ry. freight. 
As. 8-5 per ton. 
As. 8-3 per ton. 
As. 8-3 per ton. 
As 9-5 per ton. 


The average cost of coal delivered at the works is Rs. 15 per ton. 

34. Coal is gasified before it is used iti the tank furnace. Coal cannot 
he used directly as it will not produce the required high temperature. More¬ 
over a better combustion is obtained by grs. and waste heal is utilized in 
reheating the incoming air and gas. 

35. Kleetric power is used in the works lor running the Iburcaiilt window 
glass machines, working lifts to bring down sheets from top floor to the 
cutting floor, pulverising limestone, plank sawing ami cutting machines, 
sand blasting machine, fan blowers and mechanical workshop. 

Steam is used for gas producers and running engines to create electric 
power. 

36. At present we use 2 tons of coal for 1 ton of melted glass and 3 tons 
of coal for 1 ton of finish window panes. 
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37. We consider that our works are .sufficiently large to ensure economical 
working but as our labour is yet raw it will take some time before we can 
achieve the same efficiency as is in foreign countries. The smallest unit for 
producing window glass economically is about 300 boxes per day. 

38. Description of the plant is already in our report sent on the 
13th November, 1931, please see pago Nos. 1 to 4. 

39. W 7 e do consider that the Machinery and other equipment that we 
have are most up-to-date. Our method of manufacture is identically the 
same as used by our competitors in Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Germany and 
Japan. The process of manufacture is very efficient and we shall be able 
to compete with foreign manufactures in course of time when our labour 
gets efficient and when we are able to sell all our output of working to 
full capacity all the year round. 

40. We have not installed any new machinery or plant since we started 
our window glass plant in 1928 except that we added the fourth fourcault 
machine in 1930 December. 

41. No, the conditions of manufacture do not vary materially as com¬ 
pared to our competing countries. Our method is absolutely the same as 
theirs. 

42. lVe have imported the fourcault machine from Belgium but all the 
wearing parts of the machine are made right at our works, even the asbestos 
rollers are made by us, asbestos sheets are purchased from Calcutta aud 
Bombay merchants. 

43. There is only one window glass manufacturing factory in India which 
is situated at Bahjoi and its produotion has been as given in reply to 
Question No. 5 (b), page 1. 

44. The principal markets— 

Distance from Bahioi. 



Miles. 

Delhi. 

130 

Ambala . 

209 

Jullundur. 

315 

Amritsar. 

363 

Lahore. 

396 

Rawalpindi. 

575 

Lyallpur. 

486 

Ferozepur ...... 

454 

Peshawar .... 

683 

Agra. 

113 

Cawnpore. 

243 

Allahabad ...... 

324 

Jaipur. 

295 

Lucknow ...... 

200 

Gorakhpur. 

370 


45. East Indian Railway charges 1st class rates. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 4th class rates. 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, 2nd class rates. 

North Western Railway, 4th class rates. 

Bengal and North-Western Railway, 2nd class rates. 

Bengal Nagpur Railway, 2nd class rates. 

We have no advantage in respect of railway freight rate over imported 
goods except that East Indian Railway is allowing us 1st class rates against 
4th class on imported goods and Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 
Bengal and North Western Railway and Bengal Nagpur Railway allows 
2nd class on our goods against 4th class on imported goods. 
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45. (6) Railway freight in India is charged on gross weight ratio of 
gross weight to nett weight comes to about 7-2 to 6. 


Names of places. 

Railway freight 
from Calcutta. 

Railway freight 
from Bahjoi. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. a. p. 

Gorakhpur 

1 7 10 

0 13 1 

Cliapra 

1 3 11 

0 1 1 

Muzaffarpur 

1 2 11 

0 15 

Chaibasu 

0 11 3 

1 12 2 

Purulia 

0 10 3 

18 6 

Ranchi ' . 

0 13 9 

1 9 9 

Sambalpur 

1 3 4 

1 15 3 

Raigarh . 

1 4 1 

1 14 6 

Raipur 

1 11 11 

1 13 11 

Nagpur 

1 14 4 

1 15 2 

Cuttack 

0 14 5 

2 0 6 

Berhampur 

l 4 7 

2 4 8 

Vizianagram 

1 11 6 

2 9 6 

Allahabad 

1 11 1 

0 10 9 

Benares 

1 6 10 

0 12 10 

Gaya 

0 15 9 

111 

Patnu 

1 2 2 

1 1 5 

Calcutta 

— 

1 10 6 



(Special 0 12 0) 

Names of places. 

Railway freight 

Railway freight 

from Bombay. 

from Bahjoi. 


Rb. a. p. 

Rs. a p. 

Ajmer 

1 13 5 

0 12 2 

Ahmedabad 

I. 1 5 

1 6 10 

Nagpur 

1 11 10 

1 16 2 

Bombay 

— 

1 15 6 


Railway froight 

Railway freight 

Names of plaofis. 

from Karachi. 

from Bahjoi. 


Rs. \. p. 

Rb. a p. 

Multan 

1 14 3 

1 11 0 

Daryakhsn 

2 4 9 

2 0 0 

Bannu 

3 1 8 

2 2 6 

Karachi . 

. 

2 13 6 


17. It will be possible to export window glass from India to foreign 
countries such as Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Kashmir, Nepal whon wo can 
supply them at 17J per cent, cheaper than the importers do as our Govern¬ 
ment givos a refund of 121 per cent, to these countries on importod goods 
and nothing on our goods. 

48. India has keenest competition with Belgium, Germany, Czechoslovakia 
and Japan. The competition is keenest in all importing towns for window 
panes and sheet glass. 


19. 1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 


As. p. As. p. 

7 12 — 

7 8 8 12 

7 0 8 6 

7 0 7 16 

6 4 7 9 
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50. I hare no accurate information about c.i.f. price. The custom duty 
up to March, 1931, was 15 per cent. From 1st of April it was increased to 20 
per cent., from October, 1931, u surcharge of 25 per cent, of tariff is levied 
further. 

51. So tur most ot the Indian Railways issue tender giving preference to 
tin. supply of imported goods although our goods was approved by India Store 
l’urclmso Department in duly, 1929. During 1931 India Government and other 
public bodies have purchased Rs. 2.000 goods from us. United Provinces Gov¬ 
ernment lias issued a Notification No. 79, dated the 2nd October. 1931, tasking 
all Government and spini-Governinent bodies to purchase window panes and 
sheet glass from United Provinces Glass Works, Ltd., Ksihjni, hut so far 
we have received very few small orders. 

52. Tile Indian manufacture is at a disadvantage in respect of— 

(1) Labour as it is very inefficient yet. 

(2) ‘ Raw materials as soda and salt cake are imported and are levied 

25 per cent duty at present which falls on the manufactured 
goods. 

(3) The general practice that merchants expect Indian goods cheaper 

than the imported goods. 

(4) Custom duty, in other countries the import duty is higher than 

in India, 

(51 Quality, in India generally 4lli quality is imported for which the 
foreign manufacturers are satisfied to receive the cost of mate¬ 
rial and a little more in fact they realize their cost of produc¬ 
tion and some profit on 1st. 2nd and 3rd quality in their 
own country. Tt is only the surplus which is dumped in India. 

53. Yes, because the 4th quality is exported to India and therefore the 
price is uneconomical. 

64. (h) & (<:) The block value of land and buildings of window glass plant is 
Rs. 1,12,480. 

(i/) Block value of plant and machinery is Rs. 5,82,185. 

(e) The capital generally remains invested in raw material, melted glass 
and manufactured goods as well as tools and miscellaneous stores is about 
a lac. 

55. The value given in (b), (c) and (d) above includes'the amount depre¬ 
ciated. 

56. Tf another factory be built independently afresh the cost of the 
buildings, machinery and plant would he much more than we have invested 
because: — 

(1) The irop material purchased from the Government surplus stores 

cost ps not even Jrd of the value of new' material. 

(2) We got a great help of tools from our chimney plant for the 

erection which was not added to its cost. 

(3) The staff working in the chimney plant was engaged for the super¬ 

vision of construction while they were paid by the Chimney plant. 

(D As our two experts had very good chance of working in 3 different 
works in Charleroi, Belgium, and as all the blue prints were 
made in their presence, they effected appreciable economy in 
construction of work. 

(5) The two experts, being sons of the Managing Agent, are not paid 

as much us they will be paid if they work elsewhere. 

(6) Our two experts could get hold of 6 Belgium workmen (one of 

them was an engineer) at a very low wages. In fact none of 
the workmen who have so far gone out to foreign countries for 
Starting window glass factories have accepted such low' wages. 
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This was entirely due to the fact that all these Belgians came 
to this factory on account of friendly relations that they had 
while the experts were working with them. 

(7) Due to low rate of exchange in 1923 tho Machines cost only 73 
|>er cent, price of what it will cost to-day owing to increase in 
duty and exchange. 

57. No dividend is paid since this plant was restarted in 1928. 

58. The factory has no debenture loans. 

59. Reserve fund up to 1927 has been Rs. 25,000. 

60. No replacement is necessary as our plant is up-to-date. No exten¬ 
sion is contemplated as our plant is big enough and we find it hard to dispose 
of its production. 

61. The two forms duly filled in are annexed at the end. 

62. The present per cent, of breakage at the different stages is as below: — 

5 per cent. Fourcault Machine sheet separating department. 

12 per cent, in cutting department. 

2 per cent, packing department. 

When wo started the breakage in 1929 was— 

15 to 20 per cent, sheet separating department. 

15 per cent, in cutting department. 

4 per cent, packing. 

Yet our percentage of breakage is higher b.v about 10 per cent, as in 
foreign countries the total breakage docs not go up more than 10 per cent, 
against 19 per cent, of ours at present. This will take yet several years 
to attain the same efficiency as in foreign countries. 

64. The following arc the rates of depreciation allowed by the Income-tax 
authorities: — 

Per cent. 

Buildings . . .. I L L••..21 

Machinery.10 

Tank furnace and lehrs.10 

Yes, we think these are suitable. 

65. (n) The following are average figures of stocks we generally hold 
during working period :- 

Sand. 3,000 mds. 

Soda ...... 1,000 mds. 

Saltcake ...... 500 mds. 

Limestone ..... 1,000 mds. 

Planks. 10,000 sq. ft. to 6,000 sq. ft. 

Coal . 450 tons. 

Finished goods worth Rs. 10,000 to 90,000. 

( b ) Rs. 20,000 is about the average outstanding in tho sales of window 
glass. 

66. Wo have only one head office at Bahjoi under the control of Managing 
Agent. 

67. All the three conditions laid down b.v (ho Fiscal Commission are 
very well satisfied to claim protection for window glass industry. 

{(i) Quito on abundant snnnlv of all the raw' materials (sand, limestone, 
coal and firp-clnvl is available in Tndia, except soda which is also 
being manufactured at Pharangadrn, labour supply is also plentiful 
and cheat) power is available. In fact after some time we hope to get 
Hydroelectric supply which will he about 25 per cent, cheaper than our 
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present cost. Our Indian market imported window panes and plate glass 
from abroad worth Rs. 23,87,549 in the year 1930 and 1931. If we can take 
care of even half, it is enough for us. 

(5) In foreign countries the labour is highly specialized and is of long 
standing. In order that we may be able to come to tho desired standard of 
efficiency to stand in competition, our labour has to bo trained which will 
take some time, hence it is very imperative that protection to this industry 
be given without which it cannot survive the losses it has already in¬ 
curred. We made the lirst aLtempt in 1923 with the help of one American 
expert. The United Provinces Government also helped the industry with 
a loan of one lac. But wo did not succeed and this branch had to be closed 
after a loss of Rs. 90,000 about. 

Tho company continued its investigation and efforts to mako this industry 
a success, sent out for training two highly technically trained young men 
to Europe, imported six Belgian experts to safeguard against all possible 
difficulties, purchased an up-to-date Fourcault plant and restarted the manu¬ 
facture of sheet glass in October, 1928, with a further investment of 1J lacs. 
In the working of 1928 wo had to incur another loss of 70,000 in three months. 
We gradually reduced our expenses, trained our labour, yet we had to 
suffer a further loss of about Rs. 50,000 in the working of window glass 
plant during 1929, 12 months. 

We have been trying our best to increase the efficiency of our plant and 
reduce our expenses all round, however wo are not yet able unprotected to 
mako both ends meet even with tho experience of 2 years again suffered a 
loss of Rs. 30,000 in the year 1930. 

As regards 1931 we cannot say how much loss there will be but we 
know that we have worked only 5 months and 9 days in the year owing to 
heavy stocks collected and that we cannot reasonably expected to make 
the two ends meet. From this you wiil see that we have done all that 
could he possible for us, now it is for the Government to infuse new life 
into this industry by protecting it. 

(c) Yes, after our labour gets trained up we shall be able to compete 
with the foreigners without protection. As we get experienced and increase 
our production efficiency, our cost of production will go down and wastage 
and breakage will be minimised and we shall he able to stand the competi¬ 
tion unprotected. 

63. In order that we may tie able to compete 100 per cent, duty should 
be levied on imported goods as explained on page 36 of our report already 
submitted, a copy of the relative page is reproduced below:-- 

Protection .—Now with all improvements wo have been able to reach a 
stage of production of 210 cases a day that is if we work continuously for 
whole year wc can produce 76,650 cases, calculating its price at Rs. 7 per 
case comes to Rs. 5,36,550 while the import for 1930-31 has been Rs. 23,37,549 
out of which half is the cost of plate glass and mirrors. Thus the total 
import of window and sheet glass is probable worth Rs. 12 lacs about and 
our production therefore is about 45 per rent, of what Tndia consumes and 
we cannot expert as is generally the case that every body of market controlled 
by us will purchase only our made goods. Therefore in order that all our 
production he sold out, we must have at least half of Tndia as our market, 
i.s., we must be able to control Calcutta and Bombay markets. Presently 
our cost of nroduetion is brought down to Rs. 8 per case. Although F,. T. R. 
has been pleased to give verv special reduced rates of As, 12 ner maund 
from Tlahioi to Calcutta yet the railwav freight comes to Rs. 1-6-6 per case 
of 100 so. ft. weiobinor about 1 maund 32 seers. Thus each case of ours 
costs at Calcutta Rs. 9-6-6 while the present price of imported sheet glass 
in Calcutta market is Rs. 6-4 per case. Keening annas four for cartage and 
the profit for Calcutta merchants and annas four for 0 ”r goods being Tndia 
made, we cannot net more than Rs. 5-12 ner rase. Thus we need a pro¬ 
tection of Rs. 3-10 ner case which comes to 73 ner cent, on o.i.f. price 
Rs. 5. It will be a wise policy to keep the duty 20 per cent, more for tho 
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enterprising nature of the exporter in dumping goods in India as is clear 
from the table given above and the prices maintained by them during 
last 5 years as shown in answers to Question No. 49 although import duty 
is increased in April, 1930. 

Now as regards Bombay market, the railway freight from Bahjoi to 
Bombay is As. 15 per maund which costs on each case of 1 maund 32 seers 
at Bombay As. 5-7 dearer than what it costs at Calcutta which comes on 
c.i.f. price 7 per cent, thus in order to enable us to send our goods to 
Bombay we need a protection of 73+7 + 20=100 per cent. 

(b) The protection may be given by imposing a protective tariff or by 
refunding import duty on soda ash and salt cake, or help in any other 
form such as allowing a bounty to cur industry, to enable us to reach 
Bombay and Calcutta markets where we can dispose of our increased output. 

(c) The protection is required for window panes, sheet glass, mirrors and 
plate glass. 

Although window panes, sheet glass and mirrors only are manufactured 
in India, all the same plate glass should also be protected, as otherwise 
plate glass will take the place of sheet glass and will decrease its consumption. 
Moreover if plate glass is protected this industry will also be encouraued 
and there is every likelihood of this branch being taken up shortly in India. 

69. Tf protective duty is levied on window panes and sheet glass the 
following Indian raw materials will be utilized in increased quantity which aro 
plentiful in India:—Sand, Limestone, Coal, Fireclay. 

Besides the above we shall be able to consume salteako, soda ash and 
planks in a larger quantity. There is no industry which will be at a dis¬ 
advantage if protection is given to this industry. 

Fohm I .—Statement showing the total expenditure incurred at works on- the 
production of glass during the jtasl three years. 



1929. 

1930. 

1931. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

I. Raw materials— 




(a) Sand 

16,400 

16,400 

13,900 

( b t Soda ash 

77,000 

75.800 

63,400 

(c) Lime 

6,100 

6,100 

5,000 

( d• Crucibles 

• » (Crucibles are not 

used.) 

( e) Refractory 

mate- 



rials 

7,700 

6,775 

3,975 

II. Works labour 

41,793 

38,728 

31,COO 

TTT. Power and fuel 

. 1,26,259 

1,05,000 

75,000 

IV, Supervision and 

office 



establishment 

15,500 

14,500 

9,400 

V. Current repairs 

and 



maintenance 

. . (Accounted in refractories.) 

VI. Packing . 

41,000 

39,000 

26,800 

VTT. Selling expenses 

8,100 

10,900 

9,100 

VIII. Miscellaneous, 

e.g., 



stationery, rent. 

taxes 


> 

and other general 



charges 

30,800 

27,100 

16,000 

Total . 3.70,652 

3,40,303 

2,53,575 

Total production is cases of 



glass for the year—(a) 



melted, (6) finished 

34,980 

35.200 

29.830 


F 2 
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Form II.— Statement showing the works expenditure per 100 cases oj window 
panes during the past three years. 



1929. 

1930. 

1931. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

I. Raw materials— 




(a) Sand .... 

16'9 

46-6 

46-6 

(h) Soda ash 

220-1 

215-3 

212-7 

(c) Lime .... 

17-4 

17-3 

16-7 

(d) Crucibles 

(Crucibles 

are not used.) 


(e) Refractory materials 




for furnace 

220 

18-9 

13'3 

(/) Other materials 




II. Works labour 

119-1 

110-0 

104-0 

III. Power and fuel 

360'9 

298-3 

251-4 

IV. Supervision and office estab¬ 




lishment . 

44-2 

4.1-1 

31-5 

V. Current repairs and main¬ 




tenance ... 

(Accounted 

in refractories.) 

VI. Packing . . . . 

U7-2 

110-7 

90-0 

VIT. Selling expenses 

23-2 

30-9 

30-5 

VTTT. Miscellaneous, stationery. 




rent, taxes and other general 




charges (Depreciation) 

88-0 

77-0 

54-0 

Total 

1,039-3 

966-1 

850-7 


Less credit, for materials recovered— Nil. 



(4) Letter dated the. 3Sth January , 1982, from the United Provinces Glass 

Works , Ltd. 

I luive gone through the evidence and T have verified all the figures 
including those of Belgian cost- There are some inconsistencies at several 
places. T have corrected them as far as T could remember. On page 62 
[ was asked to send a- note showing the quantities in the proportion used 
by Belgians, which is given Wow: — 

Sand.1,000 

Soda.320 

Tame.280 

Saltcake.HO 

On page 66 T undertook to inform the selling expenses of Belgium fac¬ 
tories, which I have not been able to find out. T have also ascertained and 
found that the cost of production as given on page 64 is a cost of pro¬ 
duction of work. 

There seems to lie some confusion about economical and uneconomical 
prices on pages- 79-86. What I meant is expressed again as below : — 

The Belgian manufacturers export lib quality to India at a price equal 
to their cost of raw material, packing, labour and transport charges without 
charging for supervision and depreciation, etc., which they recover from 
the sale of better qualities in their own country. This is not a loss to them, 
because they get the price of raw material, packing, biliour and transport 
of the quality which they would have thrown os rejected. But surelv this 
is an uneconomical price from the manufacturers’ point of view as it does 
not cover the whole cost of production and surely it is disadvantageous 
price for us to compete with. 
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Your telegram of the 23rd instant. The amount of depreciation included 
under miscellaneous expenses for .1931 is Rs. 15,900. In iact wo count 
Rs, 167-4 per day as depreciation on window glass plant. Out of this we 
charge Us. 100 per day on sheet glass manufacture and we charge Rs. 67-4 
on the lilown ware which we take out from tank. Therefore the depre¬ 
ciation put in the account of window glass manufacture during 1931 has 
been Rs. 15,900. 
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UNITED PROVINCES GLASS WORKS, LTD. 

B.—Oral. 

Evidence of Mr. J. D. VARSHNEI, recorded at Bombay, on Monday, 
the 11th January, 1S32. 

President. Mr. Varshnei, you represent tlie United Provinces Glass 
Works, Limited? 

Mr. Varshnei.— Yes. 

President. —You are the Managing Director? 

Mr. Varshnei. —I am called tlio Managing Agent. 

President. —What I propose to do this morning is to draw your attention 
to three or four points which are important in connection with your case 
and then try to elicit a little more information than is contained in your 
replies to the questionnaire, so that the Board may be in a position to make 
up its mind on these points. Now, the first question that arises in connec¬ 
tion with your case is this. At present- your works happens to be the only 
sheet glass works in the country and if we are going, ns the result of this 
enquiry, to grant protection for sheet glass, the question will arise whether, 
in basing our proposals on your costs, we may not bo basing them on the 
costs of a factory which perhaps may he mieeouomically located. Now the 
way in which I propose to consider that, question is this. I propose to take 
Bahjoi as a typical upeountry centre. Having examined the costs that we 
have had from other upeountry centres T personally do not see any reason 
why other upeountry centres should be preferred to Bahjoi. 

Mr. Varshnei. —1 am glad to hear of that. 

President. —But the real question is whether it would probably be more 
profitable or economical for a factory if it were located in a big port market 
like Calcutta than at Bahjoi. Therefore the problem reduces itself to this. 
Supposing your sheet, glass works were located in Calcutta or a suburb of 
Calcutta instead of at Bahjoi, would t.lie position of your factory be distinctly 
better? That is the question that I am going to consider. T will tell you 
precisely how I am going to do it. T am taking the more important items 
in the cost statement and we shall see what the position would be, taking 
the rates which you actually adopt at Bahjoi and the rates which might be 
adopted in Calcutta on such information as we have from Calcutta glass 
factories. 

Mr. Varshnei. -Yes. 

President. —Tf you look at your cost statement, the first item is sand. 
The quantity of sand that you use per ton of glass you give as 1.623 lbs. 
From the figures that we have of representative Calcutta factories T propose 
to take the cost of sand at Calcutta as 10 annas 6 pies per maund which 
gives us for 1.023 lbs. approximately Bs. 13. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —You give three or four figures for sand. J take in your 
caso 7 annas 3 pies as the typical price for sand. That gives us Rs. 9 
approximately? 

Mr. Varshnei. —The Calcutta figure is Its. 13 and mine Rs 9. 

President. —That gives you an advantage of Rs. 4 on sand? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes, which I would call as plus price. 

President. —The next item is soda. There I don’t propose to go into 
the question of prine because your disadvantage is freight from Howrah 
to Bahjoi. I think in one of your replies you give the freight on soda as 14 
annas per ewt.P. 

Mr. Varshnei. —That is right. 
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President. —-Fourteen annas per ewt. on 519 lbs. which is the quantity 
that you use is the disadvantage against you. That conies to Rs. 4 per ton 
of glass? 

Mr. Varshnei. Just a little less. 

President. —Let us take it as Rs. 4. That is a minus figure? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —With regard to lime what you do is you take 471 lbs. of 
limestone? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President.- You get it on an average at ft annas 6 pies per niaund? 

Mr. Varshnei.- —Yes. 

President.- —That gives your cost roughly as 11s. 34 per ton of glass. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President.— Now the difficulty with regard to Calcutta in the ease of one 
or two factories that I am thinking of is they use burnt lime. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore they are able to use a smaller quantity? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —May 1 take it as 250 lbs. approximately? 

Mr. Varshnei.- It will bo a little more. It will be about 300 lbs. 

President. —These people say that they receive it in the form of burnt 
lime? 

Mr. Varshnei. —If you analyse it, it will not come to CaO. Thero will 

be a little OaCO, and many other things. If I am not much mistaken, you 

will find on calculation that the figure will be at least 280 lbs if not 300 lbs 

President. —Subject to further consideration, shall wo take it as 2S0 lbs. P 

Mr. Hodkin. —The majority of the limes obtained by the Indian glass 
works are a mixture of burnt lime and slaked lime? 

Mr. Varshnei. -You are perfectly right. 

Mr. Hodkin. —In proportions which none of them determine? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Quite. 

President. —Therefore would it be much safer to take it at 300 lbs. ? 

Mr. Hodkin. —Yes. 

President. —Let us proceed on the basis of 300 lbs. 

Mr. Jioag. —There is one point which I want to clear up before vu 

proceed further. In one place, you give the cost of lime as 9 annas a raaund 
and in the other case as 9 annas 6 pics per ewt. ? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Thero are two or three kinds of lime which we are using. 

Mr. Boo < 7 .—In both cases it is per maund, is it not? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. If in one placo it is given as so much per ewt., 
then it is wrong. Both the figures are per maund. 

President. —Let us tako it at 9 annas 6 pies per maund? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —For 300 lbs. they pay Rs. 2. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —The cost of 300 lbs. of burnt lime at Rs. 2 per maund would 
be approximately Rs. 7-8-0; you pay Rs. 3-8-0 and therefore your advantage 
there is Rs. 4. Let us take it as plus 4. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —Now we come to the roally important item which is coal 
You say the cost of coal delivered at the works is generally Rs. 15 a ton. 

Mr. Varshnei. —I may explain that I generally take my coal as 25 
maunds or even less than 2-5 maunds to a ton because there is a lot of 
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wastage and some coal is pilfered. In fact it is Rs. 13 but I bave always 
calculated it at Rs. 15 a ton. 

President. —That is to say, taking the cost of coal actually delivered at 
the works your cost would be less than Rs. 15 a ton? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. Tt is actually Rs. 13. 

President. —Rut the effective cost comes to Rs. 15 a ton? 

Mr. Varshnei. —That is so. 

President. —1 think in that case we had better take Rs. 13. There is 
another thing. This figure of 3 tons of coal per ton of glass that you give, 
is that based on coal as it is landed at the works? 

Mr. Varshnei. —No. It is the effective cost. 

President. —Then I propose to take Rs. 15 for the time being as the cost 
of coal per ton. Taking throe tons it comes to Rs. 45. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —In Calcutta it is Rs. 8 per ton without making allowance 
for this particular factor. 

Mr. Varshnei. — Probably in Calcutta the reduction will not be so heavy 
as it is with us. 

President. —From their evidence it would look as if their difficulty was 
equally great if not greater! T propose to take the Calcutta cost as 
Rs. 9-4-0; that on 3 tons is R 3 . 27-12-0. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. — And your cost is Rs. 45. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. That is minus 17-4-0. 

President.— With regard to other materials—I mean materials other than 
sand, soda, lime and coal—are there any imported materials which you use 
on which tho freight from port to works would be a disadvantage to you? 

Mr. Varshnei. —There are no other imported raw materials that we are 
using. 

President. —What about your refractory materials? 

Mr. Varshnei. —The price is nearly the same because tho railway freight 
from Kumardhubi or Jubbulpore is the same for both places; probably the 
Jubbulpore stuff will cost them more than it would cost us while Kumar¬ 
dhubi will be much the same. 

President. —Where you make blocks or silica bricks from Indian clay, 
Calcutta has no advantage over you? 

Mr. Varshnei. — I should think so. 

President. —But taking bricks that you make out of imported clay you 
would have to bear a certain disadvantage? 

Mr. Varshnei. —That is correct, but I should think that our consumption 
of imported fireclay—T have net calculated it accurately—will not be more 
than a fifth or sixth of four total consumption of fireclay material. 

President. —So that we can dismiss that as a negligible factor; it may be 
a difference of a few annas? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —The next item is works labour. That is rather a difficult 
point on which to arrive at a definite conclusion. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Probably you might have noticed that ordinary labour 
over at Calcutta is about 10 annas per head whereas at Bahjoi it is 4 annas, 
so it is nearly times greater over there. 

President. —If you look at your reply to question 30, all these men that 
you mention there arc skilled men, aren’t they? 

Mr. Varshnei .—Yes, after some training. 
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President. —The average rate for unskilled labour at Babjoi is 5 annas a' 
day? 

Mr. Varshnei. —No. 4| annas at the most. 

President. —In that case it would bo at least half the Calcutta rate? 

Mr. Varshnei. —'You cannot get labour at Calcutta for 9 annas. 

President. —I don’t know if labour at 9 to 10 annas a day would not be 
possible to got in some of the suburbs; for example take a factory at Bum 
Bum. 

Mr. Varshnei. —It is not far off from Calcutta; it is about 15 miles from 
Calcutta. 

President. —I think for the purpose of this calculation a safe ratio io 
take is that Calcutta unskilled wages are about double. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Lot us take that, but probably it will be a little more 
than that. 

President. —For the present 1 think a ratio of 2 : 1 would be a safe ratio. 
We can consider the point later and make adjustments. 

Mr. Varshnei .—Yos. 

President. —If you look at your cost statement, your works labour per 
100 cases amount to Rs. 101. 1 take it from the figures that you have given 

here that approximately 18 e..ses go to a ton of glass—it is of course a 
very general kind of average. 

Mr. Varshnei. —At present it is 18 cases but later on I think it would 
be 19. 

President. —I will take your wage per ton of glass as about Rs. 18 and 
take Rs. 36 for Calcutta on the proportion that we have taken. That gives 
you an advantage of Rs. 18, in other words your disadvantage on coal is 
exactly counterbalanced by your advantage on labour. 

Mr. Varshnei. —l’robably a little more. 

President. —What about packing? Your packing is all done with 
materials obtained locally, is it not? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —What about your boxes? 

Mr. Varshnei.—' The boxes are available within 105 miles of the 
factory; in fact the majority of them aro obtained from within four or five 
miles but those which we cannot get locally aro obtained from Lalkua which 
is about 105 miles from our factory. 

President.— There I suppose you would have considerable advantage? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Not very much. Probably in Bombay or Calcutta you 
can get planks at the rate of Rs. 8 and ours is Rs. 5 per 100 sq. ft. It 
may be a bit more or a bit less. 

President. —You have more or less accurate information about these 
rates in Calcutta and Bombay, have you? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes, but you aro probably having the very latest infor¬ 
mation. 

President. —If you take it on the basis of 5 : 8, then taking a case at 
what would you estimate the advantage? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Our price per case is 12 annas and probably in Bombay 
it would come to something like Rs. 1-3-0 or a little above that. 

President. —That is a difference of 7 annas a case? 

Mr. Varshnei. —That means that on 18 cases the difference will bo 
Rs. 7-14. 

President. —Let us take it for the time being as Rs. 7-14. That is an 
advantage for you ? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 
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President.— There is another point on which it is rather difficult to 
arrive at a correct conclusion and that is tho freight advantago that you 
have on finished glassware. The only way in which 1 can make any attempt 
in calculating, that is, to make first an assumption with regard to the general 
distribution of your sales between port markets and upcountry markets and 
then having done that, take some particular upcountry centre as typical 
of the whole upcountry markets and base the calculation on that. You 
give us a list oi upcountry markets where your goods aro sent. 1 was 
inclined to suggest, looking at these figures and also looking at the mileage 
distance, that Allahabad is probably typical of your upcountry markets? 

Mr. Varshnei. —I think it may come up to that almost. 

President.- -The distance from Bahjoi to Howrah is somewhere about 
800 miles and this is about 360 so that for practical purposes Allahabad 
may bo taken as typical. 

Mr. Vurslinci. Tim further we go mi from Allahabad westwards the 
advantage will increase till we reach Bahjoi. The moment we go from 
Bahjoi westwards ihe advantage will remain constant. Similarly from 
Bombay when we go up to Bahjoi the advantage goes on increasing and 
after my goods go beyond Bahjoi to the north then the advantage remains 
just, the same ns at Bahjoi. 

President. The way T look at it is this: if you go 300 to 400 miles east 
of Bahjoi towards the south then your advantage against Calcutta ceases: 
on the other hand, if you go to the west, say about 300 to 400 miles, as 
compared with Bombay your advantage ceases and to the north your advan¬ 
tage as compared with Karachi, but you will have increasing competition 
beyond 300-mile limit. 

Mr. Varshnei— The moment we go up to Amritsar or Lahore the advan¬ 
tage is the maximum and then beyond that it is just the same. For 
piactical purposes if you take Allahabad you will not be far out. 

President. —There will he somo difficulty in calculating the advantage on 
freight. The freight that you give here from Calcutta is Its. 1-11-1 while 
the freight from Bahjoi is As. KC9 per maund. What wo want to get 
at is the freight in each case on a maund of glass duly packed. Therefore, 
in trying to get the freight on one maund of glass you have got to make 
an addition to tho freight corresponding to tho packing material. The 
figure you give of the ratio of net weight to gross weight is approximately 
7 : 6. Therefore 11s. 1-11-1 has got to ho increased bv y.-. That comes 
to Its. 3-2-0. 

Mr. Varshnei. —No, 6 is the weight of glass. See 45 (b) —the ratio 
of gross weight to net weight is 7'2 : 6. 

Mr. Tioag. —7'2 is the gross weight: 6 is glass and 1-2 is packing? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Exactly. 

Mr. JUoag .—Then its. 1-11-1 x-J- gives you the gross freight; the weight 
of the packing material is then Itb of the gross weight? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —You are able to do with so little packing material P 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President,— Let us take it at Rs. 1-16-0. That will he the freight on a 
maund of glass packed from Howrah to Allahabad? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —Making the corresponding calculation for Bahjoi, it comes 
to about As. 12-3. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —You have an advantage of Rs. 1-3-OP 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes on every maund of glass. 
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President. —From Bahjoi to Howrah would it be right to assume that 
hall your sales are in the port markets and about halt your sales in the 
apron fit ry. 

Mr. Varshnei. —That would bo right provided I get protection. 

President. —Provided you are ablo to find sufficient outlet for your pro¬ 
ducts. The special rate that you get from Bahjoi to Howrah is As. 12. 
Actually you arc paying Its. 1-6-6. 

Mr. Varslinei. —Yes per caso. 

President. —The total freight which you would have to pay from Bahjoi 
to Howrah on a maund of glass packed will come to As. 14. 

Mr. Varslinei. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore your advantage in iipcountry is Its. 1-3 and your 
disadvantage at port is As. 14? 

Mr. Varslinei. —Yes provided all our goods are consumed in Allahabad. 

President. —For the moment wo have got to assume Allahabad as a 
typical market. 

Mr. Varslinei.- Yes. 

President. —Tts. 1-3-0 is the advantage that you get on half your output. 
Supposing that advantage was distributed over the whole output, your 
advantage per unit of the whole output would he half of Rs. 1-3-0. 

Mr. Varslinei. —Yes. 

President .—That would he As. 9-6? 

Mr. Varsluiei. —Yes. 

President. —Your disadvantage in the port market would be As. 14 per 
maund ? 

Mr Varslinei. —Yes. 

President. —Supposing your sales represent half your outjmt, As. 14 re¬ 
presents your disadvantage on half your output? 

Mr. Varslinei.— Yes. 

President.— Supposing that disadvantage is distributed over the whole 
of your output, your disadvantage is As. 7 per unit. If you deduct As. 7 
from As. 9-6, you get a net advantage of As. 2-6 per maund on your whole 
output. 

Mr. Varslinei. —Quite right. 

President. —That comes to Rs. 4-3-0 per ton of glass? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —That of course includes a lot of hypothetical things. 

Mr. Varslinei. —You aro far from facts. You assume that half of our 
goods will be consumed in importing centres and another half will be con¬ 
sumed in Allahabad or somewhere, where I will have only that advantage. 

President -Tn fact you are questioning the assumption that Allahabad is 
the typical centre of your market. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Allahabad is in between. 

President. —When you go beyond Allahabad, your advantage is less. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Certainly. 

President. When you go towards Bahjoi, your advantage is groater 
You would lose on the one side and gain on the other. Therefore vour 
position at Allahabad is typical. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Supposing a factory is started at Karachi, the advantage 
will be reduced, but as soon as it comes to Lahore, I am at an advantage 
On all the goods which come from Allahabad to Bahjoi or from Karachi to 
Peshawar, the advantage is much more than what I get between Allahabad 
and Bahjoi. 

President. —As far as the Karachi port market is concerned, Lahore is 
apparently the dividing line. 
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ifr. Varshnei.— Multan is the dividing line just as we have Allahabad. 

President. —As far as Bombay is concerned, which is the dividing line? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Ajmere. 

President. —As far as Calcutta is concerned? 

Mr. Varshnei.— -Allahabad. 

President. —Assuming for the time being wc consider Calcutta as your 
typical port market, Lnen Allahabad becomes your typical upcountry centre. 

Mr. Varshnei. —1 further want to draw your attention to this fact. This 
peculiar position is created on account of the geographical position. Tf it 
was only Karachi, Multan, Lahore, the assumption that you have made 
would be quite all right. I have got another special advantage from Lahore 
to Peshawar. For our present purposes wc might ignore that, though 
decidedly 1 have another advantage there. 

President. —Supposing the assumption that T have made is qualified by 
the considerations that you have staled, would your freight advantage as 
against, the port markets he gieater or less than these calculations show? 

Mr. Varshnei. —it would be a little greater. It would he somewhere 
ahout 7 to 8 per cent. 

President. —If we take a figure of Its. 4, it would be a very conservative 
estimate of the freight advantage. 

Mr. Varshnei. —i should think so. 

President. —Let us take it on that basis. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —That practically completes the items on which there is likely 
to be differences as between Bahjoi and Calcutta. Tf you add up the plus 
factors, it comes to Its. 18. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President, its. 18 is the total advantage that you have as compared 
with Calcutta? 

Mr. Varshnei .—Yes. 

President. —Now the position is the whole thing seems to me to hang on 
coal. Wliat I mean is it your coal consumption goes up, your disadvantage 
straightway increases. If yrmr coal consumption is reduced, then your 
advantage becomes considerably greater. 

Mr. Varshnei .—Surely. 

President. —As far as you are concerned it looks to me therefore coal 
represents the key position. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes, it does. I will tell you later on that there axe 
prospects of decreasing the coal consumption. 

President. —1 will come to that later. Here one thing ran he stated 
safely. That is as things stand at present the location of a glass factory 
at an upcountry centre in the L-nitod provinces like Bahjoi is not at any 
rate unfavourable. 

Mr. Varshnei.- —You can say that positively. 

President.- That 1 think would be a safe deduction to draw. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Quite safe. 

President. —The next point that I want to raise is this: you have made 
the suggestion in one of your replies that the sheet glass exported by 
Belgium is sold at dumping prices. 

Mr. Varshnei. -It is. 

President.- The suggestion that you make definitely is that that price 
probably represents only the costs of materials, labour and other direct 
charges' That is to say the costs which if a manufacturer were not able 
to meet out of his realisations, he would be definitely out of pocket, but 
anything in tho nature of overheads he can afford at any rate to put off. 
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Mr. Varshnei. —Quite true. 

President. —That statement from the point of view of an enquiry of tliis 
kind is an important statement and I should like a little more evidence 
than you have given in your replies to the questionnaire on that point. 
Meantime I want to say this that I have had access to certain figures of 
costs in Belgian sheet glass factories working with fourcault machine and 
those costs which relate to the year 1920, T may say, straightway seem 
to bear out the conclusions that you have suggested in your replies. If 
there has been a substantial reduction in the costs since 1920, the position 
necessarily will be altered. What I want to ask you is can you give us 
any information with regard to recent costs! 1 

Mr. Varshnei .—I can got you the price that was ruling a. month ago. 

President .—As recent as that? 

Mr. Varshnei .—Yes. 

President .—You have got a detailed statement of costs? 

Mr. Varshnei .—Yes in the form in which you have asked us to submit. 

President.— Is it a Belgian factory? 

Mr. Varshnei .—Yes. There are 7 glass factories working under one bead. 
All the others have been closed down. These prices are for that group. 
These people are our direct competitors. I may say that 80 per cent, of 
our competition comes from these people gnd the other 20 per cent, from 
others. 

President.—la what form have you got these figures? 

Mr. Varshnei .—If you want figures for raw materials, 1 have brought 
them. 

President .—Have you worked it out in rupee currency? 

Mr. Varshnei .—Yes. 

President .—At what rate of exchange? 

Mr. Varshnei .—1.1 francs to the rupee. At present of course it is 
higher. As T am not sure of the present rate of exchange, I have calculated 
it at 13 francs to the rupee. 

President .—What is the figure that you have for sand? 

Mr. Varshnei. —For sand .1 haven’t got separate figures. T have got 
figures for sand, soda and lime. Need I give you figures about quantities? 

President. —What is the total figure? 

Mr. Varshnei .—Its. 100 per 100 cases. The reason for that 1 shall explain 
presently. In my case it will be Its. 276. 

President .—Have you got the rates? 

Mr. Varshnei. --Soda ash they pay Rs. 53-7-6 per ton. 

President. -Is that metric ton or long ton? 

Mr. Varshnei .- Just the sort of ton that we arc taking. One hundred 
kilo, means approximately 2204 lbs. 

President.— When you work it out to a Ion basis, T assume that you are 
taking the ton as equal to 2,240 lbs. 

Mr. Varshnei .—Yes, and the calculation which f gave you was on 100 
cases. 

President■ When you say Rs. 51-7-6 per ton. T take it that the kilo, 
figures have been converted into ton figures. 

Mr. Varshnei .—Yes. the price of our supply of soda ash has gone up now . 
ft is Rs. K'O per ton just now . 

President .— What about sand? Have you got figures for sand? 

Mr. Varshnei.- It is Rs. 2 per Ion at Belgium. 

President .—What about lime? 

Mr. Varshnei .—Rs. 3-8-0 a ton, 
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President .—What Bort of lime? 

Mr. Varshnei .—It is unburnt lime—just the kind that we are using. 

President. —Is it limestone? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. Then there are cullets which are a very important 
item. They are using them at Rs. 19 per ton. 

Mr. Iludkin. —Do they purchase cullet? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. Then there is paper which is another important 
point. 

President. —You mean for packing? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. It is one anna a lb. 

President. —I had better take down the proportions of these materials 
if you have them. Do you know what quantities they use per 100 cases? 

Mr. Varshnei. —I have that information. Unfortunately T have not got 
it here. Rut I have a figure of 1,616 tons for all the raw materials together. 

President. —You could send us a note later on showing the quantities in 
the proportion used per 100 eases or whatever the unit is. 

Mr. Varshnei. —If you want, 1 can give you the information per 100 
eases. 

President. —Tn what form have you got itP 

Mr. Varshnei. -They only say that if they use 1,000 kilos of sand, they 
will use so much of soda, so much of lime and so on. 

President. —Give it then in that fornq There is no information, is there, 
of the quantity of glass turned out in relation to the quantity of sand used? 

Mr. Varshnei. —I have not got that, hut 1 think that Mr. Hodkin will 
be able to help you. 

President. —I can get expert figures from Mr. Hodkin, but T want to 
know whether there are any actual figures? 

Mr. Varshnei. — f shall try and find out. But I have one figure hero 
showing that out of so much raw materials, so much glass is mado. 

President. —That is the information 1 want. 

Mr. Varshnei. —I have it here. 

President. —What is that? 

Mr. Varshnei.— tn the month of November they used 1,616 tons of raw 
materials and they produced 23,716 boxes. To tell you frankly, this is not 
a very accurate information. The quantity of raw materials represents the 
quantity purchased and bills outstanding. Both those things have boon 
taken into account,, but thcro is always some balance left. 

President. —Coal may be included in that and then that will be another 
disturbing factor? 

Mr. Varshnei.— -Yes. 

President.. — T don’t think that would holp us. 

Mr. Varshnei. -No. 

President. —So, you give us simply tho proportions, 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President—Have you got figures for other items? 

Mr. Varshnei.. —Yes. 

President. —Have you any figure for labour? 

Mr. Varshnei. —They have given it under various heads. T have totalled 
that all and T find that it comes lo Rs. 127'2 per 100 cases of glass. 

President, —What about fuel? 

Mr. Varshnei — Their fuel is given in a very different way. Thev use a 
contain quantity of coal. They use electric power which they purchase and 
they also use town gas, T have added all that up. and the cost per 100 
cases comes to Rs. 93. 
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President. —That is to say they use their fuel partly in the form of coal, 
partly in the form of gas and partly in the form of electricity P 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —Supposing we took this Its. 93 and divided it by the price 
of coal per ton, wo would get the coal equivalent of all the kinds of power 
that they had used? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. But one thing is certain. The Town gas or the 
olcctric power which they purchase is certainly cheaper than what we can 
produce on a small scale. 

President. —Here? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Here or anywhere in the world, we cannot produce power 
at that price on a small scale. 

President. —T quite realise that. Have you got their price of coalP 

Mr. Varshnei. -- They arc using three kinds of coal. The Knglish coal is 
Rs. 11-2-6 per ton delivered at their works, Belgian coal Rs. 13-13-0 and 
German coal Rs. 14 per ton. 

President..—And all I suppose really represent different calorific values? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —Actually do you know what kind of coal they use? 

Mr. Varshnei. —They mix all the three and use. 

President. —That of course is a very low consumption? 

Mr. Varshnei. .Yes. If you take the average value of coal at Rs. 13, it 

will come to 7 tons per 100 cases. 

President. —Taking 18 cases to a ton, it will be a little more than a ton 
of coal to a ton of glass? 

Mr. Varshnei.— Fn their case, it will be 20 cases per ton. Their glass 
is lighter than ours. That means for 6 tons of glass they use 7 ton3 of 
coal on this calculation. 

President. —What are the other items you have? 

Mr. Varshnei. —I have their overhead charges. 

President.- --What do you call overhead? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Management and direction. I don’t know what they 
mean by direction. Perhaps Mr. TIodkin will be able to enlighten us on that 
point. 

Mr. Hodkin. —Direction usually includes technical workers on the plant 
and engineers. 

Mr. Varshn set.—Everything taken together under that item comes to 
Rs. 108. 

President. —That is what we call supervision and establishment. 

Mr. Varshnei.— Yes. Then, wo come to packing which is Rs. 102 per 
100 cases. Then we come to miscellaneous. 

President. —Do they show their repairs and maintenance? 

Mr. Varshnei.- Yes. They have two accounts of repairs. One is heavy 
repair and another ordinary repair. 

President. —What is ordinary repair? 

Mr. Varshnei. —I have not calculated it in rupees. 1 have it hero in 
francs. Ordinary repair is 5,240 fr. and heavy repair 70,874 fr. 

President. —What they call heavy repair is depreciation, is it not? 

Mr. Varshnei. —When a tank is repaired, perhaps they call it heavy 
repair. 

Mr. TIodkin. —Heavy repair means furnace replacement and complete? 
overhauling of machinery. Ordinary repair will bo patching of tanks and 
replacements of bolts and nuts on a machine, etc. 

Mr, Varshnei. —I should think so. 
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President. —Heavy repairs seem to correspond to depreciation, 

Mr. Rodlcin. —Yes. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Tliey have not got that system probably. 

President.- ■ -Anyway you have given us 5,240 fr. as ordinary repairs. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. That is the total for one month. 

President. —Can you work it out per 100 cases? 

Mr. Varshnei. —It will bo 22 fr. per case. 

President. That will be Tts. T7 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —What do heavy repairs como to? 

Mr. Varshnei. —70,874 francs. This is only for tanks. There are other 
items also such as heavy repairs on othor things. The total of all these 
expenses is Rs. 78. 

President. —You mean all the lioavy repairs? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Including everything that I have taken under miscella¬ 
neous expenses and so on (Item No. 8). 

President.-- T want to know precisolv what it includes? 

Mr. Varshnei .—Depreciation, taxes and all miscellaneous expenses. 

President .—It includes repairs, depreciation. 

Mr. Varshnei .—Some repairs of ours go into that, and some into refrac¬ 
tories. 

President .—What I want to be clear about is this. Did you arrive at 
that Rs. 78 by including ordinary repairs, heavy repairs, taxes and all 
kinds of miscellaneous expenses? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Do I understand that this Rs. 78 compare? with your 
Rs. 54? 

Mr. Varshnei.— Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have said just now something about refractory 
materials ? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Against our Rs. 13, they have put down Rs. 4. 


President .—What is the total? 

Mr. Varshnei .— 

Rs. 

Raw materials.100 

Refractories ... 4 

Labour . 127-2* 

Fuel :.93 

Overhead charges.10-8 

Packing.102 

Miscellaneous 78 


Total 


615* 


President .—That comes to Rs. 5 per 100 sq. ft. and Rs. 500 per 100 cases. 
Suppose we take their labour and materials and ooal and leave out the 
heads miscellaneous charges and overhead charges? 

Mr. Varshnei .—That will give you Re. 4-4-0 as the cost of production. 
President.— Rs. 3'76 is the total of their direct charges; that works out 
to 5s. BcL 

Mr- Varshnei. —Yes, and you have to add on that steamer charges. 
President .—I am thinking of the f.o.b. price at Antwerp. 


Since corrected. 
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Mr. Varshnei .—YVe don’t know what their railway freight is. 

President. —The c.i.f. price of Belgian sheet glass, are they calculated 
in sterling currency ? 

Mr. Varshnei .—No. Jn American dollar. 

President.-- -Have you got any quotations? 

Mr. Varshnei. —T have got the market rate but I have not got any e.i.f. 
quotation. 

Mr. Hoag. —One thing 1 should like to be cleared up. The total of the 
figures seom to me to come to 465 and not 504. 

They are as follows: — - 

Haw material ....... 

Refractories ....... 

Labour 

Fuel. 

Direction, etc. ....... 

Packing. 

Miscellaneous ....... 

Total 

Mr. Varshnei.--Yaw are right; T was mistaken. 

President. —That is how you got your Rs. 4-13-0? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. I thought there must he some mistake somewhere. 

Mr. Hahimtuola. —In your statement you have said that there is an item 
called selling expenses. AVIuu-e is that included in this new statement for 
Belgium ? 

Mr. Varshnei. —1 think the system there is that they always make goods 
to exporters order, and they simply give the articles to the exporter. 

Mr. Halriiittaula. ■ Probably, to my mind, that is included in their miscella¬ 
neous cost. That means 81 against 77. That would be more correct; yours 
is 30 and 54 as against 77. Probably there is no corresponding item. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Probably not. T will make a note and find that out. 

President .—The other question 1 want to raise is this. Look at Forms 
I and II that you have sent in to us: take Form IT. Suppose we decide 
to grant protection for the sheet glass industry and you are able to find a 
better outlet for your production, to -what extent would you be able to 
reduce costs and under what heads would you be able to do it? The way 
I look at It is this: I think in 1931 your total output during the year was 
only 30,000 cases because you worked only’ for five months and a few days. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President, —Actually you attained a daily output of over 200 cases. 

Mr. Varshnei.- -It. is 187-6, 

President. —Against youv daily total capacity of 330? 

Mr. Varshnei.- -That total capacity will not. ho achieved immediately. 
Kvcn if I had a chance to work- continuously my average outturn will not 
come to 300 cases per day yet. 

President. —Suppose adequate protection were granted to the Glass 
industry, do you think you would ho able to work up to 250 cases a day? 

Mr. Varshnei. Certainly. T think T will ho able to eotne up to 300 eases 
within a sufficient period. . 

Mr. Poag .- AVhat do you think will he a sufficient period? How soon do 
you think you can achieve 300 cases? 

Mr. Varshnei. —I should put it down at 10 years. 

President. —Tt. depends on the degree of protection afforded ? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Exactly. 
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President.- —Supposo you were able to work up to 300 cases a day. What 
do you think is likely to be the cost of production P 

Mr. Varshnei. —It is a somowhat hypothetical question, i can only say 
that according to the present circumstances 1 can do so. 

President. —Let us take this statement. T don’t expect you would he 
able to reduce your cost of soda, sand and so on unless the price of these 
materials come down. 

Mr. Varshnei. —That is so. 

President. —As far as packing is eoncorned T don’t think you can reduce 
your cost? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Not very materially. 

President. —What about works labour? 

Mr. Varshnei. —That will be reduced by about 5 per cent. 

President. —That is to say it will be less than its. 100 on 100 cases? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —Ts that all the reduction you could achieve? 

Mr. Varshnei. —This is the utmost reduction which 1 hope to effect in 
this respect. 

Mr. JTodkin.- I don’t think you can reduce hv more than 5 per cent. 

President . Now let us get to the question of fuel. At present your 
consumption of fuel is 3 tons of coal per 100 cases? 

Mr. Varshnei .—It is Rs. 251 at present. 

President. —Which is about 17 tons. There must he considerable room 
for reduction there? 

Mr. Varshnei. —I think so. Except for burning our dehitois and a little 
more expense on tile drawing tank, the coal will remain almost the same, 
say presently our daily expense of coal is Ils. 475. when we make 300 oases 
a day, it will come to somewhere about Rs. 520. That means that, one third 
of that will come to Rs. 173 or Rs. 180 at the most, so out of Rs. 250 we 
will he able to save about Rs. 80 per 100 cases. 

President. —You are anticipating a reduction from 17 tons to 12 tons 
per 100 cases. Even that of course is considerably above the Belgian 
standard. 

Mr. Varshnei. —But then you have got to remember that the calorific- 
value of Belgian coal is much higher than ours: in the proportion of 7: 
10 so that the consumption of coal will be much higher in our case. 

President. Brit against their one ton I suggest If ton for you to make 
allowance for the calorific value. 

Mr. Sodkin. —F gives figures for Belgian manufacturers as 7 tons of 
coal for 5 tons of glass. T think 2 tons will he a fair figure to take. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes; it may he a little more than that. 

President. Supposing we accepted the, figure of 2 tons as your best 
attainable figure, that would not he far out? 

Mr. Varshnei. —T can only guess like that; it will be hard to attain any 
higher figure than that. 

President. --Coming to supervision and Office Establishment, T notice 
you have reduced vour supervision figures in 1931. 

Mr. Varshnei. -Yes. 

President. —Ts that, the result of retrenchment? 

Mr. Varshnei. —T have made retrenchment by 50 tier cent., in the bi'dicr 

oracle from 100 to 250 it is 20 per cent.. 250 to 500 30 ner cent, and above 

500 it is 50 per cent. But there is an express condition that as soon ns 
the rompanv is able to make any profit bnlf of it will la- given bneV +n 
them immediately and as soon as we make 6 per cent profit there will be 
no more retrenchment. 
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President.- There is bound to be reduction in current repairs and main¬ 
tenance if the output increases? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Wo have not given any figure for that. 

President. —You have included that under No. 8? 

Mr. Varshnei - -Yes. 

President. —TIow exactly do you bring about this reduction in packing? 

Mr. Varshnei.- —At that time we were not so very particular as to the 
materials we wero consuming but now wo don’t allow any loss whatsoever. 

President. —It is really economy in materials? 

Mr. Varshnei. -Yea. Our planks in the beginning cost us Us. .5-4-0 and 
we are now trying to reduce it to Hs. 5-0-0. This is almost as economical 
as we might expect unless we get the planks cheaper. 

President. —Does your item No. 8 include depreciation? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —Tho only substantial reduction is under coal, is it not? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President.- That is to the extent of about Rs. 70? 

Mr. Varshnei.- Yes per 100 cases. There may be some more reductions 
here and there. Probably 1 may be able to go down from Rs. 850 to 11s. 750. 
We have only put that in judging from the present circumstances. That 
is the utmost that can be achieved. 

President. —Even assuming that sufficient protection is granted and that 
protection is fully effective? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —The next point that I want to raise is in connection with 
market prices. Tf you look at page 14 of your replies in reply to question 
49 you give for 1931 Rs. 6-4-0 as the price of imported sheet glass? 

Mr. Varshnei.-— Yes. 

President. —And Hs. 7-9-0 as your realised price? 

Mr. Varshnei .—Yes. 

President - Re. 6-4-0 was the wholesale market price in Calcutta? 

Mr. Varshnei.- Yes. I will tell you bow I have been able to get Rs. 7-0-0. 
We do not send to Bombay and Calcutta. 

President. —I quite understand that. You sold only in the areas in which 
you have freight advantage and restricted your output to the demand of 
that area? 

Mr. Varshnei - Yes. 

President. -So that this big difference between Rs. 6-4-0 and Rs. 7-9-0 
would disappear the moment you extended your output and your sales. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —Jlow long ago was this price of Re. 6-4-0 ruling in the Calcutta 
market? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Up to last September. 

President. —This is lowor than the invoice prices that we have seen. 

Mr. Varshnei - i shall show you that. 

President. —One of the lowest November prices I have seen in Calcutta 
is Its. 6-4-0. 

Mr. Varshnei .—So it is here. 

President.- -Rs. 6-4-0 c.i.f. To that you must add the duty. 

Mr. Varshnei.- -I am saying that up to September tho price was Rs. 6-4-0. 

President. —That was before the exchange fluctuations began. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes and before the surcharge became operative. 


G 2 
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President.- -This is the price according to your information that ruled 
early in September p 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes up to the end of September. 

['resident. Have you got recent quotations? 

Mr. Varshnei. —I am just going to show you. This i« the Karachi price 
which is dated 7th August. I to gives for hall case Ks. 3-6-0. 

President.—Have you got figures for 100 cases? 

Mr. Varshnei. —They generally vary by 4 annas. 

['resident.- These are Karachi figures? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes, Mahomedali Abdullmsain is a hig merchant. 

President. -This is dated 7th August? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. I have got September price also. 

President ..— Have you got, anything later than that? 

Mr. Varshnei. —I have one for 1st October for Karachi market. 

President. —What was the price on 1st October? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Its. 3-10 0 for half case. 

President. —That is 50 sq. ft.? 

Mr. Varshnei. \’as and later on 1 have one dated 23rd November. 

President. What is that? 

Mr. Varshnei. — Ks. 3-10-0 again. 1 have not got any figure later on. 

President.- Have you got more recent quotations tor Calcutta or 
Horn bay ? 

Mr. Varshnei .—No, not for December. 

President. Have you got. November quotations for Bombay and Calcutta? 

Mr. Varshnei. — I am more in touch with Karachi figures, because the 
Punjab market is being supplied from Karachi. I think the present ruling 
price is something like Its. 7-8-0 in Bombay and in Calcutta slightly above. 

President. —its. 7-8-0 per ease of 100 sy. ft. 

Mr, Varshnei.- Yes. 

President .—What was that early in September? 

Mr. Varshnei. — Its. 6-4-0 to Its. 6-6-0. 

President. -That finishes my questions as regards sheet glass, but there 
is just otic point on which T should like to have your opinion. You have 
had experience of making other kinds of glassware besides sheet glass such 
as blown glass. Can you tell me what approximately is likely to he the 
difference in the cost of manufacturing globes and say phials or small 
bottles? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yon mean the white ones or the coloured ones? 

President. —The white ones. The real point on which I want your 
suggestion is this: suppose it happens that you have a factory which is 
using, let us say, a tank furnace. It melts its glass in the ta.nk furnace 
and then after it is melted the whole manipulation from blowing right to the 
end is done by hand -no machinery is employed—supposing on that method 
you make bottles of a kind which yield say about 35 gross per ton of glass: 
on the other hand supposing a works of that- kind make lantern globes also 
35 gross to a ton of glass, would there he any substantial difference in the 
cost of manufacture of these two classes of articles? 

Mr. Varshnei. -The first important question is whether you are able to 
consume the glass which the tank has the capacity to melt. If you arc 
consuming less glass than what, the tank can melt, then the difference in the 
cost will he enormous. Supposing the tank can melt say some 10 tons of 
glass while von are consuming only half the quantity. 

President. —Assume that you are working the tank furnace to full 
capacity. 
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Mr. Varshnei. —The more important consideration is tlie breakage,, and 
the raw material and packing, in raw material we use a low percentage of 
alkali. 

President. —A low percentage ol alkali in bottlesf 

Mr. Varshnei.- -Yes, bottles are made of harder glass and chimneys and 
globes are made of softer glass. 

President. —ltoughly what would be the proportion? 

Mr. Varshnei. It comes to something like 5 and 6 per cent. 

President. —In the case of soda? 

Mr. Varshnei. Different manufacturers use different compositions, so 
it is very hard to say. It generally varies between 6 and 6 per cent. 

President. -The cost of soda would be 5 to (j per cent, higher. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. We generally use borax for bottles, but for 
chimneys we use nitre which we don’t use for bottles. All these tilings 
taken together must mean somewhere about 5 to 0 per cent., but not more 
than 7 per cent, in any ease. 

President. —Tn the cost of the materials? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —What about breakages in the ease of globes? 

Mr. Varshnei. —We turn out glass and supposing you consume 5 tons 
of glass, in making chimneys you will not get- more than 4 tons or 3$ tons 
in the form of chimneys, because you yourself saw in the factory from both 
the sides something has to he left out. In the ease of bottles there is no 
wastage like that. 

President. —Supposing for example I had one ton of glass which T 

gathered out of the melting pots, ordinarily if 1 allowed a breakage of 

about 20 per cent? 

Mr. Varshnei. —There is no breakage. There is more wastage. 

President.— What I mean by breakage is cracking off. Supposing 1 

allowod 20 per cent, would that cover the wastage in the case of chimneys? 

Mr. Varshnei .--In some cases, it might, but generally it doesn’t. 

President. —15 per cent, in the case of bottles and phials? 

Mr. Varshnei. —There can’t be so much wastage. 

President. —Supposing there was. what would be corresponding increase? 

Mr. Varshnei. Tti bottles it is never more than 3 to 4 per cent. 

President. —If It is 5 per cent? 

Mr. Varshnei. —It would be 30 per cent, in the case of chimneys. 

President. —You have such a big difference? 

Mr. Varshnei.- -Yes. When they blow, in some, cases they don’t strike 
iliat out. In other cases they do. fn Germany they don’t waste anything. 

President. —On the other hand if you arc making lantern globes by hand 
and use moulds which can make two or three at a time, then you save a 
certain amount ou the blowing. 

Mr. Varshnei. —But then the breakage will be a little more. 

President .—Why should the breakage lie more? 

Mr. Varshnei. —There are two ends to be cut off in the ease of chimneys, 
but everything depends entirely on the oxpertness of the workmen. There 
are workmen who are causing very little wastage. There are others whose 
blowing is bad. It depends entirely on the blowing and on the cutter. 

President. Under normal conditions in the Indian factories there is a 
fairly large increase of breakage in the ease of chimneys as compared with 
bottles. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Why, not only in India, but everywhere on earth that 
is the case. 
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President. —.Wherever you use hand processes in manipulation, mouth 
blowing and so on? 

Mr. Varshnei. — Quite, 

President.- The extent to which that can be reduced really depends upon 
the degree of skill acquired by the workmen P 

Mr. Varshnei. —Surely. It is a highly specialised branch of work, 
'there arc scientific apparatuses in the blowing of which a great deal of skill 
is roquired. Even these chimneys aud globes are really a form of specialised 
articles. 

President. —What about packing? 

Mr. Varshnei. -Breakage in chimneys and globes at every stage is more 
than what it is in bottles. After the thing is made it has got to come to 
the grinding machine. There also breakage comes up. Then there is the 
sorting where breakage comes again. There is packing and there also 
breakage crops up. 

President.- -Taking your figure of about 5 per cent, as the wastage of 
glass after the melting stage in the case of phials and taking a corresponding 
figures say 25 to 30 per cent, in the case of chimneys or 20 per cent.? 

Mr. Varshnei. —T would get 35 per cent. more. That means 40 per cent. 
If it is 5 per cent, in the case of bottles, it should be 40 per cent in the 
case of chimneys. 

President. —40 per cent, is rather high. 

Mr. Varshnei.- If it is 5 per cent, for bottles, J should take 40 per cent, 
lor the other. So far as breakage is concerned we generally count 20 
per cent, from the lime it is made till it is packed and sent out. What 
about the breakage in cracking off both ends? That has also got to be 
taken into consideration. 20 per cent, is quite all right if you take into 
consideration only the number of articles. 

President.---Vctv argument’s sake let ns take your figures 5 per cent, and 
40 per cent. Do they cover the wastage in the process of manufacture or 
do they include also the breakages in handling in the works? 

Mr. Varshne.i. —Breakage, does not mean entirely wastage. 

President.. —Because it goes back? 

Mr. Varshnei.- -Yes. Labour is lost and fuel is lost. 

President. —When you are making a globe, you have got to crack nil 
the ends, and you waste a certain amount of glass? 

Mr, Varshnei. —Yes. 

President.- -Having got your finished globe, if the workman in handling 
the globes drops it and it breaks, you have got to allow for that. AH this 
is included in this 40 per cent? 

Mr. Varshnei — Yes. 20 per cent, is the breakage on the number of 
articles and another 15 to 20 per cent, has been allowed for in the cutting 
of ends. 

President. —Is there likely to be any difference in the wages paid to 
workers between globes and bottles? 

Mr. Varshnei .- In my factory there is no difference. I know of factories 
where they do make a difference. 

President. —What about pmiking materials? 

Mr. Varshnei .—In chimneys and globes we have got to use paper. For 
Lis. 10 worth of bottles we use cither gunny bags or baskets, so the packing 
of bottles is cheaper and no wrapping is required. 

President .—Globes would he 10 per cent, more expensive? 

Mr. Varshne.i .—Taking both these things into account, packing and 
wrapping, that would be about right. 

president.- Is there any other item to be taken into account? 
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Mr. Varslinet. —These are the throe items, raw material, breakage and 
difference in packing. I may mention in this connection there is another 
difficulty. Often times we reject lots of bottles. They go as second class 
bottles. So is the case with chimneys and globes. The rejections in both 
cases will come to 5 per cent. 

President. —As regards this question of second class goods, if you have 
more or less the same proportion of second class goods in the case of both 
chimneys and bottles, they cancel out. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

Mr. Raliimtoola. —I would like to ask you a few questions regarding the 
history of your Association and its working. You have in the very iirst 
note that you sent in, told 11 s that the All-India Glass Manufacturers 
Association did not wish to press the point of protection for blown wares? 

Mr. Varshnei. —T have said that they do not want to press the point of 
protection for blown wares. That is what I have mentioned. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —1 should like to know what this Association is? 

Mr. Varshnei. —It was some time in 1925—1 am sorry I have not got 
the exact date—that we formed the Association called the All-India Glass 
Manufacturers Association. When we applied to Government for the pro¬ 
tection of this industry, the application was sent by the Secretary of this 
Association. Ever since, we continue to meet. We have our annual 
gatherings. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —My point is this. Tn the statement which you sent 
to the Government of India, you said that there were 58 companies in 
existence. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Not at that time. 

Mr. Rahimtoolu. —In 1920? 

Mr. Varshnei. —In 1921, 58 (since, corrected) companies were in existence. 

Mr. Raliimtoola. —You have made a statement that out of 58 glass 
factories 50 closed down for want of protection. 

Mr. Varshnei. —-T 11 1920 there were 58 companies and by and by the 
number dwindled down to eight because they could not make money. 

Mr. Raliimtoola. —In 1927. there were only 8 factories in existence? 

Mr. Varshnei .—Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoolu, —In 1901, when you sent us a statement, it appears 
there were about 20 factories in Tndia. 

Mr. Varshnei. —I do not know. Perhaps in those 20 factories are includ¬ 
ed bangle factories and blown ware factories. At present I don’t think 
there are more than 12 or 13 blown ware factories. 

Mr. Raliimtoola. —You have supplied us with a list. On counting the 
number given in the list I find it comes to S in the United Provinces? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Blown ware factories? 

Mr. Raliimtoola. —The question of protection was to the glass industry 
which I understand includes the bangle industry. 

Mr. Varshnei. —But the Association with which T am concerned is con¬ 
cerned only with blown wares and not with any other kind. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —There were only 8 factories in 1927? 

Mr. Varshnei. —We wore only 8 at that time. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Subsequently the number has increased in spite of 
the fact that there was no question of protection. 

Mr. Varshnei. —They have come in more to suffer loss than to make 
money. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That is a matter with which each factory will deal 
separately ? 
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Mr. Varshnei, —When you asked my opinion. 1 thought that, T should 
qualify the statement by saying that they had come in more to suffer loss 
than to make money. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —My point is this. 1 don't believe that any business 
man would, with open eyes, invest- his money and engage himself in an 
industry when he knows lor certain that he is going to lose money. 

Mr. Varshnei. —A business man would like to make money. When he 
sees that other people are going on. he pre-sup poses that they would be 
making money. As a matter of fact, some of the factories did declare some 
profit in the past. You will also tinrl from our balance sheet that we 
declared a dividend of 10 per cent, in 1927. That was probably an 
encouragement for them. As a. matter of fact— 1 do not know what the 
position is at present—at least last year most of the factories did not make 
any profit. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Ale you aware of any blown ware factories which have 
not joined your Association ? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes, there were, some ill Calcutta. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—1 am talking of to-day. 

Mr. Varshnei. —There are some in Calcutta who have not joined our 
Association. 

Air. Boat]. —Your Association does not represent the bangle makers? 

Mr. Varshnei. —No. 

Mr. Jioao. —The bangle, industry is entirely a separate industry so fat 
as your Association is concerned? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. lleferring to Mr. Wahimtoola’s question, T may 
say that the Calcutta factories have not joined us. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You are talking of factories who are members of your 
Association ? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Exactly. 

Mr. Ruhimtoola .—They don't wish to have protection at this juncture 
for blown ware? 

Mr. Varshnei. —At the time when T wrote those replies to your question¬ 
naire, that was their idea. Now on second thought some members have 
begun to think that it is necessary that we should have protection. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —So the Association wishes to revise its decision. 

Air. Varshnei. —Not the Association as such hut the individual members. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —How far is the decision of the Association binding on 
its members? 

Mr. Varshnei. —I do not know. It, is for you to guess now. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It is for you to toll us. You arc the President of the 
All-Tndia Glass Manufacturers Association and it is for you to tell us how- 
far a resolution which has been passed hv the Association and which has 
been communicated to us officially by you is binding on its members? 

Mr. Varshnei. —If it was taken as binding, certainly they would not 
come forward with the idea of asking for protection. The fact that they 
are doing so shows that- they are revising their decision. 

Air. Bahimtoola. —That means you have very flexible rules? 

Air. Varshnei. —We are flexible in this world. 

Mr. Bahimtoola-1 hope you are. As regards Iho question of window- 
panes and sheet glass, you have given us to understand that yours is the 
only factory at present in existence which is making window panes and 
sheet glass. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes, plain window panes and sheet glass. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You are asking for protection for window panes and 
sheet glass because you think that that also contains the articles which arc 
manufactured by the Allahabad Glass Works at Naim? 
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Mr. Varshnei. —They have plant lor making figured glass. They did 
make that for some time but as they could not stand the competition from 
other countries, they have closed it. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That means what ? 

Mr. Varshnei. —For plain glass, ours is the only one and for figured glass, 
there is another one. 

P resident. —Supposing we decided to grant protection for sheet glass and 
proposed a duty applicable to sheets, would that automatically apply to 
figured glass? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Really speaking at present as our figures of import 
stand, both the sheet glass anrl the figured glass are lumped together. 
Therefore T should think that whatever duty will be recommended for sheet 
glass would apply to the figured glass as well. 

President. —Do the import figures with regard to plain sheet glass include, 
the figure for figured glass? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

Mr. Mahimtoolci. —But you are not able to distinguish at present the 
value to be attached to the figured glass as such ? 

Mr. Varshnei. —To the best of my knowledge there is none. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. - The total value of imports of plate and sheet glass in 
1930-31 is Rs. 23 lakhs, is it not? 

Mr. Varshnei. —The total value for 1929-30 that 1 have is Rs, 30 lakhs. 

President. —The figure for 1930-31 is lower. 

Mr, Varshnei. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Tu 1929-30, it was Rs. 30 lakhs. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you think that if a duty is proposed or if protec¬ 
tion is granted to the sheet glass industry, as distinct from other articles 
of glass, the question of figured glass will liavo to be taken up separately? 

Mr. Varshnei. —It includes not only figured glass but also plate glass. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Your factory is based on sheet glass. There is 
another factory which is based on figured glass. There are other factories 
making other articles. My point is this. Tu determining the question of 
protection I want to know whether the Tariff Board should make one 
uniform duty applicable to all or whether the Board should recommend 
separate duties for different wares assuming that a case for protection is 
made out. If the Tariff Board decide to recommend protection, will the 
duty that they may fix for one be adequate say for figured glass? 

Mr. Varshnei. —My friend who is interested in figured glass says that he 
also wants 100 per cent, protection. That means if the duty that you may 
rocommend is inadequate, it will bo inadequate for both; on the other hand, 
if it is adequate, it will be adequate for both. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The question is that you are asking for the same duty 
in both cases? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It means that the industry will be able to protect 
itself by this duty? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In your reply to Question 3 (6) you say that one of 
the reasons why you closed the plant for window panes was some defective 
working of the plant. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —TTow far back was that? 

Mr. Varshnei. —In 1923. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In 1923 you started it, then you closed it and again 
restarted it. 
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Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

Mr. Jiahimtoola. —During these 5 years you found it defective ? 

Mr. Varshnei. —At first we .suffered a very heavy loss. We were trying 
to make up our loss and set aside a reserve of Its. 2 lakhs. Only when we 
were able to have that much reserve, we thought of starting again. In 
the meantime we were making investigations as to what we should do, 
what other plant we should purchase and what- persons we should get 
trained. All these things took us that much time. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —1 )o J understand that the defective working ol the 
plant has been remedied now? 

Mr. Varshnei. —At that time we had one gas plant which was designed 
according to the kind of coal available in America. The calorific value of 
that coal was much higher than ours. Therefore that gas plant did not 
work well, ft was not sufficient to heat our glass. Hence we had to stop 
working. Now we have reorganised the plant. Everything that we have— 
producers and other things—has been planned and designed for the kind 
of materials we have to use, and according to the calorific value of our 
coal. 

President. —Even then it was a foureault plant? 

Mr. Varshnei. —No, it was a cylinder. 

Mr. llahimtool a. In your reply to Question (i (it) you sav “we arc also 
advantageously situated in respect of labour ”. Is it not a fact that 
labour is abundantly available at all places? The question that arises is 
the question about wages, is it not? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes, you are right. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —You don’t mean to say that labour is not available 
at. other places? 

Mr. Varshnei./ —Tn India we have plenty of labour available. 

Mr. Mahhntoola. —You say that you are advantageously situated. 1 say 
that there are others and that you are also one of them. 

Mr. i'arshnei.- Yea. 1 have also mentioned the rate. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —You have. That is the reason why 1 asked that 
question. T would like you to explain a little more fully your answer to 
question 8 (1), regarding the disadvantage of higher breakage in transit 
in your case. 

Mr. Varshnei. — 1 The thing is that, from Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta 
when the goods come they generally make a complete wagon for a place 
between two junctions so that the wagon goes straight. For example, 
suppose the thing has to be delivered at Chandausi, they will make a lull 
wagon for goods which are to he distributed between Aligarh and Bareilly 
so that without any transhipment at Bareilly the wagon is attached to a 
train which goes to Aligarh and whatever goods is for Chandausi is taken 
Out there, whatever goods there is for any other station on the line is taken 
out so that most of the transhipment is avoided. We have not got so much 
goods for places between two junctions so that we have to put things for 
Lucknow, Allahabad or Patna together. What it comes to is this: when 
the wagon reaches Lucknow the goods for that station is taken out there : 
goods for Cawnpore will he put in another wagon, goods for Allahabad in 
another wagon, goods for Patna in another wagon and so on, so it is 
hound to have transhipment. The result is that the more transhipment 
there is, the greater the breakage. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —As it is a complaint either it should he remedied or 
there should ho some reason for maintaining it. 

Mr. Varshnei .—The reason for maintaining it is that Bahjoi is not a 
big exporting plaeo. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Have you any complaints to make against the Railway 
authorities? 
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Mr. Varshnei. —I say this is the disadvantage we have. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —So far as any disadvantage is concerned which is men¬ 
tioned ill a written representation to the Board, it is the duty ot the Tariff 
Board to go into it to see whether it can be remedied to the interest of 
the Indian industry. 

Mr. Varslinei. —What J. have mentioned is that this is a disadvantage 
as compared with imported goods, but. at the, time 1 sent in my written 
representation it did not occur to me that I was asking the Tariff Board 
to remedy it. However now J request, the Board to remedy the disadvan¬ 
tage as much as they possibly can. 

Mr. Rahimtaola. —The object of the Tariff Board is as far as possible to 
try to place the Indian made article in the same position as the imported 
article and if there is a disadvantage to the Indian Manufacturer it is the 
duty of the Tariff Board to enquire into the question, and it appeared to 
me that you have a certain amount of grievance about this. 

Mr. Boa(j. —I don't quite understand how it. is that tile importer is not 
liable to the same disadvantage? 

Mr. Varshne.i. —It happens this way, goods which are to be despatched 
to stations between say, Aligarh and Bareilly will all be put in one, wagon 
and prohnhly at the ports like Calcutta and Bombay there will be plenty of 
goods to make up one complete wagon. We have not got ordinarily enough 
goods to make a complete wagon for any one plaee. 

Mr. Uahimtoolo. —Some of the members of your Association are applying 
for protection, i would like to know what is your opinion in the matter? 

Mr. Varshne.i. —T may say frankly that if protection is given we could 
reach further distances than we are doing at present and avoid internal 
competition. So, if protection is given it will certainly he advantageous, 
specially after the 5 per cent, surcharge is reduced or when the exchange 
comes into good order. 

Mr. Rahimioola. —My point is whether yon are now in favour of protec¬ 
tion or whether you are sticking to the old opinion of the Association? , 

Mr, Vartihnei. —I am in favour of protection for three reasons. 

Mr. Ruhimloola. —In answer to cpiestion 15 you sav you are not using at 
present Lohgarh sand. May 1 know- if the quality is bad? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Not exactly that. T have found that Lohgarh sand has 
got a, somewhat higher percentage of iron and therefore it is not so very 
suitable, secondly the grains of Lohgarh sand are rather fine and therefore 
not suitable for better kinds of glass. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —This is your experience after you have used it? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes: 1 used it for over a fortnight.. 

President. —The main difficulty is that it is too fine? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes, and also the higher percentage of iron. T think 
when you were at Firozabad Mr. Hodkin bad a chance of seeing the sand 
and he said that there was a higher percentage of iron in it. 

President. —What is the percentage of iron? 

Mr. Varshnei .—Tt lias got '51 per cent., Pnnhai ’4 per cent, or just a 
little more. 

Mr. Hodkin. —Tn answer to question 20 you say that the quality of sand 
is Fairly good. 

Mr. Varshnei. —That is so. 

Mr. Hodkin .—Do you know the amount of iron oxide in it? 

Mr. Varshnei .—T. have not the analysis with me. The percentage of 
iron and alumina in Bargarh sand is higher than in Panliai sand. 

Mr. Hodkin. —What about iron oxide? 

Mr. Varshne.i. —From the appearance of the sand l’anliai sand seems to 
have a lower percentage of iron than Bargarh sand. 
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Mr. Hodkin. —Do you think that appearance of the sand is a satis¬ 
factory measure of test? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Not always. 

Mr. Bnag. —Who made this analysis? 

Mr. Varshnei.—Some of the analyses were made by myself in our own 
factory and some were made at the Technological Institute at Cawnpore. 

Mr. Bah'unloohi. —You are importing soda ash from England, Husain and 
Germany? May 1 know what is the quantity you are getting approxi¬ 
mate !v ? 

Mr. Varshnei .—Up to two years ago we were getting exclusively from 
England hut after that the Ilavero Trading Company and another German 
firm came into the Indian market. The price before these firms came into 
the market was Rs. 5 a cwt. and the English people subsequently increased 
the price to Rs. 6-4-0 a cwt.. but since the Hnvero Trading Company came 
into the market with Russian soda ash the price fell to Rs. 5-13-9. But 
since the Havevos have gone out of the market on account of the exchange 
the price has again gone up to Rs. 6-12-0 per cwt. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You are not importing now from Russia and 
Germany? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Not since the trouble about exchange has come in. 

President. —You don’t import direct? 

Mr. Varshnei. —No; wc huv through the Imperial Chemical Industries 
of India Limited. 

Mr. Bah hnloola. I want to know something about your experience of 
soda ash from Dhrangadhva ? 

Mr. Varshnei. —It is all right in quality except that it is a little light 
for tank purposes. For crucible also it has not got so much advantage hut 
about a month hack I had a. letter that they will he able to supply the 
heavier quality also. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—At present they ape closed? 

Mr. Varshnei..- —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Have you heard anything about their re-starting? 

Mr. Varshnei. —They say (hey can't say definitely but they hope to 
restart shortly. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In answer to question 20 regarding Indian fireclay 
you say this needs elaborate experiment. Do you wish to make any sugges¬ 
tions to the Tarilf Board as to how to get this done? 

Mr. Varshnei.. —In the ease of fireclay it is not only the composition 
which plays ail important part, but composition as well as the physical 
property. Two or three clays having different physical properties can bo 
mixed up to give better result. So that if any experiment is conducted on 
firoclay anywhere in India, first of all the}’ should carry on a chemical 
analysis and then they should find out the physical properties of different 
kinds of clay. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is it your intention that there should he research 
work done in India? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Certainly. Of course this kind of research work is 
really no research work hut mixing two or three things and finding out the 
result, it is not very high scientific work, but two or three clays of 
different physical property should ho mixed up to see what temperature 
they can stand. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —This can’t he done without a laboratory. It is your 
intension that tho Government of India should appoint experts and have 
a laboratory where this can he done? 

Mr. Varshnei. —You have already experts and laboratories in India in 
which this can he done. This sort of work does not require a big furnace: 
it will require only a small furnace which is available in these laboratories. 
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For example the Technological Institute at Cawnpore or the Indian Institute 
of Science at Bangalore, can carry out these experiments. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—What kind of experts are you thinking ol‘? 

Mr. Varshnri .—Take for example I)r. J)rane of the Technological 
Institute at Cawnpore; he can certainly conduct, tests like this. Tt does 
not require very special knowledge. An ordinary analytical chemist can 
do this. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—Tu answer to question 24 you talk of six Belgian 
experts whom you brought out here and subsequently their services were 
dispensed with. What was the exact reason? 

Mr. Varshnei .— Because they were rather costly and this put me to 
serious loss. Moreover the work that T could get from them could be done 
by in}- two sons who had training in Belgium. 

Mr. Rahhntoola .—Your works started in 1916. When did you get these 
men ? 

Mr. Varshnci. —They came out in September 1928. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—Bv that time one of your two sons was under train¬ 
ing? 

Mr. Varxhni'i. These people came two months after my son came out 
here. As soon as they came we started work. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.-An answer to question .jfl you say that your machi¬ 
nery and other equipments are up to date and ihai your method is identi¬ 
cally the same. 1 think that is the result of your sons’ visit to Belgium. 
Have you got personal experience to make that statement or are you 
satisfied that whatever machinery you have at present is up to date and 
efficient? 

Mr. Varshnri. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—Though you are not able to work on an economical 
basis? 

Mr. V orshnri .—It is not the machinery; the labour is not. yet so effi¬ 
cient. For example, in cutting we waste a lot; on the machine our men 
are not able to give us touch outturn as they should; at times our gas 
producers give trouble. My sous do correct them cut they can’t all the 
time be on the producers. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In answer to question 17 you make a certain com¬ 
plaint? 

Mr. Varshnri.—T think there you can certainly rake some steps to help 

UK. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—Will you explain your point in a little more detail? 

Mr. Varshnri .—The import duty at Calcutta or am- other importing 
town is 15 per cent. According to the agreement Government has got with 
places like Afghanistan, Baluchistan. Kashmir, Nepal and so on when tho 
goods enter into these territories they get a refund of 7’. per cent. Wo 
can't get any refund; so what it Comes to is that though outside these 
territories we are able to compete we are barred from competing by this 
"a per cent, as our goods cost 7-1 per cent, more because ol' the refund thev 
get. " ' 

Mr. Rah im 1 oat a. —Suppose T am an importer of glass in Karachi and I 
want lo send the goods to Afghanistan then T have got to pay 15 per cent 
duty at Karachi port. 

Mr. Varshnci.— Yes, and get a refund of 7.1 per cent, over there as soon 
us the goods cross the border. 

President. —On re-export? 

Mr. Varshnei.- Yes. Tt so happened that I had secured some order 
from Jammu and the exporter wrote lo me that he could not get any refund 
on my goods while on imported goods he received 7J per cent, refund. 
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Mi'. Bahimtoola .—The dealer in Kashmir receives 7f per cent, from the 
Government of India? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —The dealer who buys imported sheet glass in British India 
sends that to Kashmir. The dealer pays the importer a price correspond¬ 
ing to the revenue duty, let us say. Id per cent.. When the dealer re-exports 
that to Kashmir, he gets a refund of 7i per cent.? 

Mr. Varshne. i. —Yes. 

President .—Now in your ease when you send it into Kashmir, no ques- 
Lion of refund at all arises. 

Mr. Varshnei. —No. 

President .—And therefore as far as goods so.ld in Kashmir are con- 
■ corned, the price against which you have to compete is the c.i.f. price at 
Karachi plus 7£ per cent. Ordinarily in British India you compete against 
imported goods at c.i.f. price plus 15 per cent, revenue duty. Against 
goods re-exported to Kashmir, you compete at c.i.f. price plus 7j per cent.? 

Mr. Varsh nei. —Yes. 

Mr. Bulliin 1 unlit .—In other words they have to pay 7J per cent, duty 
instead of lo per cent. duty. 

Mr. Varshne-i. —Quite so. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—On page 45. in answer to question 51 you sav: — 

“ During 19m India Government and other public bodies have pur¬ 
chased Hs. 2,000 goods from ns. United Provinces Government 
has issued a Notification No. 70. dated 2nd October, asking all 
Government and semi-Govennnent bodies to purchase window- 
panes and sheet glass from U. P. Glass Works, Ltd.”. 

May I know whether it was done by any representation that you made or 
whether the Government approved the quality? 

Mr. Varshnei .—T approached the India Government first and then India, 
Government approved the article and they placed an order. Then I 
approached the United Provinces Government and said “ India Government 
lias approved my goods and they are purchasing from me. 1 hope you will 
also be kind enough To patronise my goods”, On that they passed this 
notification (Handed in). 

Mr. lloity .—Have you received ally orders? 

Mr. Varshnei .—I am getting small orders from the United Provinces 
Government. 1 received only one order from the Tndia Government. Here 
is a copy of the letter of appreciation (Handed inf. 

President ■—Could you put in a copy of this? 

Mr. Varshnei .—You can keep it. 

Mr. Bah ini taolu.—T he United Provinces Government purchased it for 
their own requirements. The notification was issued for supply to the local 
and municipal bodies. 

Mr. Varshnei .—The United Provinces Government never purchased for 
their own purpose. This is the first notification and afterwards I. received 
some orders from some of the local bodies. 

Mr. Itahimtaaln .—I want to know on what basis this notification was 
issued. 

Mr. Varshnei .—In 1929 my goods were approved bv the Tndia Govern¬ 
ment and then l insisted on supplying. Ultimately J had an order. I 
supplied that order. Then T approached the United Provinces Government 
and said “Here is India Government's certificate mid the local Govern¬ 
ment must also patronise Afterwards that notification was issued. 

Mr. Rahi rntuola .— On page 4H, in answer to questions 52 and also 55. 
there is a statement made hv you that the goods imported into India are 
uneconomical. 
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Mr. Vnrshnei. —Yes. I say that because the Roods in India—T mean tho 
window panes and sheet glass are imported 4th quality, while we have got 
to sell whether it is first or second or 3rd all in India. Against that 4th 
quality, we have to sell all the qualities. 

Mr. Huhimlonla. —That is exactly my point. If the quality is 4th class 
then it will fetch a lower price in India. Tlow does it prove uneconomical 
to the manufacturer!"' 

Mr. Yarshnei. —As compared to us? In other words we have our com¬ 
petition in price with that of Ith quality of Belgium. 

Mr. Unhimtonla. —You are now talking of the price which the importers 
receive as uneconomical. There is no comparison. 

Mr. Vnrshnei. —Importers are not receiving uneconomical prices. They 
are importing at economical prices, l’rohablv my language may not he, 
clear and let me now make myself clear. Supposing the cost of manufacture 
is Its. 100, because it is the Ith quality they dispose it off at Its. 80 and we 
have to compete against Hs. 80 and against an article which is of 4th 
quality. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You are not able ‘to compete with the 1th class goods 
which ore imported? 

Mr. Vnrshnei. —My price cannot he SO per cent, of the cost of production. 

1 have to charge cent per cent. 

Mr. Rahimtanht.. —]n your representation you fell us that you are able 
to manufacture about equal to the quality of imported goods? 

Mr. VarsKnei.- Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtuola That means your present quality of 1st class or second 

class is the 4th class of the other countries. 

Mr. Varshnei, —You may take it that way. An infant industry is not 
supposed to produce such a nice stuff as an experienced and well established 
industry. 

Mr. Bah i nit not n. I don't want, to take it any wav. T am basing my 
argument on the note submitted hv you. You say that vour goods are 
equal to the quality of the imported goods and when the imported goods 
are 4th quality, your goods are comparable to the 4th class. 

Mr. Vii rsh nei. --You have rightly understood what T have said. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. — You wish to change your statement by saying that it 
is not uneconomical to the people who manufacture outside Tndin. hut it is 
uneconomical for you to manufacture at that price? 

Mr. Vnrshnei. —Quite true. 

President. May 1 make quite sure of that statement? Supposing a 
Belgian manufacturer manufactures 1,000 tons of sheets, out of that, let" us 
say. 250 tons is 4th quality. X-nw the price lie charges for that 4lh quality 
is, lot us say, a price that corresponds to his labour, his materials, and 
his fuel and nothing more. It may be what lie loses on that 250 tons of 
4th quality, he recovers from a slightly higher price which lie receives on the 
other 750 tons, but if you look at the price in relation to the price of 250 
tons, that is to say looking at it in relation to the average cost of the whole 
lot, the price charged by the manufacturer from the manufacturer’s point of 
view is uneconomical. 

Mr. Vnrshnei. —I quite follow you. 

President. —Tt. is not likely that on his aggregate sales he would care to 
lose. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Xo. 

President. —But if you allowed on the 4th quality shipped to India the. 
kind of price which works out. at the average cost, of the whole output, then 
you will find the price is less than an economical price. 

Mr. Vnrshnei. —1 will tell you it is not uneconomical for them. Tf our 
outturn is not consumed fully in the market at a rate which is economical 
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for us, then it is always necessary for us that for that quantity which is 
over and above the. requirements, it is economical to sell the excess at a 
cheaper rate, because otherwise we have to stop our work and there we 
suffer much more than what we will lose in selling at a cheaper price. 

President. —I am only anxious that your statement does not damage 
your own ease. 

Mr. Vo.rshn.ei. —I do not. know. We are workman class. 

President . —Your statement is going into the evidence. The point is 
this: if the kind of goods imported against which you have to compete arc 
goods which are second class on whicli a price is charged which does not 
correspond to the manufacturer’s cost, but simply such price as tho goods 
will fetch. 

Mr. Varshnei. —And it is called dumping price. 

President. —If you grant that this price is economical to the manufac¬ 
turer you are knocking the bottom out of the case of dumping. 

Mr. Tarsi)net. —It is economical in that sense. 

President. —You gave us Belgian costs. I have formed a sort of general 
idea subject to further consideration that the f.o.b. price at which 4th 
quality sheets are being shipped to India by Belgian manufacturers 
corresponds to little more than tin- cost of the labour and materials in the 
sheet factory. If that is so, the price cannot he regarded from a commercial 
practice as an economical price. 

Mr. Varshnei. —No. I will call it economical, because if lie doesn’t 
dispose of that goods, he had to sell if. in his own country. "Probably it 
will not fetch that much price. So the rejected goods if he sells at a 
cheaper price, it is called economical and that is why we sell 2nd elass goods 
at 25 per cent. less. 

President. —If T throw rnv wasted goods into a market where another 
manufacturer tries to make an holiest living, do you suggest that the prac¬ 
tice is a. fair practice? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Tt may or may not he a fair practice. In business one 
cares for his own interest ('since corrected). 

President. —Generally you find with regard to all goods, export prices 
are lower than current internal prices. 

Mr. Varshnei.. -Yes. 

President. —There is a certain margin of difference. When the margin 
of difference amounts to about ICO per cent., then it. is not ordinary com¬ 
mercial practice. 

Mr.. Varshnei. —1 do not know if they have got this idea or not. As T 
have already told von in 1027 flic price was Rs. 7-12-0: in 192ft it was 
Its. 7-8-0: if came to Rs. 7 in 1929 and in 1991 thev have brought it down 
to Rs. 0-4-0. T may he wrong in inv reading. What I road from these 
figures is this: as we have started a factory over here, they want to crush 

it. They perhaps say to themselves: “ we don’t rare for a year or two or 

oven three if wo go on dumping our goods and if their factory is ultimately 
closed, wo will have a chance later on fo make a profit ”. T don’t know 
if that is their idea. This can he their idea, otherwise T don’t understand 

how their price can he so cheap. Their processes arc just the same as they 

were 4 years ago. The cost of production was nearly as much as it is to-dav, 
hut their price in India has gone down by something like Rs. 1-8-0 per 
case. 

President. —Tf von are satisfied that it is legitimate competition, I have 
nothing to say. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Tt is never a legitimate competition. Tl is after all com¬ 
petition and in some cases it may he called bv any bad name. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —On page 15, in answer to question 55 you say: “ the 
value given in b, c and d which comes to Tts. 6,95,000 includes the amount 
of depreciation ”. May I know how much is it? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Depreciation fund up to 1929 was Rs. 1,67,672-15-0. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Out of that Rs, 1,67,000 has to be deducted? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes if you want to arrive at the present cost of machinery 
and buildings. 

Mr. Boag. —You mean Its. 6,95,000 less Rs. 1,67,000? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —On page 16 you say no dividend is paid since the 
plant was started. That means restarted? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes from 1928. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Not from 1923? 

Mr. Varshnei. —No. In 1925 we declared a dividend. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In answer to question 56 (3) you say: 

“ The staff working in the chimney plant was engaged for the super¬ 
vision of construction while they were paid by the chimney 
plant.” 

Mr. Varshnei. —Tho superior staff, for example, myself, my two sons, 
the engineers—all these people had to supervise that work although we 
charged them to chimney plant. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Don’t you allocate? 

Mr. Varshnei. —No. We thought as long as the cow doesn’t give milk, 
we could not count on that. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You know it is not the way to do? 

Mr. Varshnei. —I agree. I know it is a wrong way. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Another point is if you are now confining your atten¬ 
tion as I understand you do only to the sheet glass? 

Mr. Varshnei. —1 am doing both. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You are at present. Sometime before your opinion 
was for asking for protection for sheet glass only. At that time it was 
very necessary to find out what tho cost actually would be. If you had 
allocated, it would have given us an idea. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes, hut we didn’t do it. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In answer to question 62, you have said that it would 
take several years to attain the efficiency regarding breakages as in foreign 
countries. 1 suppose it is due to deficiency in labour. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Exactly. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In your reply to Question 67 (a) you are talking of 
hydro electric supply. May I know from where you expect to get it? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Wc have got hydro electricity up to Chandausi. We are 
only about II miles from Chandausi. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have had no conversation with them? 

Mr. Varshnei, —1 did have. So far they aro not prepared to come 
farther than Chandausi. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Therefore there is no immediate prospect. 

Mr. Varshnei. —No. It may be after a year or two, but not this month 
or next month. There is another trouble. They do not guarantee a con¬ 
tinuous supply. Tf there is any breakdown even for a minute, then all the 
machines will come to a stand still. Y e will lose much in that case. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That means you arc still in con;espondence with 
them ? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes, 


Gr.ASS 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —Tn your reply to Questiou 68, you talk about the 
duty. I suppose you actually mean 75 per cent, over and above th© 
s-rcharge, that is to say 100 per cent, inclusive of the surcharge? 

Mr. Varshnei .—In my answer you will find that 1 have based nay calcu¬ 
lation on Rs. 5 as the c.i.f. As long as Rs. 6 remains as the c.i.f. price, 
that is necessary. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Does that Rs. o include the Customs duty? 

Mr. Varshnei .—No. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—You are asking for a duty of 75 per cent, over and 
above the present duty which includes the surcharge? 

Afr. Varshnei .—Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—iu 67 {(') you arc asking for the protection of plate 
glass though at present no factory in India is manufacturing plate glass? 

Mr. Varshnei. —I am asking for that because if you protect sheet glass 
and leave out plate glass, then plate glass will become cheaper and will 
take the place of sheet glass. 

Mr. Hoag. —What is the difference in price now? 

Mr. Varshnei.---I haven't got very much idea about plate glass. But my 
friend behind says that it ail depends on the size. 

Mr. rtoag .—Ts the difference more than 100 per cent.? 

Mr. Varshnei .—I can tell you from my personal experience about the 

sheet glass which is of small size—say 7/5 or 8/6. At Delhi we can get 

plate glass of that size at the rate of 4| annas per square font and my 

sheet glass of the same thickness is being sold at. 3 annas 9 pies. That 

mean- a difference of !) pies which will work out to something like 20 per 
cent. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—1. asked you this question because I wanted to make 
the position rather clear that, you were asking for the protection of plate 
glass simply because plate glass might take the plate of sheet glass? 

Mr. Varshnei .—Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—I want to know whether that is the only reason or 
whether you still contemplate making plate glass in Tndia? 

Afr. Varshnei.—Certainly, I myself might go in for that. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—You have not got, the necessary equipment for that, 
have you? 

Mr. Varshnei.. —The grinding and polishing plant I have already got. 
Tt is only the table that is required. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What would that cost? 

Afr. Varshnei. —It would uot cost more than Rs. 50,000. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—At present there is no factory in India which manu¬ 
factures plate glass? 

M r. Varsh net. —No. 

Mr. Roag .—Is that Rs. 50,000 based on any definite enquiries that you 
made ? 

Mr. Varshnei.--Yes. In the beginning I was for making plate glass. 
Then 1 changed my opinion and wont in for sheet glass. 

Afr. Rahimtoola. —Til the representation made to the Government of 
India by the All-Tndiu Glass Manufacturers Association, certain other items 
arc mentioned for protection. This is what is said in paragraph 5 of that 
representation. “ At present there is an ad valorem import duty of 15 per 
cent on soda asli which is used in large quantities in the manufacture of 
glass and which has to be imported. This duty is a positive handicap on 
this industry since this raw material is an essential one. The crucibles or 
pots which have also to he imported to a great extent havo to pay an 
import duty of 15 per cent.” May I know' whether you havo any sugges¬ 
tions regarding these ? 
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Mr. Varshnei. —Soda, crucibles and other chemicals we import now. If 
the duty is reduced on these, it would moan so much protection to us. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —If iu arriving at a scheme of protection the Tariff 
Board takes into consideration the present duty and the duty on soda ash 
and crucibles, you will be satisfied ? 

Mr. Varslinei. —It will be all the same to us whether you take it off 
here or give it there. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.'— Your present proposals do not emphasise these? 

Mr. Varshnei. —I am emphasising the cent per cent. duty. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That means you are not emphasising these points? 

Mr. Varshnei. —-Not over and above that. Cent, per cent, duty wilA 
serve my purpose, but probably a case may come before you from tho bangle 
manufacturers saying that it is the chemicals that affect them. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —So far as you are concerned you will be perfectly 
satisfied if the duty is increased and you will not insist on getting protection 
for tho things mentioned in tho representation of the Glass Manufacturers 
Association? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Tn my individual capacity I can tell you I shall be 
satisfied. 

Mr. Boag. —I should like to go back to the subject of your Association. 
What are its objects? 

Mr. Varshnei. —The development of the glass industry in India. 

Mr. Boag. —Generally? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —On what particular lines is the Association working? What 
has it done? 

Mr. Varshnei.— Wc meet together and discuss questions about control¬ 
ling the market, improving the quality, representing to the Tariff Board, 
etc. 

Mr. Boag. —TTave you been able to do anything in the way of marketing? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Several times we did combine and keep up tho price and 
several times we also failed. 

Mr. Boag. —You can quote instances in which you have achieved Romo 
result ? 

Mr. Varshnei. —In 1929 we came to some sort of understanding about 
rates and we went on for some time for a year or so and then we failed. 

Mr. Boag. —Why did the arrangement break down? 

Mr. Varshnei. —We fought amongst ourselves. 

Mr, Tloaq .—What about improving the quality? TTow do you set about 
it? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Wo meet together and discuss things. We read papers 
about furnace improving, about raw materials and so on. 

Mr. Boag .—You have not considered the possibility of setting up any 
technical organisation ? 

Mr. Varshnei. —We are too poor to think of that. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Yon had a Technological School in 1908? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Where? You mean the one at Talegaon? 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have done some work there? 

Mr. Varshne.i. —I do not know T can take much credit for that. But it 
cannot he denied that we have done some work 

Mr. Rahimtoola —You have been able to train ono man who has started 
a factory in Satara? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. There arc several such. 

H 2 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —You can bo proud of them? 

Mr. Varshnei. —I thank you so much for saying that. 

Mr. Bong. —When we were in Calcutta wo heard that the Glass manu¬ 
facturers in Bengal formed an Association of their own? 

Mr. Varshnei. —I have been told so. 

Mr. Boag. —Has your Association any relation with them at all? 

Mr. Varshnei. —We aro sister Associations. 

Mr. Boag. —You are in competition with them? 

Mr. Varshnei. —I don’t think that we are in competition. There is not 
vory much competition in [>iicc with the Calcutta people. They don’t sell 
their goods vory much outside Calcutta. They generally sell their goods 
right in Calcutta itself. Wc cover a very large area in India, 

Mr. Boag. —Apart from the factories in Bengal, your Association 
represents the whole of the rest of India? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Are there any manufacturers outside Bengal who are not 
members of your Association? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Thcro is one factory in Gondia. Some time back they 
also applied to ns and expressed a desire to become a member, but 1 do 
not know what became of that. 

Mr. Boag. —As regards your answer to question i. I should like to be 
certain whether T have understood it correctly or not. T have noted that 
tho weight of each box will be 146 lbs. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes, it will be 144 to 146 lbs. including packing. 

Mr. Boag. —How much is packing out of that? 

Mr. Varshnei .—120 lbs. is the weight of glass. 

President. —Taking sheet of about 17 to 18 oz.? 

Mr. Varshnei. —That will he 18 to 10 oz. 

President. —If you take your average of 16 oz. 

Mr. Varshnei. —We have not been able to achieve that. Next month 1 
may be able to achieve that. 

Mr. Boag. —Could you toll us exactly how you arrived at those figures 
given in your answers to questions 11 and 12? 

Mr. Varshnei. —T took down tho weight of the production and then 
divided it according to my proportion. In this connection 1 may tell you 
that if you add the weight of sand, soda, lime, salt cake, etc., the weight 
will come to much more than 120 lbs. per box. But the dill’erenee is due 
to tho loss in melting. 

President. —Wo understand that. 

Mr. Boag. —In giving these figures you worked back from the weight of 
glass produced? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Exactly, that is what T have done. 

Mr. Boag. —You have not taken the weight of the materials you used? 

Mr. Varshnei. —No. What T have done is this. This production is onr. 
imaginary production. It is not our actual production. 

Mr. Boag. —It is on the assumption that you work to your full capacity? 

Mr Varshnei .—Yes. 

Mr. Boag, —T notico that you put down your requirement of coal at 
10,000 tons? 

Mr. Varshnei .—Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —You told us this morning that you did not expect to get down 
to a lower consumption than 2 tons per ton of glass? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 
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Mt. Boag. —If you work on your figure of 120 lbs. per box, you will find 
that 10,000 tons of coal will come to something considerably less than 
2 tons of coal per ton of glass. 

Mr. Varshnei. —The calculation may be wrong. Have you made allow¬ 
ance for CO, which will go away ? 

Mr. Boag. —No. 1 am simply taking your maximum production at 
120 lbs. a case and your 10,000 tons of coal. It is below 2 tons of coal per 
ton of glass. 

Mr. Varshnei. —The weight of glass will be somewhere about 5,000 tons 
and I have put down 10,000 tons of coal. 

Mr. Boag. —It is a good deal more than 5,000 tons. It is 5,750 tons. 

Mr. Varshnei, —Doos it come to that? 

Mr. Boag. —It comps to somewhere about that. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Then, instead of 10,000 tons, it will probably he 
12,000 tons. 

Mr. Boag. —I notice in your cost statement that you do not give cost 
for the salt cake which you use. 

Mr. Varshnei.—I have included that in soda. 

Mr. Boag. —The only other question which T want to ask you about is 

depreciation. You told us this morning that you included depreciation 

under miscellaneous costs. What rate have you allowod? 

Mr. Varshnei. —We have done it in this way. AVe have window glass 
plant and chimney glass plant. As regards the window glass plant, what¬ 
ever buildings there are, wo depreciate at 2i per cent. 

Mr. )iuag. —You have given us actual figures (see your reply to Ques¬ 
tion 54). The value of land and buildings is given as Us. 1,12,480. You 

have taken 2i per cent, on t-liat? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Do you show the value of lands and buildings separately? 

Mr. Varshnei. —No. The value of land has been included in buildings. 
In fact the value of my land has been very low and ] have purchased it 
for about Us. 3,000 and so T don’t give it separately. 

Mr. Boag. —Land docs not depreciate as much as buildings? 

Mr. Varshnei. —No, But Us. 3,000 is very little. 

Mr. Boag. —At what rate have you taken the depreciation on machinery? 

Mr. Varshnei. —10 per cent. 

Mr. Boag. —That will come to how much? 

Mr. Varshnei. —The block value of plant and machinery is Us. 5,82,485. 
10 per cent, on that will he about Us. 58,250. 

Mr. Boag. —That is Rs. 58,000 and Rs. 2,500. That comes to considerably 
more than your miscellaneous expenses. Your miscellaneous expenses in 
1931 were only Rs. 10,000. 

Mr. Varshnei. —I have divided that hv,365 days; whatever days wc have 
worked we have allowed depreciation. 

Mr. Boag. —You have taken depreciation at so much a day for the days 
that you have actually worked ? 

Mr. Varshnei, —Yes. That is how I have calculated. 

Mr. Rodlcin. —AVith regard to saud you can apparently draw your 
supplies from five places: do you get your sand ready crushed or do you 
get it in lump? 

Mr. Varshnei. —All crushed. 

Mr. FTodkin .—Do you know whether your sand is selected or doos it 
come from all parts of the quarry mixed together? 

Mr. Varshnei.- —I tried my best that it should ho washed or sorted but I 
have so far boon unsuccessful. 
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Mr, Hodkin. —In none of the five places is the sand selected? It is not 
washed ? 

Mr. Varshnei .—Not at all. 

Mr. Hodkin. —Is there no grading done? 

Mr. Varshnei. —They shift thro ugh 30 mesh sieve. 

Mr. TTodkin .—There is no question of removing the smallest particlos? 

Mr. Varshnei .—No. 

Mr. Hodkin. —-You found that your Lohgarh sand is exceedingly fine: 
does that apply to Bargarli and Panhai sand? 

Mr. Varshnei. —They aro coarse sand which can go through 30 mesh. In 
Lohgarh you will find a good deal going through 100 mesh. 

Mr. TTodkin. —As regards limestone does that come to you in lump? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 1 crush them myself. 

Mr. Hodk in. —Do you use Burnt lime? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yos, in globes and chimneys. 

Mr. Hodkin. —Do you burn it? 

Mr. Varshnei. — 1 burn it myself. 

Mr. Hodkin, —Do they burn any lime at Katni? 

Mr. Varshnei.— Yes. 

Mr. Hodkin. —And you can purchase burnt lime direct from there? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes, but I prefer to burn my own as they do not select 
the lime and it is mixed up with all sorts of rubbish. 

President. —When we were discussing this morning the possible reduction 
in costs under materials, we decided to make no changos in the figures. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yos, for the present. 

President. —'l'ho proportion of the materials that you give in answer to 
question 12, viz., sand, soda, lime and salt cake—assuming tboso figures 
approximately represent your actual practice now-—there yon have a total 
quantity of materials of. 2,735 lbs. out of which you get 2,240 lbs. of glass, 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —That gives you a loss in melting of somewhere about 495 lbs. 
That represents loss in melting of 18 per cent.? 

Mr. Varshnei .—That is right. 

President. —Can’t we make some reduction on that? 

Mr. Varshnei Tt is impossible. 

President. —Can’t you work down to about 15 per cent.? 

Mr. Varshnei. —Impossible. 

President. —1 have a practical object in putting this question. The total 
cost of, your materials per 100 cases excluding refractory materials comes 
to Rs. 270. If you could reduce it from 18 to 15 per cent, you will save 
about T?s. 45 which is a very considerable saving. 

Mr. Varshnei. —It is. But there are two things; one is quick melting. 
I have boon a very keen student while 1 was working as an assistant manager 
in a factory in Boston I made a thorough investigation about it and I found 
that in tanks whon calcium carbonate is used less loss in weight than 18 per 
cent, is practically impossible. 

Mr. Hodkin .—Can we take this as your hatch composition; you actually 
mix your materials in those proportions? 

Mr. Varshnei .—Yes. 

President..-- You don’t, consider there is a possibility of making a reduc¬ 
tion in the consumption of materials apart from prices? 

Mr. Varshnei. —I don’t think there is any loophole whatsoever; except 
in coal and in price. 
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President. —Look ;it your answer to question 49. These prices in tho 
second column, these are really net prices ex-works y 

Mr. Varshnei. —No. These are prices realised. 

President. —Does the price represent the price that you realised for 100 
square feet, deducting from your realisation discount, commission and sell¬ 
ing expenses? 

Mr. Varshnei. —No. 

President. —Take this Its. 7-9-0 in 1931? 

Mr. Varshnei.—It includes merchants’ commission, agents’ commission, 
everything. 

President. —What is likely to be the net realisation? 

Mr. Varshnei ..—It will be somewhere about Rs. 7-4-0. Rs. 30 per 100 
cases is selling expenses; that comes to about As. 5 per case. If you deduct 
that from Rs. 7-9-0 it will come to about Rs. 7-4-0. 

President. —Are there any outgoings that have got to bo set, against this 
11s. 7-9-0 except this selling expense. That is to sav, having paid your 
labour, paid for your raw materials and expended all the monies due on 
that sort of thing, is there anything else: is there any freight for example? 

Mr. Varshnei. —No; wo don’t give any free delivery. We give only 
f.o.r. Bahjoi. It is only in tho case of chimneys and globes that we give 
outside delivery. Apart from Government contract we don’t give any 
railway freight to any body; our quotation is f.o.r, Bahjoi. May T give 
you an idea about imports from other countries whirl) 1 trust will be of 
interest to you? Up to 1923-24 the supplies of sheet and plate glass were 
exclusively from Belgium and the United States of America. After that 
Germany has entered the country and is regularly supplying about 
Rs. 1,25,000 worth of goods: Czechoslovakia entered in 1929-30 and is now 
supplying to the extent of about Rs. 2 lakhs in a year. On the contrary 
British goods have considerably reduced though formerly wo used to have 
from England these sheets and plates up to the value of Rs. 14 lakhs, say 
in 1921-22, and now it has reduced to Rs. 5 lakhs in 1929-30. That is a 
point worth noting. 

President. —I may point out in that, connection that in your calculation 
you have taken the value of plates and sheets in tho import returns and 
taken about half as representing sheets. We addressed all the Collectors 
of Customs and asked them to tell us what in terms of value the proportion 
between sheets and plates was and practically all tho letters that we have 
received indicate that the value of sheets is considerably higher than the 
value of plates. 

Mr. Varshnei. —It is a good information to me ! 

President. —I am inclined to think that if you take 1930-31 figures, out 
of Rs. 23 lakhs about Rs. 15 lakhs is sheets. 

Mr. Varshnei. —1 thank you for the information. 
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The Allahabad Glass Works, Naini, Allahabad. 

A.— Written. 

(1) Letter dated the 2nd January, 1932. 

I have tho honour to submit eight copies of our answers to your ques¬ 
tionnaires. 


Enclosure. 

Answers to questionnaire framed by the, Indian Tariff Board for the 
Allahabad Glass IVorks, Naini. 

1. The Allahabad Glass Works is a privately owned concern of Rai Bahadur 
Jagmal Raja. 

2. The superior management are entirely Indian. 

3. Tho Factory commenced work in June, 1913. 

4. The Factory is equipped with the following plants: — 

(a) Four Tank Furnaces with varying capacities of 55, 70, 120 and 175 

tons. 

(b) Four Pot Furnaces—One with 10 pots of 600 lbs. each, two with 

7 pots of 800 lbs. each and one with 7 pots of 1,600 lbs. each. 

(c) Four O’neill and one Lynch Complete Automatic Machines with 

Miller Feeders. 

(d) Six Foster’s Semi-Automatic Machines. 

<c) Six Mellin’s Press and Blow Machines. 

(/) Three Hand Presses. 

Gj) Ono Figure Glass Machine. 

Besides working theso machines wares by mouth blowing system are 
also mad©. 

The estimated daily outturn of different manufactures in the factory 
when worked to its full capacity may be put down as under : 

Bottles (8 to 32 02 .) 416 gross. 

Medicinal Phials (1 02 . to 8 02 .) 691 gross. 

Lantern Globes, Electric Shades and Chimneys, etc., 69 gross. 

Figure Glass 15,000 to 20,000 sq. ft. 

As against the aforesaid estimated outturn when worked to the full 
capacity our present daily output is limited to the following: - 
Bottles (8 to 32 02 .) 65 gross. 

Medicinal Phials (1 to 8 oz.) 175 gross. 

Lantern Globes, Electric Shades and Chimneys, etc., 25 gross. 

Figure Glass Nil. 

5. We manufacture tho following varieties of glassware. The quantities 

manufactured during the last four years are as noted against each year:_ 


Kinds of wares. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

Bottles— 

Gross. 

Gross. 

Gross. 

Gross. 

Cod bottles 

722 

1,000 

1,200 

1,825 

Crown cork bottles 

310 

690 

800 

1,000 

Whisky and brandy bottles 

1,169 

66 

1,565 

1,435 

Whisky and brandy \ Pint 

3,734 

4,912 

6,024 

8,044 

Tincture bottles 

2,008 

2,162 

3,982 

3,213 

Chutney and pickle bottles 



61 

290 




Kinds of wares. 

1927. 

1923. 

1929. 

1930. 



Gross. 

Gross. 

Gross. 

Gross. 

1 . 

Bottles— conld. 






Wide mouth stoppered 




513 


and unstoppered bottles 

107 

470 

200 


Narrow mouth bottles 

Scrow top wide mouth 

216 

699 

1,670 

882 


bottles and jars 

... 


3,000 

362 

2. 

Medicinal and hair oil 






phials .... 

15,228 

16,665 

36,990 

40,605 


Boot polish and inkpots . 

90 

25 


1,000 

3. 

Lantern and lamp globes 






and chimneys 

... 

1,382 

2,542 

5,771 

4. 

Illuminating wares (table 






lamps, domes, shades, 
Langhani and other 

various designs) 



800 

1,250 


6. Ornamental figure and 

ribbed glass . . . 200,000 sq. ft. 


6. The factory is situated at Naim only 4 miles from Allahabad City. 
It is on the junction of tile East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Rail¬ 
ways and it has also a Railway siding of its own right into the premises 
of the factory : — 

(a) The situation is advantageous with respect to the vicinity to the 

areas supplying sand and lime: The supply of sand is drawn from Lohagra 
—a distance of 12 miles and that of Lime from Katni—a distance of 170 
miles. The supply of Soda Ash manufactured in India, is drawn from 
Dhrangadhra in the Provinco of Kathiawar, while that imported from 
England, is drawn from Calcutta, the distances being miles and 512 

miles, respectively. 

(b) The supply of coal is drawn from Jharia and Ranigunj Coal Fields, 
the distances being 1145 and 090 miles, respectively, while Oil Fuel is drawn 
from Calcutta—512 miles. The situation as regards the supply of Soda 
Ash, Coal and Fuel Oil is not so very advantageous. 

(r) The situation of the Factory being in the centre of tho country, the 
important markets come to ho more or less at an equidistance. 

(d) The supply of labour and packing materials is quite abundant. 

7. The important factors in selecting a site for a Glass Factory in India 
are a close vicinity to the sources of the supply of raw materials and also 
to the important markets having regard to the sufficient supply of labour 
and packing materials, besides facilities for easy transports. 

8. Our products do not command the same prices as those of tho imported 
articles simply because of the general tendency on the part of the purchasers 
to attach a lower value to the home-mado articles than to the foreign ones. 
This natural apathy is a stigma which no country has been able to undo 
except by way of protection to the industry. 

Moreover, at Junction Stations, where goods are transhipped, they are 
roughly handled, and as such tho percentage of the breakage in the transit 
comes as heavy as 3 to 5 per cent. 

9. The production is not limited to any season. The work continues 
throughout the year and is closed only for want of demand, when stocks 
become heavily accumulated, or when any important repairs have to be 
carried out. The cost of production necessarily hears to the output and 
as such it must be heavy when tlie production has to be curtailed or tem¬ 
porarily stopped, for, i'll such eventualities the skilled labour and the 
supervising staff cannot be dispensed with, whereas if the factory works 
to its full capacity, tho cost of production must naturally he the most 
minimum. 
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JO. The following materials are used in the manufacture of glass: — 
Silica sand, soda ash, lime, saltcakes, liorax, saltpetre and coal. 

Tho fire-resisting materials include fire-ln-ieks and blocks and crucibles. 

11. The estimated quantities of the raw materials required per year for 
the total output equivalent to the full capacity of the plant are as follows: — 

Silica sand . . . 18,000 tons. Lime .... 3,600 tons. 

Soda ash . . . 7,2(X) ,, Coal .... 54,000 ,, 

Fire-bricks, blocks, Hungers, pots, etc., worth He. 1 lac. 

12. The production of one ton ol' glass requires the following: — 

Sand .... 20 ewts. I Lime .... 4 cwts. 

Soda ash . . . 8 * Coal.3 tons. 

18. Tiiis has linen answered (para. No. 6). 

14. The eoal is raised in our own colliery and thence railed to Naini. 

The sand rocks are crushed at our own quarry by manual labour and 

the powder is transported to the nearest Hailway station by camel loads for 
onward despatch. 

Soda ash imported from England is supplied by the Imperial Chemical 
Industries (India), Ltd., Calcutta, and that manufactured at Lhrangadhra 
in Kathiawar, is supplied by the Shakti Alkali Works all the way by Hail. 

The packing materials such as baskets, straw, etc., are local products and 
they are supplied at the factory; 

Wooden boxes are, however, supplied from Calcutta. 

15. No Royalty is paid. 


16. The cost of raw materials per ton delivered at the works is, as 
follows : — 



Sand. 


Lime. 


Soda. 


Coal. 



Rs. A. 

r. 

Ks. A. 

V. 

Rs. 

A. 

V. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

(a) Rato at the source 

5 13 

6 

10 11 

0 

135 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

(b) Railway freight 

0 15 

9 

5 10 

0 

14 

i 

0 

6 

3 

0 

(<;) Miscellaneous charges 








0 



including labour 

1 8 

9 

1 11 

0 

0 

6 

9 

1 

6 

Total 

8 6 

0 

27 0 

0 

149 

7 

9 

11 

4 

6 


The railway freight on coal, as has already been notified, will increase 
by 15 per cent, with effect from January 15th, 1932. 

17. We do not hold any concession as regards the supply of raw materials. 

18. Tho price of soda ash is Rs. 6-12 per cwt. f.o.r. Howrah which includes 
20 per cent, duty, phis 5 per cent, surcharge. This material and other 
chemicals being purchased in Calcutta, the details asked for, cannot be 
supplied. 

19. The Shakti Alkali Works, Dhrnr.gndhrn (Kathiawar), have recently 
started soda manufacturing on a very largo scale and this lias so far met 
the demand of one of the raw materials for glass making. Tho quality in 
all respects compares favourably with that, of tho imported stuff. 
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20. The materials used at present are considered suitable for the manu¬ 
facture of the glasswares we are interested in. The analysis is as follows: — 

Lime. 

Calculated ou 
the non-vola- 


Silica Sand. 


As reooivod. 

tile proportion 
of the 
sample. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Silica Si O, . 

97-55 

3-85 

4-95 

Ferric Oxide Fe 2 0 3 

0-37 

0-32 

0-41 

Alumina Al 2 0 3 . . . 

0-89 

0-72 

0-92 

Titanium Dioxide Ti 0„ 

0-10 



Managous Oxide mil 0 

005 



Dime Ca 0 

003 

69-40 

89-22 

Magnesia Mg 0 

002 

2-82 

3-62 

Potash K 2 0 

0-06 



Soda Na, O , 

0 02 



Phosphoric Anhydride P 2 0. 


0-03 

0-04 

Sulphuric Anhydrido S. 0 S 

. 

0-50 

0-64 

Carbon Dioxide C () 2 . 


3-92 


Moisture and combined water 

1I 2 0 0-52 

18-24 

... 

21. Tho foreign countries competing with 

Tndia in the 

glasswares are 

also using the same materials. 

22. The crucibles and pots nre impelled from Japan. Their prices f.o.r. 

works when purchased last time 

in July, J931, 

and the present prices are. 

as follows:--- 


Prices in July, 
1931. 

Its. 

Each. 

Present prices. 

Its. 

Each. 

800 lbs. pot. 


58 

70 

1,000 


66 

78 

600 „ 

. 

44 

56 


These prices will go up in proportion to the recent increase in the import 
duties. They will not, however, lie steady in view of the too frequent 
fluctuations in the rate of Exchange. 

The breakage in transit is about i() per cent. 

Wo have recently started making our own pots. They are both closed 
and open and aro made of burnt and unburnt clay drawn from Jubbulpore 
in tho Central Provinces. The preparation of tho clay takes about 3 to 
4 months. The pots, before they aro used in the furnace, are kept drying 
under a certain temperature for about six months. 

Tho method of their building is for all practical purposes, about the 
same as in England and other Continental countries. 

The life of our open and closed pots is three months and five to six 
woeks, respectively. It is about the same as of those imported from Japan. 
Our open pots compare very well with those of tho Continent of Europe 
and the United States of America, but, our closed pots have so far proved 
inferior and shorter in life.- We hope to improve them in the near future. 

23. The materials for the furnaces arc purchased at Jubbulpore. Wo 
do not know their composition, but they are quite satisfactory. Wo make 
our own furnaces, the life of which is 12 (o 18 months. 
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24. Tlie local labour, so far as the hand-gathering work is concerned, is 
quite efficient and does not need any foreign element to supervise it, but 
where the machines are concerned, the labour requires training and super¬ 
vision, at least for sometime, from foreign experts. 

25. At present we have engaged only one Knglisliman, ono Austrian and 
one Japanese for the supervising work. In the p a si, we had as many as 
20 foreigners to train the local labour and also to supervise them. The 
local co-operatives are now well qualified and we do not therefore need any 
more foreigners. 

26. The Indian labour does decidedly improve in efficiency with the train¬ 
ing given. In employing the foreigners, we provided sufficient facilities for 
training tho local labour which lias, by now, become competent enough to 
train as many more men as the expansion of the industry would warrant. 

27. Manual labour lias been replaced by introducing automatic machines. 
The hand-gathering or mouth-blowing process is resorted to only to meet 
small orders and where the articles cannot possibly be made by machines 
under the adverse circumstances. 

28. The machines installed so far, are more than sufficient to meet the 

present requirements. The installation of any further plant is unwarranted 
by the present demand which is already much too small for the existing 
plant. ' 

29. The high temperature and the high percentage of humidity in the air 
do not affect the efficiency of the Indian workmen who are naturally used 
to the climatic conditions. 

30. The required figures for the year 1930-31 arc as follows: — 

(a) The total wages paid at the works arc Its. 83,131. 

(fc) The average rate of wages of different class of workmen is: — 

Blower—Its. 2 per day. 

Fireman—As. 10 per day. 

Ordinary coolies—As. 6 per day. 

Packer—As. 6 per day. 

Maokineman—As. 6 to Its. 2 a day. 

Mould maker and casters—As. 6 to Its. 4 a day. 

Cutters and grinders—As. 4 to Re. 1 a day. 

One machine operator (Faiglish)- Its. 25 a day. 

Two foreign exports—its. 7 a day. 

(c) The average number of workmen employed during tho year—853. 

31. The labour engaged is local and therefore, retire to their homes alter 
the day’s work. The outside labour (about 100 to 150) lias been provided 
with quarters and also with recreation grounds in tho factory premises. 
The local public school in the vicinity is sufficient to meet tho present require¬ 
ment of education. The necessary medical facilities have been provided. 

32. Coal, firewood and oil are the principal fuels used and are available 
in abundance. 

33. The coal is imported from Jharia (341 miles) and Rauigunj (390 miles) 
and firewood from Manikpore (60 miles). 

The freight on coal is Its. 6-3 and on firewood Its. 3 per ton. 

The llanigunj Coal costs at the factory Rs. 11-4-0 and tho Jharia Coal 
Rs. 9-9 per ton while the firewood costs Rs. 9 per ton. 

The fuel oil is had from Calcutta (412 miles) and it costs Rs. 110 per ton. 

34 Only in pot furnaces coal is directly used. In the tank furnaces 
it cannot directly be used. There the fuel used is in the form of gas, the 
waste heat being utilised for re-hcating incoming air and gas. 

35 The power used, is derived from both electricity and steam. The 
electricity is used for the operations in the workshop for grinding and 
automatic machines, also for the foundry and lighting. The steam is 
used for generating electricity and also in tho compressors and pumps. 
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36. The answer to this question is as follows: — 

(a) Two tons ol coal for one ton of melted glass. 

(b) Three tons of coal lor one ton of finished wares. 

37. In our opinion, our works are large enough for economical working. 
To determine the smallest unit for economically working is impossible. This 
factor depends upon only the market conditions. 

38. (a) The Miller Feeder is worked by electric trimmer and compressed 
air feeds the automatic machines which blow the wares. The blown wares are 
transferred to the lehr by manual labour. 

(6) Figure and ribbed glasses .—The machine is a roller machine worked 
by electric power. The glass is poured by ladle into the machine and is 
run through the rollers coming out in sheets. The sheets are transferred 
automatically to the lehr. 1 

The mouth-blowing process is a common process and does not require 
any detailed description. i 

39. Ill our calculations, our up-to-date machineries and the process of 
the manufacture on the lines adopted by us, are efficient enough. Our 
process of manufacture is quite identical with that of our competitors. 
We, however, need a little increased efficiency in the machine operators, 
which is not cither difficult or impossible. 

AVe can compete with the foreign manufacturers in the matter of quality 
and price, provided we are giveu the opportunity of reaching that stage. Our 
competitors had such an opportunity when their works wore in infancy. 

In our case, we would only say that our industry has been crippled 
down from its very inception by unfair competition. 

Tho only improvement we need at present is that of the market conditions 
through protection or in other words prohibitive import duties on foreign 
articles. 

-10. During the last six years we have displaced to a large extent the 
hand-gathering system, and introduced modern machines detailed above in 
answer to Qustiou No. 4. Wo had to face a great difficulty in the begin¬ 
ning, but after long trials we have been able to see the result. 

41. The method of manufacture in India is identical with the method of 
our competitors. The conditions do not materially differ. 

42. The machineries and their main parts have been imported from United 
States of America, England and Germany. Wo make a number of parts 
required for repairs ami replacements. 

43. The Indian production of the principal kinds of glasswares are esti¬ 
mated at GO to 70 lacs of rupees a year. 

44. Tho principal markets of our manufactures aro as follows. Tho 
distances from the Factory are noted against each:-- 


Cawnpore 

Lucknow 

Agra 

Saharanpur 

Benares 

Delhi 

Amritsar 

Lahore 

Ambala . 

Quetta 

Kashmir 


Miles. 

128 

Jubbulporc 



Milos. 

220 

132 

Nagpur 



440 

231 

Patna 



222 

1/54 

Gaya 



217 

102 

Calcutta 



512 

131 

Dacca 



865 

673 

Bombay 



841 

692 

Ahmedabad 



818 

554 

Baroda 



813 

1,297 

Madras 



. 1,301 

1,227 

Karachi 

. 


. 1,354 
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45. The railway freights applicable to glasswares aro as follows: — 

| Classifications. 

Illuminating 
wares. 

5th class 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

6th class. 

5th class. 

Ditto. 

These rates are much too heavy as'compared with the rates prevailing 
in the countries of our competitors. 

(b) The railway freight is charged mi gross weight, i.e., including materials 
for packing. The required ratio is 1 : If. 

40. The comparative rates are as follows: 


Selected up-country markets. 

Railway- 
freight from 
Kami per 

Solectert up-country markets. 

Railway 
freight from 
Xaini per 



maund. 



maund. 



Rs. A. 

r. 



Rs. 

A. p. 

1 . 

Oawnporo 

0 4 

0 

12. 

Dacca 

1 

8 10 

2. 

Luck non- 

0 7 

7 

13. 

Bombay 

1 

3 3 

3. 

Agra 

0 8 

11 

14. 

Ahn.edabad 

1 

5 9 

4. 

Saharanpur 

0 15 

3 

15. 

Baroda 

1 

5 9 

5. 

Benares 

0 3 

4 

10. 

Madras 

2 

0 2 

6. 

Delhi 

0 13 

0 

17. 

Karachi 

2 

G 3 

7. 

Jubbnlpore 

0 5 

2 

18. 

Amritsar 

1 

1 11 

8. 

Nagpur 

0 14 

1 

19. 

Lahore 

1 

2 7 

9. 

Patna 

0 7 

6 

20. 

Anibala 

0 

14 6 

10. 

Gaya 

0 7 

1 

21. 

Quetta 

1 

9 4 

11. 


1 0 

9 

22. 

Rawalpindi 

1 

8 U 


Noti:. —An increase of 

40 per 

cent, in 

the railway' freight 

for stations 


Nos. 18 to 22 will come into effect from January, 1932. 


Bottles. 


E. I. Kailway .... 

1st class 

G. I. P. Railway .... 

2nd class 

B., B. & 0. I. Ry. . 

Ditto. 

N. W. Railway .... 

Ditto. 

B. N.-W. Railway .... 

Ditto. 

B. N. Railway .... 

Ditto. 


figure and 
ribbed 
glass. 

4th class 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


47. The export of glass from India is only possible to such neighbouring 
countries as Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Persia and Burma. It is difficult 
to give an extent of the business at this stage. The chances for a good market 
in those foreign countries are ahead but not immediate nor under the 
present circumstances. 
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48. Tho competition from Japan is the keenest in India. llie largest 
consumption of all the principal glasswares is in Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 
and Karachi and consequently the competition in such wares is very keenly 
felt in these places. 

49. The required information is given in the statement enclosed. 

50. The required information is given in the statement enclosed. 

51. During the last war, the Government had purchased most of our 
manufactures, although at that time tile quality was not so superior as it 
is at present. Since then, the quality lias improved, hut the Government 
have withdrawn from patronizing our manufactures and the business which 
we are at present getting from the Government departments amounts to 
about Its. 200 per year. 

We could reasonably expect the Government to translate into actions 
their orders for purchase of stores—much less to keep them sealed in the 
Statute Books. 

52. Yes, the Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage as compared 
with the foreign manufacturer for the following reasons: — 

(a) Expert advice to the Foreign manufacturer is always near at hand 

and also from his own countrymen, while the Indian manufac¬ 
turer lias to depend for this upon others who might, in some 
cases, lie his direct or indirect competitors and further, any 
advice sought for, by correspondence, cannot be complete enough 
in file absence of personal discussion on the spot. 

(b) Tho foreign labour, having been used to machine work for a 

pretty long time, should certainly be more skilled than the 
Indian labour. 

(c) The Foreign manufacturer has all the raw materials supplied to 

him from places near-by, while the Indian manufacturer has to 
got these from different places covering in many cases a distance 
much too long meaning a comparatively high cost of railway 
freight. 

(d) Tho Foreign manufacturer has the custom duties regulated by the 

.State, consistent with the requirements of tho trade and where 
re-ajdustmems are necessary in consequence of the changing 
conditions of the markets, they are attended to at once. The 
case in Tndia is quite different. 

(e) The Foreign manufacturer commands at least remunerative prices 

in the home market because of the suitability of the quality 
of the goods and thus ho is always in a position to clear his 
stock in other markets even at a little lower rate should 
such a contingency arise. 

53. For the reasons given in answer to Question No. 52 (/) the prices 


should be uneconomical. 

Rs. 

54. Leases and land . . . • . 15,000 

Buildings ......... 3,35,000 

Plant, machinery, moulds, workshops . . . 7,20,000 

Stocks and raw materials. 3,50,000 

Outstanding balances ... ... 2,50,000 


55. No depreciation lias been set aside. 

56. A factory having the same capacity as ours would at present cost 
25 per cent, more, because of the higher rate of exchange, higher wages 
and the increased cost of land, etc. As a contractor owning brick kilns 
and having also agents qualified in the engineering line, the cost, of buildings, 
etc., of our factory lias been much too cheap as compared with that of 
others. 
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57 to 60. These questions do not arise in our ease. We have neither 
created any reserve fund nor have made any profits. 

61. Tho required information is Riven in the prescribed forms enclosed 
herewith. 

62. The present breakage is 25 per cent, as against 35 per cent, which 
was five years ago. 

(a) 15 per cent, in blowing, neck making and annealing. 

(b) 5 per cent, rejection. 

( c) 5 per cent, handling, stocking in warehouse and packing. 

63. Tbe figures for this question are not available. Duo to the im¬ 
provement in all the matters, the cost of production of all tho wares 
has been greatly reduced. 

61. Tbe rates of depreciation allowed by the Income-tax authorities are— 

Buildings.21 per cent. 

Machinery ....... 5 per cent. 

Furnaces ....... 10 per cent. 

These are not suitable. The conditions of a glass factory are quite 
different to thoso of other factories especially in connection with furnaces 
which require constant rebuilding and the consequent recurring charges. 

65. The required information is as follows: — 

(a) Average value of stocks of— 

Rs. 

(i) Raw materials ...... 50,000 

(ii) Fuel 20,000 

(iii) Finished goods ...... 2,80,000 

(b) Tho average outstandings in respect of goods sold aro Rs. 2,50,000. 

66. There is only one office in the factory which controls the management 
of the concern. The annual head office expenses amount to Rs. 8,218 and 
the agents commissions Rs. 38,000. 

All the conditions of the Fiscal Committee are fully satisfied so as to 
claim protection for tho wares we are interested in. 

67. (a) Yes, the glass industry does possess the natural advantages as 
have already been explained. 

(b) It is unlikely lor tho industry to stand in the market, much less to 
develop without protection. In the past, many a concern had to close doors 
for want of protection and this fact is self-convincing as to tho necessity 
for protection. The factory was started with mouth-blowing and in 1925-26 
modern machines were imported and installed. As already explained, we 
had imported foreign exports to train the local labour to work the machines. 
Wo are still lacking in efficiency up to the standard required, hut in course 
of time this will bo reached. 

We might state here that notwithstanding our efforts to withstand foreign 
competition, we have only been able to survive up till tho present time 
hut with a loss of as largo a sum as Rs. 11,33,000. This fact must be further 
convincing as to tho necessity for protection if this industry is to bo 
allowed to survive in the country. 

(c) With an opportunity being given by way of protection to this industry 
for healthy development, there is no question as to tho increase in tho 
required efficiency in tho production and the consequent reduction in the 
cost and also in the percentage of breakage. 

After fhe industry is raised to that stage, it can withstand all the outside 
competition. 

It is now clear from the facts aud figures already given that we have 
mado out our caso for protection sufficiently strong. 
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68. (a) Tlio amount of protection should not be in any case less than 
100 per cent. 

(6) The protection may be by introduction of a prohibitory tariff or in 
tho alternative, by allowing a bounty to our industry for the principal 
important markets, viz., Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Karachi. 

(c) The protection is required for all tho varieties of our manufactures. 

69. There is no industry in the country likely to suffer in consequonce 
of the protection, but its development on a large scale, will add to the 
prosperity of the concerns which are supplying indigenous raw materials. 

Answer to Question No. 49 (i). 


50. Statement nhowing the current prices at which </lassware. is landed in 

India. 






Custom duty 




Kind of wares. 


Prices. 


and landing 
charges 27 

Total. 







per 

cent. 






Rs. 

a. r. 


Rs 

A 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

12 oz. codd bottles 


. 20 

0 0 


6 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

10 oz. codd bottles 


. 19 

0 0 

6 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

8 oz. codd bottles 


. 18 

,4) 0 


6 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

Crown cork bottles 


. 10 

12 9 

4 

8 

6 

15 

5 

3 

Whisky and brandy bottles 


. 10 

12 9 


2 

14 

0 

13 

10 

9 

Whisky and brandy i pint . 


. 6 

8 0 

1 

11 

0 

8 

3 

0 

Tincture bottles 


. 10 12 9 


2 

14 

0 

13 

10 

9 

32 oz. winchester bottles 


. 46 

12 0 

12 

6 

9 

59 

2 

9 

32 oz. wide mouth bottles . 
Medicinal and hair oil phials— 


. 50 

8 0 


13 

10 

0 

64 

2 

0 

4 oz. .... 


. 3 

8 8 


0 

13 

0 

I 

5 

8 

6 oz. 


. 4 

10 2 


1 

3 

0 

5 

13 

2 

8 O 7-. . 


. 6 

1 10 


1 

10 

0 

7 

11 

10 

Figured glass 100 sq. ft. 


. 16 

14 0 

4 

7 

9 

21 

5 

9 











Answer to 

Question Xo 

19 (.4) AND (B). 





Prices 

realised (nett ex-works) 







Kind of wares. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

Average. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

12 oz. eodd bottles 


24 

24 

24 

0 

24 0 

24 

0 

0 

10 oz. codd bottles 


23 

23 

23 

0 

23 0 

23 

0 

0 

8 oz. codd bottles 


20 

20 

20 

0 

20 0 

20 

0 

0 

Crown cork bottles 

13 

12 

12 

12 

0 

12 0 

12 

3 

0 

Whisky and brandy bottles . 

14 

14 

14 

13 

0 

13 0 

13 

6 

0 

Whisky and brandy ’ pint . 

9 

8 

7 

7 

0 


7 0 

7 

9 

0 

Tincture bottles 

13 

12 

12 

12 

0 

12 0 

12 

3 

0 

Medicinal and hair oil phials 











4 oz. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

0 


4 0 

4 

0 

0 

6 oz. 

5 

5 

5 

5 

0 


5 0 

5 

0 

0 

8 oz. . 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 


6 0 

6 

0 

0 

Figured glass per sq. ft. 




0 

4 


0 3 

0 

3 

6 

Note. —Tho custom duty up to February, 1930, was 15 per cent. 

and 

since 


then, it has been raised to 25 per cent. 
GLASS 


I 
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Form I .—Statement showing the total expenditure incurred at works on the 
production oj glass during the past three, years. 


# * * 

* 

* 

* 


1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31 

T.- Haw materials— 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

(a) Sand 

8,255 

7,293 

2,289 

(b) Soda ash 

1,10,399 

90,599 

62,134 

(c) Lime 

(d) Crucibles and fire¬ 

3,935 

4,494 

2,150 

bricks 

(«) Refractory mate¬ 

14.994 

2,682 

1,870 

rials for furnaces 

19,105 

14,132 

2,805 

(/) Other materials 

55,719 

54,112 

49,395) 

[I.—Works and labour 

1.30,739 

87,529 

83,131 

III.- Power and fuel 

88,226 

72,064 

52,835 

IV.—Supervision and office 

V.—Current repairs and 

7.027 

7.639 

8,218 

maintenance 

1,263 

955 

2,647 

VI.—Packing . . ,^» v 

53.098 

56,698 

52,389 

VII.—Selling expenses 

15.558 

-16.871 

45,241 


VTfT.- Miscellaneous, e.g., sta¬ 
tionery, vent, taxes, 
railway freight and 

other general charges 83,107 1.12,822 1,18,805 

Machinery 40.224 5)8,224 5,056 

Total . 6,40,840 6,56,114 4,88,960 


(21 Letter without date from the Allahabad Class Works. 

Tn continuation of our answers to the answers to your questionnaire 
submitted on December 31. 1931, wo beg to sav ours is a privately owned 
concern and if was started in 4he year 1913. The enterprise, although, jt 
at present represents our investment, of over 20 lakhs of rupees, has not 
held us successful in any wise, because of the fact that, in the beginning, we 
had to face a want of skilled labour. This, we could overcome but the keen 
competition from much advanced and backed by sufficient resent ces foreign 
manufactures which has been operating upon our prospects as a bar we have 
been unable to overcome. 

The factory has at present the following plants:- - 

(a) Four tank furnaces with varying capacities of 50, 65, 75 and 

120 tons. 

(b) Four pot furnaces with a capacity of 600 to 1.600 lbs. a pot. 

(c) Four Oncill and one Tench complete automatic machines. 

(d) Six Foster’s semi-automatic machines. 

(e.) Six Mellin’s press mid blow machines. 

(f) Three hand presses. 

(q) One figure glass machine. 

The main products are bottles and phials of various sizes and designs, 
besides soda-water bottles, jars, ornamental figure glass, illuminating wares, 
tumblers, lamps and lantern globes and chimneys. 
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In quality and appearance, our products are equal to those of Germany 
and other continental countries and they are certainly superior and stronger 
than those of Japan. 

A still higher efficiency in the quality is desirable but it can be achieved 
only in due course and under favourable circumstances. 

In the past, we bad engaged about 20 foreigners to train the, local labour 
and also to supervise their work. The enterprise was much too costly 
but it has improved the standard of the efficiency of the local labour and 
this has, to great extent, helped to'improve the quality of our products. 

The skilled local labour is now sufficient and no more foreign element 
is required either to train more men or to do any supervising work. 

The local labour is, however, not up to the mark for machine work, and 
their efficiency has to he raised to a certain extent. We have in our factory, 
one Englishman, one Austrian and one Japanese at present on the super¬ 
vising staff and this complement is more than sufficient for the present 
requirement. 

The annual outturn of the different manufactures in the factory, if 
worked to its full capacity, may he estimated as follows: — 

Bottles 8 to 82 oz, . . . 1,18,565 gross. 

Medicinal phials 1 to 8 oz. . . 1,97,790 gross. 

Lantern globes, chimneys and 

olectric shades, etc. . . 19,665 gross. 

Figure glass .... 1,275.000 to 5,700,(XXI sq. ft. 


The demand at present is limited and the production has, therefore, to 
be kept to the most minimum scale. The figures of the last five years as 
given below will hear to the fact: — 



1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 


Gross. 

GrosB. 

Gross. 

Gross. 

Gross. 

Bottles 8 to 32 oz. 

8,266 

10,628 

17,702 

17,561 

17,202 

Medicinal phials 1 to 8 oz. 

15.228 

16,665 

36,990 

10,600 

33,808 

Lantern and lamp globes 
and chimneys 


1,382 

2.542 

5,771 

8,333 


Figure glass . . • 200,(XX) si), ft.. 

As would appear from the subjoined figures, the prices of the imported 
glass bottles and phials has been continuously going down with the increase 
in quantity. 

Imports. 1025-26. 1026-27. 1827-28. J928-29. 1929-30. 

Quantity in gross. 

Soda-water bottles . 48.847 51,245 46,415 58,166 62,105 

Value in rupees. 

13,49.869 11,22.111 12.09.214 13,58,238 15.44,987 

• Quantity in gross. 

Bottles and phials 9,30 370 10,26.703 9,00,002 10.25,200 12,42,549 

Value in rupees. 

50,11,563 53,70.982 45.02,497 49,71,209 42,51,188 

Calculated on the basis of these figures the average prices per grass are 
continuously going down as the figures of the five years in the following 
will show : — 

1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 


Ra. A. P. 

Soda-water bottlea per 

gross . . - 28 0 0 

Bottlea and phlala per 
gross . . , 560 


Rs. a. p, Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. A. P. 
27 0 0 26 0 0 23 0 0 25 0 0 

539 500 49 0 3 69 

i 2 
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With the present prices of raw materials and fuel, the cost of melting 
one maund of our glass is Its. 4-2 as detailed below: — 

Rs. A. V. 

Sand 40 seers . .. .050 

Soda 16 seers . . . . . . . . • .266 

lame 8 seers . . . . . . . ■ ■ .036 

Coal 3 maunds . . . . . - * • .130 

Total .420 


The cost of manufacture, supervision, depreciation railway freight and 
other overhead charges all come to about 101) per cent, in the case of 
bottles, phials, globes, chimneys and jars; while in the case of soda-water 
bottles and figure glass, the total cost is higher by another 50 per cent, 
or whereabout. 

The following statement of our cost under several heads in relation to 
the principal production and the comparative prices of the same wares 
imported from Japan will, no doubt, be found interesting. 


Kind of wares. 

Cost of 

gl&SS. 

Cost of 
manufac¬ 
ture and 
other 
charges. 

Total. 

Current prices 
of the waics 
from Japan 
per gross. 


Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

r. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rb. a. e 

(a) Medicinal phials- 

(1) 4 oz. 

2 1 

0 

2 1 

0 

4 

2 

0 

4 4 6 

(2) 6 oz. 

2 9 

0 

2 9 

0 

5 

2 

0 

5 10 8 

(3) 8 oz. . 

3 10 

0 

3 10 

0 

7 

4 

0 

7 6 4 

(b) Bottles— 

(1) Whisky pint 

7 10 

0 

7 10 

0 

15 

4 

0 

13 2 9 

(2) Whisky £ pint 

5 3 

6 

5 3 

6 

10 

7 

0 

7 8 0 

(3) Tincture 16 oz. 

7 10 

0 

7 10 

0 

15 

4 

0 

13 2 9 

(4) Code! bottles 6 oz. 

7 10 

0 

14 14 

0 

22 

8 

0 


(5) Codd bottles 10 oz. 

10 5 

0 

18 13 

0 

29 

2 

0 


(6) Crown cork 

7 10 

0 

11 6 

0 

19 

0 

0 

14 12 0 

(c) Figure and libbed 

glass 100 sq. ft. 

12 8 

0 

16 11 

0 

29 

3 

0 

20 9 3 


In spite of the quality and appearance of our products being good 
enough, they do not fetch even the same prices which those of other 
countries and more particularly of Japan do. The reason for this is as 
stated above and this low price being unremunerat.ive all along, has resulted 
into a heavy loss to us, viz.. Rs. 11,33,000. 

Tndia being an extensive country, the raw materials are Scattered at 
distant places and to import them to the factory means a high cost of 
transportation. Similarly the finished goods have had t.o he sent to the 
different centres where there are markets for sale and upon these, a high 
rate of transportation, the trade lias to bear. 

We have no information about the railway rates of the oilier countries 
on similar produces but the conditions are, however, not the same. 

River and other cheap inland transport does not exist in this country, 
while that in oilier countries, is always available and being very little 
costly, the manufacturers there are in a better position than what wo are 
here. 

Even the Railways in Tndia are not under one system of management, 
each management has its own classification of goods and the rates therefore 
cannot be uniform. This is a great handicap to the prosperity of Commerce 
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and Industry of the country. If concession or reduction in the railway 
rates is applied for, it is, in the first instance, refused and if pressed 
upon continuously, it is granted, but after a long lapse of time. This 
system requires a change and that too, at an early date. 

The foreign products command remunerative prices in their home markets 
and this fact should enable the manufacturers to dispose of their accu¬ 
mulated stocks in the Indian markets by lowering their prices. 

The Indian Glass Industry, besides being all along in the grip of keen 
competition from the Foreigners, has now come to a still worse position; 
because of the continuous losses which it has sustained and which has almost 
cut down her resources. . 

The recent increase in the duty on the import of goods from Japan has 
not given us the relief required. The prices of the imported wares in 
this country are on a level with which we cannot compete. Our representa¬ 
tive recently visited the different countries on the continent and made 
personal enquiries and it is from these enquiries that we arrive at the 
undoubted fact that their present prices are below the cost prices and 
therefore uneconomical. 

Our cost of production is the most minimum and no further reduction 
is therefore possible. 

The reduction in the existing rates of railway freight on coal, raw 
materials, firewood, oil, fuel and manufactured articles might improve 
matters and make the working a little more economical. 

The foreign manufacturers have the special advantage of their own 
Tariff which is being regulated according to the exigencies of the Trade 
and further they have the advantage of a bounty which enables them to 
capture other markets. 

The transport charges from the foreign ports to Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi and Calcutta—the principal markets of our manufactures are 
no doubt cheaper than those which we have to bear upon our goods for 
taking them to those places. 

The foreign manufacturers have always expert advice near at hand 
and also from their own country men, while the Indian manufacturers 
have to depend for such advice upon the foreigners and that too, by way 
of correspondence. Sometimes the advisers are our direct or indirect 
competitors but if this matter is discounted, the advice sought for by 
correspondence without the facility of personal discussion on the spot 
is of no use. The foreign labour is very efficient in machine operations and 
this fact counts to a certain extent to an advantage to the manufacturers. 

The Indian Glass Industry is still in an infancy, we have not had the 
opportunity of learning the art. Our efforts came to be ciippled from the 
very inception by competition from abroad and thus instead of a healthy 
growth, we have had a death knell and under these circumstances to stand 
in the’trade, has become a matter quite impossible for us, much less to 
be able to compete with foreigners. 

In no countries, industrial activities have advanced without protection 
or bounty or assistance in one way or other and it is this relief which 
we stand in need of at the present moment when the industry cannot 
survive longer under the present adverse circumstances. 

We have ample raw materials and the sufficient supply of labour, also 
very large home markets and we are not lacking in intelligence, energy 
and enterprise.' 

With necessary accommodation to the industry being extended, we hope 
to he nUe to compete with foreign manufacturers and perhaps at a later 
date without any protection. 

Having carefully considered the position of the trade our conclusion is 
that the amount of protection should not he less than 100 per cent, either 
by a prohibitory duty on foreign imports or in the alternative, by a bounty 
to our products for all the important markets in the country. 
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The protection is claimed particularly upon medicinal and hair oil phials 
■both narrow and wide mouth, bottles including codd, soda-water and 
crown cork bottles, illuminating wares and figure glass. 

We might state in the conclusion that if the protection is not given, 
it is feared the industry will die ail unnatural death in course ol time 
with a dead loss to the owners. 


(3) Leltei /torn the Allahabad (tin ss Works, dated the. H(.h January, Wild. 

With reference to the evidence put before you on the afternoon of tho 
13th instant, I beg to submit as follows: — 

1. Tho evidence being on behalf ol the importers, they are not so much 
benefited by our goods as by foreign-made goods, they are, in the interest 
of their own profit, naturally anything but in our favour, therelore their 
submissions should be considered by your goodself and your committee 
with that view. 

2. As regards our quality in durability, shape, finish and content, we 
can with confidence say that we are prepared to satisfy any strict speci¬ 
fication reasonably possible with any manufacturer in this line, and we 
are prepared to accept and execute any order for aerated bottles, soda-water 
bottles and codd Ixrttles, with guarantee to the satisfaction of our patrons 
at even a bit cheaper rate than Its. 3-1 as said to have been imported 
at the time of evidence. Wo further hold ourselves responsible to take 
back any bottles which may not pass their test and charge for only 
those passing their test. 

3. As to 3 or 4 kinds of colour in one dozen, one having any idea 
about tank production cannot possibly imagine any truth in this assertion. 

4. Just for your perusal and information we beg to enclose herewith the, 
original letter* of appreciation of this particular kind of our goods from 
Messrs. Byron & Co., Calcutta. They must have their own interested 
reasons of contradicting themselves now. Your goodself will be able to 
judge about the validity of such conversed opinion. T shall he just pleased 
to send you many more letter, medals and certificates to the same effect 
from our office at Naim. 

o. We further beg to repeat that as we have four Oneill and one Lynch 
complete automatic machines with Miller Feeders, and six Foster’s semi¬ 
automatic machines, with up-to-date improvements we do not find any 
difficulties in fulfilling tile obligations ami undertakings stated above, 

0. As to the suitability of our raw materials for the manufacture of this 
kind of bottles, it lias been well recognized by experts and was highly spoken 
of by Mr. Hotkins at the time of the Tariff Board visit to our works. 
In fact the sand available in Ibis locality is admirably suited for the manu¬ 
facture of soda bottles and has been so certified by l)r. Turner the highest 
authority on tile subject. 

7. The gentleman appearing to give evidence repeatedly mentioned “ 1 
do not know exactly of Excise Department. I cannot definitely say Indian 
made bottles. Consumers do not object to the quality of Indian made 
bottles ” yet they have been pleased to come forward to go against the 
genuine aspiration of Indian industries. Defect is that they feel that 
they cannot made so high profit with our goods and they have chosen to 
come forward to do anything hut to rightly guide the Board. 

Tn the, light of what we have offered in the end of second paragraph, 
let, them give us a chance to do business with them without resorting to 
their old methods of offering ridiculously low rates for Indian made goods. 

8. We sincerely trust your goodself and your Board will be pleased to 
appreciate my claim for protection for also the sub-head of bottles as 
noted in the statistical reports as soda-water bottles as very essential and 
necessary recommendation for protection which surely go to the iniprovo- 


Not printed. 
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ment and firm establishment of the industry in India and will certainly 
help to remove the shortcomings and delects of the industry. 

(I) J,tetter from Hit: Allahabad Glass Hurts, Ltd. 

We hog to state that while our Manager was giving evidence before the 
Tariff Board on January Id, 1932, it was pointed out that certain figures 
given in our answers to the questionnaire and our letter in their continua¬ 
tion were not to the point and the Manager had promised to submit later 
on the revised ligure.s. With reference to this we beg to give the revised 
figures in the enclosures and request that, they rnay be read as such at the 
proper places in answers to the questionnaire and the letter referred to. 

The difference in figures were due to the certain misinterpretation of 
the questions and the prescribed form of the statement. 

In the statement of cost of production Form No. I certain items now 
included in the figures under •* Works and La tour ” were included under 
other heads and hence the figures under the former head in the revised 
statement have also been altered. 

The figures under beads “ Materials " and “ Works and Labour ” for 
the year 1928-29 in the statement are. as it will appear, not proportionate 
to the actual production. This is because during the year certain machines 
were under trial and also some fresh experiments were made which involved 
higher expenditure under these heads without giving an increased produc¬ 
tion of saleable articles. 

Knelosnre. 

Answer to Question No. 5. 

We manufacture the following varieties of glassware. The quantities 
manufactured during the last five years are as noted against each year: — 


Kinds of wares. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

Bottles— 

gross. 

gross. 

gross. 

gross. 

gross. 

Codd bottles 

722 

1,000 

1,200 

1 ,825 

1,730 

Crown cork bottles 
Whisky and brandy 

310 

690 

800 

1,000 

940 

bottles 

Whisky and brandy 

1,169 

66 

1,565 

1,435 

1,390 

i pint . . . ■ 

3,73-1 

14,942 

6,024 

8,044 

7,980 

Tincture bottles 

Chutney and pickle 

2,008 

2,162 

3,982 

3,213 

3,180 

totlles 

Wide-mouthed stoppered 
and uustoppered 



61 

290 

281 

bottles 

107 

470 

200 

513 

509 

Narrow mouth tottles 
Screw top wide-moutli 

216 

699 

1,670 

882 

730 

bottles and jars . 
Medicinal and hair oil 



3,000 

362 

462 

phials 

15,228 

16,665 

36,990 

10,605 

33,303 

Boot polish and inkpots . 
Lantern and lamp globes 

90 

25 


1,000 

500 

and chimneys 
Illuminating wares (table 
lamps, domes, shades, 
langham and other 


1.382 

2,542 

5,771 

7,783 

various designs) 
Ornamental figure and 
ribbed glass 

200,000 sq 

ft. 

800 

1,250 

550 
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Letter with reference tu answers to questionnaire. 


The demand at present is limited and the production has therefore, to be 
kept to tho most minimum scale. The figures of the last five years ns given 
below will bear to the fact: — 



1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 


1931. 

Bottles 8 to 32 oz. 

8,266 

10,628 

17,702 

17,564 


17,202 

Medicinal phials 1 to 8 oz. 

15,228 

16,665 

36,990 

40,606 


33,808 

Boot polish and inkpots 

90 

25 


1,000 


500 

Lantern and lamp globes 
and chimneys 


1,382 

2,542 

5,771 


7,783 

Illuminating wares 



800 

.1,250 


550 

Figure glass . . . 200,000 

sq. ft. 





With the present prices of 
one maund of our glass is Rs. 

raw materials and fuel, the 
3-8 as detailed below: — 

cost of melting 





Rs. 

A. 

v. 

Sand 31 seers 4 chataks 

. 

. 

. 

0 

4 

0 

Soda 12 seers 6 chataks 

. 

. 


1 

14 

0 

Lime 6 seers 3 chataks 


. 

. 

0 

3 

0 

Coal 3 maunds 




1 

3 

0 




Total 

3 

8 

0 


The cost of manufacture, supervision, depreciation, railway freight and 
other overhead charges all come to about 175 per cent, in the case of 
liottlcs, phials, globes, chimneys and jars; while in the case of soda-water 
bottles and figure glass, the total cost is higher hy another 50 per cent, or 
whereabout. 

The following .statement of our cost under several heads in relation to 
the principal production and tho comparative prices of the same wares 
imported from Japan will, no doubt, be found interesting: — 


Kind of wares. 

Cost of 
glass. 

Cost of 
manufacture 
and other 
charges. 

Total. 


Current prices 
of the wares 
from Japan 
per gross. 

(a) Medicinal phials— 

Rs. a. l*. 

Rs. A. 1 '. 

Rs. A. 

i*. 

Rs. A. P. 

(1) 4 oz. 

1 12 9 

3 2 3 

4 15 

0 

4 4 6 

(2) 6 oz. ... 

2 3 9 

3 14 6 

6 2 

3 

5 10 8 

(3) 8 oz. 

2 8 7 

4 6 7 

6 15 

2 

7 6 4 

( b ) Bottles— 






(1) Whisky pint . 

5 8 0 

9 10 0 

15 2 

0 

13 2 9 

(2) Whisky i pint 

3 15 0 

6 14 3 

10 13 

3 

7 8 0 

(3) Tincture 16 oz. 

5 4 0 

9 3 0 

14 7 

0 

13 2 9 

(4) Codd bottles 6 oz. . 

7 0 0 

14 14 0 

21 14 

0 

23 0 0 

(5) Codd bottles 10 oz. 

8 9 0 

19 4 0 

27 13 

0 

25 10 0 

(6) Crown cork 

5 8 0 

9 10 0 

15 2 

0 

14 12 0 

(c) Figure and ribbed glass 
100 sq. ft. 

8 12 0 

19 11 0 

28 7 

0 

20 9 3 
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Answer to Question No. 12. 

The production of one ton of glass requires the following: — 

Sand.16 cwt. 

Soda ash ........ 6 cwt. 

Lime .......... 3 cwt. 

Coal.3 tons. 

Answer to Question No. 30 (a). 

The total wages paid at the works arc Rs. 1,05,590. 


Fokji 1. —Statement showing the total expenditure incurred at works on the 
production of glass during the past three years. 



1923-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

T. Raw materials— 

(a) Sand .... 

11,977 

12,398 

11,634 

(b) Soda ash 

83,865 

95,214 

88,321 

(c) Lime .... 

7,462 

8,678 

8,144 

(d) Crucibles and fire bricks 

14,994 

2,682 

1,870 

(e) Refractory materials for 

furnaces 

19,105 

14,132 

2,805 

(/) Broken .... 

8,578 

9,961 

6,342 

Other materials 

7,623 

8,390 

5,420 

II. Works and Labour 

1,48,821 

1,16,423 

1,05,590 

III. Coal. 

68,851 

60,303 

66,466 

Rower and fuel 

10,592 

12,060 

11,293 

IV. Supervision and office . 

7,027 

7,639 

8,218 

V. Current repairs and main- 

tenance 

9,432 

13,742 

14,743 

VI. Packing .... 

53,098 

66,698 

62,389 

VII. Selling expenses 

29,114 

42,356 

32,167 

VIII. Railway freight 

39,210 

51,027 

33,462 

Miscellaneous e.(j., stationery 

and other general charges 

18,468 

29,206 

33,070 

Machinery .... 

49,224 

98,224 

6,056 

Total 

5,87,441 

6,39,133 

4,76,990 
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THE ALLAHABAD GLASS WORKS, NAJNI, ALLAHABAD. 

11-—Oral. 

Evidence of Rai Sahib BHAGWATI NARAYAN TANDON, recorded 
at Bombay, on Tuesday, the 12th January, 1932. 

President.— Rai Sahib, you represent- the Allahabad Glass Works? 

liar Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —What is your position in the works? 

Jlai Sahib. — 1 am the Office .Manager. 

President.- The works are a proprietory concern? 

Mai Sahib.- -Yus. 

President. —And therefore you don't issue balance sheets? 

Mai Saliib. —No. 

President. —I should like first to examine tor a minute or two the 
statement of total expenditure that you show in Norm T. The first item 
shown there is raw materials. 

Mai Sahib. Yes. 

President. —-And the cost of s.-md in 1930-31 is shown as Hs. 2,‘289. 

Itai Sahib. —Yes. This is our purchase. 

President— 1 am coming to that. That is the sand which you purchased 
during the year 1930-31? 

Rai Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —It is not cost of the sand which was actually consumed? 

Rai Sahib.-- No. We must have got some balance left from last year. 

President. —You had a certain amount of sand carried over from previous 
year and probably part of the purchase in 1930-31 was not used then and 
it is now held in stock. So this figure does not give any indication of the 
actual expenditure on the output of the year 1930-31. 

Rai Sahib. —No. 

President. —That seems to me to be perfectly clear, because Ks. 2,289 
represents about 273 toils of sand. 

Mai Sahib .—Yes. 

President. —And the cost of soda ash that you show as Its. 92,134 
represents 114 tons of soda and obviously you cannot use 414 tons of soda 
to 273 tons of sand. 

Rai Sahib. —Some must have been carried forward from last year. 

President .—So far as the material costs in the statement are concerned, 
they are probably of very little use to us in determining your cost during 
the year? 

Rai Sahib. --Yes. 

President. —1 suppose from the way in w hich your accounts aro kept it 
would he practically impossible for you to get the figures relating to the 
actual expenditure of the year. 

Rai Sahib. —Yes. Accounts cannot show' that. 

President. —May 1 take it that apart from raw materials, the expenditure 
under tile other items represents the actual expenditure on the output 
of the year? 

Rai Sahib. All the expenditue is not given there such as depreciation, 
etc. ' 

President. —That 1 understand. This is simply works expenditure, 
expenditure actually incurred at the works? 

Rai Sahib. —Yes. 



President. —Even there power and fuel doesn’t sown to me to represent 
tho actual expenditure. 

ltai Sahib. —No, it doesn't. 

President. —That would work out to about 17 tons of coal. 
ltai Sahib- -We must have stocks. 

President. —What about works labour? 

ltai Sahib. —That too has again to be adjusted as iu the case of raw 
materials. 

President..- What is your o«i> approximate estimate of the output of 
glass in tons during 1930-31? 

llui Sahib. -We have not calculated that. 

President.- -You give uu item at the end of the statement machinery, 
Us. .j,0o6 in 1930-31. Is that the amount spent in buying machinery during 
the year ? 

ltai Sahib. —Yes. 

President.- So tliat. that would really be capital expenditure ? 
ltai Sahib.- -Yes. 

President.—And you include your railway freight to destination in the 
statement ? 

ltai Sahib- Whether we charge from the customer or not we have to 
pay the railway freight at the destination. 

President.- -Your practice is to sell glass f.o.r. destination ? 
ltai Sahib.—Nat always, only in some cases. In all eases we have to 
pay at Naim. 

President. -You can sell your glass either f.o.r. Xaini or f.o.r. destina¬ 
tion. 

ltai Sahib. —Yes. 

President. — In the great bulk ot your transactions how are the prices 
quoted ? 

ltai Sahib. -X.o.r. destination, but iu some cases they are f.o.r. Nairn. 
President. —So that in all the cases in which the quotations are f.o.r. 
destination, the freight, will be shown in your expenditure statement and 
that freight is included in item VITT? 
ltai Sahib. — Yes. 

President. -1 notice that since 1928-29 the expenditure under miscella¬ 
neous including railway freight has increased from Its. 83,000 to Us. 1,18,000. 
ltai Sahib. —Yes, the railway freight has increased in these years. 
President. — 1 am inclined to think what it means is, in the first place 
you probably have sold more goods in 1930-31 f.o.r. destination than f.o.r. 
Naini compared with 1928-29. 
ltai Sahib■■ -Yes. 

President. -And also probably you are trying to go further afield in 
selling goods 1 

ltai Sahib. —Yes. 

President.- If you look at page 2 of your new note, iu regard to most 
of the articles except figured glass the output iu 1931 is considerably 
larger than the output in 1928. In 1928 the production of bottles was 
8,266 and in 1931, 17,202 gross. 

ltai Sahib.- -Till then we worked by mouth blowing system only. 
President. —Your sales have increased probably in the same proportion? 
ltai Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —So that cm a larger quantity of goods you bad lo bear 
railway freight? 

Rai Sahib.— Yes. In 1928 we worked very little, because we had only 
then imported the machine and we were erecting them. 
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President. —There is one point which strikes mo as rather interesting. 
Your output in 1930-31 is considerably greater than your output in 1928-29. 
but your expenditure has remained stationary. 

Itai Sahib. —Wc have made some improvement. Formerly wo wore pack¬ 
ing in boxes, and they were very heavy. We brought boxes from Calcutta 
and then we sent our goods to Bombay. Now we havo shown to the mer¬ 
chants of Bombay that we cannot pack in boxes. So we give half the goods 
in baskets and half the goods in boxes. We now purchase old boxes at 
Allahabad. Formerly we brought new hoxes from Calcutta. 

President. —Can you tell me approximately the difference between the 
cost of a box bought from Calcutta and a box obtained locally in Allahabad? 

Itai Sahib. —Rs. 1-8-0 a maund at Allahabad. Formerly the box which 
we brought from Calcutta cost us something like lls. 2-S-O to Rs. 3. 

President. —Locally you can obtain it at Rs. 1-8-0? 

Mai Sahib. —Something like As. 12 to Re. 1. 

President. —11s. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3 in Calcutta? 

Itai Sahib.- -Yes. 

President. —It is a fairly big difference. 

Mai Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —And the boxes that you obtain locally, may I take it, are 
secondhand cases ? 

Mai Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —Originally these new hoxes used to he obtained from Calcutta? 

Mai Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —Now you pack them in second-hand boxes obtained locally? 

Mai Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —Are you sure of getting a sufficient quantity of second-band 
boxes ? 

Bui Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —In that connection 1 should like you to look at your answer 
to Question 12 where you give the quantities of each class of material 
used in the manufacture of glass. On what basis did you compile these 
figures? Do they actually represent your practice? 

Mai Sahib. —That represents our practice. 

President.— In that case loss in melting is pretty high? 

Mai Sahib. —Yes. This is what our experts say they get. 

President. —If you add up these 3 materials, sand, soda and lime, you get 
32 cwts. out of which you get 20 cwts. of glass which represents a loss of 
37 por cent. 

Bai Sahib- —Yes. 

President. —What is the reason for that? 

Bai Sahib. —-As I am not connected with the manufacturing side, T 
cannot say. * 

President. —Can you tell me as far as you know? 

Bai Sahib. —As far as T know this is the practico. 

President. —Do you use tank furnaces? 

Bai Sahib. —Yes and pot furnaces also. 

President. —The great bulk of your goods come from the tank furnace? 

Mai Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —That is considerably higher than any figure that we have 
seen so far, 

Bai Sahib. —I cannot givo any explanation at this moment, but later on 
we can consult our expert and let you know what they say. 
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President. —If you could think it over and let us hava a short note, we 
should be glad. 

Itai Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —Is it possible for you to give us your full capacity, that is to 
say tho lull capacity of your plant as organised at present in terms of 
glass, that is to say not of finished glassware, but of melted glass. 1 notice 
in your second statement that you give us slightly different figures. 

Itni Sahib. —Tho second statement is correct. 

President. —Let us leave out for the time being your pot furnaces and 
take simply your tank furnaces. 

Itai Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —The four tank furnaces have a total capacity of 420 tonBp 

Itai Sahib. —Yes. 

President.- —That is the capacity of your furnaces!' 

Itai Sahib. —Yes. That is the dead capacity. 

President. —Tn other words that is the quantity of material that your 
furnaces can hold? 

Itai Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —Supposing we take your loss of melting at the present figure 
of .37 per cent., then if you put into your furnaces 420 tons of materials, 
you would get out of that say about 200 tons of melted glass? 

Itai Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —You can work practically the whole year? 

Itai Sahib. .Yes. 

President. —Take it at 300 days. That is about 80,000 tons. 

Itai Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —So that in terms of melted glass your capacity taking simply 
the tank furnace is about 80,000 tons? Is that right, Mr. TTodkin? 

Mr. Ilodlcin. —No. I think in answer to Question 4 when they state 
their capacity of the 4 tank furnaces ns 55. 70, 120, 175, they mean the 
dead weight capacity of the tank so far as the glass content is concerned. 
The tanks will hold 420 tons of melted glass. 

President.— You put tho materials and begin melting. When tho melted 
glass is formed, a little move space is available so that the capacity may 
be taken as the capacity of molted glass. Let us take it. at, 120,000 tons 
of m.elted glass. 

Mr. TTodkin. They won’t do that. They won't lake the full capacity 
of the tanks each working day. 

President.- —What allowance should we make for that? 

Itai Sahib■ —Sufficient glass can be supplied by the tank to which the 
machines are attached. From experience we have found that we can work 
two machines on one furnace. 

President. —Tt is very difficult for me to get a clear idea of tho position. 
You state it in terms of the quantity of each class of glassware. Tho only 
way T can visualise it is by getting the quantity of glass represented by 
the various classes of glassware. 

Ttai Sahib. —There arc varieties of bottles and phials we make. We can 
say how so many gross a day of each variety we can make. 

Mr. Jlndkin .—1 would suggest that you should take the actual capacity 
of tbe plant as being such as you would calculate from a method of working 
which would result in the emptying of the tanks once a fortnight. 

Mr. Boag — 420x25. 

Mr. TTodkin. —That would give the annual capacity of the tanks. 

Mr. Bong. That would he 10,500 tons. 

President. Ts that quite correct? 
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Mr. llodkin. —That is near the mart. 

i."resident. —10,600 tons of glass in a year. 

Rai Hahih. —1 think that the tank capacity is such, as to supply sufficient 
glass for the machines attached to it. Wo know how many bottles of 
different sizes a machine can turn out. 

President .—Supposing 1 put it to yon that your total capacity in terms 
of glass is somewhere about- 10,(XX) tons, .-.peaking approximately, do you 
consider that a correct representation of the position? Are you quite 
unable to work out the. relation between the weight of the glass and the 
total output of eaeh class of glassware? 

Hoi Sahih. —We can, hut it will only he an estimate. What kind of 
bottle are we to take? There are, as you know, hundreds of kinds of bottles. 

President. Let me try and approach it from another point ol view. If 
you look at page 2 of your new note, you will find that you give the actual 
outturn if worked to full capacity. Lei us take those figures. Arc you in 
a position to give me with regard to bottles of 8 to 82 oz. what the average 
weight of a gross of bottles of that kind is!' 

Mr. Varshnei —I think that your purpose will be served if you take the 
12 oz. bottle. 

President .—What is the weight of a gross of 12 oz. bottles? 

Hoi Sahih. —1 imiund 2 seers. 

President .—That is about 85 lbs, 

Rai Sahib. —Yes. 

President.- -When you said that a 12 oz. bottle might be taken as a 
representative one, did you mean that it might he taken as representative 
of the whole class of bottles including phials? 

Mr. I 'arshnei .— Under the first heading yon have bottles (8 to 32 oz.). 
In gross, it is 1.18,000. Just to make a calculation if you take the 12 oz. 
bottle and calculate the weight for so many gross, you will get -1.000 tons. 

President ..—It is nearer 5,000 tons than 4.000 tons. 

Mr. Varshnei..--- You are correct. 

President. —What about phials? What is the average weight of a phial? 
Can we take the 4 oz. phial as representative of phials? 

Rai Sahib. —A gross of 1 oz. phials will weigh about 20 seers. 

President. —Then, for phials it will he 3.500 tons. Is that correct? 

Rai Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —Taking your globes and chimneys, what kind of globe would 
you take as typical ? 

ttai Sahib. —Dietz lantern globes. 

President. —Would the Junior Dietz he typical? 

ttai Sahib. —Yes. 

President .—Supposing T took if. at 40 gross to a. ton, would that be 
correct? 

Rai Sahib.— Yes. 

President - -Thai will be 500 tons. 

'Rai Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —What, about your figured glass? 

Hai Sahib. —Do you mean how many square feet of figured glass would 
make a ton ? > 

President.- - Yes. 

Ttai Sahih. —T shall give you that figure later on. T have not got it hero. 

Mr. Varshnei. —The thickness of their figured glass is 30 oz. to a 
square foot. v 

President. —Lot us take it on that basis. Shall we take it at 2 lbs, to a 
square foot? 
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Mr. Varxhnei. —Yes. 

President. —That will be 4,500 tons. 

Mr. Varsknei. --Yes. 

President. —Now the bottles, phials and figured glass are made out of 
glass melted in your tank furnace? 

Bai Sahib. —Yes. 

president. —And the globes and chimneys are m.ade out- of glass melted 
in pot furnaces? . 

Bai Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore the total capacity of your tank furnace is 12,500 
tons. 1 

Bai Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —Tf you add £th to that for breakages and wastage after the 
melting stage, about 15,000 tons of glass would represent the rapacity of 
the tank furnaces us you have worked it out? 

Bai Sahib.- -Yes. 

President. —That is of course a very approximate calculation. 

Bai Sahib. —Yes. 

President.- Tn terms of melted glass, it would come to about 15,000 tons. 
Vou are not in a position even to state approximately what your output has 
been during the past three years in weight? 

Bai Sahib. —You mean the output regarding bottles? 

President. —1 want to know the output of the whole plant, 

Bai Sahib. —We have never worked the whole plant. We cannot sell 
even what we turn out. 

President. —You have given us in the new statement on page 100 current 
prices of glassware imported from Japan. Is it your suggestion that your 
main competition in regard to all these articles that you show in that 
statement is from Japan? 

Bai Sahib. —Yes, for bottles and phials. 

President.- -What about figured glass? 

Bai Sahib.—' These are rates we have obtained from the Calcutta market. 

President. —Is the competition in regard to that mainly from Belgium 5 

Jiai Sahib. —T think it is from Belgium and Czechoslovakia. 

President. —Assuming for the lime being that these prices that you show 
in the statement are current prices of Japanese imported goods, according to 
the present conditions iri the market by how much lower than these prices are 
likely to be the prices realised by you in competition? Tf a Japanese im¬ 
ported article is offered in the market for Us. 4-4-6 per gross, ordinarilv 
from your experience what is the price that you think the Indian consumer 
is likely to pay for the same class or goods made in your factory? 

Bai Sahib. —Tn the case of pliials, it will be 8 annas a gross lo.ss, in the 
ease of soda bottles, Its. 2 to Us 3 per gross less and in the case of 
Whisky pints Its. 2 per gross less. 

President.- Of course it is impossible for you to make any statement 
about figured glass because you have not made any in recent years? 

Bai Sahib. —That is so. 

President. The plant has been idle for two years? 

Bai Sahib. -Yes. 

President .—Your own explanation of this difference in price between 
vour articles and imported articles is that there is a considerable amount of 
prejudice in the market against Indian made goods. 

Ttai Sahib - There is some prejudice in the country which cannot be 
denied against Indian made goods. That is responsible to a certain extent 
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for the lower price that we are realising. At the same time I must say 
that the prejudice is gradually disappearing. 

Pre.iide.nt .—Is there any difference in quality between your goods and 
imported goods? 

Rai Sahib .—As regards phials T can say that our phials are better than 
the Japanese. Ours are heavier and stronger. 

President .—Therefore you think that the prejudice is bound to disappear 
in course of time? 

Rai Sahib. —Yes. 

President .—What about soda bottles? 

Rai Sahib -—The same is the case with it too. Formerly our breakages 
were very heavy. Hut now we test each and every bottle before we allow 
the bottles to go on the market. So, the bottles that go on tho market 
now are much better than before. 

President .—What about whisky bottles? 

Rai Sahib .—Our bottles differ in capacity from i 02 . to J oz. 

President .—Is that variation? 

Rai Sahib. —Yes. 


President. —What about imported bottles? 

Rai Sahib. —They also vary but not to the same extent as our bottles. 
Our representative who had been to England says that we can also achieve 
the same result very soon. Our method of making bottles is the samo as in 
England and in other places. Only a little more supervision is required 
and the temperature of the tank has to be regulated better. That is what 
he says. 

President.—Have you had any specific complaints from tho users of 
these excise bottles? 

Rai Sahib. —Really speaking we never supplied them. Wo cannot supply 
bottles of uniform capacity. Even in Germany they cannot supply bottles 
of tho same capacity. When they receive orders they stipulate that a 
certain percentage will vary. 

President. —Is there any difficulty apart from the difficulty of securing 
uniform size, uniform capacity? 

Rai Sahib.— No. There is no variation in size but in capacity only. 

President. —In regard to tho actual quality of bottles, has there been 

any difficulty? , . , , ,, 

Rai Sahib.— Not at all. The Excise people want bottles made to tho 
exact capacity, but, 25 per cent, of our bottles vary in capacity. It is a 
necessary condition that tho bottles supplied to the Excise Department 
should lie embossed with their mark and such bottles which are not of the 
required capacity and cannot be supplied to the Department will not seek 
anv other market on account of their being embossed. It will thus be a loss 
of'25 per cent. So, we are losers. If they leave out the condition of 
embossing, wo can supply them very easily. 

President. —In upeountry markets, there is bound to be a fairly large 
supply of second hand bottles? 

Rai Sahib. —That is also oUr difficulty. Second-hand soda bottles are 
also coming from England lor the last two years. 

President.— Is it likely do von think that the Indian manufacturers’ 
prices might be pushed down to some extent as the result of the supply 
of second-hand bottles? 

Rai Sahib. —The tiling is this. As soon as protection is given or a 
protective duty is put on, we shall be able to sell our bottles. Now there 
is no protection and they send their second-hand bottles also to India. 

President. ■ -You are familier, are you not, with the actual conditions 
in upeountry' markets near Allahabad? 

Rai Sahib. —I think I am. 
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President. Can you think for a moment of one of those particular 
markets and tell me the approximate proportion of second-hand bottles 
that come into the market? Is it possible at all to make any suggestion? 

R"i Sahib .—I don't think so. 

President. —What generally is the price at which second-hand bottles 
are sold as compared with fresh bottles? 

ltai Sahib .— Second-hand beer bottles are sold at 6 annas a dozen in 
Bombay. 

President. —That is about Rs. 4-8-0 a gross? 

Rai Sahib. —Yes. 

President .- -What would lie the price of new bottles? 

Rai Sahib .—Al>out Rs. 18 a gross. 

President. —As far as excise purposes arc concerned can J uso second 
hand bottles for bottling spirits? 

Rai Sahib .—They don’t allow that. 

President. —The only stipulation they lay down is in regard to the 
capacity of the bottles? 

Rai Sahib. —Yes. Roth this and embossing. Lately they have made one 
more stipulation, namely, that each bottle must have a mark on the neck. 
The spirit, in the bottle must he up to that mark on the bottle. 

President. —How is the embossing done? 

Rai Sahib .—It is done in the mould and then the impression comes on 
the bottle when blown. 

President.. —It won’t do if T simply put a paper label on it? 

ltai Sahib .—No. 

President. —It is quite out of the question for sellers of spirits to uso 
second-hand bottles? 

Rai Sahib. - They can’t because of the embossing. 

President. —What is the uso to which generally second-hand bottles 
aro put? 

Rai Sahib .—Small chemists and others use them. 

President.- T can buy my kerosine oil in the bazar in these bottles? 

Rai Sahib .—Yes. 

President.- So that the use of second-hand bottles would be rather 
restricted? 

Rai Sahib.- Yes. 

President. -—And therefore the danger from second-hand bottles is not 
so great? 

Rai Sahib .—No. 

President .- Tn determining the price that yon realise it may bo dis¬ 
missed as a.negligible factor? 

Rai. Sahib. -Yes. 

President. —There is rather an important question. You manufacture 
various kinds of glassware and f should like to got some idea of the 
difference in the costs of manufacturing these different classes of glassware. 
The particular ease that T put to Mr. Varshnei yesterday was the difference 
in the cost between phials and lantern globes and the point was made 
that the main difference in cost would arise under three heads—cost of the 
raw materials, because there are certain materials that you have got to 
use for chimneys that you don’t use for bottles, there aro greater breakages 
in the ease of chimneys, and there is possibly better and more expensive 
packing to bo done in the case of chimneys. You generally agree with 
that, don’t you? 

Rai Sahib. —Yes. 

GLASS K 
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President. —Taking these factors into consideration approximately ivhat 
do you think is likely to he the difference in cost he tween phials and 
globes that represent the same weight of glass? Assuming you have a 
class of globes that yield about 40 gross to a ton and phials that yield also 
40 gross to a ton, taking these two classes of articles, and making allowance 
for difference in costs under these various items what approximately do 
you think is likely to he the total difference in the cost? Supposing the 
total cost of manufacturing a gross of phials is Its, 5 what do you think 
is likely to be the cost of manufacturing globes having much the same 
weight? Is it possible for you to make a statement? 

lifii Sahib. —No. 

President. —Supposing I said it would somewhere ahout, Tts. 7 or Its. 8? 
Hove you any data at all? , 

Rai Sahib.- —I can’t make any statement. 

President. —f suppose the price of imported phials is considerably loner 
than the price of globes, is it not? 

7 ?ai Sahib. •—Tn what way? 

President. —Take your statement. If you take your 4 oz. phials, the 
current price of imported phials is Its. 4-4-G. 1 may tell you what my 
own impression is. If von take lantern globes having approximately the 
same weight that is to say the same number of units yielded by the 

same weight of glass, the price of imported gloltos would he somewhere 
a Iron t Its. 15 to Rs. 16? 

Rai Sahib. —There would he a big difference, 4 oz. phials are imported 
at Rs. 4 and Dietz globes at Rs. .18 per gross. There is a very big 

difference. 

President .—Do you think tile difference in the cost is likely to he so 
great as the difference in the import price? 

Rai Sahib .—Yes. You arc comparing 4 oz. phials with chimneys which 
are bigger. 

President .—Take a 6 oz. phial. What T want you to explain is this. 
Tf a globe weighs 6 oz. and a phial also weighs 0 oz. the price in the 
market of the globe is about four times the price of the phial. Tnke a 
phial that weighs 6 oz., that is, a phial which yields about 40 gross a ton 
and take a globe which has much the same weight. 

Ttai Sahib .—The difference will ho not more than 50 per cent, in the cost. 

President .—But the difference in the price is about 400 per cent.; how 

do you account for that? Tf it cost me about Rs. 5 to make phials I 
should he able to make globes at about Rs. 8 per gross which is somewhere 
about 50 per cent. But the differevnee in the import price is about 400 
per cent. What precisely is the reason for this? 

7? at Sahib. T can’t say. 

President .—Can you throw any light on it, Mr. Varshnei? 

Mr. Varshnei .—T think 12 oz. phials will compare favourably with 
Dietz lantern globes. A 12 oz. phial will weigh about 7 oz. and so is the 
case with Dietz globes. The price of 12 oz. phials is Rs. 12 per gross 
while the price of Dietz glohes is Rs. 18 per gross. 

President .—On that basis the difference in the price corresponds approxi¬ 
mately to the difference in weight? 

Mr. Varshnei .—Yes. 

President. -Supposing this Board after due consideration decides to 
grant protection to bottles and phials and lantern globes, then the same 
rate of duty would suffice if it is fixed ad valorem? 

Ttai Sahib .—Yes. 

President. —Supposing, for example, we determined the cost of some 
particular class of blown ware, let us say phials, and haying worked out 
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the cost compared with the price we get a certain duty, let us say, 50 
per cent, and in the circumstances of the industry applied it to every 
glass or blown ware it will he a legitimate assumption, won’t itP It is 
unnecessary for the purpose of tariff determination to go in detail into 
the class of each blown ware? 

.1/c. Tarshnei. —That is so. 

Mr. Bahimtoala. T would like to understand a little more in detail 
your answers in connection with second hand bottles. You gave us to 
understand that it is impossible for the Excise authorities to pass those 
bottles because there is no embossing done on the second hand tKittles. 
Suppose one of the glass manufacturers takes a mould and does the 
embossing, will that obviate, the difficulty? You just now told us that 
the embossing is done in a mould: if somebody buys second hand bottles, 
makes these into glass and then embosses it, it will he cheaper than 
Its. 18 at which new hottles are sold, would it not? You told us that 
bottles duly embossed are sold at that price. 

Bai Sahib. —That will bo like broken glass which can always he melted. 
But those 1 Kittles will he weaker because if we put more of the broken 
glass and less raw material ill the tank, the glass manufactured will he 
weaker. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Have you ever corresponded with the Excise authorities 
regarding the orders for those kinds of bottles? 

Bai Sahib. —Yes. The Excise Commissioner came to our factory twice 
and we discussed the matter but he insisted upon the exact capacity of the 
bottle being shown on it. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The main objection raised by the Excise authorities 
to the use of Indian bottles was that they were not of the exact capacity? 

Bai Sahib. —That is one: then they want the embossing to be done on 
the hottles. We can always supply the exact capacity if they do not 
insist on embossing. If we emboss the hottles then there will be a wastage 
of 25 per cent, of the bottles as not being of the exact capacity on account 
of variation in the weight. This 25 per cent, will have to be thrown away 
because they will be embossed and so useless to outside customers. The 
result will Jbe that our prices will he higher. 

Mr. Jlahimtoola. —The question of price will come later. I want to 
know, apart from the question of price, is it possible for the Indian factories 
to supply these bottles? 

Bui Sahib. —Yes, it is quite possible. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.- There is not the slightest difficulty for Indian factories 
to supply these bottles according to specification? 

Bai. Sahib. —None at all. . - 

.Ifr. Bah imtoola. —Tn your answer to Question 2 you say that the superior 
management is entirely Indian. T don’t quite understand that when you 
go on to say that you have got three men to supervise who are non-Indians. 

Bai Sahib. -\\ T C have only one non-Iildian who supervises the machines. 
He is the foreman. 

Mr. Baliimtoola. —One is foreman. What position does the other man 
hold ? 

Bui Sahib.- The Austrian is a blower and the Japanese man is also 
a foreman. 

Mr. Bah imtoola. —I want you to explain to me a little more fully. 
What exactly do you mean when you say in yonr new note that the effi¬ 
ciency in quality can only he achieved under favourable circumstances, 
T)o you mean by the grant of protection? 

Bai Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. Bah imtoola —There is no other consideration? 

Bai Sahib, —No, 
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Mr. Rahiintoola .—On page 3 you say calculated on the basis of these 
figures the average prices per gross are continuously going down as the 
figures of the five years in the following will show: — 

1928-29 1929-30 

Rs. Rs- 

Soda-water bottles per gross ... 23 25 

Hat Sahib. —I think mostly Japanese goods might have come in that year. 

Mr. HuAimtoolu.- -Why should there be an increase of Rs, 2 when the 
prices are continually going down? 

Mai Sahib. —T think the import duty was increased. 

Mr. Boat). —Not hi 1929. ' 

Mai Sahib. —I cannot explain. 

Mr. Eahimloola. —On page 4 of the new note you have said that the 
cost, of manufacture is 100 per cent, over and above the melting stage 
of raw materials. Will you give me the details as to liow you have 
calculated this ? 

Mai Sahib. —The details of 100 per cent, are as follows: — 


Per cent. 

Blowing power and fuel ...... 30 

Packing, sorting and stacking ..... 30 

Breakage . . . ^,. ..... 20 

Electricity, pots and moulds ..... 20 

100 


After that we have to spend the following: — 

Per cent. 


Depreciation 


15 

Commission to merchants 


221 

Railway freight 


45 

Bad debts 


C 
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in round figures 

90 


Mr. Mahimioola .—You say here while in the case of soda-water bottles 
and figured glass, the total cost is higher by another 50 per cent. 

Mai Sahib •—Soda-water bottles we have to test. Tu each and every 
bottle we have to put in rubber rings and marbles. 

Mr. Bahimlot'la. That is the cost which is added? 

Mai Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. Mahimtoola You state here that you have not been able to make 
figured glass since 1927? 

Mai Sahib. —That is so. 

Mr, Mahimtnola .—That means T suppose you have got figured glass on 
hand at present? 

Mai Sahib—-Yen. 

Mr. Tiahimtoohi .—TTow much stock is left out of the 2 lakhs square feet 
that you manufactured in 1927? 

Bai Sahib—The stock must ho something like th of the whole. 
During 3 or 1 years wc could only sell r " 5 tbs of the quantity made. 

Mr. Bahivitoola— You have ^ t.li of the balance. What is the difficulty 
in disposing it of? 



Mai Sahib. —Our prices are high. 

Mr. Mahimtoola.- Your cost of manufacture is higher? 

Mai Sahib. —Yes. Tile railway freight is also high, 

Mr. Mahimtoola.— TTero you have stated that the current price of the 
wares from Japan is Rs. 20-9-3 as against yours Rs. 29-3-0. 

Itai Sahib. -Its. 29-3-0 is our cost price. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. On page 0 you are comparing the state of things in 
.India as against foreign countries and you state the difficulty of having 
expert knowledge near at hand. You arc in favour of maintaining an expert 
by the Government of India? 

Mai Sahib. —As regards machine, we think we require some expert practi¬ 
cal knowledge—I mean practical knowledge. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —You would like an expert in glass technology or a 
glass expert should be maintained here at the expense of the Government 
of India for such advice as the Indian factories might like to have, is 
that the proposal which is contained in this paragraph. Your complaint 
is that you arc not getting satisfaction because there is constant correspond¬ 
ence and you want personal conversation? 

Mai Sahib. —If really an all-round man can he got, lie may bo useful 
to us. 

Mr. Mahimtvula. I want to know what is exactly in your mind, is 
it your intention that Government should maintain one expert who could 
be useful for the industry ? 

Mai Sahib.-— That was not our intention. In this connection I want to 
impress upon you the difficulty caused to us by the lack of expert knowledge 
in the country. Whenever we meet with any technical difficulty, we have 
to correspond with experts in England and other Continental countries 
and take their advice. That nuturally takes a very long time. 

Mi . Mahimtoola. ■ That is one of the grievances of yours against tho 
foreign manufacturers, as 1 understand it. 1 want to know what remedy 
you would suggest. Have you thought about that? 

Mai Sahib. —It will be useful if really an all-round man is available. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —If an expert is appointed by tho Government of India, 
will that obviate your difficulty? 

Mai Sahib.— That depends upon the man, 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —You are going, into the details. I am talking of the 
appointment of a man. You are discussing the kind of man you want 
before you decide in favour of a man. My point is whether you are in 
favour of a man, then it would he time to find out what method the 
Government of Tndia should adopt in order to get the really right sort of 
man you want. 

Mai Sahib. —It would help us if the Government appoint the right 
sort of man. 

PrMulr.nl .—If you don’t get a good man it is money thrown away. 

Itai Sahib. —Quite. 

Mr. Muhimloola.- -That is understood. That is not confined to your own 
industry. 

Mai Sahib. —Glass industry requires expert knowledge in all departments 
One expert can’t do for all the departments. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —On page 3 you tell us that you arc drawing sand from 
Lohagra. Will yon tell me whether you are satisfied with the quality? 

Mai Sahib. —For our bottles it is good. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —You are also making chimneys and globes? 

Mai Sahib. —For chimnys we use this sand after washing it at our 
place. 

Mr. Mahimtoola. —That servos your purpose? 
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Rai Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have had no difficulty regarding this Rand? 

11<H Sahib. —No. Hargarli and Lohagra ure very near to each other 
and both of them ure near to us. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You are not using it from the othor place? 

Rat Sahib. —Sometimes we use, hut 1 have not put it here. 

■Mr. Rahimtoola. —So you are using sand obtained from both places? 

Itai Sahib. —Yes. That would make no difference to us. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Later on in answer to Question 6 (c) you state here 
that your factory is in the centre of the country and the more important 
markets come to be more or less at an equidistance. Do you still find 
difficulty in selling your manufactured goods? 

Rai Sahib. —We have got a very large stock and we cannot sell. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In spite of the fact that you are centrally situated? 

Rai Sahib. —Yes on account of our prices being higher. Whatever we 
sell, we sell at a loss. , 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —On page 4, you say you have got your own colliery? 

Rai Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.- Also quarries or sand rock? 

Rai Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —Whero is your colliery ? 

Rai Sahib. —In Jharia. 

President. —Is the suud quarry your own property? 

Rai Sahib. —Not our property, but it has been leased to us. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —On page 14 m answer to Question 51, you are com¬ 
plaining about the Government purchases. Can you tell me the reason 
why they have ceased to purchase? 

Rai Sahib. —1 saw once ut Delhi Ihe Officer of the Store Purchase Depart¬ 
ment. He said that the tincture bottles sometimes are very heavy and 
sometimes light. They vary in capacity. On this pretence they have 
refused. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Were you not able to satisfy them on that score? 

Rai. So.hib.- We sent them some samples and they rejected it. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You say your quality became better und in spite of 
tliut they didn’t take? 

Rat. Sohib. —Yes. During the war time our glass was bad. The mouth 
ol' the bottles was bad and still they were purchasing, but now when we 
have made improvements and when wo have got machines, they do not 
take it. It is only the Inspector General of Jails who purchases chimneys 
from us, 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Is not there a kind of test which your bottles go 
through to satisfy the authorities? 

Rai Sahib. —Our bottles are used by chemists like Alembic Chemical 
Works for filling tinctures and they are strong enough for that purpose. 

Mr. Rah imtoola. As far as 1 can understand from you, Government 
rejected it on the ground that they are not about equal to the sample which 
they may have submitted to you. The bottles that you turned out were 
according to them inferior. ' 

Rai Sahib. —In this respect only that they were a hit heavy and ‘the 
capacity was not exact. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Could you not remedy that defect? 

Rai Sahib. —Wo can’t remedy the defect in all the bottles. In the 
ease of whisky bottles, half pint, there is a variation of £ to J oz. 

■ Mr. Rahimtoola, —Y’ou also said that that variation exists in foreign 
bottles ? 
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Bai Sahib .—It docs, but it is less than ours. 

Mr. Ilahimloola. —Supposing you do everything by automatic machines? 

liai Sahib. — 1 The variation takes place there too. Our representative 
has come with experience and he says that a little more regulation oi' 
temperature will remedy this defect. 

Mr. liahimtoola .—You have not tried that? 

liai Sahib. —No. All our works are closed at present on account of heavy 
stocks. 

Mr. liahimtoola. -As regards Form T, you have expressed your difficulty 
in supplying us with exact figures. I personally dn not understand why 
that difficulty should exist because even if the accounts are kept in Indian 
style, it should be easy for you to find out how much quantity is left. 

liai Sahib. —We can give that from our records. What I understood 
from this was that you wanted the expenditure for the year as in our books. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —1 quite understand what you have put in. put 1 
think that it would be easy for you to give us more accurate figures? 

Hah Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola. -If you could give us more accurate figures, it would 
be useful. 

Bui Sahib. —I shall send you the figures later. We also take stock at 
the end of the year, if not for our own purposes, at least for the income-tax 
purposes. 

Mr. liahimtoola. I hope you will ho able to supply us more accurato 
figures. 

liai Sahib .—Yes. 

President, —That would he a statement of your actual expenditure based 
on materials consumed during the year and not on materials purchased? 

Bah Sahib.- -Yes. 

Mr, liahimtoola. —As regards Form I you have supplied us the total 
expenditure but you have not supplied us the total expenditure on the 
production of glass. That is where the difficulty comes. The total expendi¬ 
ture given lor the year is not on the production of glass for that year. The 
production oi glass is the number of tons you turn out and the total 
expenditure is not in that. 

Bai Sahib — 1 misunderstood it. 

President.—Suppose for example you were trying to find your actual 
expenditure on sand consumed during 1930-31 let mo sec what you would 
do. You would fake your stock of sand at the end of 1929-30 and include 
your purchases during the year 1930-31 and deduct your stock at the end 
of 1930-31. That would give you your actual consumption? 

Bat Sahib.—-Yea. 

President. —That you would do with regard to each of these materials? 

Bai Sahib .—Yes. 

President .—That is to say, your previous stock plus your purchase* 
minus stock outstanding at the end of the year. 

Bai. Sahib. —You want figures for sand, soda and lime 

President .—For all the materials. 

Bai Sahib .—-Y T cs. 

President. —I thought you were rather doubtful whether your works 
labour referred to actual expenditure although I was not able to follow 
wliv your actual expenditure on labour for a particular year should be 
other than on the production of glass in that year? 

Bai Sahib. —Sometimes it so happens that the pay for March is put 
down in the month of April. Sometimes we give the March pay in February. 
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President .—In that ease, if you take 1929-30, the amount shown as 
disbursed in March, 1930, would be the. wa^es earned in February, is that 
your point? 

Bai Sahib .—Yes. 

President. — f don’t think that will cause any practical difficulty. 

Bai Sahib. —No, moreover, we have worked for a lesser number of days. 
Air. Ituhinituolu. —You take the actual number of men employed. 

Bai Sahib .—The difficulty is this. Sometimes we work for 6 months and 
sometimes 9 months in a year. 

President. —As far as works labour is concerned, if you have figures 
showing the actual expenditure during the year 1930-31 on labour disbursed 
as wagus, that would be good enough for our purpose. 

Bai Sahib .—I will send it. 

Air. Rahiimtoola .—T want you, in the light of the discussion that has 
taken place, to send us a revised statement as in Form I. 

Itai Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —With regard to coal also you would do precisely what you 
are going to do with regard to the other materials? 

Bai Sahib ,—Yes. 

President.- Could you take out the railway freight from item 8P. 

Bai Sahib .—Yes, 

President.- Then you are going to take out the machinery item? 

Bai Sahib.—-Ye s. 

Mr. Boag .—T should like to ask you one or two questions about your 
bottle machines. You say you have got 5 machines? 

Bai Sahib .—Yes, we have 5 machines altogether. 

Mr. Hoag .—Of these 3, you have three working on one furnace? 

Bai Sahib. -Three are attached to one furnace and two arc idle. 

Mr. Hoag .—Tw r o are now idle? 

Bai Sahib .—Yes. 

Mr. Boag .—When they work, they work one on each furnace? 

Bai Sahib .—They are not working. 

Mr. Boag. Have they over worked? 

Bai Sahib .—Not altogether. 

Mr. Boag .—How many have you working at one time? 

Bai Sahib .—Two. 

Mr. Boag .—Can you make bottles of every shape and size on each 
of these machines? 

liai Sahib .—What do you mean by every shape and size? Up to 32 oz. 
we can make. 

Mr. Boag .—On one machine can you make all? 

Bai Sahib- —There are different machines for different sizes. Two 
machines aro for making bottles of l to 8 oz. and three machines for bottlos 
of 8 to 32 oz. 

Mr. Boag .—When did you buy these machines? 

Bai Sahib.— In 1925. 

Mr. Bong .—All of them in 1925? 

Bai Sahib .—First of all we got one machine only and after that tw'o 
machines. Then we purchased two more. 

Mr. Boag .—When did you get the first? 

Bai Sahib .—In 1925. 

Mr. Bong. Then you got tw'o? 

Bai Sahib. —Yes, in tho same year. 
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Mr. Boa-g. —The others? 

lien Saltib.~ The year before hist. These we purchased from Calcutta. 

Mr. Boag.- Have these two been used in the factory? 

Tlui Sahib. —They were fixed up and worked for a mouth or two. After¬ 
wards we did not work them and so they are now lying idle 

Mr. Boat/. —You have given us the analyses of sand and lime that 
you use? 

llai Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. lluay .—Who made the analyses? 

Bai Sahib■ —They were made in England by Mr. Turner. We sont our 
sand to him. 

.Ur. Body. —Was the sand that you sont exactly in the condition in 
which you got it from the quarry? 

llai Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag .—You did not treut it or wash it? 

Itai Sahib. —-No. 

Mr, Boat]. You have given us the total estimate of the value of glass 
produced in India. In reply hi Question 13, you say that the Indian 
production of the principal kinds of glasswares urc estimated at 60 to 
70 lakhs of rupees a year. What have you based that estimate on? 

Itai Sahib. —T counted the number of factories and found out how many 
pots they were working. Then T t<x>k the tank furnaces of bangle factories 
and others. That was how T worked out the estimate. 

Mr. Boag. —You include everything in this, bangles as well as others? 

Bui Sahib.—Yen. 

Mr. Boag. —You don’t claim that it is an exact estimate? 

Itai Sahib. —How can I? It is only a rough estimate. 

Mr. Hodkin. — In reply to Question 4, 1 understood you to say that you 
work out your daily outturn according to the capacity of the machines? 

Bui Sahib. According to the number of bottles that we can turn out. 

Mr. Hodkin. —On the machine? 

Itai Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr, Bodkin.- -How many bottles per minute do you expect to got. from 
your machine supposing you arc making anything from 1 oz. to 8 ox. p 

Rat Sahib .—Not more than 18 to 20 per minute. 

Mr. Hodkin. —What about 8 oz. to 32 oz. bottles? 

Bai- Sahib. —Tincture bottles we turn out at 15 to 16 on O’neill machines. 

Mr. Bodkin.- -And on the Lynch machine? 

Bai Sahib. —The samo number, 

Mr. Hodkin. —You have somo Forster machines also? 

llai Sahib. —Yos. 

Mr, Bodkin. —How many do you expect to get on these? 

Bai Sahib. —I have no experience of those machines. 

Mr. Hodkin- —Have you still got those Molin machines which you pur¬ 
chased ? 

Bai Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. Hodkin.- Do you know what your capacity there is? 

Bai Sahib. —I think not more than 6 or 7 bottles per minute. 

Mr. Bodkin. —Can you tell me which 'of the bottles whicli you set out 
on page 2 arc made by machines and which by hand? 

Bai Sahib. —Codd bottles. Crown cork bottles and whisky and brandy 
hottlos and 4 pint bottles and tincture bottles and screw tops are all done 
by machine. Chutney and pickle bottles are not done on the machine. 
Narrow mouth bottles are done by hand as well as by machine. 
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Mr. Hodkin. —What about wide mouth stoppered and unstopporod bottles? 

Bai Sahib.— -These bottles are made both by machine and by hand. 
Screw top wide mouth bottles and jars are made by machine only. Medicine 
and hair phials are made also by machine. 

Vresident.- —The whole lot of them? 

Bai Sahib. —We make them both by hand and by machine. 

B resident. —Perhaps more by machine than by hand? 

liai Sahib. —Yes. Boot polish and inkpots are done by machine and by 
band. Illuminating wares we do by mouth blowing and ornamental figured 
and ribbed glass is done by machine only. 

Mr. Ifotllein .—You have mentioned in your replies to Questions 11 and 
12 the use of lime. Do you use limestone? 

Bai Sahib. —Burnt lime entirely. 

Mr. Hodkin. —You don’t use limestone at all? 

llai Saliib. —Mo. 

Mr. Hodkin. —It is always burnt lime? 

Bai Sahib.- —Yes. 

Mr. Hodkin. —Was the analysis of lime also made in Sheffield? You said 
that your sand analysis was made in Sheffield? 

liai Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. Ilodkin. —Where was the analysis of lime made? 

liai Saliib. — I sent it to .Mr, Turner. 

Mr. Hodkin. —Have you ever bad an analysis made of the sand which 
you use for your iumpware alter it lias been waslic., . 

Bai Saliib. —Wo have not done it lately, 

Mr. Hodkin. —Do you get a better colour as a result of using the sand 
after washing? 

liai Saliib. —Yes, we do get a better colour. 
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Glass and Bangles Industrial Association, Firozabad, 

A.— Whitten. 

(1) Latter No. 11511'.I'J, elated the 7th November, 1931. 

Herewith please find copies of the “ Memorandum on protection to 
Glass Bangle Industry at Firozabad (Agra) As wo were very late in 
receiving information, we have not been able to give figures about costs of 
production, etc., in this representation. We shall, of course, ho prepared to 
substantiate our statements, if called upon to do so later on. We hope to 
hear soon from you. 


Enclosure. 

Memorandum on protection to Glass Handle Industry at Firozabad (Agra). 

1. Short History. —Before coming to the subject proper it will not bo 
out of place to trace in brief outline the history of this industry at this 
place. So far as it is known from very early times certain communities— 
still known as “ Kaeheras ” or “ Shisligars ” (both terms meaning “ Glass- 
makors ”)—used to prepare bangles out of a sort of opaque glass, which 
the made by heating in ordinary ovens, “ lteh ”—a kind of clay which 
contained both sand and sodium and potassium salts. Tho presence of 
large deposits of Reh in this area will perhaps account for the original 
choice of this site. 

2. Development. —Though there has been great improvement both in the 
quantity and quality before that, the great improvement in tire industry 
dates from the outbreak of the Great War. As most of the bangles came 
from tho “ Central European Countries ”, the outbreak of hostilities vory 
nearly put a complete stop to their imports. Naturally this proved to bo 
a very great impetus to the industry here and in an incredibly short period 
a large number of factories worked more or loss on modern linos—cropped 
up, and tho industry, as it were, passed overnight from the “ Cottage ” to 
the “ Factory ” stage. 

3. War and after. —So grefit was the progress made during these mo¬ 
mentous years that this town—unknown and unimportant till the other day— 
leupt into sudden prominence as the sole supplier of tho major portion of 
the country’s demand for bangles. New factories wore constantly springing 
up and those existing were working overtime. For some time all wen£ well and 
the industry showed daily signs of progress. But us events showed this 
prosperity was short-lived. With the signing of the Peace Treaty, matters 
took quite a different turn altogether; European Countries, now free from 
tho turmoils of War, turned their whole attention to the markets which were 
temporarily lost to them. This infant industry proved no match to the 
organised efforts made by the foreign producers, and the inevitable crash 
was not long delayed. Factories began to close their doors one after the 
other and the industry was faced with a crisis of the first magnitude. Since, 
thon tho industry has undergone many vicissitudes of fortune, hut as yet it 
has not once succeeded in reaching its former level so far as quantity is 
concerned. 

4. Process of manufacture. —The manufacture of bangles involves two 
separate and distinct stages—making of glass and then turning tho glass 
into bangles. As the processes Hre somewhat technical, 1 propose at the 
very outset to give some general description of those employed here. We 
do "not propose to go into the details of the intricate processes of manu¬ 
facture or of the various actions and reactions that the articles employed 
undergo, it will bo quite sufficient for our presont purpose to confine oursolves 
to tho barest outlines. 
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ft. Manufacture of Glass. —The chief ingredients of glass arc sand, sodium 
carbonate and limestone, and those when heated in specially constructed 
furnaces to a very high temperature fuse together into a molten mass, which 
hardens on cooling to form “ Glass ”, The composition varies slightly 
according to the purpose for which the glass prepared is to he used, e.(l., 
for glass used in making artificial gems where great brilliancy and refraction 
are needed, Sodium Carbonate may be replaced with Potassium Carbonate 
and certain other articles such as the Tied Oxide of Load may be added. 
The composition given above is the one used in the manufacture of glass 
needed for making bangles. 

6. Manufacture of Handles. —The second stage consists in making bangles 
out of the glass so prepared. Here also two different processes are employed. 
The First nr the Old Process essentially consists in melting glass in specially 
constructed ovens and then casting it into bangles of the required shape 
and size. This method is very crude and as it imvolves a great deal of 
skill and labour, it is hardly suitable for large scale production. This has 
now been for the most part replaced by the Second or the New Process, 
which is comparatively easier to operate and more mechanical in character. 
Tn this ease the molten glass is taken direct from the furnace and by a 
combination of many ingonious devices it is rolled into a spiral-like struc¬ 
ture of the given size and fineness. These glass spirals are then cut into 
bangles, and the open ends are later on fused in a blow-pipe flame. These, 
bangles are then decorated by the use of Liquid Gold and certain other 
chemicals, and arc once again fired to make these decorative sketches com¬ 
paratively lasting. 

7. The conditions laid down by the. Vi mil Commission. —Now coming to 
the subject proper, in paragraph 97 of the Report the Fiscal Commission laid 
down the following three conditions which should he satisfied In ordinary 
eases in order to establish claim for protection:- - 

“ (1) Tho industry must he one possessing natural advantages, such 
as an abundant supply of raw material, cheap power, a suffi¬ 
cient supply of labour, or a large home market. 

(2) The industry must be one which without the help of protection 
either is not likely to develop at all or is not likoly to develop 
so rapidly ns is desirable in the interests of the country. 

(.'!) The industry must he one which will eventually be able to face 
world competition without protection. Tn forming an estimate 
of the probabilities of this condition being fulfilled tho natural 
advantages referred to in condition (1) will of course he 
considered carefully.” 

8. India's Resources in Run; Materials .—As J said above the chief ingre¬ 
dients of glass are (i) Sand, (ii) Soda ash and (iii) Limestone. To these may 
bo added (iv) coal, which is used as a fuel, and (v) fire-clay used in the 
making of furnace and crucible pots. ]t is apparent that this country is 
very rich in nearly all the raw materials mentioned above. 

9. Sand. —Sand, perhaps the most important of these ingredients, is 
availablo in any quantity in Rajputana, Central India and the Bombay 
Presidency. The article is mainly obtained from Sawai Madhopur in 
Rajputana (Bombay, Baroda and Central Tndia Railway), Loghra and 
Bargarh on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The quality obtained is 
fine and the prices are comparatively cheap. 

10. Limestone. —Limestone of the best qualitv is to be found in India 
There are large deposits of this substance in many parts of the country. 
Katni, in the Central Provinces, supplies practically the whole demand of 
this place for this article. 

11. Soda osh. —Soda ash is at present mostly imported from Kenya, 
Germany and other foreign countries. Our country has ample raw materials 
for the manufacture of this article and efforts in this direction made in 
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Dhrangadhra State have already proved successful. There appears no reason 

why in the fulness of time Soda ash will not, he prepared in India quite as 
efficiently and economically. 

12. Coni. —Coal is required as a fuel, and in most cases the quality used 
is very ordinary. There are large deposits of this article in various parts 
of the country, and recent investigations have shown the existence of coal 
mines in many areas, unexplored so far. At present the coal-fields of 
Raniguuj and Jheria supply a major portion of the coal consumed here. 

13. Fire-clay. —Fire-clay exists in many parts of the country and the 
manufacture of fire-bricks is carried on extensively. .1 ubbulpore is at 
present the chief centre for the supply of this article. 

14. Indian Lalinur in the (Hass Industry. —While dealing with the ques¬ 
tion of natural advantages and disadvantages of an industry, specific 
mention has been made to the supply of labour by the Fiscal Commission in 
their Report. In this respect the glass industry compares favourably even 
with those industries that are long established. Except in the beginning 
when experts were imported from Austria, Japan and other foreign coun¬ 
tries, tho industry is entirely in the hands of Indian skilled workmen. In 
this connection reference should be made to the presence of two distinct 
communities —Shishgars and Kaeheras. whose hereditary occupation, as their 
very name suggests, has been the making of glass and bangles. These per¬ 
sons have shown remarkable power of adaptation, and with their old methods 
becoming obsolete, they seem to have become perfectly at home with the 
present improved methods. Though mostly illiterate, these people are very 
intelligent. One of tho main reasons why this industry with so many 
natural advantages has been lagging behind, is that as yet absolutely no 
effort whatsoever has been made to impart modern technical knowledge to 
these persons. Repeated requests to the Government for the services of a 
glass expert to remove the difficulties of these Shishgars and to initiate 
them into modern and up-to-date methods have so far remained unheeded. 
There is little doubt that with a little coaching an average Shishgar can 
become a very efficient labourer. The wages are. of course, low, hut it is 
doubtful if the labour here is really cheaper as compared to foreign coun¬ 
tries. 

15. The Indian Market for Glass Bangles. —One of the most important 
natural advantages that this industry can boast of is the existence of a 
steady and secure Home market.. With a very large section of tho popula¬ 
tion the use of glass bangles is more or less a religious obligation, a fact 
which ensures a steady demand for bangles. India is decidedly the largest 
consumer of bangles in the world, and it is doubtful if any other country 
uses this article in any appreciable quantity. 

16. Large Beale Production. —The Report of the Fiscal Commission in 
dealing with “ Additional Factors Strengthening a Case for Protection ” 
lias laid down the following in paragraph R a :-- 

“ It is evident that an industry in which the advantages of large 
smile production can he achieved, i.e.. in which increasing out¬ 
put would mean increasing economy of production, is, other 
things being equal, a particularly favourable subject for 
Protection.” 

It does not need much reasoning to show that the glass bangle industry 
is particularly suitable for large scale production. As a matter of fact, as 
T shall show later, our troubles have been chiefly due to our being unable 
to achieve the economies that- naturally result from large scale production. 
At present practically no machinery is employed in any of the stage of 
production—a fact which, while on the one hand, speaks much of the skill 
and handicraft of the artisan, also, on the other hand, goes (o show that as 
vet there is vast scope for improvement in this direction. Similarly while 
tank furnaces are universally employed on the continent and Japan, we 
have to content with the much more expensive “Crucible Furnaces”. 
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17. Expansion of the Industry .'—Turning again to the Report of tho 
Fiscal Commission, wo come across the following on page 55: — 

“Another class of industry which should he regarded with a favourable 
oye is that in which thero is probability that in coursd. of time 
tho whole needs of the country could be supplied by the Homo 
Production.” 

The capacity of this industry to supply for the entire needs ol the 
country was demonstrated beyond any shadow of doubt, when during the 
war practically the entire imports from the European countries were 
stopped. Even at the present day the industry supplied nearly half the 
demand of the country, and given proper facilities, there is no reason why 
the entire demand of the country cannot be satisfied by Home Production, 

18. The Fiscal Commission’s second, condition: necessity of protection .— 
From the above it is abundantly clear that both in the supply ol raw 
materials and in having a securo Home Market, India is in the most favour¬ 
able position so far as this industry is concerned. Tt, is strange that with 
all these natural advantages India imports lacs worth of bangles every 
year. The figures given below are those supplied by the Director General 
of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta: — 


1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-10. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

412,841 

536,321 

\J83,649 

154,389 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

£ 

£ 

C 

Rs. 

288,837 

232,084 

194,190 

51,13,800 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

96,25,190 

60,78,426 

79,80,693 

86,38,080 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1920-27. 

1927-28. 

Us. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,00,22,030 

1,01,04,026 

84,85,810 

89,51,885 

1928-29. 




Its. ' 





76,76,438 

The industry here, as I have tried to show above, labours under a great 
many handicaps and it is most, doubtful if it can dovelop without adequate 
protection from the Government, at least this is certain that the growth il 
at all will he extremely slow. The foreign manufacturer with all tile 
advantages of large scale production and better organisation is in a position 
to produce goods of better quality and to sell them at comparatively lower 
prices. As I pointed above there is little machinery in employment here, 
and the methods used are more or less obsolete or in any case less economical 
than those employed elsewhere. This results in the double disadvantage, 
riz.. production of inferior t.vpo of materials and at comparatively higher 
costs, hack of capital, and not any aversion to innovation, is responsible 
for the total lack of machinery and the continuance of old and expensive 
methods of production. Indian capital is proverbially shy, and a new 
industry like that of ours cannot succeed in attracting capital, unless the 
investors are assured that the Government are bent upon protecting the 
industry from unfair foreign competition. That in the past a number of 
factories had to close, has very nearly shaken all cpnfidenpe—a fact whicl] 
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is reflectod in there being no Joint Stock Company hero, and unless the 
Government step in to restore this confidence, it is not likely to develop. 

19. 40 per cent. Revenue J)uty on (Rasa Dangles .—In this connection it 
is worth mentioning that at present revenue duty amounting to 40 per cent. 
nd valorem is imposed on glass bangles. Looking superficially this may bo 
regarded as bestowing a dogree of protection. The fact of the matter, 
however, is that any protective effect which this revenue duty might have 
made is very much minimised by 20 per cent, duty on chemicals including 
soda ash. As we have seen that glass is composed of sand, lime and soda ash, 
it is apparont that the last one only is costly while the other two are very 
cheap materials. Thus a duty of 20 per cent, on the soda ash and other 
colouring chemicals seriously affects the price of glass. The duty on 
liquid gold and other decorative materials further raises the price and the 
ultimate protection afforded by the 40 per cent, revenue duty on glass 
bangles is very nominal. The chemicals which are used as raw materials in 
the manufacture of glass should he exempted from duty and a protective 
duty of 50 per cent, nd valorem must he imposed on all imported bangles. 

20. The Fiscal Commission’s third condition: eventual ability of the 
industry to exist without protection .—That this industry will he eventually 
able to face world competition is apparent from the advantageous position 
in which this country is situated both as regards raw materials and a more 
or less steady home market. Tn this connection I give an instance which 
will show that our hopes in this connection arc not misplaced. Only some 
years back “ Silky bangles ” worth several lacs used to be imported from 
Japan every year. The market price for this kind of bangles was in the 
neighbourhood of 4 annas for 24. Wo began producing the same kind hero 
and such was the progress made that in the course of a few years only 
we offer the same class of bangles to-day at the rate of 12 times 24 for the 
same amount, i.e., 4 annas. Needless to say that the import of this class 
of bangles has been entirely stopped. 

21. Conclusion .—Under these circumstances it is clear that the glass 
bangle industry fully satisfies all the three conditions laid down by the 
Fiscal Commission. It shall he a pity if an industry with such natural 
advantages he made a victim of unfair foreign competition. This infant 
industry hv its sheer perseverance and tenacity has earned its claim for 
protection and it is to he hoped that the Government will save this industry 
—which gives employment to some 10,000 persons—from extinction by timely 
and adequate protection. 


(2) Letter No. 1134/99, dated December 31, 1931, from the Glass and Bangles 
Industrial Association, Firozahad. 

Herewith please find our replies to the questionnaire sent by you. We 
very much regret owing to a number of circumstances we have not been 
able to give exact figures in certain cases. We hope to supplement our 
statement in this connection when we appear before the Board for oral 
examination. 


Enclosure. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

1. Excepting one (The Friend’s Glass Works, Ltd A all the other glass 
works are unregistered firms for private proprietors. A list of the glass 
works at present in existence here is given in Appendix 1. 

2. The entire capital is held bv Indians. In the limited concern 
referred to above, the directors are all Indians. There is no foreigner either 
in the superior or inferior management. 

3. The firms started at different dates. Tt is difficult to give exact dates 
hut a rough idea is given in Appendix 1 referred to above, 
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4. Fox- convenience’s sake we propose to divide the works hero into four 
classes: — 

(1) <Hass Furnaces. —Those produce block glass (Exh. A) used for the 

manufacture of bangles, phials, etc. Their number at prosont is 
4 and the average capacity of each is about T20 maunds per 
day. 

(2) It rah mi Jianglc Furnaces .—These make their own glass mostly and 

turn out silky bangles (Exh. B). Thoir number is about 
12 and the capacity of each varies from 1,500 toras to 2,000 
tor as (a torn consists of 12 dozen pairs or 288 bangles) every 
day. 

(0) Fancy Bangles Furnaces .—These also make their own glass and 
turn out fancy bangles (Exh. O). Their number is about 8 
and the capacity varies from 1,000 to 1,500 toras daily. 

4) Hough Bangles Furnaces .—These produce very rough bangles 
(Exh. 11), and they use glass produced by the big glass works 
referred to above (11. Their number is about 200 and the 
production of each furnace is from 200 to 250 toras a day. 

5. (a) The various kinds of glassware manufactured here are: — 

(1) Block glass. 

(2) Reshrni bangles. 

(3) Fancy bangles. 

(4) Rough hanglos. 

(5) Hurricane globes. 

(0) Paper-weights, jars, etc. 

(hi It is difficult to give exact figures. Below we give certain approxi¬ 
mate figures for block glass and different kinds of bangles: — 

(1) Block gloss .—Production about 180,000 maunds annually (about 

500 maunds a day) valued at Rs. 8.00,000 approximately at 
Rs. 4-8 per maund. 

(2) Ttrxhin-i bangles .-—Production 50 lacs toras per year, valued 

roughly at about 15 lacs of rupees at about 5 annas per toru. 

(3) Fancy bangles .—Production about 25 lacs toras annually, valued at 

Rs. 75 lacs approximately at Rs. 3 per tora. 

(4) Ttough bangles.- Production about 50 lacs toras per yoar, valued 

at Rs. 25 lacs approximately at 8 ns. per tora, 

6. The factories are all situated at Firozabad, Agra District, United 
Provinces. 

( i) No, they are not advantageously situated in respect, of vicinity to 
the areas from which the principal raw materials are drawn. 

(h) No, the coal-fields are at considerable distances. 

((■) Firozabad is centrally situated and as such occupies a very favourable 
position in respect of our important markets both in the Northern India 
and the Deccan. Resides ill recent years this town has become a large 
distributing centre for foreign bangles. 

01) As regards labour, we are advantageously situated. Trained and 
specialised labour is always available in abundance, so much so that, this 
place seems to hold a sort of monopoly for the supply of specialised labour 
and bangle factoiies at distant places, like Calcutta and Bombay, have to 
import labour from this place. 

7. We consider the following to he the most important factors in select¬ 
ing the site for a glass factory ill Tndia : — 

(]) Vicinity to areas from which principal raw materials like sand 
lime, fire-clay, etc., are drawn. 

(2) Vicinity to coal-fields or other soureps of power or fuel. 

(3) Supply of trained or specialised labour. 
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(4) The place must possess modern means of transport. 

(5) Vicinity to important markets. 

(6) Other things being equal, a place near the sea must he preferred. 

(7) The place must have dry cold climate preferably. 

8. Some of our products, viz., superior class fancy bangles, are equal in 
quo I i tv ami appearance to the foreign -tuff, while others are of interior 
quality. Most of them do not command the same price as the imported 
bangles. The lower prices are due to:* - 

(1) Inferior quality, which itself is accounted for by— 

(a) Lack of machinery. 

(h) Lack of expert knowledge. 

(c) Lack of capital. 

(2) Lack of proper packing facilities. 

0. No, the production is not limited to certain months in the sense that 
in no particular months the factories are invariably closed. ► ome ot t je 
furnaces continue work all the year round and only stop foi icp.uis, it ie 
others are comparatively more frequent, in closing either for repairs or on 
account, of holidays due to Hindu or Muslim festivals. Below vvc Xive sonu 
idea of the total numher of working days in each kind of furnace and t. ie 
reasons for the* difference - 

(V) Blarl; (Haas Furnace .—ft goes on continually for the whole of the 
year without any break. The life of an average, furnace is 
about 3 years. Practically no holiday is observed both because 
the number of- persons employed is comparatively small and the 
nature of the work does not require continuous attention 
except for a few nojirs. 

< 0 ) Jlexhmi Bangle* Furnace :—For this the type of furnace generally 
omployed is of the semi-Japanese models—open pots with 
chimney—and the average life of such a . furnace is about six 
months. The repairs may lake about a month or so. Tliei. 
pots are to he replaced after -ome three months and this means 
stopping work for some two weeks each time this takes place. 
All the Hindu and Muslim festivals are observed as holidays. 
Thus considering all circumstances the total number of work¬ 
ing days ill a year come to about 200 days. 

( 3 ) Fancy Bangle* Furnace*. —The type of furnace is generally of the 

Japanese model—muffled pots with chimney—and the life of such 
a furnace is'about 3 months. Generally there are two furnaces 
which work til lorn a tel v and hence (here is a saving of some 
months. Here -also all the Hindu and Muslim festivals are 
observed as holidays. The total number id working days will 
be about 250, 

(41 Bough Bangles Furnace. —These are very small furnaces and 
produce very rough bangles only. Tn addition to Hindu and 
Muslim festivals all Fridays are observed as holidays. No 
great repairs are needed here, and the whole furnace can be 
built in the course of a few days. Fridays are utilised for 
partial repairs which are very frequent. Total number of work¬ 
ing days about 2fHT 

Yes, the fact contributes to an increase in the cost of production ns com¬ 
pared to the cost in foreign countries. 

Ban- Male rial*. 

10 The lol'owino is the list of raw materials used in the manufacture 
of glass including fire-resisting materials: — 

(1) Sand, soda ash. and lime—Chief ingredients. 

(2) Selenium, cadmium sulphide, cobalt oxide, sine dust, etc.— 

Colouring Chemicals, 

GLASS L 
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(3) Fire-clay, fire-bricks, and Delhi clay—For furnaces and pots, 

(4) Coal—Fuel. 

11. Our annual requirements of raw materials for all the furnaces is 
given below in round figures:- . 

(1) Sand 15,000 mnunds valued at Rs. 5,000. 

(2) Soda 60,000 mnunds valued at Rs. 2'5 lacs. 

(3) Dime 8,000 mnunds valued at Us. 8.000. 

01) Coal 20,000 tons valued at Rs. 2'5 Jacs. 

05) Fire-clay and fire-bricks 500 tons valued at Rs. 12,000. 

(G) Colouring chemicals Rs. 5 lacs. 

12. The following are the calculations for different raw materials required 
for the production of 75 mnunds of glass (ride Government Report on the 
Industrial Survey of the Agra District, page 42 of 1924: — 

(1) Sand.61 mnunds. 

12) Soda.24 cwt. (nearly 32 mnunds) 

(3) Lime.10 mnunds. 

(4) Colouring chemicals . . . Negligible weight. 

Tielow is given the approximate number of the different kind of bangles 

that are usually turned out of a muund of glass: — 

Toras. 

(1) R.eshmi bangles ....... 40 

(2) Fancy bangles ........ 25 

(3) Rough bangles ........ 15 

13. (n) Sand.—This is supplied chiefly from the following places: — 

(1) Sawai Madhopur fRombay, Rarodn and Central India Railway), 

Rajputana Distance from Firozalmd 164 miles. 

(2) Rnragarh (Great Indian Peninsula Railway) United Provinces— 

Distance 225 miles. 

(3) Lophra (Great Indian Peninsula Railway) United Provinces— 

Distance 220 miles. 

(h) Lime chiefly from Ratin' /Central Provinces)—Distance 392 miles. 

(r) Fire-clay, etc., from .Tubbulpore chiefly—Distance 448 miles. 

(d) Soda and Colouring chemicals Imported from abroad. 

14. We are. not in a position to say as to how the raw materials are 
collected. They are transported by railway from the source, of supply to the 
works. 

15. We are not in a position to answer this question. 

16. The cost of the raw materials delivered at the works are as follows. 
As we have already pointed out in our answer above we know little about 
the royalty and the cost of Inhour employed on collection, so we leave out 
the first two headings (n) and (b). 


Cast. Freight. ATisc. charges. 


(]> Sand • 

Rs. a. p. Rs. 

0 2 3 per md. 0 

. a. 

2 

P- 

8 

per md. 

Rs. 

0 

a. 

1 

P- 

n 

per mdl 

(2) Tame . 

0 6 0 „ 0 

4 

8 

_ 

0 

1 

n 

„ 

(3) Soda . . 

Delivered ex-ejndown 
Firozubad at 7 

8 

0 

per cwt. 

n 

0 

« 

per cwt,. 

(4) Fire-clay 

SR 0 0 per ton. 0 

7 

2 

per md. 

0 

1 

0 

per md. 

(K) Fire-brick* . 

o 0 0 wr 1 oo n 

0 

0 

per 100. 

i 

0 

0 

per 10f>. 

(6^ Selenium 

1SO 

e.i.f. Bombay 4 

4 

0 

per md. 

12 

0 

n 

per md. 

(7) Oadtnium sulphide 

SB cents per lb, 1 

4 

0 


5 

0 

0 


($) Zinc oxide . 

30 per owt< 1 

12 

0 

XT 

1 

9 

0 

per cwt. 
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17. No, wo do not hold any concession as regards the supply of raw 
materials, 

18. Yes, soda ash and colouring chemicals aro imported chiefly from 
England. (Germany and America. The custom duty on these chemicals at 
present is 25 per cent, ml ralurem. Tie low we give a list of these chemicals 
together with their prices at. the port less custom duty and other charges: — 

(1) Selenium metal 1/80 cents, per Ih. 

(21 Cadmium sulphide 55 rents, per lb. 

(3) Cobalt oxide 87 lleich. Marks per lb. 

(4) Zinc oxide £32 per ton. 

(5) Zinc dust £27 per ton. 

(6) Arsenic £23 per ton. 

(7) Liquid gold £32 per kilo. 

(8) Soda ash Rs. 7-8 per owl., f.o.r. Firozabad. 

19. We are not in a position to answer this question. Soda ash was till 

recently mnnufao.Tired ai Dlirangdai t, m l the quality was quite satisfactory. 

20. Wo do not think wc can answer this question. No mechanical or 
chemical analysis of the raw materials has so far been made, and in the 
absence of any experiments with other articles we cannot say definitely il 
the materials being used by us at present are the most suitable for our 
purpose. 

21. We arc not in a position to answer this question. 

22. Yes, except the Japanese type muffled pots, we make our own pots. 
The clay used is ordinary fire-clay obtained from duhbulpore. 

In order to build tbese pots almost equal quantities of burnt and un¬ 
burnt fire-clay are mixed thoroughly and then made into a sort of paste 
with water. The clay remains in this state for a period of about two months 
during which time it is frequently turned over and kneaded. This is then 
taken out and oast into suitable moulds. 

Muffled pots are imported from Japan at about Rs. 50 each (capacity 
GOO lbs.) f.o.r. Calcutta. There is considerable breakage in the transit, and 
it is posishle that the life of the pots is also affected. 

23. We are not in a position to answer this question. 

TAib our. 

24. Though the processes employed in the manufacture of glass require 
expert supervision and the use of highly skilled labour, yet except in the 
beginning when certain Austrians and Japanese were imported, the entire 
work is carried on by Indians at present. 

25. Roes not arise. 

26. Most of the skilled labour employed at present comes from a distinct 
class amongst the Mohammedans known as, Shishgars (meaning “ Glass 
makers ”) who have been carrying on this calling for many centuries in 
tlio past. The skill is handed down frotn father to son, who generally 
begins to work with his father at a very early age. The members of this 
community arc very jealous of any outsider entering the profession. 

Though mostly illiterate these people are very intelligent. One of the 
main reasons why this industry with so manv natural advantages has been 
lagging behind is that as yet absolutely no effort, whatsoever has been mad > 
to impart modern technical knowledge to these persons. Repeated requests 
to the Government for the services of a glass expert to remove the diffi¬ 
culties of these people and to initiate them into modern up-to-date methods 
has so far remained un-heeded. There is no doubt that with a little coach¬ 
ing an average Shishgar can heconie a very efficient labourer. 
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27. Yes, there is vast scope for the replacement, of skilled labour b.v 
automatic or semi-automatic machines. Already a beginning lias beon made 
111 this direction and tile old crude system requiring much skill and labour 
is gradually being replaced by the comparatively modern “ Spiral method ” 

28. 'I he chief considerations w inch prevent a more extensive employment 
of machinery are: — 

(1) Lack of capital. 


('2) Lack of expert knowledge. 

29. Wo are not in a position to nnswor this question. 
ilO. Below we give latest figures available for_ 


Typu of furnace. 

Total wages 

Average rate of 

Total No. 


paid. 

wages. 

workmen. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Block CHass 

. 7.200 Skilled 

. 30 per month. 35 


Un-Skilled . 

. 12 


Reshmi Bangles . 

. 27,300 Skilled 

. 30 

120* 


Un-Skilled . 

• 12 


Fancy Bangles . 

. 30,700 Skilled 

• »5 

120* 


Un-Skilled . 

. 12 


31. Most of the 

workmen are local labourers 

and so the 

question of 


housing them does not arise. 

Power <trul Fuel. 

32. The principal fuel used is coal. It is available in sufficient 
quantities. 

33. The fuel is brought from Jheiiiu and Ranigunj coal fields. Distance 
of both the places is about 700 miles. 

The freight is about Rs. 8 tier ton ffrom the loth of January 1932 there 
shall he an increase of 15 per cent, in these rates). 

The total cost of coal delivered at the works is about Rs. 12 per ton 
fRs. 3-8 per ton price of coal. As. 8 miscellaneous charges). 

34. The fuel is applied directly in most cases. In only one furnace it is 
used in the form of gas. The former method is economical and the furnace 
is simple to make and easy to work. 

35. Power is used in the “ Cutting for Decoration ” process. The 
engines are mostly oil engines. 

36. The total quantity of fuel ner ton of glass will come to approximately 
one ton in direct furnaces, and about I. 1 , tons per ton of Roshini and Fancy 
Dangles in the Japanese and Semi-Japanese furnaces. 


Equipm-mt. 

37. No, they are not sufficiently large as a unit of production. Tt is 
difficult to give n definite idea as to the smallest unit of production which 
can he operated economically under the present conditions, hot this much 
can safely he said that our works are lust in the beginning stage and as yet 
there is a vast scope for improvement and addition. 

38. There is verv little of modern machinery here. The manufacture of 
bangles involves different processes, which are carried on in different 
furnaces, equipped for that particular stage. A detailed description of 
the processes is given on page 123, paragraph 4. of our Memorandum, already 
submitted to the Board. 


* Most of the work is carried on contract system. 
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•T9. As we liavi' already pointed out no luno very little of in .nil: liery ill 
employment hero. Most of tile work is done very crudely by hands, and in 
this respect wo have been placed in the must disadvantageous position so 
far as competition with foreign manufacturers is concerned. It is of the 
utmost importance that efficient modern machinery should take the place of 
old and iin-eeonoinieal methods that are at present universally employed. 
The introduction of machinery will mean production of better type of 
material at comparatively cheaper cost. 

■It). Very recently efforts have been made to substitute mechanical 
processes for some of the most tiresome manual operations and the results 
obtained so far have been very encouraging. 

■11. We are not in a position to answer this question. 

12. The question does not arise as there is very little of machinery in 
employment here. 

Muil.i t unil Foreiijn t ompetitnni. 

43. For reply to this question please refer to our roply on page 128 to 
your question No. 5 (b), where we have given the approximate valuation of 
the quantity produced. 

11. As u matter of fact the whole, of the country is a market for our 
bangles. Below wo give the names and the distance of some of the most 
important distributing centres for our bungles 


Bombay 

Milos. 

Distance about 850 

Calcutta 

S • • „ 706 

Madras 

. . . „ „ 1267 

Lahore 

■ ■ - „ „ 381 

,1 ubbulpore 

„ 448 

ftewa 

• ■ • „ „ 400 


•15. Second class for glass bangles. No, we have no advantage in this 
respect over imported bangles. 

(b) Tile railway freight is charged on gross weight. As regards Iho nor¬ 
mal ratio of nett weight to gross weight, it differs with the method of 
packing: — 

DtnibU-hii sbel parking (Old system ).—Ratio of nett weight to gross 
weight will come to about 4: 5. 

Wooden box packing {Improved system). —Ratio 4: 6. 

40. We shall bo giving exact figures later on. 

17. Yes, the export of bangles from India to foreign countries is not 
only probable but extremely desirable. It is very much to be regretted that 
no serious efforts have so far been made to capture the vast markets in the 
countries adjoining our own, viz., Afghanistan, Persia, Siam, Ceylon, 
Sumatra, Java and South Africa. 

48. The foreign countries from which the competition in the Indian 
market is keenest arc, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Japan. 

The competition is keenest at the port towns, viz., Bombay. Calcutta, 
Madras. Rangoon and others. To some extent Firozabad is also a distri¬ 
buting centre for these foreign bangles. 

As regards the class of bangles, Japan mostly exports comparatively 
cheap quality bangles (lustre, silky, and karai. Austria and Czecho¬ 
slovakia are exclusively concerned with superior quality fancy bangles. 

49. There being thousands of varieties both in the imported and locally 
made bangles, it is difficult to give figures for each. Moreover names iii 
the foreign and local stuff are in most cases different, and it will be simply 
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confusing unless the varieties quoted are exhibited as well. We propose 
to bring samples of some of the bangles—foreign and indigenous, while 
appearing before the Board. 

50. For reasons given above, we van not answer this question. 

51. No, wo have not been favoured with any order from the Government 
or any other public body for our bangles so fur. 

52. So far as we know we can say that the foreign manufacturer is 
distinctly in an advantageous position as compared to ourselves in respect 
of all the factors mentioned in the question. 

riant and Machinery .—As wc have already mentioned in our reply to 
question No. 118 above, wc have very little ot machinery in employment 
hero. Most of our difficulties are due to this lack of machinery and othei 
equipment. 

Labour .—The labour here is mostly un-traiued and there is absolutely no 
facility for imparting modern technical knowledge to the local workman. 
The wages are, of course, low. but it is doubtful if the labour here is really 
cheaper as compared to foreign countries. 

Materials .—The foreign manufacturer gets better and more suitable 
materials at comparatively cheaper rates. At any rate the quality of the 
material is much bettor and consequently the product is of a superior 
quality. 

Climatic conditions .—Tropical countries arc not very suitable for glass 
factories. In some parts of the year it is very difficult to stand the high 
temperature of the glass furnace. There is also considerable breakage in 
tho rainy season due to great humidity in the atmosphere. 

Custom duties .—Wc have to pay about 25 per cent, custom duty on glass 
chemicals imported here, and besides this we have to bear shipping and 
other charges. 

Freight .—We are not in a position to answer this question. 

Apathy of (Jorenimcul. The Government here have dune practically next 
to nothing to help this infant industry. 

5;i. The idea generally prevailing here is that tho foreign manufacturers 
dump their products, but we are nut in a position to substantiate this 
allegation. 

Capital. 

54. The factories and furnaces here are of several types and dimensions 
and it is difficult to give figures for each. Below we give in round figures 
block value of property in each type: — 


Type. 

Leases and 
concessions. 

Lauds. 

Blunt and 
Machinery. 

Jlisc. Assets. 



Ks. 

Its. 

Its. 

Block glass factory 

Nil 

10,000 

5,000 

40,UK)* 

(Building Its. 12,00t)). 
ltcshini bangles factory 

Xil 

5,000 

3,000 

7,000" 

(Building Its. fi,(XK)). 
Fancy glass bangles 

Sit 

5,000 

5,000 

10,000* 

factory (Buildings 

Its. 8,000). 





Bough bangles furnace 

XU 

200 

1(M) 

500* 

(Building its. 300). 





h This includes implements 

», miscellaneous stock, 

raw materials, finished 


products, and book assets. 
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55. Below we give figures for depreciation in each type of tlie furnace:-' 


Per year. 
Rs. 

Block glass.1,000 

Reslnni bangles.' 800 

Fancy bangles ........ 1,500 

Rough bangles ....... 150 


56. Due to economic depression the value of lands and building materials 
have considerably gone down, and the present day cost under the heads 
(rt) buildings and (b) plant and machinery will be about 20 per cent, less 
than that given above. 

The operating cost will remain the same. 

57. We have no limited concern bore except one and that loo utter 
having remained closed for a number of years has begun work only last 
year. 

58 & 59. The question does not arise. 

60. It is difficult to answer the question in view of the diversity of the 
nature of works here. 

Works Costs and Overhead Charges. 

62. Below we give figures lor breakage and, wastage in the different 
stage of manufacture: — 

Reslnni and fancy hungles— 


Per cont. 

Making.5 

Cutting . 15 

Joining.6 

* Decoration ...10 


Tho breakage and wastage in the crude system ol making bangles will 
amount to only 5 per cent. 

Very liltlo progress has been made in this direction. 

63. We are not in a position to answer this question. 

64. The Tncome-tux authorities allow 5 per cent, depreciation on build¬ 
ings, but no depreciation on furnaces, etc. 

65. It is difficult to give figures for all the works here. 

66. No, we have no Head office other than the office of the local manage¬ 
ment. 

Claim for Protection. 

67. All tho three conditions are fully satisfied in tho ease of Bangle 
industry. We have discussed the question at considerable length in our 
Memorandum submitted to the Board (vide paragraphs 7 to 20). 

(iS. We consider that a duty of 50 per cent, ad valorem must be imposed 
on all imported bangles, and further that chemicals used in the manufacture 
of glass must be exempted from duty. 

69. No industry will be affected by protective duty ou bangles. 


For fancy bangles only. 
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APPENDIX i. 

Name. 

Block Glass Furnaces. 

1. The Indian Glass Winks ...... 

‘2. The Coronation Class Works ...... 

3. P. M. J. P. Friends Glass Works . . .1912 

(Friends Class Works started in 1912 and closed 
in 1926. Restarted as P. M. J. P. Friends 
Class Works in 1929.) 


Started 
in the 
year. 

1908 
1912 
A. 1929 


4. The Bhanni Lai Class Works.1919 


5. The Hanumun Class Works ...... 1920 


Iteshmi Jtiniale Furnaces. 


0. The Nir.amuddin Class Works .... 

7. Kadir Bux Sikander Box Class Works 

8. Sadulla Shaliabnddiu Glass Works 

9. Sliahabuddin 11 iaanddin Glass Works 

10. Abdul Rahman Abdul Ghani Glass Works 

11. Ustud Karim Bux Class Works .... 

12. Garni Shanker l)au Dayal Glass Works 

13. The Lakslnni Class Works ..... 

Fauci/ (Muss Dangles Works. 

14. Bhure Gulsher Glass Works ..... 

15. Vidya Ram Ram Swamp Glass Works 

10. Bhajan Bilniri Lai Afagan llihari Lai Glass Works 

17. Mool (’hand Mahcndra Singh Glass Works 

18. Ram Chanil Roshan Lai Glass Works 

19. Asa Ram Rati Ram Glass Works .... 

20. I’anna Lai Ram Prakash Glass Works 

Fokm 1.— -{Statement- shmring the total ej-peAlilure incurred at 
prod action of Glass (Flock) for the year 1',)■!(). 

I.-—Raw materials— 


1920 

1927 

1927 

1927 

1927 

1927 

.1928 

1929 

1927 

1929 

1929 

1931 

1927 

1931 

1929 

corks on the 


(a) Sand ..... 


7,500 

(l>) Soda ash .... 


50,250 

(c) Limo. 


1,500 

(d) Crucibles .... 


800 

(«) Refractory materials . 


200 

(j) Colouring chemicals 


25,000 

II.—Works labour .... 


5,000 

111.—Power and Fuel 


10,000 

TV.- Supervision and oflice 


2,000 

V.—Curront repairs and maintenance 


500 

VI. — Packing. 


1,000 

VII.—Selling oxponsos 


Nil. 

VIII.—Miscellaneous 


3,000 


Tot An 

. 1,18,750 

Total production in tons of glass 


1,100 
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The above is the statement ol' account of one of the block glass works, 
figures will, of course, vary specially with a works which produces red and 
yellow glass more than any other. 


Oltll 1 

1. — Slate mi'nt. shniring the tcnrlis 

cxpeniliture 

for Nesluni 


Fanry lkinyle furnaces 

fur 




Rush mi . 

Fancy. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

i. 

-Raw materials — 




(u) Sand . 

2,000 

2,(XX) 


(!') Soda ash .... 

13,000 

12,(XK) 


(r) Lime ..... 

200 

350 


(if) Crucibles .... 

«oo 

2,000 


(r) Refractory materials 

200 

30(1 


(/) Colouring chemicals 

12, (KM) 

10,000 

II. 

— Works labour .... 

25,000 

•1(1,000 

111. 

—Power and fuel .... 

10,000 

12,000 

IV. 

— Supervision and of lice 

2,300 

2,400 

V. 

- Current repairs .... 

2,01X1 

5,000 

VI.- 

— Packing ..... 

2,000 

4,(XX) 

Yll. 

— Selling expenses 

Nil. 

3,000 

VI11. 

- -Glass . 

6,000 

Nil. 


Decoration . 

Nil. 

1,20,000 

LX. 

— Miscellaneous .... 

2,000 

3,000 

X. 

— Cutting ..... 

Nil. 

1,00,000 


Total 

77,300 

3,16,050 

Less Crodit for matorials recovered 

1,300 

1,050 


X lit Total 

76,000 

3.15,000 


300,000 toras 100,000 toras. 


Total output in the year 






GLASS AND BANGLES INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION, 
FIROZABAD. 

B.—OKAli. 

Evidence of Pandit SUSHIL CHANDRA, M.Sc., LL.B., President, 
Babu GANGAPRASAD, Secretary, Glass and Bangles Industrial 
Association, Firozabad, and Mr. P. D. SINGHANIA, 
recorded at Bombay, on Tuesday, the 
19th January, 1932. 

President. —Gentlemen, you represent the Glass and Bangles Industrial 
Association, Firozabad ? 

Mr. Chandra. —Yes. 

President.— Do your members represent tile bulk of tli« output—prac¬ 
tically the whole of the output—of bangles and glass at Firozabad? 

Alt. Chandra. —Yes. 

President. You give in the Appendix to your replies a list of Glass and 
Bangles .Works at Firozabad? 

Mr. Gangaprasad.- Yes. 

President. —Can we take that as a list of your members? 

Mr. Cangaprasad. —That is not a complete list of our members because 
some of our members are also dealers in bangles. 

President. —The dealers also are your members? 

Mr. Cangaprasad. —Yfss. 

President. —Are there.eases of manufacturers who are also dealers? 

Mr. Cangaprasad. —Yes, but not many. 

President. —In the great majority of cases, the manufacturers and dealers 
are separate people? 

Mr. Cangaprasad. —Yes. 

President. —How many works, besides those shown in this list, are 
members of your Association? Are there many works outside this list? 

Mr. Cangapiasud. The list is not complete. There are some factories 
which are not working at present. They ale also members. 

President. —These are the works belonging to members that are at 
present working? 

Mr. Cangaprasad. —Y'es. To the list appended to our replies, lour more 
uamos have to be added. 

President. —In reply to Question 4, you give the groups into which the 
various works could bo classified? 

Mr. Cangaprasad .—Exactly. 

President. —The numbers that you give there total up 24? 

Mr. Cangaprasad. —Yes. 

President —But in this list you show only 20. I suppose 4 or G works 
have probably been omitted from the list? 

Mr. Cangaprasad. —Yes. 

President. —Looking through this list, 1 find that with the exception 
of two or three works which belong to the first group, ciz., Block Glass 
Furnaces, all the works have been practically started since the war? 

M r. Cangaprasad .—Yes. 

President. —And tile two or throe works which were started before the 
war arc works which manufacture block glass? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —Yes. 
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President. —Therefore I am right in thinking that the development of 
the bangle industry of Firozabad, as far as reshmi bangles and fancy 
bangles arc concerned, is a development which has occurred since the 
war? 

Mr. (langaprasad. —Yes. 

President. —The three works which were started before tho war are block 
glass furnaces ? 

Mr. (langaprasad .—Yes. 

President. As you say in reply to Question 4, the rough bangle, furnaces 
get their glass from the block glass works? 

M r. Gungaprasud.- —Exactly. 

Presideut. —Therefore the position ol the bangle industry before tho 
war was that they were mainly concerned with the manufacture of rough 
bangles? 

Mr. (langaprasad. —Y T es. 

President. —Reshmi and fancy bangles began to bo manufactured after 
the war? 

Mr. Gungaprusad. —After tho war and during the war. Most ol tho 
factories were actually started during the war. 

President. That is to say, the conditions created by the war enabled 
you to manufacture the superior classes ol' bangles? 

Mr. Ganoaprasad. —Yes. 

President. —Which I suppose before the war wore mainly imported? 

Mr. Ganyaprasad. —Yes. 

Mr. Singhania. —At that time certain promises were made by Government 
that they would support the industry and on account of those promises 
capital was forthcoming. 

President. —On account of the assurance of support from Government 
capital was sunk in tho industry? 

Mr. Singhania- Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Bid that assurance materialise? 

Mr. Singhania. —No, it did not. 

President. -1 find from your reply to Question o that you estimate the 
total production of block glass as 180/KX) maunds. Ruder item 1 to your 
reply to Question 5 (6), tho total production of rough bangles is given as 
50 lakhs of toras. Tn your reply to Question 12, you give Jo toras as 
the number of rough bangles that you can get out of a maund of glass. 
On that basis 180,(XX) maunds would give you 27 lakhs o) toras. is that 
right? 

Mr. <langaprasad.- -Yes. 

President. —The total production of rough bangles is 50 lakhs of toras. 
Out of that 27 lakhs is made from block glass manufactured in block glass 
furnaces P 

Mr. (lanyaprasad. —Yes. 

President. -Where do they get the rest of tho materials from? 

Mr. (langaprasad. —This seems to be a rough estimate. We get some, 
amount of rough glass from 1’urdulpur, Akrabad and other places. That is 
also converted into bangles at Firozabad. 

President.- What is it called? 

Mr. (langaprasad.— That is block opaque glass. They have no regular 
furnaces. They have only ovens and they make glass by the crude method. 

Mr. Singhania.- When the winter season conies to all end, they collect 
the crude salt alkali deposit. 

President.- -So that you are able to get a certain amount of crude 
glass manufactured at Purdulpur, Akrabad and other places? 
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Mr. Gangaprasad. —Yes. 

President. —How far is J’urdulpur from Firozabad? 

Mr. (ian.gaprasi.id.— -About 35 miles. 

President. —And that crude glass is used in the manufacture of bangles ? 

M r. Gangaprasad\ —Yes. 

President. —I take it that as far as reshnii and finny bangles arc con¬ 
cerned, the manufacturers of those bangles make their own glass? 

Mr. Gangaprasad, —Yes. 

President. —They make their own glass without exception? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. — In the ease ol reshnii bangles, they have to use 
block glass to some extent. 

President. —But in the main they make their own glass? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —Yes. 

Preside.at.—So also the manufacturers of fancy bangles? 

M r. 'Gangaprasad. —Yes. 

President. —I should like to turn to Form T1 where you show the works 
expenditure for reshnii and fancy bangles. These represent the works 
expenditure of a sort of typical representative factory? 

Mr. Gaiujnjtrasad. —Yes. 

President. —,lt is not tho actual expenditure incurred by any particular 
factory but what you consider to be the works expenditure of a specimen 
factory? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —We have obtained these costs from a particular 
factory. 

President ,—It more or less represents tile actual costs incurred? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. Yes, in round figures. 

President., —-It represents tile costs incurred by a particular factory which 
you consider to be a typical representative factory? 

Mr. Gangnprasad. —Yos. 

President. —Looking at the works expenditure 1 find with regard to 
reshnii bangles you give your net total expenditure ns Its, 70,000 and then 
you give your total output in terms of torus of bangles. 1 take it that 
the estimate in terms of toras is based on the proportion of hi torus to a 
tna.und? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —Exactly. 

President. —That on my calculation gives a cost of 1 annas per tora? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —Yes. 

President..—What exactly is the price which is generally realised for 
reshmi bangles? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —At Firozabad you mean? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —4 annas 3 pies to 4 annas 0 pies per tora without 
packing. 

President .—That is tho net price that you realise? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —Yes cx works. 

President. —It does not include packing oxpenses or freight? 

Mr. Gangaprasad.- No. 

President. _-Look again at your reply to Question 5. There you value 

the total production of reshmi bangles at 5 annas per tora. What is this 
5 annas? Is it the cost or the price realised? 

Mr. Gangaprasad.—It is tho price realised. 

President. _ You would say approximately that the price realised is 4 

to 6 annas? 
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Mr, Gangaprasad. —We said 5 annas in ordor to give you in round 
figures. 

Mr. Pinghania. —Tlio bigger sizes do cost 5 annas. 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —This 5 annas includes paper packing. 

President. —The figure that you would like to place before us is 4 annas 
to 4 annas G pies per tors.? 

Mr. Chandra - You can take 4 annas 6 pies as the average price. 

Vresident.- If you take 4 annas G pies as the average realised price per 
tora, that gives you a price of 4| pies per dozen pairs? 

Mr. Gaiuia irrasad — Yes. 

President.-—The price that we have received from importers -the lowest 
price that we have seen from invoices—is 10 pies per dozen pairs. 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —Yes. 

President.-—When the price ruling in the ports is 10 pies, you are able 
to realise at Firoznbad only 4$ pies. Is that correct? 

Mr. Gan ga irrasad.— Yes. 

President. —How do you account for this big'difference? 

Mr. Giui.gapra.Hiid. —Packing will account for a lot of thp difference. 
There is also breakage in transit, which has to he taken into account. 
Bombay is the chief distributing centre. We only supply them to local 
markets—just near about. Supposing wc have to send our goods to Madras, 
we will have to send them either via Manmad or via Calcutta. Bombay is 
the chief distributing centre, and so in Bombay our price will he more 
than 10 pies. 

President. —The chief items that account for the difference arc packing, 
freight and breakage? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —os. 

Mr, Pinghania And quality also accounts for a part of the difference. 

President, Tot us take these items one hv one. As regards packing 
your suggestion is that if the price in Bombay is 10 pies, that 10 pies 
represents also the packing charges. They are parked in card hoard boxes, 
aren’t they? 

Mr. Ga n ga prasad— Yes. 

President. —Have you ever tried to pack any of your bangles in card 
hoard boxes? 

Mr. Pinghania .—We have tried. 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —On a small scale, it was tried hut not successfully. 

President. —Have you found out the cost? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —Mr. Kntrak gave you some figures yesterday. 

President.— Yesterday he was not able to give us the quantity which 
the total expenditure incurred by him represented. Wlmt T want you to 
tell me is this. Tf you take a dozen pairs and pack that dozen pairs in a 
card hoard box. what would it cost, you? 

Mr. Pingharria. —It will he about 12 to 15 pies per dozen pairs. 

President. —I take it that you are assuming that one box will contain 
a dozen pairs? 

Hi'. Pinahania . — Yes. 

President. —Tt is not a box for a tora? 

Mr. Pinghania .—No. 

President- -It will cost as mucb ns 12 pies? 

Mr. Pinghania. -Yes. 

President. —How exactly is the packing done? 
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Mr. Gangaprasad .—We string them up, wrap them in old newspapers 
and then they are placed in baskets with hay round the bangles in the 
ease of small consignments. In the case of wagon loads we do not use 
packing of that sort. 

President. — If you are able to load a complete wagon the packing is 
simple; the 144 pairs are strung together wrapped in ordinary newspaper 
and then put into the wagon ? 

Mr. Singhania .—No; they are put straight into the wagon' and we just 
put hay inside the wagon to reduce breakage. 

President. Tf you arc sending in small consignments then you would 
pack them in baskets? 

Mr. Singhunia. —Yes, in reed baskets. 

President .—Tn that case do you pack in hay first before you put the 
bangles into the basket? 

Mr. Singhania. -Yes. 

7’ resident. —Have you any idea what the breakage in railway transport 
amounts to? Let us take a wagon load. 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —T am not in a position to give you accurate informa¬ 
tion, but it will be about 30 to 40 per cent. 

President.- ■ -That is in complete wagon loads? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —Yes. 

President.—Thirty per cent, will not be a. wrong figure to take? 

Mr. Gangaprasad .—No. 

President. —The bulk of your consignments is sent in wagon loads? 

Mr. Gangaprasad .—No; in small lots. Wagon loads are very few. Our 
wagon load consignments are milinlv for Madras. Sometimes we do send 
some to Bomhav, hut it is very seldom. 

President .—At present the hulk of your consignments are sent, in small 
lots? 

Mr. Gangaprasad .—Yes. 

President .—And that, accounts, T suppose, for the large percentage of 
breakage ? 

Mr. Gangaprasad .—And also because the packing costs are more when 
sending the bangles in small lots. 

President. —You mean the extra expenditure in packing would he more 
than the loss by breakage? 

Mr. Singhania .—Yes. 

President. This figure that you have given me of 40 toras of reshmi 
bangles to a niaund of glass, does it mean that if you make a ma.und of 
melted glass and manufacture bangles out of it, then the resultant number 
of bangles is 40 toras? Tt does not mean that the weight of 40 toras is 
one maund? Tn the first place what is your percentage of breakage in the 
works? 

Mr. Gangaprasad .—Whatever the breakage in the works it is again melted 
so we don’t take that loss into consideration at all. 

President. —That is not the point. Let me take 25 per cent, ns your 
breakage in your works. Would that be right? 

Mr. Gangaprasad .—That would be about right. 

President. —Tf we take one maund of glass as it comes out of the fur¬ 
nace. one-fourth of a maund would he broken glass. Tn the process of 
making bangles you would lose 25 per cent, by breakage. One-fourth of a 
maund is broken; therefore three-fourths of a maund is left; that repre¬ 
sents 40 toras, am T right? 

Mr. Singhania .—No, We have given the weight of 40 toras. 
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President. —If 40 toras weigh one mannd then actually the amount of 
melted glass that would he required for the manufacture of 40 toras is 
something more than one maund including breakage? 

Mr. Oangaprasad. —Yes. 

President .-—I take it then that on that basis you require I' maunds of 
melted glass to make 40 toras? 

Mr. Oangaprasad. —Yes. 

President. —This is a smaller weight than I have seen in any other case, 
that is to say I have never seen in the figures supplied to us by other 
parties that 40 toras weigh one mannd. It will be considerably more than 
one maund. 

Mr. Oangaprasad. That is right. .As T .said before, in the beginning 
our quality was inferior. We have taken the average We also manu¬ 
facture small reshmi bangles for children and we also make thinner bangles 
and we have taken the average weight and we are quite sure that our 
weight is quite correct. As a, matter of fact it also accounts for our 
realising lower value for our bangles. 

President. —That is quite clear that if the colour is the same, the finish 
is the same and the decoration is the same then the heavier bangles fetch a. 
higher price. 

Mr. Oangaprasad,- —That is quite true. T think you are perfectlv aware 
that Indian made articles are always sold at a. lower price. Tf I go to 
Whiteaway Laidlaw’s T will nay a higher price for the same thing than if I 
go to the bazar and buy the same quality. 

President. —Before T can understand the real expenditure incurred hy 
you, I must have some idea of the total outnut which this expenditure 
represents in Form IT. You have given it in the shape of toras; I want 
it in the form of maunds or tons of glass. 

Mr. Oangaprasad. —Just divide by 40. 

President. —At 40 toras to a maund . three lakhs of toras represent 275 
tons of glass? 

Mr. Singhania. —Yes. 

President. —Add breakage to that to get the melted glass. My point 
is this: the weight of 3 lakhs of toras is about 275 tons. Tn order to get 
that quantity of finished toras you require 275 plus $ of that as melted 
glass. 

Mr. Singhania. —My submission is that it is not necessary to take that 
view because that glass we melt again. 

President. —I am perfectly aware of that fact and T am going to make 
allowance for it. hut at present let us sirunlv go on the quantity; 275 plus 
Jrd will give you 367 maunds of melted glass in the furnace. 

Mr. Singhania. —That is right. 

President. —Your total expenditure on sand is Rs. 2,000. I find from 
your figures that Rs. 10 is the cost of sand per ton. 

Mr. Oangaprasad. —Three maunds of sand cost one rupee; that means 
Rs. 9 per ton. 

President. —Let us take it at Rs. 9. Rs. 2,000 is the total expenditure 
at Rs. 9 a ton. so that it will come to 220 tons of sand. 

Mr. Oangaprasad. —Yes. 

President .—In answer to question 12 you give us the various proportions 
m which the various materials arc used. 

Mr. Oanqamrasad .—This is from the fJne-ernrnent Rennet on th“ Twins* 
trial Survey of the Agra District, 1924. There is a slight variation. 

President. —Tn the main do you accept that as the practice? 

Mr. Oangaprasad. —Yes. 
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President.—It 220 tons is the total quantity of sand $ of that represents 
the quantity of glass you get? 

Mr. (iiniiiuprnsud .—That is right. 

President. That is 270. Now we have got to get, 367. You have used 
n. certain amount of glass the total cost of which you give as Its. 6,000. 
What quantity of glass does that represent? 

Mr. Singhanio.- —Something more than 2,000 mounds. Tt is the block 
glass that we have used. 

President. —What is the price of block glass? 

Mr. Singhania.- White coloured block glass costs Its, 2-14-0 a maund; 
on that basis it. comes to more than 2,000 mannds. 

President.- -Let us say that is about 75 tons. 

Mr. Singhania. —That is right. 

President. The figures tally quite all right. Tn your expenditure on 
reshnii bangles you enter nothing against selling expenses. What is the 
idea of that? 

Mr. Singhania. —Wo sell e.r works and therefore wo do not pay any 
discount. So far as reshmi bangles are concerned we are very advan¬ 
tageously situated in Firozahad. 

President. —Everybody comes to Firozabad and asks for bangles and you 
simply produce them? 

Mr. Singhania. —Not that way. Wo sell nr. works and we have not. got 
to incur any charge of any kind. 

Mi. Gan tjaprasad -Even if we happen tn have large stocks we don’t 
send agents outside. 

President. -You allow yourselves credit for Rs. 1,300. What is this? 

Mr. Gangapraxad .— 1 That is the value of the cinders and ashes. 

President. —Who takes the cinders? 

Mr. Gangapramd." Sweetmeat makers and people of that sort. 

President .- -T think this is a good statement. Yonr total expenditure on 
power and fuel is Its. 10,000? 

Mr. Ga ngapruxad .—Yes. 

President. That at your present price of coal represents about 833 
tons ? 

Mr. Singhania.- -Yes. but it would be safer to take it at a lower figure. 

President. —Wbat is the present price of coal delivered at the works? 

Mr. Singhania. Tts. 3-0-0 to Rs. 3-8-9 since 1930 e.r colliery siding. 

President— l. am trying to find the consumption of coal per ton of 
finished bangles and the quantity of finished bangles is 275 tons. That is 
about 3 tons? 

Mr. Ganijaprasad -Yes. 

President. I make out 3 tons of roal per ton of finished bangles. 2J 
tons of coal per ton of melted glass. The total amount of glass that you 
require was 367 tons. Out of that you deduct 75 which came in the form 
of glass. That, gives you 292 tons. That is between 2$ and 3 tons per ton 
of melted glass. That is rather high. 

Mr. Gangapraxad. —There arc three places in which heat has to he 
applied. First of all coal has to ho used in the furnace. There is a rotat¬ 
ing machinery which the Board saw when they visited Firozabad. There 
also we have to apply heat. Then again heat has to be applied where the 
block glass is melted. In the light of these things the coal consumption 
does not seem to be high. 

President.- Tt is more or less a correct statement of the position? 
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Mr. Siittjlittnia .—This 21 Ions of coal is not moidy for the meltecl glass. 
In file making of bangles also a certain amount of coal is required. You 
take that also mlo consideration. It. nil! not he considered too high. 

I‘ri;siilnil. -This is taking the coal consujn|>Tioii including the manufac¬ 
turing processes and dividing if .among the inched glass? 

Mr. Sim.ihiinta. —Yes. 

Prrsitlrut. —There is one point which has caused me a good deal of 
difficulty. The figures I have seen vary so much and f am unable to make 
up my mind. Thai is on the question of colouring materials. I am quite 
aware that the proportions of colouring materials are trade secrets of 
manufacturers. Therefore T don't want you to disclose to me what you 
consider to lie trade secrets. I would Idee (o get a rough idea of what 
might ho considered to In* the normal practice in this matter. Some parti¬ 
cular manufacturer probably lias his own secret proportion. 1 don’t want 
that to he disclosed. What 1 want, to know from von as experienced manu¬ 
facturers of bangles is what you would consulev to he reasonable proportion 
of these materials. 

Mr. Siiuihonio. -There is no hard and fast rule about these proportions 
and iust as one cotton manufacturer will use Cambodia and another some 
other quality, so also every glass manufacturer has got his own wav of mix¬ 
ing. As regards those items that are given here, every factory Inis to use 
them. Only the proportions mav vary from '2 t.o 2! per cent. So far as 1 
see there is no prospect of any improvemeni in respect of those things. 

President .—What your position com.es to is flu's: if von manufacture 
?7o rims of reshmi bangles of the kinds wldrh arc in ordinary demand in 
the market, the cost of colouring chemicals at present prices. 

Mr. Similiania. Not at present mice-. T have taken the price of 1930. 

P resiilr )> f .-—-The price would he comdderahly higher. 

Mr. Siiuihonio .—The price lias gone up. 

President .—You are still pwchasiiig from America ? 

Mr. Simihnnin.- America is the oitlv couulrv which produces selenium 
one of the most important, chemicals that is used in the manufacture of 
glass bangles. 

Mr. (Iniuio pmsnd .—The whole thing is given on page 131 in reply to ques¬ 
tion IS. You will see the prices vary very greatly in the matter of zinc 
oxide and zinc dust. One is a dear product and the other is comparatively 
cheaper. 

President .—Selenium is very expensive? 

.1 Jr. Sin oho>i in. —A"es. 

Vn*i,h nt .—AVhat is the distinction between the various class of bangles 
from the point of view of the use of selenium? 

.!/>. Sinnhonio —Selenium is oulv used in the manufacture of red bangles. 

President .— Taking Form IT as it stands out of 2 7o tons of bangles, how 
much is red bangles? 

Mr. Sinohoiii".- 30 per cent, red and yellow and 20 per cent, other- 
kinds. 

President.- -If you are making yellow and amber, have you got to use the 
same proportion of selenium? 

Mr. Si n till a it in. —No. 

Prcsidm I —Kxeept for red you don’t, use selenium? 

Mr. (In >i no pm sod. —No. 

President.- You would say about oO per cent, are red bangles? 

Mr. Sinnhonio. -More than that. 

Mr. f'.nnqnprnsnd .- of) per cent, red and 30 per cent, yellow. 

President. _20 per relit., would he various miscellaneous kinds? 

GLASS M 
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Mr, Gangajrrasad. -Yes. 

President. Therefore on llte 50 per cent von have to vise selenium? 

Mr. Sivghuitia. -Yes. [1 is only our opinion. We can’t Rive, any accur¬ 
ate figures. 

President .—Anv slight rlifferenee in Hie eousiiniption of scioniuni makes a 
difference in the cost? 

Mr. S'mihftnin . That is why f have taken tliis proportion. 

f'n siih’itl .—Tn order to determine the typical cost of the Indian factory, 
I have to yet a fairly clear idea, otherwise the whole exlirnale will he 
upset. 

Mr. Singhiinin. —Yes. Our whole difficulty lias heen, as the Hoard itself 
has seen, that the trade not being in the hands of educated pimple, we could 
not supply figures regarding the various kinds of handles lurueil out and 
the amount of each chemical and other things used in their manufacture, 
hut of course we have tried our utmost. 

President. —You consider this Tlx. 12.000 as the expenditure on colouring 
chemicals on an output of 275 tons of which 50 per cent, are red bangles. 
You take that as a fair estimate of expenditure? 

Mr. Gnngaprttsad.- -Yes. 

Mr. SilUihnnia. —11s. 12,000 is the minimum figure tlial we have taken. 

President. T have seen as high a figure as 11s. 50.000. 

Mr. Singhania. Tf the output is higher and if the proportion of selenium 
used is higher, then naturally the cost will he higher. 

President. —T want you to tell me whether von consider it too high or 
too low. Supposing you were making only red bangles and I suggested that 
about 00 lbs. of selenium only per ton of glass you would use. would 
you consider that as an absurd? 

Mr. Singhania .—30 lbs. for 27 maunds of glass? 

President.-- Do you consider that too high? 

Mr. Singhania. — It is too much. 

Mr. Gangnprasad. —Some factories may not know the exact proportion 
and some factories may use it. The figure is not absurd. 

President. —-Would it- he bright and brilliant colour? 

Mr. SingIt a nia .—Yes. 

President. —Better than the kind of colour which is in ordinary demand 
in the Indian markets? 

Mr. Singhania.- -The Indian market is very difficult to judge. Some 
market wants very good nice things and some market wants t.he cheapest 
tilings. AVe can’t, sav that it is an absolutely correct figure that the man 
lias given. 

President. —Tliis is not a figure that- 1 have got necessarily from an 
Indian manufacturer. It is simply a sort of standard figure 1 am putting 
forward as a basis lor discussion. 

Mr. (langaprasad. .It may depend upon many things. The quality may 

be superior. 

Mr. Singhania. --Tf you make a thin bangle, you will have to use more 
selenium. 

Preside id .— The other most, expensive chemical 1 find from your list of 
prices is Cadmium sulphide. 

Mr. Siiniliiinitt.-S.au. The price given there is too high. It. may he 
taken as 60 cents. In the year which wo took, the price was 75 cents. 

President ,.—There is one point, on which I should like you to give me 
your opinion. As regards bangles of various kinds, is there a strong prefer¬ 
ence in markets such as the big ports lor any particular colour? 

Mr. Singluinia. —The most important colours that are preferred are red 
and yellow. The Indian ladies want red bangles for certain religious cere- 
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monies. Therefore red and yellow are the most important colours which are 
generally preferred. 

President.- And that is so in practically every part of the country? 

Mr. (tongaprasad .—AYc think so. 

President. — If T were trying, for example, to sell bangles exclusively in 
the Calcutta market, then would it he necessary for me to put on the 
market a much larger proportion of red bangles than, say, any npcountry 
market? 

Mr, $ti>.(lhanin .—So it is in Madras. Everywhere it is practically the 
same. Madras is the biggest market for red bangles. In proportion to the 
other parts of the country, Madras wants a large quantity of red bangles. 

President. —Supposing yon have a manufacturer who is making bangles 
almost exclusively for one of these large ports like Calcutta., he has got 
dealers with whom lie has had dealings for a long period and they are 
being sold exclusively in the Calcutta market. On the other hand there is a 
manufacturer whose relations are with dealers who sell, let us say, in rural 
markets in the United Provinces. In that case would the manufacturer 
who is making for the Calcutta market he making a larger proportion of red 
banglos ? 

Mr. Singhuriia. —"FTighest. 

President. —A considerably larger proportion? 

Mr. Singh ania .—Yes. 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —It won’t make much difference whether we send it to 
Calcutta or to rural areas. 

President. —Generally may we take it in the proportion of 50 per cent, 
rod, 30 per cent, yellow and 20 per cent, other kinds for all markets in 
the country ? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —Yes. Although we are not producing in that propor¬ 
tion, that will give you a fair idea. 

. President. —ITave you got the most recent prices of Japanese banglos? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —You mean in the Bombay market? 

President. —T want the most recent price that you can give in the markets 
in which your bangles come into competition with Japanese. 

Mr. Singliania. —So far as reshmi bangles are concerned, 1 anna 4 pies 
per dozen pairs. 

President .—Ts that the present wholesale market price? 

Mr. (langa pra sad .—Yes. 

President. -Did you get this information from Mr. Katrak? 

Mr. Gangnpmtadr- Yes. and wo also enquired independently. 

President.- Sometimes T have noticed variations in prices as between 
the principal markets in the country. That is why J put that question to 
you. Take the Pirozabad market. Japanese bangles are sold in the Firoza- 
bad market, are they not? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. They are not reshmi bangles. 

President. —Perhaps they are fancy bangles, 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —These are the kinds of bangles (samples shewn) which 
are sold in the Pirozabad market. They are not manufactured locally. 

President.-So that if I anna 4 pies is the present price of Japanese 
bangles, then you realise 4J pies? 

Mr. Gangaprasad.. — If you take the Bombay price of our bangles, it will 
be much more. 

Mr. Kahimtoola .—The price of 1 anna 4 pies which you have given is the 
Bomhav wholesale selling price? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —Yes, for imported bangles. 

' M 2 
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Mr. Unhimtoola. —As • far as your place is concerned, these Japanese 
bangles do not go there? 

Mr. (lanijapnisad .—They don’t. 

Mr. Huh imtimln. -The Japanese bangles that go there are not the kinds 
that, you manufacture? 

Mr. (Iciittjtiprnxad. —No. they are. not. 

Mr. Ifdhimtoulu .—They are of a different kind? 

.1/ r. (lainjaprasud. —Yes. 

President .—This (IJ pies) is the price that von got e.c-works at Jfirosta- 
bad? 

Mr. (jiutijapnisad.- Yes. 

President .—People come and buy resit mi bangles at Firozabad for ship¬ 
ments to various parts of the counLry at that, price, Therefore the net ex- 
works price that you got must represent a lower price, in areas where you 
come directly into eompetitiou with the imported bangles and a higher price 
in areas where you don’t come into competition? 

Mr. Singhanin. We cannot reach the port markets. 

PresideitI. -The point is this. Give me a market which is situated 
between Firozabad and Bombay. The distance from that place to Homhay 
and Firozabad must he the same. 

Mr. Can-yu prasad. —fn that market, perhaps wo may not be selling our 
bangles. A.s L have told you before, we only supply the local market. 
Our bangles are not sold at distant places. To such places bangles will 
he sent from Bombay. Because there is ibis competition from Bombay, we 
are unable to sell our bangles. Supposing we bring our bangles to Bombay, 
'they will naturally he dearer than the imported bangles and so wo eaum.ii 
bring them here. 

President. —Tf you paid freight on vour lmugles from Firozabad to 
Bombay, then at the price of I anna t pies you would nol be able to 
cover your breakage and freight ? 

Mr. (Itingaprasad. —Xo. 

President.- Therefore, veti don’t coiue to the Bombay market? 

Mr. (langiipnixad .—Quite so. 

Preside id .—There are other markets in which the Japanese bangles do 
riot sell because the e.i.l. price pi fix the duty and landing charges plnx 
freight from Bombay to these markets will be higher than the price at which 
you are able to sell ? 

Mr. Cun go prnsad. —Yes. Those markets are near Firozabad. 

President .-—Xante one market? 

Mr. Gnnyapmstul. -Delhi. Faruklmliad, Bulundsliabr, etc. 

. President.- Let ns take Delhi. Supposing Japanese bangles came all 
the way to Delhi from Karachi or Bombay, what would (lie price be? 
Supposing the Bombay price is 1 anna -I pies and somebody decided to put 
them in the Delhi market, including the freight what would the nricc 
be? 

Mr. Ganynpntxad. —T cannot tell you exactly. 

President. —Give me an approximate figure 

Mr. Gnngapnisnd.- Its. ‘2 per maund. 

President What would the price be per dozen pails? 

Mr. Gnngnpmsnd. It would be about 2 iinrias. 

President.- -At wliat price do von sell in the Delhi market 3 

Mr. Gnngnprasnd.- -4 or 5 pice. That does not include peeking. 

Mr. Singhanin .—NVe have not given von the selling price. Including 
freight, our bangles would cost landed in Bombay 1 anna to 1 anna .'1 pies. 
There of course no allowance has been made for breakage in transit. 
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Mr. Gangapmsad. —If we do packing in the same way as the importers 
do then our price would ho 9 pice in the Delhi market. So, we cannot 
soil our bangles there also. 

President. — Is there any internal competition amongst the manuiaeturers 
at Firozahad? 

Mr. (iuiiijnprastid. -We don’t deny that there is internal competition, but 
it is not to any very great extent. 

PresidenI. -Von don't, consider that as one of your difficulties? 

Mr. Sinijhintin. Thai is not. our main difficulty. The position is this. 
The difference in the prices realised by the various 1 ac tori os in Firozahad 
is due not only to the internal competition amongst the local manufacturers 
themselves but also due to the quality of the products turned out by different 
manufacturers. The manufacturer who turns out a good quality is always 
able to realise a better price than the one who does not. 

Mr. Rahhiitimln. — I would like to understand this point a little more 
clearly. We are now concentrating our efforts on reshmi bangles. Do 1 
understand that there are various qualities in reshmi bangles at Firozahad 
which account for such a marked difference in price? 

Mr. Gunijaprasad .— Yes. 

Prfisidi nt. —Supposing you took 2" reshmi bungles, in that case would 
there be any difference in the prices quoted by different manufacturers? 

Mr. tiangii)>ra.satl. —Yes, slightly. 

Mr. SinijUaiita. — In the ease of reshmi bangles, the difference will be 
about a quarter of a pie. 

Mr. llahiiutoula. — . 1 . would like to understand the position about the 
Delhi market which .1 have not been able to follow. My point is this. 
Indian bangles are sold in the Delhi market, with the kind ol packing that 
you are doing at present and with the amount of breakages that you are 
allowing for, at f> pieo per dozen pairs and the imported bangles are sold 
there at 2 annas per dozen pairs including freight and other charges and 
yet people prefer these imported bangles as against your bangles? 

Mr. Gitngaprumd. —Yes, because they arc better packed and also because 
they are slightly of a better quality. 

Mr. Ilahnntuola .— I will come to the question of packing later on. I 
am now talking or quality. Is the quality of the imported stuff superior 
to yours? 

M r. (Jetngnprasad .— Yes. 

Mr. Haiti mtoiihi. That is why they prefer these bangles? T want to 
know whether there is any other reason for their prelerring these imported 
liangles because the difference in price is so great. Kveii if you include the 
kind of packing that they do and allow for breakages, what will it come 
to in your ease? 

Mr. Gangnpiaxad. —Tt, will come to a fairly large amount. If we pack 
our bangles in the same way as the Japanese do, then it will come to 9 
pice or more. 

Mr. Ridiiinluolii. —The point is this. The question about packing can 
only conic in with the dealer? 

Mr. Gitiiiiupraxnd. —Also with the purchaser, because the purchaser will 
prefer the packed to unpacked materials. 

Mr. RahUntonln. -So, it is from the point of view of (lie consumer that 
packing is done in card hoard boxes? 

Mr. Sindhnniii. Yes. 

Mr. Viiihimtniila. —Quite apart- from flic fancy bangles that lie wishes 
to purchase, it is the fancy of the purchaser that lias t.o he taken mto con¬ 
sideration in regard to parking? 

Mr. Singhonin. —Yes. Good packing makes the bangles look belter and 
therefore the purchaser would pay a little more if the bangles are well 
packed. That is one reason. Another reason is that our bangles are not. 
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its superior as the Japanese handles. The quality oi the latter is better 
and the joining ol' bangles is also better. We are still far behind Japan 
so far as these things are concerned. 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —At the same time I must, say that our products are 
not very much inferior to theirs. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —-Who is insisting on a particular kind of packing to be 
done ? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —Tt is the dealer. He does that because the purchaser 
insists on it. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Yon are selling your stuff to the dealers locally? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. Yes. 

Mr. Hahimtoola.- You have given 11 s to understand that, you represent 
not only the manufacturers but. also the dealers? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. --Yea. 

Mr. Hahimloola. —The dealers are in Firozabad? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. Yes. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Where do you send your goods? You give them to the 
dealers and the dealers send them to the different parts of the country? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —Yes, that is how it is generally done. 

Mr. Singhania. Sometimes merchants from other parts of the country 
come and make direct purchases from ns. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —What would he the percentage ? 

Mr. Singhania. —20 per cent. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —20 per cent, of the output of all the factories? 

Mr. Singhania. .Yes. Sometimes you will find merchants coming from 

outstations for week-ends and purchasing five, ten, or fifteen rupees worth 
of goods from us direct. 

Mr. Hahimloola.- —VVliat is the object of your Association? Is it one of 
the objects of the Association to reduce competition amongst yourselves? 

Mr. Gangaprasad.- -The object is to have an organisation. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —The object is to make representation to Government.? 

Mr. Gangaprasad.-- That is otto of tho objects. 

Mr. Hahimtoola.. -What is the chief object, of the Association? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —To organise the industry. 

Mr. Hahimloola. And to avoid rate war? That, should be at, least one 
of your objects. 

Mr. Singhania. —fl is generally on the same basis as the other Chambers 
in the country. 

Mr. Hahimtoola.—'I'he Chambers are on a very different footing from 
your Association. 1 am only telling you that one of the objects of your 
Association ought to be to avoid the rate war amongst, yourselves as far 
as possible. 

Mr. Singhania. —Yes, and to a certain extent, we have succeeded, so 
far as reshmi bangles are concerned. 

Mr. Hahimtoola.- I am confining myself to the two kinds of bungles 
that you make, viz., reshmi bangles and fancy bangles. 

Mr. Singhania. — In those things there is not much competition amongst 
ourselves. 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —There is a fair competition amongst- ourselves. 

Mr. Hahimtoola.—But not unfair competition? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —No. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —There is no unfair competition now? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —No. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —That is due partly to the efforts of your Association ? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —Yes. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —A few minutes ago, you drew my attention to the 
pamphlet of the Railway Rates Advisory Committee. In that, it is stated 
that the development of the Glass Industry in Firozabad was due to a certain 
understanding arrived at with Government? 

Mr. Singhania. —I don’t say it was an understanding: I don’t say there 
was any contract between Government and the manufacturers. 1 say it was 
rather a sacred promise made to the manufacturers at that time by 
Government. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Did they give any reasons why they did not carry out 
this policy ? 

Mr. Singhania. —No. 

President. —Amir chief complaint is regarding railway freight or about 
other things also ? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —For the last three years we have been trying to 
draw' the attention of the local Government to several things. We hare 
been pressing for an expert: We have asked for scholarships to boys whom 
Government might select to send out of India to learn the work but Govern¬ 
ment has not paid any attention to our representations; perhaps Govern¬ 
ment thinks that much has already been done. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —You have not received any reply? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —-No. We asked for some figures for the Tariff Board 
but these have not been supplied nor has the letter been acknowledged. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Your principal grievance is that though the Indian 
Munitions Board gave every encouragement while the war lasted and the 
Government gave the assurance of taking steps to give scientific help to the 
industry in order to place it on a sound footing so as to enable it to face 
foreign competition, the promise has not been carried out? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —That is so. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You say that other things being equal yon would 
prefer a place near the sea for a factory, I suppose it is due to other 
considerations: one is the market and the other is the freight? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have given us the number of days that the 
various factories work and that is quite short of your requirements. 
Ordinary working days in a glass factory, as far as we understand, are 300. 
You have given your ordinary working days as 250. 1 think most of the 

days you don’t work arc duo to holidays. What are the average number 
of holidays you enjoy ? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —Fifty to 00 days. We can’t avoid that as the 
labourers arc illiterate persons and they insist on having it because they 
are accustomed to get it. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I should liki to understand a little about soda. What 
kind of soda ash do you use? 

Mr. Singhania. —Sonic factories are using Magadi, but we are using 
Russian soda ash. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —You have tried Dhrangadra ash? As far as the quality 
of bangles is concerned is it equally good? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —It is not as good as the other soda. 

President. —How do you compare the two qualities that you are using 
at present. 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —Crescent is superior. 

President. —How do you compare the soda ash that .you were getting 
from Dhrangadra with the imported stuff? 

Mr. Singhania. —The trouble is that we did not get the same amount 
of glass from the quantity point of view. The ash is lighter, therefore 
from the gravity point of view the quality is 'not so satisfactory. The 
quantity also is less. We cannot expect to get substantial quantities from 
Dhrangadra, 
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President. —Provided they arc able to give you the quantity even it the 
quality is not satisfactory? 

Mr. Gangaprasad.— So far they have confined I heir activities to their 
own si do. 

Mr. Hahimtooht. —The factory lias at present closed down so the ques¬ 
tion of quantity is not so serious. 

Mr. Gangaprasad .—Tile soda being of lower specific gravity the produc¬ 
tion of melted glass we gel. is less limn when we use Magadi soda. 

Mr. Iltih i m I Haiti. —Tile quality is good f 

Mr. G'.uuj’i prasad . -The analysis is satislactory, everything oho '• quite 
satisfactory except that this asji is lighter in gravity. We have (iiltl lbs. 
pets; if wo have heavier soda ash we get 500 Ihs. of melted glass out of it, 
but: if it is lighter we get only 425 lbs. Thai means that: our uniting 
costs go up. 

Mr. Uuhimiuola.— Working cost may go up as compared with the im¬ 
ported soda ash but the difference in price between the two is very con¬ 
siderable. Take the price of Crescent brand for instance. 

Mr. Gangaprasad. We are not using Crescent, brand soda ash 

Mr. Rahimtoohi .—Von are using Magadi ash? 

Mr. Gangaprasad.. —Vex. 

Mr. Ruhimtoolu ,—-You have given here the price f.o.r. Eivozaliad as 
Its. 7-2. How would you compare that with the price of Dhrangadva soda 
ash ? 

Mr. Gangapramul .—We are not buying any Dhrangadra soda now. 

Mr. Bahimtnola. —,ls it not a fact that when you were getting the stuff 
it was cheaper than the imported stuff? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. Their price was higher than that of t.he imported 
stuff. 

Mr. llahimtoola .—You are using your own pots? 

Mr. Gaiujapntmd. Yes, for block glass and reshnti bangles. 

Mr. Rahinitoola. -TTow would you compare them with imported pots? 

Mr. Gangaprasad .- Wc have never used imported pots. 

Mr. Itahimtoola .—You have given the procedure of making pots in your 
answer to question 22. is it due to any experience on your own parr or 
did you receive any technical advice? 

Mr. Gangaprasad .—It is entirely due to our own experience. 

Mr. Itahimioula. —Entirely due to your own experience without any 
guidance from anybody ? 

Mr. Gangaprasad.- One Japanese and one Austrian wore employed for 
u short period and they manufactured some pots on the Eirnzahad side. 

Mr. Iitiltimfoola. Tt was due to their guidance that the Eirozabad 
people were able to make their own pots successfully? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —Yes. 

Mr. Tlahimloula .—You asked them to come over? 

Mr. Gangapramd. —There was a factory in Delira Dun. 

Mr. Hiihimtudlii .—Whose factory was that? 

Mr. Gangaprasad.— I. don’t know. Eirozabnd was taking block glass 
from the Debra Dun people. Then they failed and some people here who 
wore their selling agents entered the glass trade and engaged the experts 
who were formerly engaged in Delira Dun. They were in Eirnzahad for 
more than five years. 

)fr. Ttahimtoola. Tn answer to question 27 you say “ A beginning has 
been made to replace labour by automatic or semi-automatic machines'’. 
What is the expenditure that you have incurred up to now and bow far 
have you progressed in this direction? 
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Mr. Gaiujaprasad .—Wc art' now using semi-automatir process. y?e are 
now using spirals. It doesn't cost niucli to distal machinery like Lliat. 
We are now cutting bangles for decoration by machine. 

Mr. Httkimloolti .—How many people did you displace b\ machinery? 

Mr. Gungaprasud .—I can't give figures like that because those whom wc 
displaced were all absorbed in tiro factory as they extended. 

Mr. llalrimtnoUl .—In answer to question 47 you say that you have made 
no effort to send your bangles to Africa, Persia, Ceylon and other places. 
Is there any difficulty in doing it or did volt not think if out at siII r" 

Mr. Giiiignprasni.l. No. There is still ample marker for expansion ;n 
India itself. 

Mr. Itnh iw t-w,l,i .—And you have, therefore, not devoted your attention 
to that side of the market yet because you are able to dispose of whatever 
you produce in the Indian market? 

Mr. (lantjiipmstid. -No serious effort has been made to enter other 
markets yet, 

Mr. d!uhiintotilu .—From your point of view I understand there is enough 
market at present in India for you if you directed your attention to the 
expansion of your .own factory’s output so that there has not been any 
occasion to think about this? 

Mr. Gangupnuad. —The fact is that if wo cannot even compete in India 
wc can’t possibly compete outside India. We presume that there must hi 1 
competition elsewhere when there is competition in places like Delhi and 
other places which are only 150 miles from our factory. 

Mr. dinliimt.wild. Hut the fact remains that you have not given any 
thought to this aspect of the business? 

ilfr. Gnmjapinmd. —That, is so. 

Mr. Hahhnfoola .—Then you have no serious difficulty about the market? 

Mr. Shnjhania. Unless there is serious difficulty why should we approach 
the Hoard! 

May T he permitted to bring to the notice of the Hoard how wo an- 
handioupped for want of assistance from the Government ? Once I enquired 
of the Director General of Commercial Intelligence about the selling price 
of soda ash in different countries where glass is manufactured and the reply 
that came was that “ this department is only concerned with the Indian 
export trade ”. 

President .—How long ago was that.? 

Mr. Ninglnuiia .—it was about. 8 or 0 months ago. We had to quote 
facts and figures and we could not get the information from the Govern¬ 
ment department concerned. 

Mr. (Jniujaprasad. -We have not placed before the Hoard our complaints 
against the Government. Tt would have needed a whole volume for that. 

Mr. Hull i in I unlit. You have given enough indication in your statement 
as to what the position is. 

Mr. Onngnpiasnd .—Thank you very much! 

Mr. Halt im Ionia. You have complained about the humidity, is that 
one of the drawbacks you have found in your factory? 

Mr. Gangaprasucl. —Not very much. 

Mr. Tliilnminiihi. Is that one of the inherent, difficulties in the factories 
in India? 

Mr. Gnngnprnxnd. Yes. 

Mr. Sinijlitiiliu .— I don’t know anything about conditions in other conn- 
tries. 

Mr. linftiinlnoln, —1 am talking of India-, not about foreign countries. 

Mr. Gan a" pra xi id.- We don’t know anything about foreign countries. 

Hfr. I’ah i hi loiflii.- 1 am talking of India.. According to your opinion 
humidity i,s a drawback in vour factory for making bangles. 
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Mr. Gatigaprasad.. —Yes, unless there is an arrangement lor avoiding 
humidity. 

Mr. ltahiinloola. You are talking about the foreigner getting suitable 
materials. 

Mr. Gangapramd.— - ten. 

Mr. Ttahimfoola. —T would like to know what the position is. 

Mr. Singhania. -They get superior materials. We have their analysis 
of sand. It will be seen from that their sand is of a very much super 101 
quality. Then again they are better situated so far as soda ash is con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr. llahimfooln.—They have selected a site near the raw materials. 

Mr. Singliiinia. —In Belgium the factories will hp aide to get their soda 
ash from a distance of about 2 miles only. They are naturally well situated 
from that point of view. 

Brcxidenf. -They pay its. 14 for their coal. 

Mr. Shighania. —Tt is a batter quality of coal. 

Mr. Itnhi mtanla. -You say iu the crude system the breakage is 3 per 
cent, only as compared with 35 per cent, and 25 per coni, lor reshmi and 
fancy bangles. Ts it due to the strong kind of bangles that they producer 

Mr. Gongaprasnd. Yes partly due to that and partly due to the fact 
that they have not got* to submit their glass to the various subsequent 
processes which we have to do. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —They take the block glass from you and make the 
bangles. 

Mr. (.langapramd. —Yes. There is not much chance for breakage. It 
is comparatively thicker and more strong. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —They send it also outside Firostabad? 

M r. (in agaprasad .—Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.-- liven in transit there is very little breakage? 

Mr. (langapramd. —Tt is very thick compared to reshmi bangles. 

Mr. ,Rahimtoola. —T want to know out of the 5 per cent, wliat do you 
account for breakage in transit? 

Mr. (langapraxad. —The breakage is iri flic course of our preparation. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—5 per cent, in the course of manufacture? 

Mr. Gangapmxad.- Yes. 

Mr. lUhimtoola. —You am asking lor 50 per cent, ml nilarrin duly 
for all bangles? 

Mr. (langivpriisii.il. We- leave if (o the Board, 

Mr. Buhimtaola. — I am talking from your point oT view. 

Mr. Singhan id. -We. want 50 per cent, ad nil hi ('in. duty provided that I lie 
chemicals that we use in glass mannlaeture are exempted Ivoin duty. 

Mr. Huhimtoola. —I am coining to that. You have not taken into con¬ 
sideration the present price of chemicals. II you did that., if would he 
more than 50 per cent. 

.1/ r. Sing ha nia. —Yes. 

Mr. ltahiinloola. Clan you loll me exactly the period for which von 
want this protection? 

Mr. Gaiigaprii.iad. I think there should be another enquiry after III 
years. 

Mr. Hahimtoola .—Y'ou want protection for 10 years. 

Mr. (langapramd. —We want protection without any period being men¬ 
tioned, but only that an enquiry might be held after 10 years. 

Pit 1 sid.rn(.■ - Protection should be fixed without a period being men¬ 
tioned. You mean after 10 years there should be an enquiry? 

Mr. Ganqapraxad. .Yes. 
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Mr. Rahimioola. —At present your proposal is that protection should 
he granted for a period of 10 years, 

Mr. Boag. —You said that you send a certain number ol wagon loads of 
bangles to Madras. What is the kind of bangles? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —Thick bangles and also reskmi. 

Mr. Boag. —1 suppose there are a certain number of bangles imported 
into Madras? 

M r. Gangaprasad. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. --How do your bangles compare with them in price in the 
Sjhidras market? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —So far as the thick bangles are concerned, they are 
very cheap. 

Mr. Boag. What about reshmi bangles? 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —We don't send very much. If we send a full wagon 
load of thick bangles, we put in a small quantity of reshmi bangles. So 
there is no question of competition as regards reshmi bangles in that port. 

Mr. Singhania. -The most, important market is for the common bangles 
(sample shown). 

Mr. Boag. —T)o they use common bangles? 

Mr. Singhania. Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Is there any corresponding quality of bangles imported? 

Mr. Singhania. —Yes (sample shown). 

Mr. Boag. —Is that an imported bangle? 

Mr. Singhania.--Yes. There is a great difference in quality and in 
price between these two. 

Mr. Boag. —What is the difference in price taking the two common 
bangles? 

Mr. Singhania. It is 7 annas as against 0 pice. The difference in 
quality is due to the difference ill the quantity of selenium used in the two 
bangles. 

Mr. Hodkiri. T have only two questions. One is the question of the 
materials. You say that you can only get vour chemicals from America. 

Mr. Singhania .—Yes. Selenium is the product of America and no other 
country can compete with America. 

Mr. Ilodkin .—-You mean with regard to price? 

Mr. Singhania. Yes. 

Mr. Jlodkin- -The price (hat you gave for selenium is f 1-80. 

Mr. Si n ghan in .—Yes. 

President.— If vou include the duly, it will Work out to Us. S-titi per 
lb. 

Mr. Singhania. —It has cost us when we imported on tho last occasion 
Us. 9-2-0 at the exchange of 410 landed in Firozabad, including the octroi 
duty that I pay of one pice per rupee. 

Mr. TTodkin.- It is Us. 6 e.i.f. in Bombay. 

Mr. Singhania. —I shall be pleased lo order any quantity. 

Mr. Hoill:in. I call give you the figures and names of firms. 

Mr. Singha nin. —Yes. 

Mr. Hndkin. —And the same thing applies to your zinc oxide for which 
you pay A* 32. 

Mr. Singhania. —We can get it even for £ 15 per ton. 

Mr. Ilodkin— You can get a good quality for A 24. 

Mr. Singhania. —We can buy it provided there is no clay in it. 

Mr. Jlodkin. — If you analyse it, it would he 99-8 per cent, zinc oxide. 

How much coal per day do you use on your glass furnace? 

Mr. Singhania .—Itoughly 100 to 110 rauunds. 
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Mr. Ilodkin .—On the reslimi bangles? 

Mr. Singh ania. —2-2. 

Mr. Ilodkin .—How much coni do you use a (lay? Can you toil me 
approximately ? 

Mr. Singhania .—You mean in tlio furnace iLsell? 

Mr. Ilodkin. Just in the furnace. 

Mr. Singhaniu .—80 niaunds. It may bo a few mauuds more or less. 

.Mr. Ilodkin .—In the case of fancy bangles? 

Mr. Singhania ■ There arc dillereut hinds nl fancy bangles. Some have 
S pots and some 7 pots. 

Mr. I finikin.- Take 7 pots. 

Mr. Singhania. 100 mauuds. 

Mr. Tludlrin..- To your rough bangles furnace limy much coal do you 
use ? 

Mr. Singhania. —I can’t give you figures olfhaml. 

Mr. TTodkin. —Do you me anything hut coal? .Do you use wood fuel? 

Mr. Singhania. —No. 

President.- There is one little point on which I. should like vmir assist¬ 
ance. Please look again at Form 11. Can you tell me precisely how exactly 
the calculation is made? Take the case of crucibles under reshmi which 
you give as Us. 000. What, exactly is the cost of a crucible? For argu¬ 
ment’s sake let us take 11s. 4ft. 

Mr. Singhania. Hs. 20. 

President- —Dividing Tls. 600 by 20 you get JO crucibles. 

Mr. Singhania.- -Yes. 

President.--S$Q crucibles have been consumed in the production of .‘16U 
tons of melted glass? 

Mr. Singhania.- Yes. 

Prexidrni .—That means roughly about 12 toils. 

Mr. Singhania. —Yes. 

President. —How exactly do you arrive at that? Tt means that the 
amount of molted glass that you have got during the year out of one 
crucible is 12 tons. 

Mr. Singhania. —Yes. The position is this. Our furnace is charged. 
We put 7 pots. Each pot will last for 3 mouths. 

Mr. Thing. —How much does it. hold? 

Mr. Singhania .—7 mnunds. 

President .—Tt lasts about 3 months? 

Mr. Singlianiu. —Yes. 

President .—Ilow many times during the three months docs it get refilled? 

Mr. Singhania. —You must allow something lor breakages. 

President. —Your period of months is a. little too long, 

Mr. Gangaprasad. —in the meantime one or two pots may he replaced. 

President- Supposing we allowed 60 per emit, for breakages? You have 
8 or !.) pots? 

Mr. (fangaprasad. —7 pots. 

President.-- You have got 7 pots in the furnace which works continu¬ 
ously for three mouths. Of those 7 pots some ge.t broken. Supposing on 
n.n average you take 4 pots working continuously for three months. Would 
that he correct? 

Mr. Ga n gn pea sad .—That is too much. 

President.—2i? 

Mr. (Tangaprasad. —Arc we to give you the figures showing the break¬ 
ages m pots iu 3 months? 
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President.- -You have given Rs. 600 as the expenditure on crumbles. I 
want to understand the whole tiling. The lirst point that 1 want to lint 
before you is whether Its. 20 is the cost ol one crucible. 

Mr. Gaiujaprastid. —Yes. 

President. —Rs. 600 represent* 30 erueibles. How exactly does 30 
crucibles come into this! 1 

Hr. (Jnniiajirasnd .— Those are the figures of a particular account m that 
period. 

Mr. Sinijhaiun. —The labour cost incurred on the manufacture of crucibles 
has not been included in that. 

President. —This is simply materials? 

Hr. Siiiiihaniu. —Yes. 

Prnsidriil .—Rut then you have to account for 1'2 toils of melted glass as 
having conic, out of a single crucible during the year? 

Hr. (itunjitprasnd.— YVc have only said that in the course of a year 30 
pots are used in a furnace, having 7 pots. 

President.- -What is the capacity of a pot? 

Mr. (innflt'I'laMul. —7 maunds. 

President. — Let us take it roughly at 600 lbs. 

M r, (raiHjaiiitiMid. —Yes. 

President .—600 lbs. is the capacity of a crucible and you have been able 
to get. 12 tons of melted glass out oi it. in a year? 

M r. (tiiiii)apriiwd. —Yes. 

Presiilr.nl .—12 tons is about 325 maunds? 

Mr, (innnaprusml .-—Yes. 

President ■—Would one crucible be aide to yield 323 maunds? 

Mr. (lunijiipriisiul Yes. if it confirmed fo work for a year. 

President .—How many times do you fill? 

Mi. (hiuyapiuwd .—Every 21 hours. 

President. -Tn 24 hours, is the whole process complete? 

Mr. Sin ijhn n in. —Y’es. 

President. —That, is to say, 30 times you can fill the crucibles in a 
month? 

Mr. (in nan lira suit. —Ye*-, We do so. 

Mr. Siniilmnin .—Wo get melted glass in 2-J hours. 

President .—Yon complete the whole process of emptying and refilling in 
21 hours? 

Mr. Simjhnnin.— Yes. 

President .—If you arc able to get so much service from a crucible in a 
month r find if difficult to explain this figure of K*. 6(H). What do you 
consider to be the period of life of a crucible? 

Mr. Gaiitjnpntsad. -2 months. 

President. -As long as 2 months? 

Mr. (rttiiijapraxad. —Yes. 

President What T want to know is this. The average life of a crucible 
is 2 months, is it not? 

Mr. (Jiinijaprnsad .—Yes. 

President.- -Tf it is worked continuously it can ho filed 30 times in a 
month ? 

Mr. Gamjnprasad. —Y T es. 

President If both these tilings arc accepted I can work out. the rest 
I take it that the capacity of a pot is about GOO lbs.? 

Mr. Gtingaprasad. —Yes. 
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The Upper India Glass Works, Ambala City. 

A.— Whitten. 


(1) .Letter .Yu. HJtiJ, dated the 18th Dee-ember, 19S1. 

With i'd Idl'd lire to .your letter No. 600, dated the 16th November, 1:)31, 
we have pleasure in enclosing herewith seven copies ol the replies to tho 
questionnaire sent to us bv tiie Hoard along with the, above-quoted letter. 

The price lists* mentioned in the replies are also enclosed herewith, 
and are not being sent separately as mentioned ill the replies. 

Besides the informal ion contained in these replies the undersigned is 
prepared to tender oral evidence hel'ore the Board il they so desire. II 
the Board approve, we shall he pleased to know beloiehund the dittos and 
time which would suit the Board to record such evidence. 

Answkks to Questionnaire rroakiiing Gt.akk Industry, by the Tahiw 
Board, Govkun.mknt or Tndia. 

1. 'Phe factory is owned by a sole Proprietor, an Indian. But a scheme 
is under consideration to make the concern a limited one. 

2. Need not lie answered. 

3. The factory has been working, though intermittently, for the last 
about thirty years. 

•1. About one hundred mounds of glass is produced per day. 

5 (n). The factory manufactures generally hollow-ware, such as globes 
for lanterns and lamps, chimneys for lamps, tumblers, stoppered jars, 
cylinders, battery jars, and other hollow-ware as per two price lists 500 
and 510. seven copies of each price list being sent under separate cover. 

(h) These figures are confidential and cannot be given out. 

0. The factory is situated at Ambahi City, on the main line of the North 
Western Hallway. This is a centra! place and commands the whole of the 
'Punjab, including Sind Province. Baluchistan, and North-West Fron¬ 
tier Province; and tiie United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

(a) Quartz-sand is brought from Jullundur district, a distance of about 
150 miles. Packing materials can he hud round the town in abundance, 
which is a great help in this industry. Firewood can be had iu abundance 
locally. 

(h) Coal is brought by rails from Bengal coal fields, a distance of 
about thousand miles; while firewood can he had abundantly in local 
areas. 

(<:) As regards markets for its manufactures, this factory enjoy a unique 
position. It is most neutrally placed, and the important markets of the 
Punjab. Sind, Baluchistan, Karachi, North-West. Frontier Province, 
and a good portion of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudli. are com¬ 
manded by this factory. The only difficulty experienced by the factory 
is the lack- of sufficient finances to control all these very important markets. 

(d) There is not much difficulty in getting trained labour, but the 
Factory Act, Section •23 thereof, prevents the employment of young hoys 
under 12 years of age. and allows hoys of 12 to 14 years w'itb special 
permission. The circumstances of Glass Industry in Tndia show that llie 
art of Glass Industry can be best taught to hoys of verv young age. A 
representation was submitted by the proprietor of the factory in duly. 
1030. to Tlis F.xeelleiuy the Governor. Punjab, in this respect, hut with 
no favourable result. 

Another difficulty presented by the Factories Act is that the factory 
is not permitted to do its blowing work during the small hours of morning. 


Not, printed. 
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which would seem an essential and humane concession to this industry 
when this work is to he done in summers in our country. 

7. The most important factors while selecting the site for a glass factory 
in India would seem Lo lie, (a) central situation, (b) facilities in getting 
ran materials, (Yj facilities in getting abundant, packing material at the 
least possible cost, and (d) a vicinity to important markets to send its 
products to. 

8. Yes. to most extent. .Although the absence of up-to-date machineries 

and appliances used freely in foreign countries makes much difference :n 
this ease. \Yc admit our products do not command the same prices, 

the chief reasons being: (<i) Lack of organisation among the Indian manu¬ 
facturers and the eonsc<|uent rate war among them. </>) general sense of 
prejudice against all country-made goods in this line, and (r) absence of 
encouragement to this industry liv the Government and its departments, 
who almost invariably use foreign articles even when the same can he 

had from tile Indian manufacturers, and (d) absence of protective measures 
on the side of the Government for this industry which is still in its infancy 
in Tndia. 

f). There are no such limited periods of production with us. 

10. The raw materials used are: quartz-sand, lime, soda, borax, salt¬ 
peter, and a few chemicals; fire-clay, fire-bricks, crucibles and fire-blocks. 

11. We have had no opportunities to collect these figures. 

12. There are no such figures with us to give. 

13. Cknd is brought by rails from the Bengal Fields, a distance of about 

1.000 miles; fire-bricks and fire-clay are brought by rails from Jubbulpore; 

crucibles are imported from Japan, quartz-sand is brought from Jullundur 
District, a distance of about 150 miles; borax and lime can be had almost 
locally: firewood is abundant round about the town; packing materials, 
such as reed and dry grass can he Imd abundantly in the vicinity of the 
town; soda and a few chemicals are imported from abroad as they cannot 
be had in Tndia, though we purchase them from agents and do not import 
direct. 

14. Haw materials are brought to the factory by rails, except packing 
materials that are brought from local areas by means of country carts. 

15. The royalty is not paid directly by us, but the agents through whom 
we purchase pay it. 

16. There are no such figures with us. 

17. Xo such concessions are held by us. 

18. Soda and chemicals are imported from abroad, through Indian 
agents; crucibles are imported from Japan. Customs Duly is paid by the 
supplying agents, and not directly by us. 

19. Soda is an important material that can be easily manufactured in 
India provided the Government extends some help hv way of subsidy to 
private enterprisers, and lending the' free services of an expert in this 
direction. There was made one effort in this direction at Dlirangadhra 
in Kathiawar, and the factory there produced and supplied soda to many 
factories in India during this and last year, but it is heard that because 
of absence of requisite help from the Government., the factory has failed 
recently. 

20. Yes, we find the material suitable. Hut we have no arrangements 
for laboratory work to give out analyses. Only during this month we 
have been informed by the Director of Industries. Punjab, that a laboratory 
ha-s been opened at Lahore. 

21. Wo cannot claim to possess information on this point. 

22. We do not make our own crucibles, but import them from Japan. 
We do not know of the composition of these pots. We have no experience 
or knowledge as to what is the effect of transit journey on these pots, from 
Japan. 
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2;!. The refractory materials nr use arc satisfactory in the light that 
they are the only ones available to Us under tin? present, i ircumstances. 
Hut we snow by experience that Austrian tire clay and fire.bricks have 
more life'. Hut they are too costly to be used by us. We have no 
knowledge of the composition of the refractory materials we Use. The 
crncihles imported from Japan can withstand Ilear. of our furnaces lor 
about sixty days in the average, and the lire-lnieks and lire blocks from 
■ lublmlpore have longer life, say twice as much in the average. 

If then; is help in tins direction by the Government much can be done. 

Labour. 

21. As far as our own circumstances go wc find that Indians who have 
had their experience in Indian factories, can well supervise the whole 
arrangements. Hut they do not possess theoretical ami technical knowledge 
of the up-io-ilato modern type found in fully-equipped foreign lactories 
that are much advanced in this direction tliau those in India. 

]| : , however, modmm machinery and appliances used m foreign countries 
arc to be availed of by its. then it is necessary that, expert supervision 
by foreign experts is availed of. at least to begin with. 

0,5, gome years ago the glass blowers ol this country had to be trained 
by foreign experts and blowers; but since a few years past we find no 
difficulty ill this direction and at present all glass blowers working with 
us are indium and they are working satisfactorily. Hot we experience 
much difficulty in .training future blowers because of the hindcranec 
presented hy the factories Act, which prevents the employment ol small 
hoys to train. 

* 20. At present no facilities exist, to train Skilled workers, at. least none 
in The Punjab Province, gome 20 years ago the Government of this 
Province had started a proposal to train students in the Glass Industry, 
but this proposal fell through when it was referred to the Government of 
India. Tt seemed the policy of the Central Government was against, such 
arrangement:- of imparling up-lo date training to Indian students in this 
industry. 

Yes, if flic Indian labourers are given a chance to receive systematic 
training in technical line, they would improve much. The existence of 

rndian workers in all the Indian factories prove this. 

27. Yes. there a.re stages in the process of manufacturing glassware 

of the sort we make, in which machinery can. and is used with much 

profit, such as blowing by means of mechanical presses and compressors. 

Hut. this requires much capital, and individual efforts in this direction are not 
forthcoming because of the lack of sympathy by the Government, and also 
because of lack of capital required to make them all up-to-date concern 
as in foreign countries. Bmb efforts require much capital in the very 
experimental stages. 

28. Absence of foreign expert, advice and capital are the chief considera¬ 
tions ill this respect. 

29. We have no experience of other countries. Tint. Austrians and 
Japanese who have worked before this time in this factory had very high 
opinion of .Indian workmen in this industry under our climatic conditions 
in India. The dillieultv is that the poor Indians do not get any chance to 
improve their work and experience; they are only labourers and no more. 

•TO. (a) We are not prepared to give out this information. 

(h) The average scale of pay is from T?s. 7 to Tls. 250 per mensem. 

(V) Wc have been employing from 100 to 200 persons in the average as 
occasions required. 

31. A great number of our labourers live in the town. Those work¬ 
men who donnt reside in the town are given free quarters in the open 
and spacious grounds of the factory. 
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Sanitatiou conditions are good and medical help is allowed to them 
free whenever required. Tnereasement in pay is allowed from time to 
time. 

Fiiwc.r and Fuel. 

32. Principal fuel used is coal and firewood, and both are available in 
sufficient quantities. 

33. Coal is brought on rails from a distance of about 1,000 miles, from 
coal-fields in Bengal. The freight paid per ton of coal at present is 
between Rs. 0 and 10. Hut the Government have proposed to enhance 
the rate and wo shall then have to pay between Rs. 11 and 12 per 
ton. 

Firewood is purchased locally in any quantities. 

34. Under present arrangements we have furnaces on Japanese type, 
and thus the coal is applied directly. 

3d. At present we have an oil engine, and wo do not use steam and 
electricity. Its services are required in the last stages in which the glass¬ 
ware are to be finished. 

36. The coal required per ton of melted glass is about one ton. lor 
finishing glassware it is about 5 per cent. more. 

h'quipm ent. 

37. Individually considered, we think our factory is large enough to 
ensure such economy. We cannot give a definite opinion ns to the smallest 
unit of production to be run economically, as we have no requisite figures 
to arrive at such a conclusion. Wo are. however, making arrangements 
to run shortly 2 or 3 furnaces simultaneously, and we feel sure that our 
expenses would be minimised to much extent, as thereby we shall be lower¬ 
ing the rate of our over-head and organisation charges. Moreover we 
would he able to pay for a more systematic expert advice to supervise the 
whole organisation. 

38. Wo have furnaces of Japanese design, annealing ovens of ordinary 
type, and grinding and neck-melting appliances driven hv an oil engine. 
RIowing work is done by glass blowers and not by compressors, etc. 

39. Yes, according to our individual circumstances and up to certain 
extent, we think we can fairly compete with foreign manufacturers, pro¬ 
vided Government help and sympathy are also forthcoming. At present 
the Government have enhanced the duty on foreign glassware and this 
has helped the cause of Glass Manufacturers in Tndia to some extent. But 
wo think modern machinery and appliances would help us much, if there 
was capital to avail of. 

40. No. 

41. We have no first-hand information on the point, but we think that 
the policy of the Government towards this industry is not sympathetic, 
and there is experienced much difficulty with the Indian Railways too. 

42. All appliances and machinery which we are using at present are 
Indian-made. But we have got some moulds and other appliances ol 
Austrian-make as well, that were purchased many years ago and that are 
lying without being used. 

Market and Foreiqn Competition. 

43. AVe have no figures on this head. 

44. This factory is situated in about the centre of Tndia and ft com¬ 
mands very important, markets of the Punjab, tlio Sind. Baluchistan, North 
West Frontier Province and a great portion of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh. Almost all the ports in India aro at a distance of about 
a thousand miles from the factory. The markets in the Punjab and ad¬ 
joining provinces mentioned above are in themselves most important of all, 
throughout the country. 

GLASS 


$ 
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45 (a). The present rates of railway freight over the North Western, 
Bombay, Bared a. and Central India, East Indian, and Rohilknnd and 
Knmaoii Rai I ways for glassware are as under: — 

Glassware, Divisions C. arid T)., at II Class, (). It., the rate being 
■42 pie per maund per mile. This class includes tumblers, dishes, jars, 
globes, chimneys, etc. 

But there are certain glassware, such as handis, fanus, etc., which the 
railways charge in N. 0. C. VTTT class, the rate, for this class being 1-04 
pies per maund per mile. 

The rate on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway is higher, viz., IV 
class, R/R, and they have not allowed the concessional rate as done by 
other railways mentioned above. 

We have, however, no advantage in this connection over the imported 
glassware in some respects; for example there is allowed rebate of railway 
freight by the North Western Railway, when foreign glassware are imported 
through Karachi port to he exported into Persia and adjacent countries, 
carried over the Nushki Bnzdap section of that Railway. We had ap¬ 
proached this Railway with the request to allow the same rebate in ease 
of our glassware when booked for export into Persia over the portion 
of that railway which may carry our glassware to that country, but our 
request was not granted. 

(h) Railway freight is charged on gross weight, {.<!., including the 
packing material. The normal ratio of nett weight to gross weight in our 
ease is about half and half. 

40. Wo have no definite information on this point. Perhaps the two 
rates are the same. But in one ease cited in paragraph 45 (a) above, 
foreign glassware when imported through Karachi port, for being exported 
into Persia have to pay a less rate of freight over North Western Bail- 
way. This is a preferential treatment. 

47. Yes. it is possible to export glassware from Tndin to foreign coun¬ 
tries, such as Afghanistan. Tibet. Persia. Mesopotamia, through the 
Punjab, and to Straits Settlements through ports of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, etc. 

48. The competition comes from Japan and Austria-Gcrniany. Tt is 
present in almost all the markets of this country, and in regard to glass¬ 
ware, bottles, tableware and lampware in very large quantities. 

40-50. We have no figures to give this information. 

51. There is no encouragement worth mentioning in this respect. There 
are very few and nominal purchases effected by the Railways and the 
Military Department, in onr ease only from the last two years. Telegraph 
and other departments of the Government who can very well purchase 
from Indian manufacturers do not do so hut place their orders with foreign 
firms for foreign articles. We can eomnoto very well in some of the 
hollow glassware that are used by the Government and Railways in very 
large quantities, and our prices are comparatively lower than what they 
pay for the foreign products; still we are not encouraged. 

We have no figures as respects fli» glassware purchased annually by 
the Government, and Railways. 

52. The Indian manufacturer is certainly* at a disadvantage in respect 
of plant, machinery and appliances of np-to date modern type; and perhaps 
in respect of railway freight and the cost, of materials as well. "We have 
no definite information on the last two points. The Indian manufacturer 
has to nay. though indirectly, more and heavy Customs Du tv on soda, and 
chemicals, and on crucibles, that arc imported from abroad. 

Foreign manufacturers possess more experienced and more fully- 
developed technical labour: they have large outputs and command up to- 
date and thorough expert advice to hack them. The poor anrl unexperi¬ 
enced Indians have to face a terrible competition in this respect, and 
they do not. get any sort of encouragement or other help from the Govern 
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ment. We (lo not think the present-day large and fully-equipped factories 
in foreign countries are tlio result of single enterprises unaided by the 
States concerned in some way or other. We understand that the Govern- 
ment in Japan gives out subsidies to factories, and that the glass industry 
flourishes there in the shape of cottage industry as well, in which case the 
Government takes it upon themselves to provide expert advice, free, and 
to purchase the products direct from the small concerns or families, 
working in this industry. We do not know whether there might exist 
some other kind of help, such as special rates of freight on the raw and 
niantlfoeta red material. 

53. We have no experience or data on this point. 

Capital. 

54-56. We have no separate figures to give in this respect, hut approxi¬ 
mately, block value of the property related to the factory is about. 2 lacs 
ol rupees, while one lac in working capital. Hut. we are making arrange 
merits to enlarge the scope of this factory anil also to turn it into a limited 
concern so that the output is increased manyfold. For this purpose neces¬ 
sary statements are under preparation, and they are expected to be com¬ 
pleted within a few months. 

57-59. Need not be answered in our ease. 

60. A scheme of extension is under contemplation as stated in paragraph 
54-56, and it- is thought to lay out 2 to lacs of rupees. 

Works Cost and Overhead Charges. 

61-63. Such information cannot he supplied liv us, as they are our 
soerets. 

64. The Income-tax Department of the Government, is very unsym¬ 
pathetic towards this industry. Only last year depreciation was allowed 
to us in respect of machinery and buildings as coming under its general 
heads of assessment. This department, cannot, and does not possess any 
information regarding the refractory materials that are used in the lur- 
naces, such as crucibles, blocks, etc., and on which depreciation should 
bo allowed. 

65. We regret this information cannot be given out. 

66. We have only one office in the factory itself. 

Claim for Protection. 

67. Wc have not consulted the, book under reference, and so are unable 
to give out. the required information. But we can advance reasons and 
suggestions which we think proper in this connection, under three heads 
mentioned by you. 

(a) All these conditions are fulfilled in most of the glass factories in 
India, and as far as it is consistent, under the existing circumstances 
in this country. Tn India there is no dearth of raw materials of any kind 
that are required in this industry. There are enough materials to manu¬ 
facture soda and potash necessary in this industry. Only there should be a 
sympathetic attitude on the part of flic Government to facilitate means to 
develop the industry in I mlia. As stated somewhere above there was 
started a factory to manufacture soda at Dhrangadhru in Kathiawar, hut 
the effort failed for want of help and advice by the Government, and 
owing t.o the existence of foreign vested interests connected with the import 
of soda from foreign countries. The Government should appoint, an expert 
who might help in the running of a fully-equipped factory to manufacture 
soda in fndia. As regards necessary funds, cither the Government, should 
invest, themselves, or they should give facilities and invoke confidence ia 
the minds of Indians to join the venture and thus start a factory in India. 
There might, he engaged another expert who might travel from one factory 
to another and give them all. advice as to their furnaces, the manner of 

N 2 
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controlling labour and items of loss in this industry on the basis of 
systematic conditions prevailing in modern factories in foreign countries. 
Such advices to several factories should be free of all charges except the 
travelling expenses of the expert, which should be borne individually by 
each factory which is visited by him. Training Schools should be attached 
to each factory where the Government of the Province in which the 
factory is situated should appoint scholarships and send students in that, 
factory to learn the art of glass manufacturing. The training should be 
conducted on such lines as to provide every opportunity to make glass 
experts of these students, though in various branches of the industry. 

And then the Government should make arrangements to purchase all 
their requirements, as far as is possible for some time to come owing 
to the limited scope of production of glass articles in India; because there 
are some branches of industry and some classes ol glass articles which it 
will take many years before they are produced in such factories in India. 
This part of concession on the part of the Government, viz., purchase 
of glassware from Indian factories, should be started forthwith as there 
are many kinds of glassware which the Indian factories are in a position 
to supply to the Government, in competition with foreign firms, and‘they 
will find that Indian glassware are not, inferior in quality to foreign and 
exported ones. This was proved during the war days when the Government, 
departments purchased all their requirements from Indian factories with 
full satisfaction. 

State Railways should also help us in this connection, 'flic freight 
rates on soda, refractory materials a.nd chemicals should be reduced. Rates 
for raw materials and manufacturer! goods should be made uniform on all 
Railways in India, and preferential treatment should not Ik? allowed to 
foreign goods suell as exists in the -North Western Railway for exports to 
Persia side. The freight rate on coal is already high and still the Govern¬ 
ment have decided to raise it further. 

Customs Duty on imported soda, chemicals, and refractory materials is 
too high. The duty should either be lowered, or a rebate allowed after 
it has been realised. 

Tn our opinion, and considering the very backward state in which the 
Glass Industry in India exists at present, the Railways should grant such 
concessional freight rates for the requisite raw materials and manufactured 
goods us exist and arc allowed in the ease of wheat. 

( b ) Yes, in our opinion the Glass Industry in India would not develop 
as rapidly as is desirable in the interests of the country. In India itself 
the markets for this class of industry arc vast, and no one can say a word 
against us on this point. 

The fact that many factories have so far been started in India but 
very few had the opportunity to drag their miserable existence through 
these long years will itself prove that protection is very necessary. Tf 
proper enquiries are made by the Government, they will find that too 
many glass factories have to close down for one reason or the other during 
the last 30 or 40 years. The other fact which should invite ihe attention 
of the Government is the backward condition of all glass factories that 
are running in India, when their conditions arc compared with those in 
foreign countries. Tt cannot he said that there arc no materials in Tndia, 
and that there is dearth of capital t.o invest. It is only the sympathy 
of the Government that is needed most to bring this very important industry 
in level with flourishing conditions prevailing in foreign countries. 

(c) Xo. we do not think that Hie Glass Industry in Tndia would be 
able to face the world competition without protection, unless some miracle 
happens, sneli as the deterioration of foreign factories in the years to come. 
When one sees the magnitude of difference between the relative conditions 
prevailing in the factories in foreign countries, and those prevailing in our 
own where the sympathy of the Government is still to be invited in our 
cause, ho feels very little hope. 
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(2) Letter So. 731, dated the. Hint December, 1931, from, the Tariff Board' 
to the Upper India Glass Works, Arabala. City. 

J have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter Xo. 14263, 
dated the 18th December, 1931, together with its enclosures. T am directed 
to state that without details of costs your replies must necessarily be of 
little value to the Board. The Board will undertake to keep confidential 
any portion of your written replies that you may consider necessary at any 
rate until opportunity has been given to discuss the matter. 1 am there¬ 
fore to ask you to send replies on these points as well as the two forms 
duly filled up. 


13) Letter So. Hon, dated, the doth December, 19.11, from the Upjn’r India 
Glass Works, Ambala City, 

AVe are in receipt of your letter Xo. 751, dated the 21st instant. In 
reply we have, to say that wo have no requisite figures and details to reply 
fully to all the questions. But we herewith enclose seven copies of a, 
statement which shows the details of expenditure and sales for the two years 
1929 and 1930. For previous year we have no correct figures available, 
the factory being started after many years towards the end of 1927, or 
practically speaking towards the early part of 1928. For the year which 
is closing, we have not collected figures as yet, but statements are under 
preparation as we stated before as we are thinking of turning the factory 
into a limited concern. 

AVe, however, give here the average wages which we pay to different 
classes of workers: — 

Blowers .... Rs. 30 to 45 per mensem. 

Helpers .... Rs. 15 to 25 „ 

Bubble, etc.. Boys . . Rs. 7 to 13 ,, 

Firemen .... Its. 16 to 35 ,, 

Other labour Rs. 7 to 15 ,, 

AVe trust you will he able to glean information from these data which 
are the only ones which can be given with precision. 


Enclosure. 

statement shoving details under Separate Heads of Expenditure and Sales 
for the yoars 1929 and 1930. 


Raw materials 
Packing material 

Repair of machinery 

Chemicals 

Refractory material . 
Fuel account. 

Moulds 

Advertisement 

Repair of building . 

Salaries 

Postage 

Stationery 

Travelling 


1929. 

1930. 

Its. 

Rs. 

18,451 

22,105 

10,357 

12,384 

305 

f 230 


t 132 

535 

541 

8,431 

5,267 

16,062 

19,877 

1,467 

1,400 

628 

1,470 

223 

4,189 

21,999 

29,212 

819 

856 

635 

707 

1,164 

1.163 
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1929. 

1930. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

T.aw charges 

2,974 

1,827 

Commission 

2,480 

1,792 

Interest 

4,913 

3,332 

Bank commission 

138 

95 

Lamp burners 

699 

173 

Telephone 

230 

237 

Miscellaneous 

2,943 

3.555 


'total . 93,489 

1,11.174 

Sale proceeds . 
Slock in hand- 

99,518 

1,10,210 

Raw materials 

690 

171 

Chemicals 

162 

690 

Fuel 

830 

2,970 

Refractory 

2,092 

990 

Racking 

1,001 

2,022 

Glassware 

.1,791 

2,57.8 


Total . 6,580 

9,421 

(-1) Letter dated the Dili 

b'chruani, J!W;2, jrom the 
Works. 

Upper '.India Sllnss 

In continuation of our 

loiter No. 934, dated tlic 

29th January. 1932, 

wo have the honour lo enclose herewith further replit 

s along with several 

statements which wc have 

been able to prepare from 

olir books. 

Wc fear we arc unable to fill up your Form No. JT, 

as we do not possess 

data for them. 



These notes include a note regarding rebate allowed 

on goods carried on 

•lie railway for export to 

Persia and Afghanistan. 


Enclosure. 

*uJ_r±JMn 


f 1) Supplement to tlic replies to questionnaire issued 

by the. U'ariff Hoard, 


Government of India. 



5. (h) "Wo have made up these figures lor only two years, namely, 1930 
and 1931, which are given below: — 


1930 1931 


(In doz.) 

(Tn doz.) 

Globes for various lanterns and lamps 

76,124 

76,946 

Stoppered jars .... 

9,157 

9,591 

Tumblers ..... 

1,831 . 

4,700 

Miscellaneous, c.r/., dishes, jugs, 
handi, fanus, etc. 

4,463 

4,673 

Total . 

91,575 

95,910 


16. We give below the cost delivered at the works of the chief raw 
materials — 

Sand at As. 5 per niaund. 
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(a) We do not pay any royalty, the firm that supplies might be paying 


it. 

(b) Same as in (a). 

(<■) Freight from daijon Doaba, North Western Railway, to Ambala 
City, is As. 1-8 per tuaund. 

(d) About Rs. 10 are incurred at Ambala City up to the time the 
material is placed in tho stores, for each wagon containing about 400 
maunds of sand. 

Soda at Its. 6-10 or Its. 6-12 per ewt. 

(a) The supplying firm pays it. 

(ft) Same as (a). 

(c) About As. 14 per lnaund, from Calcutta to Ambala City. 

(d) About Its. 10 per wagon, containing 220 bags of 1 ewt. each. 

J/itnc at Re. 1 per niaund, bad al the Works by local purchase. 

Saltpeter at Its. 6 per niaund, delivered at the Works, purchased almost 

locally. 

J!omx at its. 12-3 to Its. U per maund. 

(a) The supplying firms pay it. 

(b) Same as (a). 

(c) About As. 10 per maund when purchased Irom Ram Nagar, Naini 
Tal District. 

About As. 2 per maund when purchased from Jagadhri, Ambala District. 

(d) About 9 pies per maund from Ambala City Station to the Works. 

('oal at Its. 4 to Its. 5 per ton at llie Colliery. 

(a) Tho Colliery Proprietors pay it. 

(b) Same as (a). 

{<;) Its. 11 to 12 per toil under the present enhanced rates, and at Its. 9 
to 10 before this. 

(d) About Rs. 10 per wagon, up to the stacking in the premises, and 
about 10 per cent, shortage, etc. 

Refractory Material. 

V ire-bricks and Fw-B-c/oy.—Fire-bricks purchased from Jubbulpore 
Central Provinces, at Its. 6 per hundred; Firo-elav, from Jubbulpore, at 
Rs. 25 per ton. 

(a) The supplying firm pays it. 


(If) Same as (a). 

(,.) About As. 10 per maund from Jubbulpore to Ambala City, in wagon- 
loads and on the capacity of the wagon. 


(d) About Rs. 10 t>er wagon up to the Works premises. 

Cnieibk*. Imported from Japan, through Calcutta agents. From 
year wo have been using 800 lbs. capacity crucibles, oT Shosoikwau 
generally. The last price we paid for them is Its. 03-12 tier pot. 
price oscillates with the exchange. 


last 

make 

The 


(a) &■ (h) We do not pay anything. 

(c) About Rs. 2-14 per maund from Calcutta to Ambala City. 

(d) About Rs.'10 for one wagon of 25 or 30 crucibles. 

30. We give below these figures for the year 1930:-- 


Rs. 


20,692 

8.100 


(«) Works labour • 

Supervision and Oflicu establishment 


Total 


28,792 
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( b ) Blowers .Rs. 30 to 50 per mensem. 

Assistants .Its. 7 to 25 ,, ,, 

Engine Driver .... Rs. 28 ,, 

Carpenter.Rs. S3 ,, ,, 

Firemen ..... Rs. J 6 to 35 ,, ,, 

Others Rs. 12 to 15 ,, „ 


(c) About 128 persons a day in the average 
61. Form T is given herewith as under: — 

Year 1329. 

Its. 

J.—Raw materials— 

(a) Sand.3,300 

(5) Soda ash ...... 11,300 

(e) Lime . .. 204 

(i d ) Saltpeter ....... 2,200 

(e) Borax ....... 700 

(/) Crucibles.5,442 

(g) Fire-bricks and fire-clay .... 900 

(h.) Chemicals, etc. ...... 373 

II.—.Works labour ...... 15,699 

III. —Power and fuel ...... 15,212 

IV. —Supervision and Office. Establishment . . 6,000 

V.—Repairs to Machinery and Buildings . . 528 

VI.- -Packing materials .9,356 

V1T.-—Selling expenses— 

Travelling .1,164 

Commission to Agents ..... 2,480 

Salary to Agents ... . . . 300 

V[IT.—Miscellaneous, e.y. :—- 

Stationery .. 635 

Rent of land ....... 400 

Income-tax ....... 179 

Interest ........ 4,943 

Moulds ........ 1,467 

Advertisement ...... C2S 

Postage ........ 819 

Law charges ....... 2,974 

Banks commission ...... 138 

Lamp burners ...... 699 

Telephone ....... 230 

Construction of Well, ..... 694 

Others ......... 2,364 

91,388 


Total 
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Year 1930. 
Ks. 


I.—Raw materials— 


(a) Sand 


3,600 

(6) Soda ash 

. 

13,800 

(<;} Dime 


450 

(d) Saltpeter 


2,630 

(k) Borax 

. • • 

950 

(/) Crucibles 


4,177 

(g) Fire-bricks and Fire-clay 


100 

(/t) Chemicals, etc. 


351 

TT.—Works labour 

. 

20,692 

lit. -Power and fuel 


16,907 

IV.—Supervision and Office Establishment . 

8,100 

V.—Repairs to Machinery and 

Building . 

362 

' l 4,489 

VI. Packing material . 


10,362 

VTI.—Selling expenses 

Travelling 


1,163 

Commission to Agents 


1,792 

Salary to Agents 


450 

VIII.—Miscellaneous, e.g. : — 

Stationery 


707 

Rent of land 


400 

Tneome-tax 


615 

Interest 


3,332 

Moulds 


1,400 

Advertisement 


1,470 

Postage .... 


856 

Daw charges 


1,827 

Banks commission 


95 

Lamp burners . nr 


473 

Telephone 


. 237 

Olliers. 

. 

2,540 


Total 

. 1,04,327 


As for Form TT, we have to write that there are no such datas as to fill 
up this form. 

62. Percentage of wastage in each stage is as under. This is mostly 
breakage at various stages. 

Per cent. 

Tip to the time the glassware are put in the anneal- 
ing ovens . . • • 

Tn the annealing ovens, and before the goods are 
given in cutting branch ...... 

During the process of cutting • 

On the maehino or grinding wheel . . • 

During selection and wrapping, and before articles 

are finally packed for despatch ..... 5 

63. We are unablo to supply this information as the Form TT is not 
possible for us to fill up. 


10 

10 

15 

10 
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(-!) A 'file. regarding rebate allowed on freight by the railway oil goods, 
booked from Karachi oil the Nushki Dusdap Section for export to 
Persia and Afghanistan. 

We possess the following inloriimtion received from tiie Agent, North 
Western Railway, Lahore, as per It ik letter No. 21-11-11., dated the 20lit 
March. I#30, in reply to our letter No. 31.>7, dated the 12th March, 1930, 
addressed to the said official: — 

“ Extract i’.m!A(;u.\rii 1, cack 191. or Goons Tariff, L’ammilkt J (No. -to). 
1. Rebate on Persian and Afghanistan Traffic 

(a) Traffic on which rebate, is allowed— 

All goods traffic (including live stock) except coal- - 
(i) hooked to or from IKizdap and Mirjana; 
lie) booked to stations on the Nushki-Duzdap Section, for 
export to Afghanistan: 

(v) booked to Nok-Kundi and Dalbandin, for export to Persia. 

( b ) Amount of rebate admissible - 

Rebate is admissible only in cases in which the gross freight 
charge on a consignment is not less than 11s, 5, and will he 
allowed on the following basis: — 

(i) Over the Hast. Indian Railway (including the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Secdon), Bombay. Baroda and Central India 
Railway (in bookings from Bombay only) and Jodhpur 
Railway (in bookings from Bombay, via Marwar Rail¬ 
way ,1 unction and Hyderabad, Sind, only), at one-third 
of the freight- charge; 

(-;;■) Over Idle North Western Railway (excluding the Nnsliki- 
fhi/.dup Section) at two-thirds of the freight charge.” 

The Agent-, North Western Railway, in his letter No. 2411-R./90, dated 
the 10th April, 1930. informed us that “the rebate on Afghanistan traffic 
is allowed onlv when it is booked to stations detailed in the cutting sent 
under his letter No. 2111-R., dated the 20th March, 1030, and it is not 
admissible on traffic booked to jhunmd or Peshawar He also informed its 
that the rate of freight or our goods from Alnbala City to Duzdap was 
Rs. 3-7-5 per maund, O.lt. 
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THE UPPER INDIA GLASS WORKS. 


B.— Orat,. 

Evidence of Rai Bahadur PANNA LAL, recorded at Bombay, on 
Wednesday, the 13th January, 1S32. 

President.. —Uai Bahadur, you represent the upper India Glass Works? 

ltai. Bahadur. —Yes. 

President .— I. see from your replies that the works have been in existence 
lor about •'!() years. 

Rat Bahadur. —A little more than that. 

Bi esi'icul. —All this time it has been under your proprietorship? 

Rai Bahadur. —No. Before that lor some time it was a Limited Company. 
Alter that the company was sold to another gentleman who worked for a 
lew days and then I took it, over. 

/'resilient —Cor how many years luno you been the proprietor? 

Bui Buhudut'.- Since 1902 or 1903. 

/‘resident. -You say a scheme is under consideration to make the concern 
a Limited Company? 

llui 'Bahiulur. —Yes. 

Vresident. —What progress have you made with this scheme? 

Rai 'Bahadur. —As a. result of the industrial development of tin; country 
and other things 1 want to put in additional plant and increase the capacity 
and therefore I have decided to make it into a private limited company 
with increased capital and also take some more men into the management. 
From my experience I find that management is the most difficult problem. 
To run ihe industry economically we require efficient management. 

Vresident. —You mean not only managing ability hut also technical know¬ 
ledge ? 

Rai Bahadur. —Yes; also skilled labour. 

President. —Is it your idea in connection with this proposed limited 
liability company to manufacture new classes of glassware? 

Bid Bahiulur .—A few things. My main object is to make table glass 
hlowmval'e and not sheet glass because there is already overproduction of 
sheet glass in India, as far as 1 understand. 

Tresident .—Are you proposing to instal any new plant? 

Ha i Balt adu r. —Yes. 

President. —What sort ot plant are you considering? 

Rai Bahadur. —1 hear some new plant have come int«- the market but 
they are very expensive. 

/’resident. —Are .yon thinking of a tank furnace? 

Rai Bahadur. —1 am against a tank furnace for India at present. 

/‘resident. —The manufacture would be eonlined to blown ware and pressed 
ware ? 

Bui Bahadur. —And also tableware. 

/‘resident. —And as far as possible you would introduce automatic 
machinery? 

Bui Bahadur. —Yes, if i think it, is profitable. 

/‘resident. —Tn reply to question 1 you say about 300 niaurids of glass 
is produced per day: is that the rate at which you are producing now? 

Rai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —That works out to about 3J to 4 tons a day? 
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Hut Bahadur. —At the time of writing we were making about 100 maunds. 
hast week i have increased my capacity and it is now about 200 maunds a 
day. At that time wo had only one furnace and now we have two furnaces 
working. 

President. —Since you sent in these replies lo the questionnaire you hare 
sent ns your statement of expenditure. The statement relating to the year 
1930, is that based on an output of HMi maunds? 

liai Balladur. —No. 

President. —What is the rate of output? 

liai Bahadur. —Tn 1928 I had only 0 pots of 400 lhs. each and after that 
GOO lhs., then after that 800 lbs. and that way 1 increased the output. 

Preside ill .—T suppose you are. not in a position to determine accurately 
the total output of the year in terms of maunds of glass? 

liai Bahadur. —T can’t say because J don’t keep accounts in that way. 

President. —This statement that you give here is the only sort you can 
prepare from your accounts? 

liai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. — I should like to know clearly what the position is. The first 
communication that we received from you was to the effect that you do not 
desire to apply for protection. Is that still your position? 

liai Bahadur. —Aly position is this: T have been corresponding with 
Government since 1907. If Government thinks that protection should be 
given. 

Mr. liuhiniioola.- -The question js, are you prepared to revise your 
opinion which you then held regarding protection? 

liai Bahadur. —T want protection. 

President. —You are an applicant for protection? 

Hat Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —What is the rate of protective duty that von want? 

liai Bahadur. —100 per cent. 

President. —On what do you base that? The rate of protective duty 
ought to be such as would adequately protect the Indian industry. You 
agree to that? 

Hai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President .—You can’t determine the measure of protection unless you 
find out the difference between a fair price for the Indian industry and the 
prices at which imported goods are being landed. J should like to know 
with regard to the position of your industry what precisely you consider 
a fair return per unit of glass for your industry. 

Hai Bahadur. —First of all. Government, officials are prejudiced against 
our industry. 

President. —The point is this: no applicant for protection can expect a 
rate of duty to be proposed by the Tariff Board unless lie is in a position 
to give facts with reference to which the rate can be determined and my 
position is that you have refused to supply the facts. 

Hai Bahadur. —At present that is all that we can give. 

President.—I suppose you are aware that if the Board considers that 
any assistance required by the Glass industry should either wholly or partly 
be given in the form of direct assistance, that is to say by subsidy* to the 
Glass industry, the. practice of the Board in the past lias been in such 
cases to propose that direct assistance of that kind should be withheld 
from industries which refuse to co-operate in the enquiry. I take it from 
the attitude that you have expressed before us this morning that you are 
prepared to take that risk? 

Hai Bahadur. —It comes to that. 

President .-—What are the principal classes of glassware on which you feel 
that a 10D per cent, duty should bo imposed? 
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Bai Bahadur. —Tableware and chimneys and globes, and glass jars used 
by the Telegraph Department, for batteries, tilings we are manufacturing 
at present, and also shades for electric bulbs. 

President. —How much of these tilings do you make? 

tint Bahadur .—Altogether we made last year. 

President.. —What quantities of globes and chimneys do you make? 

llai Bahadur. —About 500 dozen a day. 

President. —Globes and chimneys? 

Bai Bahadur. —All sorts of things. We make 500 dozen a day of globes, 
chimneys and battery jars. 

President. -Will you bo able to give me separate figures for globes and 
chimneys ? 

Bai Bahadur. —No; we have not got separate accounts. 

President. —Taking all the glassware that you make, the various pieces 
number about 500 dozen a day? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —Approximately would that 500 dozen correspond to 100 niaunds 
a day? 

ltai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —Although you have not given us any information in your 
replies to the questionnaire of the kind on which we can base any proposals, 
there is one point with regard to which I find that you have given what 
appears to bo fairly definite information and that, is the quantity of coal 
which is consumed per unit of glass. It yon look at your reply to question .16, 
you say the coal required per ton of melted glass is about one ton and 
finished glassware about 5 per cent. more. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —That means that per unit of finished glassware corresponding 
to ono ton of melted glass your consumption of coal is 1 y„ of a ton? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. We weigh the coal when it comes into the factory 
and we select and use it. The dust coal we sell and we sometimes get more 
and sometimes less. 

President .—That is to say we may take this figure of 1 ton phis 5 per 
cent, and wo have to add to that a quantity which corresponds to the 
amount of unusable stuff contained in the coal? 

Bai Bahadur .—That is right. 

President. —Does that represent the whole fuel consumption of your 
factory ? 

Bai Bahadur. —No. We also uso wood fuel: that is about 10 maunds a 
day and we have also got an oil engine. 

President .—What is your consumption of fuel oil? 

Bai Bahadur. —It is very little at present, only about 1} gallons a day. 
all ordinary kerosinc oil. 

President. —I take it from the figures of freight on coal that you have 
given, that on your coni at present the freight comes to about Rs. 13 to 
Rs, If per ton? 

Bai Bahadur. —About Rs. .15 to Rs. 16 according to railway receipt at 
Ambala Station, including cost of coal itself. Hut from the loth January 
there is surcharge of 15 per cent, and about 10 per cent, will be shortage, 
loss in transit and grading, which applies before loth January also. 

President .—Approximately we may take if at Rs. 15 to Rs. 16 a ton? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes including cost of coal itself, and above this 15 per 
cent, from loth January on railway freight alone. 

President. —If you look at your reply to question 30 you say “borax 
and lime can he had locally". 
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Hai Bahadur, —Tluit is so. 

President. —Within what distance from your factory can von raise your 
limp and borax? 

Hai Bahadur. —Within a distance of 100 miles. As regards borax as a 
matter of fact we have got that m our own district and we can also get it 
from Tibet: the refilling is done in the district and we buy it from the 
refinery which is only about. 30 miles from our works. Sometimes we get 
from Nami Tal side but that is seldom. 

Bresitleid .—You get your sand at Jullvmdar? 

Hai Bahadur. —From Jaijon Doaha. 

1‘resident .—That is about, 150 miles from vour factory? 

Jim Bahadur .—About 120 miles. 

President. —What, freight do you pay on that? 

Hai Bahadur .—We pay a concession rate of As. 1-8 per maund. 

1'reside at .—What do yon pay lor the sand? 

Hai. Bahadur. —We are buying at about o annas per maund into the 
wagon. 

/'resident.—To that, you have to add As. 1-8? 

liai Bahadur .—And also add 5 per cent, for contingency, tipping to babus 
and so on, 

J’rr.sident .—What is the. present price of soda? 

Hai Bahudvr .—Since the last fortnight the price lias gone up to Us. 6-12 
delivered at Calcutta. They refuse to supply me Magudi soda from Karachi 
though Karachi is the nearest port for me. They have got a monopoly and 
I have got to buy it. from Calcutta. 

I'reside.ut..— Can you get other kinds of soda front Karachi? Can you 
get the Crescent brand from Karachi? 

Hai Bahadur. .Yes, hut, that is one rupee more costly than the Magadi. 

Preside at. —Would you consume a smaller quantity if you used that? 

Hai Bahadur. —No. 

President .—I suppose it is a light quality? 

Hai liahadur. —There is light, quality as well as heavy quality. Heavy 
quality is good for this industry as far us 1 know. Light tpmlily is not good 
tor mixing with sand. 

President. —What was the figure that- you gave for soda in Calcutta? 

Hai Bahadur. —Its. 0-12. 

Prr.sid.nil .—What is the freight from there to Arnbala? 

Hai Buhadm. —-There are many Ihings. Sometimes they charge As. 12-9 
-a maund and sometimes As. 13-11 a maund. 

President. —What is the railway freight that you paid last? 

Hai Bahadur. —About. As. 13-11 a maund. 

President .—How does this difference arise? 

Hai Bahadur. —The difference arises in this way, as far as 1 am told, 
ft is the clerks that do this. If my man were to go to the Calcutta port 
and give the clerk there Hr. 5 bakshish, then he would charge Rs. 50 
less, lint, if by any chance, I could not. send a man and the Company were 
to send their representative, then the clerk would say that we should pay 
Hs. 50 more. If the clerk was fold that last time the freight charged was 
less, he would simply say that the matter could lie taken up to the higher 
authorities for refund, if necessary. When we begin to write for refund, 
they take their own time to reply even. The Croat. Indian Peninsula 
Railway people are not half as courteous as the East Indian Railway or the 
North Western Railway. 

President. —What is the standard rate of freight? 

Hai Bahadur .—About As. I I at present. 
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President .—There is another important point that you raise in one of 
your replies. I am referring to question X in which you discuss the reason 
lor tin* lower price which is fetched by Indian made glass and the lirst, 
reason that you give is Jack of organisation among the Indian manufac¬ 
turers and the consequent rnie war amongst them. 

Ha i Huh ml nr. —Vos. 

President. —T1 ow long has this heen going on? 

V"i Bahadur.- —The fact is this. As you know' this industry is a very 
delicate industry. As I nr as I understand this competition amongst, the 
Indian factories themselves started from the days of Sir .lames Meston, 
when his Government gave some encouragement in the shape of an advance 
of 11s. 2 or 3 Jakhs to glass factories in the United Provinces and it is 
going on ill an aggravated form for the last •! years. 

President .—The result of that lias been, I suppose, a steady decline in 
the price realised hv Indian factories. 

7 tni Bahadur. Vos. It was Us. 114 a dozen when we started. 

Vresident .—In 1927 ? 

J!ni Bahadur .-—In 1927 or 192'. and mnv we are selling them almost for 
nothing. 

Tre.sidr.nl ■—For practically nothing? 

Bui ll/iliadnr. Yes because there has been such an intense competition 
in the country that some of the factories are unable to sell their goods. 
Some time hack some factories proposed that railway freight should be paid 
hy the factories and i representing the Upper India Glass Works say 
“ All l ight ”. After some time they again come forward and say that they 
cannot sell their goods even after hearing tins railway freight and so 
packing also should he paid free by the factories and 1 say that, T have no 
objection. Then again they come forward and say that commission to the 
extent of 20 per cent, should he given to the agents. To that also I agree. 
If we are to go on like Ibis, I do not know how much longer we can survive. 

President Is if mainly with Ward to chimneys and globes that you 
leel this competition? 

Jtai Bahadur .—Dietz globes and so on. These are the patent things. 
After that comes tumblers. 

President. -With your 30 \ 0 uis’ experience in this business you ought 
to bo able to give us some information as to the real position in this mutter. 
I find from the trade returns that we still import say not. less than Its. 12 
lakhs worth of lampware and glass, so that obviously the production in the 
country is not sufficient to meet the needs of the country. 

Bui Bahadur. —That is right. 

President. $o that it is not a question of overproduction. 

Bai Bahadur. —T agree, because even if there is overproduction, we have 
got export, markets in Tibet, Afghanistan. Persia. Basra and Aden. To 
such places we can always send our goods. Therefore there is no question of 
overproduction. 

President. — It is simply a lack of understanding of methods of business? 

Bai. Bahadur .—I quite agree. That is the reason 1 have said that the 
industry is not properly organised. Those who have proper organisation can 
sell direct to the customer. 

President. —There is one point that needs to he cleared up. It may he 
that, there is still a class of consumer in Ibis country who prefers imported 
globes and chimneys. 

Bai Bahadur. .ho doubt they do. They only form a small number. Tt- 

is very difficult for me to disclose llie names of Furopenn linns who Iniv the 
stuff from us at 2o per cent, higher Ilian the bazaar rate and get. their own 
stamps on them. They are selling them in India Saying that, they are im¬ 
ported articles. 
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President. —If there is a class of consumer in this country who shows a 
strong preference for imported lampware. then it may he that the quantity 
producer! in the country is more than will he taken hy the rest of tho 
consumers. In that sense possibly there is overproduction. 

Ix'ai Bahadur. —No, cheapness is the first tiling which weighs with the 
customers. About 10 years ago the people had a great prejudice against 
Indian made goods. Now a days that prejudice is gradually disappearing, 
but 1 am sorry to say it persists with the Government officers. 

President. —Don’t you think that one of the remedies would be for glass 
factories, such as yours to proceed to make other kinds of glassware than 
globes and chimneys which might relieve so to speak the strain on the market? 

.7 Ini Bahadur .—The difficulty is this. From my experience I can boldly 
say that we can make everything. We have wasted about Its. 10 to Its. Id 
lakhs on experiments. The difficulty is only about skilled labour. If we 
get blowers once trained for the dicta and if we are to blow every day 
globes of the same pattern and of the same weight, then they will ho able 
to turn out nicely and beautifully according to the grades \vc want. But if 
wo change all the moulds or put their hands to a new joh, they will 
naturally spoil them and will not be able to turn out proper qualities. 
Quality under such circumstances cannot he maintained. 

President. —Ts there not much demand in the part of the country that 
you represent for phials? 

7 tai Bahadur. —There is, hut 15 years ago I commenced with phials and 
T stopped it because the price was unremunerativc. We find we can make 
more money out of globes than phials. 

Presiilrut. —How long did you try? 

ltni Bahadur. —For 0 years we tried. 

President .—How long ago was this? 

Hai Bahadur. —For 1905 to 1909. her we started we had Austrians. 
We tried it for G years. 

President. —That was about 20 years ago? 

]tui Bahadur. —Yes. 

President.. —Then your cost of manufacture of phials was not covered by 
the price that you got? 

Jtni Bahadur— That is so. Another difficulty in those days was that 
we could not get blowers to make the necks lor phials. They require throe 
processes, whereas globes require only one process. 

President. —Tn phials how many processes have you? 

Jtai Bahadur .—3 processes. We take moulds and then we blow into the 
moulds. Then we make the necks and now machinery has come in. 

President. -I am speaking of hand system. 

Itai Bahadur. —And then it, has to be put into the annealing oven. After 
that proper cork has to he put inside. Sometimes the corks do not lit in 
properly. 

President. —That is really connected with the process of neck 
manufacture? 

Bar Bahadur .—Y T es. 

President .—That really is the difficulty. 

Bai Bahadur. —That was the difficulty in those days. Boys were not 
properly trained. The four German people we had in those days could make 
200 dozen daily. Our men after being trained could only produce 5 to 6 
dozen. As regards necks 25 per cent, of the things they made were good 
and 75 per rent. had. At that lime we had Sir Tonis Dane as our 
Tjieutentant Governor, lie said on tile recommendation of Mr. Hamilton 
he would give scholarships liar hoys to get trained. He gave help for six 
months on the understanding that the Government of Tndia would sanction 
the expenditure, but it was not given. 
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rresident .—Supposing the position now is that as the result of internal 
competition the prices that you realise on globes and chimneys hardly cover 
your expenditure, is not there some ground for reconsidering the question 
oi' phials in spite of the difficulties connected with manufacture? 

Hoi Bahadur. —At least I am not going to reconsider it. 

President. —Anyway phials are not one of the articles which will be 
produced even under the proposed new scheme? 

Hoi Bahadur .—No. 

President. —If you extended, it would be in the direction ol tableware? 

Hoi Bahadur. —Or it would be in the direction of whisky bottles. On our 
side we have distilleries in Simla hills. 

President. —You mean excise bottles? 

Hat Bahadur. —Not ordinary excise bottles, but high class bottles for 
European trade. Ill Punjab there is a large consumption of hair oils. 

President. —For that yon would use phials? 

liai Bahadur. —No. We would use bigger bottles. 

President. —What would he the capacity? 

Hni Bahadur .—12 02 . They are saying 12 ox., but it is actually 10 oz. 

President. —Are you actually proposing to make them? 

Hni Bahadur. —No. 

President .—Have you ever thought of making bottles? 

7la i Bah adur. -Yes. 

President. —TTow exactly do you propose to make tableware? 

Hat Bahadur .—Tiy a process of blowing and pressing. 

'President. —It would be mainly blownware? 

liai. Bahadur. —Yes. .During the last .10 years we have got all our men 
trained from top to bottom They all come from Ambnla only. We have 
not got one single hand from outside Ambnla. When we bad spent so much 
money from training men. why should we not take advantage of that? 

President. —Do you think it is difficult for leading Indian manufacturers 
like yourself, by organisation, to stop this cut throat competition? 

Hni Bahadur. —That will take some time. We have got three kinds of 
people who are interested in this industry. 

President ..—Who are they? 

liai Bahadur. —Public T.imiled Companies, Private Limited Companies and 
Proprietorv Concerns. 

President .—Supposing the business was confined to public companies, 
do you tbink it would be easier to bring about, some kind of organisation? 

Hat Bahadur. —The people in charge of the public companies are only 
interested in their own commission. We, have considered and discussed many 
ways of organisation. We don’t get big people to organise. 

president. _You have tried to bring about some kind of organisation, 

have you? 

liai Bahadur. —Yes, we have tried something. 

President.. —So far you have not met. with any success. 

Bat. Bahadur. —We have not succeeded because of this cut throat competi¬ 
tion that is now going on. Now so far ns eve are concerned, we are selling 
at, a good price part- of our output in some places and lowering onr prices 
in another place, according as the circumstances require. 

President. —I should like to ask von a question. You have boon in public 
life and you have considerable business experience. Supposing the position 
was this that with regard to an important class of glassware, such as globes 
and chimneys, the lack of organisation in the industry makes it impossible 
for the industry to realise fair prices, is it. any use giving a protective tariff? 

Hni Bahadur .—Yes. 
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Prr.xwlr.nt. —Explain to me how. 

Jtai Bahadur.— This is only temporary. Within a year or so those who 
have no stamina will stop working. 

Fresident .—That will happen even without u protective duty. 

Rai Bahadur. - First of all people with no organisation or skill will close 
clown their factories. Of course it is difficult to say when this will happen. 

It may be after a few months or it may he after a year or two. Alter that, 
people with real capacity for business will come m. They will have to 
compete with foreign countries such as Japan, Austria and Jlohemia. 1 hen 
onlj' we would get advantage. 

President.—So that your position is in the first low years of protection 
there would he very little difference to the prices realised by Indian 
factories ? 

Rax Bahadur. —Quite so. 

President. —During that period of transition the weaker manufacturers 

would be compelled to close down? 

Bai Bahadur. —Some of them would close down. 

President. —Then, the few who are left, who survive this period of transi¬ 
tion, would be in a better mood for organisation ? 

Jtai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —The period of transition may be one year or ten years? 

Rai Bahadur.— We can’t say anything definite about that. But 1 don’t 
think that it would take more than a year or so. 

President— So that if the weaker neighbours still continue, then protec¬ 
tion would be completely ineffective? 

Rai Bahadur. —Temporarily it would be ineffective. 

President. —Now this reference that you make in your reply to question 
26 about a proposal to train students, that was a proposal by the Punjab 
Government ? 

Rai Bahadur. —First we approached the Punjab Government and they 
failed to get the sanction of the Government of India. In the United 
Provinces, the local Government advanced money to their factories and also 
gave an Austrian technical expert to them who wont round the factories 
from time to time. No serious attempt to impart training t.o students was 
ever made up till now. 

President. —Is there a technical institute in which this training can he 
carried on? 

Rai Bahadur. —None at all. In the Forman Christian College at Lahore 
the art of blowing is taught, but that is only for showing the way how to 
make a glass tube and not the commercial ware. 

President. —I should like you to explain a little more clearly your point 
about the rebate on railway freight referred to by you in your reply to 
question 45. What precisely is the position? 

Rai Bahadur. —The fact is this. T do not know the inside policy of 
Government. Whatever T am saying is all gathered from outside and from 
experience. About 15 years ago, we had such freight rates in Tndia. 

President. —If you first state the present position and then explain the 
background, I should find it. easier to follow. What is the present position? 

Rai Bahadur. —The present position is this. When the Karachi people 
send their goods to Persia or Afghanistan via Quetta, they pay less freight 
for such a long distance, whereas if we send goods from Ambaln to Persia 
or Afghanistan via Jamrud, we have to pay more though the distance is less 
bv this route. 

President. —Is it that on the glassware imported into Karachi and con¬ 
veyed from Karachi to these foreign countries they are able to get a lower 
railway freight say per mile? 

Rai Bahadur. —Not that. 
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President. —The freight is less for the whole distance? 

Mai Bahadur.- —Yes. They have a rebate system. 

President. —On the quantity of glass landed at Karachi and conveyed 
from Karachi to foreign countries, they are able to get a rebate? 

dial Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —Tf it is meant for re-export, where does it go? 

Rai Hahadur. —Duzdap, Mirjawa, and other stations on Nushki-Duzdap 
section. 

President .—Where are they? 

Rai Bahadur. —Beyond Quetta. 

President. —Tf yon take the distance from Karachi to holder stations, what 
distance does that represent? 

Rai Bahadur .—Approximately 1,100 miles. 

President. —Do you know the freight they pay over the whole distance? 

Rai Bahadur. —T cannot say off-hand. 

President. —You don’t know? 

Rai Bahadur. —I know, hut T have not got the information hero. 

President. —To what station do you send your goods, supposing you are 
exporting? 

Rai Bahadur. —I send via Peshawar and Jamrud. 

President. —Ts Jamrud your horder station? 

Rai Bahadur.- —Yes. 

President-. —What is the distance? 

Rai Bahadur. —About 500 miles. 

President. —Ts it your contention that the total freight borne by your 
goods shipped from Ambala to this border station at a distance of 500 miles 
is higher than the freight over a distance of 1,200 miles from Karachi to 
Duzdap ? 

Rai. Bahadur. —That is my contention. The Railway people tell us “ Tf 
you like you can send your goods by lhal route ”. Tf we send our goods by 
that route, the distance is more, ft will be about 1.300 miles. Even if we 
get the same rebate as is given to those who rail goods from Karachi to 
Duzdap, we will have to pay 25 to JO per cent. more. 

President. —Is it a rebate that is given? 

Rai. Bahadur .—A kind of rebate. 

President. —Or is it simply a station to station rate? 

Rai Bahadur. —No, it is not. The reason assigned for that lower rate 
of freight is that there is no traffic on that line. Therefore for encouraging 
traffic, they are quoting such a low rate. About 20 years ago, if wo sent 
goods to Multan City, we had to pay more freight than the freight from 
Karachi to Simla. The excuse then given was that tins wagons were coming 
empty from Karachi, and in order to attract traffic such a low rate was 
quoted. 

President.. —For these TOO miles your goods are charged at second class 
rate ? 

Rai Bahadur. —Yes, only for chimneys and globes. 

President. —If you are paying more for 500 miles than they do for 1,200 
miles, obviously the rate that they arc charged must be considerably less 
than first class—1 mean the net rate that they pay. The second class rate 
is '42 pie per maund per mile. 

Rai Bahadur .—Something like that. 

President.—-If your rate for 500 miles is higher than their rate for 1,200 
miles, probably the rate that they arc charged is the. minimum that is 
allowed under the Railway Rules. 

o 2 
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Hai Bahadur .—Thu rebate that they give is 50 per cent, in sonic cases and 
as much as 40 per cent, in certain other eases, ft is given on the production 
of a certificate to the effect- tiiat the goods are. meant for Persia or 
Afghanistan. 

President. —That, won’t hear out your contention. What T mean is this, 
ft’ they allow a rebate of 25 to 50 per cent, on second class rate over a 
distance of 1.200 miles, still those people would pay more than yon do. 

llai Bahadur. —No. they don’t. I have calculated and found that they 
always pay less. 

President. —Are you quite sure? 

Hat Bahadur. —Yos. 

President. —Could you send ns a note on that? 

Hai Bahadur. —T shall. 

President. —You make some references in your replies to certain grievances 
yon have in connection with the Factories Act. The administration ol' the 
Act is a concern of the local Government, is it not? 

Hai Bahadur. —Yes. hut the rules are framed by the Government of India. 

Mr. Bant). —And certain rules are also made by the local Governments. 

Hai Bahadur. —Yes, according to local circumstances. On that subject, 1 
sent a representation to the local Government, and they said that as it was 
a central subject they could not. do anything in the matter. 

President. —Your point is that you cannot admit into the works boys who 
are under 12? 

Hai Bahadur. —Yes 

President. —But you can admit hoys between 12 and 14 with special 
permission? 

Hai Bahadur. —Permission is not required. Only a nominal certificate 
from a Civil Surgeon is required. After that, the question rests with us. 

President. —T am on the question of age. At what age do you admit boys? 

Hai Bahadur. —Tn my opinion, boys of !) or 10 years will be suitable. 

President. —You don’t think that 12 is young enough? 

jfffl* Bahadur. —Not for the Glass Industry. 

President. —TTow many boys have you in the factory between 12 and 14? 

Hai Bahadur. —Practically none. When we started, there was no Factories 
Act to be applied. At that time boys of H or 9 years were trained. They 
are now getting Us. 50. Some of them have gone to other factories. 

President. —How many hours do you work in a day? 

Hai Bahadur. —8 hours. 

President. —Tn those days? 

Hai Bahadur. —Those hoys were working in that way. 

President. —How long were they actually inside the factory? 

Hai Bahadur. —Those hoys T was referring to attended not more than 
4 to 5 hours a day according to their own leisure. 

President. —What kind of work did you put. them to? 

Hai Bahadur. —To play with the moulds. 

President. —A sort of kindergarten! 

Hai Bahadur. —Then they were asked to do some small thing and hv 
gradual training they became good workmen. Tn that connection. T may tell 
von we have a scheme. Tf you like to have n look at it, I ran send yon. 

President. What about the hours? Hid you make any representation 

about working earlier hours during summer? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. hut wo have no troubles now. 

President. —You are able to do your work early morning? 

Rai Bahadur. —There is no trouble about that. The only trouble is the 
one I referred to. 
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President. —You want hoys under 12? 

Rai Bahadur. —Only for training and not lor other purposes. We cannot 
got proper labour afterwards if we don’t employ boys of tender age. 

President. —You make a reference lo the Dbrangadra Soda Works. Have 
you actual experience of their soda? 

Hut Bahadur. —Yes. 

President.. —What do you Lliink of it? 

Bui Bahadur. —The quality was good. Only they were not able to main¬ 
tain the standard. Sometimes. Llie weight ot the hag was less. But it was 
an infant industry. Owing to want of patronage and help from Government 
it failed. 

President .—The quality was not uniform? 

Rai Bahadur. —Yes. I do not know how far that is true. They only 
worked for two or three months I understand. 

President .—What quantity did you take from Dhraugadra? 

Rai Bahadur .— I took three lots continuously. 

President .—You found the three- wagons representing dillorent qualities. 

Rai Bahadur. —Not much difference in quality, if the industry went on 
working for a year or two. they would have understood our needs and 
requirements, and the quality would have improved. 

President. —What kind of soda are you using? 

Rai Bahadur .—Magadi or Ku^sian. and seldom Creseeilt. 

President. —How does the qualify of .Dhraugadra soda compare with 
those brands ? 

Rai Bahadur— It is better than Magadi and Russian but slightly inferior 
to Creseeilt brand. 

President. —What kind of price did you pay? 

Bat Bahadur. —The Imperial Chemical Industries and the 11 avero Trading 
Company began cutting down their priees as soon as we began taking soda 
from Dhraugadra. 

President. — At the time you took soda from Dhraugadra the price was 
fixed in relation to tin- price of the imported stuff delivered at Anibala, was 
it not? 

Rai Bahitdner. —Yes. As soon as we got. one wagon they at ouec began to 
reduce tire price. They brought it down by about six annas per cwt. 

President .—That is to say, at the end o) this process of adjustment you 
got it 0 annas cheaper than when it started? 

Bui Bahadur .—Yes. 

President. —llmv long were the Dhraugadra people working altogether? 

Jtai. Bahadur. —As lor as I know, about six mouths or so. That was at 
the end of 1930 or beginning of 1931. 

President .— Did you make any enquiries this year? 

Rai. Bahadur. —Yes, hut they have not restarted, ft is a Mu Live State 
and no European Bank advances money lor the development of this industry 
there. .1 saw the people of Imperial Chemical Industries and they frankly 
told me that they were going to take up the Dhraiigudra concern. They 
have got enormous resources and they have bought out all the soda factories 
or secured management. 

President. —The present tendency is for the soda price to go up? 

'Rai Bahadur. —Yes, because there is no competitor now. .1 may tell you 
in this connection that we have got lots of stuir in tire Punjab and if the 
Board can recommend to the Government of India any means of helping 
the industry it can thrive in the Punjab ami it is a product which is required 
not only for the Glass industry but for various other industries such as the 
paper and soap industry and so on. 
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President. —You have given us various reasons for the fact that your 
realised prices aro lower thiui current import prices. Approximately on an 
average can you tell me by how much your prices are lower? 

Mai Bahadur. —Tile price of American Dietz Junior at present in Bombay, 
Calcutta and other ports is about Us. 21 per yeti of 6 dozens. 

President. —What is the Japanese price? 

Mai Bahadur .—About Us. 20. 

President .—That its. 20 is landed duty paid price? 

Mai Bahadur. —Yes at the ports. 

President. —What price do you realise? 

Mai Bahadur. —Wo realise at present ahout l*s. 12 for 9 dozens, that 
is ahout Its. 1-4 a dozen. 

President. —That is to say you get about Rs. 16 por gross? 

Mai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —It does not correspond with any figures T have seen so far. 
You are quite sure? 

Mai Bahadur. —Only yesterday T sold some at that rate. 

President. —Japanese figure is Rs. 20? 

Mai Bahadur. —Yes. Ours is Rs. 16 and American Rs. 48 per gross. 

President. —I take it that practically all over the country a difference ot 
Rs. 4 may be taken between Japanese and Indian globes? 

Mai Bahadur. —More than that. In Ambala our rate is about M annas a 
dozen; then there is commission, packing and railway freight. 

President. —At the ports the difference between your price and the 
Japanese price is Rs. 4 a gross? 

Mai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President.- -What is the freight from Ambala to Bombay? 

Mai Bahadur. —About Rs. 2 a maund. 

President. —-Have you any idea what it works out to per gross? 

Mai Bahadur .—About Its. 2 for 9 dozen. 

President. —Then Japanese globes, say, at Ambala ought to sell for about 
Rs. 22-8? 

Mai Bahadur. —Yes; and they give some concession to the traders, dis¬ 
count and so on. 

President. —What do the Japanese globes sell for at Ambala? 

Mai Bahadur .—They don't sell at all. 

President. —You arc able to got a much better price at Bombay than at 
Ambala? 

Mai Bahadur. —We get good price there too. 

President. —If you aro getting Rs. 10-8 per gross in Ambala as against 
Rs. 16 in Bombay it looks to me that even making allowance for freight to 
Bombay you are getting a better price in Bombay than in Ambala? 

Mai Bahadur.— That is not always. We want to introduce our goods to 
people in the interior and therefore we are offering attractive prices at 
Ambala to meet competition from the ports. 

President .—Ordinarily supposing you got Rs. 16 for your globes in 
Bombay what would you get at Ambala per gross? 

Hat Bahadur. —About Rs. 10 per gross. 

President. —You don’t say that is a better price than Rs. 16 in Bombay? 

Mai Bahadur. —I think that is better because we have to give discount 
here. 

President. —What is the net price that you get? 

Jlai Bahadur. —15 per cent, off from Rs. 16 and then we havo to send 
a man out here and pay all his expenses over this long distance and then 
selling agency and so on. That is 25 per cont. 
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President. —So that you got about Its. 12? 

Itai Bahadur.. —Yes. On account of the duty prices have gone up in 
Bombay and therefore we get this at present. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —ltai Bahadur, you are a member of the (jilass Manufac¬ 
turers' Association? 

But Bahadur. —Which Association do you mean? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The one of which Mr. Varshnei is the President. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes, 1 am. 

Mr. Boat). —llow many associations are there? 

Bai Bahadur. —Many; we have one on our side. In Bengal there is 
another association. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —On the 24th November, 1931, you wrote us a letter 
saying that the present duty of 25 per cent, was sufficient protection to 
your industry; do you .still hold that view? 

Bai Bahadur. —To a certain extent. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Supposing we said that 25 per cent, duty should 
remain lor a period of 8 or 1U years, will that be suilicicnt protection to 
the glass industry? 

Bui Bahadur. —No. 

Mr. Hahimloula. —Thou you wish to revise your opinion which you held 
on the 24tli November? 

Bai Bahadur. —1 have not revised my opinion. We thought at that 
time that we might meet the fate which has overtaken the match industry, 
therefore we were afraid that the European manufacturer will come and 
swallow the Glass industry. 1 may tell you frankly that we looked upon 
Mr. Hodkin as a representative of a European linn so that his appointment 
as expert could only mean that he would collect information on behalf of 
his firm, and that is why we thought it prudent to withhold our figures. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What you were afraid of was that some foreigner would 
take advantage of the protection which might bo granted to the industry 
to establish a factory in India for the manufacture of glass. Was that your 
point? 

Bai Bahadu/r. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And therefore you and others who thought in the same 
way were prepared to sacrifice tlio Glass industry for that reason? 

Bai Bahadur. —We are not for sacrificing the industry but in tbe condi¬ 
tion of tile industry there is no alternative. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Does it not come to this, that if you honestly thought 
that 25 per cent, was not sufficient protection for the Glass industry, you 
were still prepared to sacrifice the industry for the sake of this fear? 

Bat Bahadur. —When we felt that everything was gradually going from 
us we thought it would be better to remain satisfied with what we have 
got. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Was it not better for you to have asked lor protection 
and request the Tariff Board to put in some clause or make some recom¬ 
mendation by which this fear could be obviated? 

Bai Bahadur. —That is impossible. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You thought it impossible and that is why you as a 
man with 30 years experience were prepared to sacrifice the industry? 

Bai Bahadur. —As I said before we never thought of sacrificing the 
industry, but we could find no other alternative. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.— You make a statement here that, if protection is not 
granted to the Glass industry, the factories will have to close down. If 
that is your view do von still maintain that all the glass factories in India 
should be closed down' for the mere fear that foreigners might take up your 
industry under the scheme of protection P 
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Rai Bahadur .—That was our fear. 

Mr. Eahinitoola .—1 suppose you are now getting rid of this fear and 
you are now asking for protection on a revised basis from 2b per cent, 
which at one time you thought sufficient for the industryr 

Rot. Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Ituhimtuula. —As regards your membership of the Association, I 
should like to invite your attention to your answer to question 8. It is 
slated here that one of the chief reasons of our products bringing lower 
prices is the lack of organisation among the Indian manufacturers, etc. 
is there any rule which enables you to discuss arid arrive at a joint deci¬ 
sion in your association ? 

Itui Bahadur. —There is no confidence in each other'. 

Mr. ltahiintoolu .—Was there ever a resolution carried in your association 
to organize tire industry in such a way amongst its members as to avoid 
r ate war ? 

Bai Bahadur .—We tried it many times but it was not successful; some¬ 
times nori-niembet's interfered so there was no chance of all manufacturers 
joining together. 

Mr. ltah imioolu .— I am at present confining mysell to file members *>1 
the Association. I want to know whether that resolution was carried to 
avoid this rate war. 

liai Bahadur .—lip to last March we have tried to increase the rate by 
one or two annas. 

Mr. HaJinnUuda .—ill'. Yarshnei, we would like to be enlightened on this 
point whether there is a resolution in your Association to avoid this rate 
war. 

Mr. Yu.rxhne.i. In almost all our annual gatherings, we do have resolu¬ 
tions of fiiis sort and get them passed, 1 shall make the point a little clear. 
Lr is not the members wiio desire to go against the resolution. It happens 
like this: when new factories come up, those factories which arc near to the 
new lactones suffer most. The newcomer makes the mail neat' to him stiller 
most by his attempt at underselling. Under such circumstances the factory 
which is suffering most feels it impossible to continue the membership and 
he bound by the resolution any longer. That has been the real cause. 

Mr. lialiimtoola .—Are there many newcomers in the market in the 
shape of factories as against your membership? 

Mr. Vamhnei .—About 4 to 5. Out of this 3 have gone out of the 
market. 

Mr. Itahinitoola .—flow many members are there in your Association? 

Mr. Vtmhmei. —12. 

Mi. Bahiniliu/ta. —12 members of your Association and 3 or -I outsiders? 

Mr. Varshn t’.i. —Yes. 

Mr. Itahimloolu .—3 or •( outsiders are responsible for that? They have 
successfully met the resolution? 

Mr. Vardmc.i. - They have successfully br oken the resolution and J 
cannot say they have suceesslully met, because they are forced to close 
down. Ultimately they have been unsuccessful. 

Mr. Bahiiiitoultt .—At present there are no newcomers? 

Mr. Varxhne.i .—There are two or three. Once there were 5 factories. 
Out of that 3 have closed down and two more have come again. 

Mr. ltahiintoolu .— In the statement that you have supplied to us you 
have stated that, your expenditure in 1020 was Iks. 95/189 and your sale 
proceeds were Rs. 99,24S. That means in that year you made a profit? 

Hat Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtnola .—In 1930 your expenditure, was Rs. 1,11,000 and your sale 
proceeds were Rs. 1,10,210. You made a loss of Rs. 900. 
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Rat Bahadur .—Yus. 

Mr. RaliiinUmlit. —Arc you ill it position Lo give us the amount oi tonnage 
lluil you turned out during iUdUi' 

Bai Bahadur .—i haven'L got that. 

Mi. Mahimtovla .—Hon can you realise the price unless you know the 
number of tons soldi' 

lia'i Bahadur .—We. get. whatever we receive. 

Mr. Rahiiitioula. -You receive because you sell. 

Bai Jin hadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Jltiliiinluula.— i want lo know wliat quantity you sold when you 
received tliis amount. 

Uni Bahadur .—We cannot give it oil hand. 

Mr. lluiluntoiila. I would like to have this figure. 

Uai Bahadur .—Yes. I have to tell you that we have su many charges to 
meet. 

Mr. Mahimtuina. - itcpairs and other tilings are all included in the 
statement oi expenditure, are they ? 

Bai Bahadur. —Up to this time l lone: not given my accounts to anybody 
else. I have my own wav. Some of the items are permanent expenditure. 

Mr. Bahuutiwla .—lust as you were able lo tell us that your output is 
_’II0 Jiiaunds oi glass, you would he ill a position lo Lull us what was your 
output when the expenditure, was this and your sale proceeds were so much. 

Mai Bahadur. — Yes. I will give you figures for last year. 1 have 
constructed new buildings and charged to repairs. 

Brr.iiih ut .—It was all in the statement of expenditure. 

Mai Bahadur. —Y’es. 

Mr. Mu h i m I aula. -You have put in more items in the statement looking 
to the capital expenditure 1- That should lie separated. 

Jiui Bahadur .—Yes. 

Mr. Hakim!aula. — Kverything that you have spent is contained ill the 
statement .- 

Mai Bahadur. —That is right. Some are capital expenditure and some 
rev enue expenditure. 

Mr. Bali tint aula .—Will you toll me the details its. 3,000 under 
miscellaneous? 

Mai Bahadur. —1. will send yon the details later on. 

Mr. Baluml twin .—There is one point on which .1 would like to have a 
little more information and il is as regards the rebate system in answer 
Lo question If). I would like to know whether the rebate which is given 
to Government, in the. shape ot tax is over and above this railway rebate 
or this is one and the same thing. 

Rat Bahadur. —I don't follow you. 

Mr. Haiti ml twin .—At present we were informed that a Karachi dealer 
or an importer ships his goods, lie has to pay 7.1 per cent, less duty when the 
duty was If) per cent., than one ol the factories existing in Judin.. 

Mai Bahadur.— That- is a separate thing. This is railway freight. 

Mr. Mahiiutuulii .—This is, 1 understand, over and above the rebate or 
refund i' 

Mai Bahadur .—There are two items. One is railway freight paid by the 
rebate system hv the North Western Hallway and that is separate anil 
then the customs duty is quite a different flung. Supposing goods are 
booked from Karachi to Kashmir, at Jammu they on the basis of a certi¬ 
ficate from the customs gel a refund of the customs duty on tile spot. On 
the stuff that goes from Auibala, we have to pay customs duty according 
to the rebate, instead of a refund, we have to pay duty on our goods. 



Mr, ltahimtoola. —It amounts to this Lliat the Indian industry suffers 
twice ? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimloola. —One is through the Customs authority and one is 
through the North Western It ail way 'i 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. Those two things are separate. 

President. —1 am not quite clear about this. Supposing you send goods 
from Anibala to Jammu, have you got. to pay any duty? 

Bai Bahadur. —My customers who have to buy goods from us have to 
pay customs duty to the Jammu Government. 

President, —At what rate? 

Bai Bahadur.—I do not know the rate. Sometime before it was Jo 
per cent. 

President. —That was charged on all goods entering the Jammu State ?' 

Hat Bahadur .—All glasswares that go to Jammu paid 1.0 per cent. duty. 

President. —Imported or made in India? 

ltui Bahadur. —Only Indian made goods. 

President. —Supposing imported goods go to Jammu, because goods im¬ 
ported into India are re-exported, they get a rebate. 

Bui Bahadur. —They gel a refund. 

President-. —They get a refund oi hall the duty. 

liai Bahadur. —As far as 1 know they get a refund of the lull duty. 

President. —As far as you know that refund is given under the ordinary 
customs rules? 

Bui Bahadur .—Yes. 

President .—When there is a re-export, you get a rebate to the extent 
of $tlis ol the duty that you have paid. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes on the total amount. 

President. —-imported glassware gets a remission ol' the whole or practi¬ 
cally the whule of the import duty paid. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —That refund comes from the British Government. 

Bai Bahadur. —I don't know from which Government they get, but J 
know they get a refund oil the spot. 

President .—When the imported goods pass into Jammu, does the Jammu 
Government levy any duty on imported glassware? 

Bai Bahadur .—They do. 

President. —At the same rate at which they levy on your glass? 

liai Bahadur. —Sometimes mole and sometimes loss. 

President. —With imported goods sold in British India you compete at 
a price corresponding to c.i.I. plus the full revenue duty. With imported 
goods sold in Kashmir you compete, at a price corresponding to c.i.i. plus 
half the rate of duty or none or whatever is the remission. As iur as the 
duty leviable by the Jammu Government it is the same in both cases. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahiintoola. —You told us that the distance was 400 miles from Anibala 
as compared with their distance of 1,200 miles. 

Bai Bahadur. —If wo send direct via Peshawar, it is correct. 

Mr. Bahimloola. —And the other is 1,200. 

Bai Bahadur. —About 1,100. 

President. _You are going to givo us a note on that question? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. ltahimtoola.—hi the same question (h) you say that the normal 
ratio of nett weight to gross weight is half and half. 
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Rai Bahadur .—Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —[low much is packing? 

Rai Bahadur. —In the case of globes 25 per cent, is packing and 75 per 
cent, goods and for jars and big things about 75 per cent, packing and 
25 per cent, glassware 

Mr. Rahimtooln. —You are charged railway freight on gross weight. 
You are paying 75 per cent, on packing also? 

Rai Bahadur.- In tiie case of some articles we pay freight, on 75 per 
cent, an^l on some 25 per cent, and in no case less than 25 per cent. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —There is another point 1 want to ask you and this 
is regarding TMirangadlira. You informed us that the quality of soda ash 
which you have used was quite satisfactory. 

Rai Bahadur. —Not bad. 

Mr, Rahimtoola. —Were you satisfied with the quality? 

Rai Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. ■ You have stated here that the closing of the factory 
was due to the withholding of help by Government. 

Rai Bahadur.- • T heard so. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Which Government is that? 

Rai Bahadur. —I think in my opinion it is the British Government. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —When they were working, you ceased to buy from them 
not because of quality, but because of price? 

Rai Bahadur. —No. We only ceased to buy when the factory was closed. 
They say they could not give fresh stock, but only from the okl stock and 
so we didn’t buy. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You told us just now that the moment a factory was 
working, the importers approached you and asked you to lix your own price 
for the soda ash which they were importing in preference to Dhrangadhra 
soda ash. 

Rai Bahadur .—Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Therefore it follows that you preferred that soda 
because of the price rather than because of the quality. 

Rai Bahadur. —There are two tilings in it. Firstly, we want to encourage 
the Dhrangadhra soda and secondly, we want to show to these people that 
we are not depending on them. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —1 am afraid you have not understood my point. My 
point is this that the moment Dhrangadhra soda ash came into tho market, 
the importers approached you aud asked you to buy their soda ash in 
preference to Dhrangadhra at a price which is fancied by you. 

Rai Bahadur.•—Rot fancied by me. The price they olfered us was a 
little less than the Dhrangadhra people were charging. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —My point is that you preferred not on account of 
quality, but on account of price. 

Rai Bahadur. —Price and quality is the same to us. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Therefore in other words you ceased to purchase* soda 
ash from Dhrangadhra. 

Rai Bahadur. —On account of the fact that they closed the factory. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You told us that they wore working for 0 months. 

Rai Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —When they started working, you gave the Company 
to understand that you wore not able to purchase owing to lower prices. 

Rai Bahadur. —No, not that. Those people came to us in the ordinary 
course. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The closing of the factory was due to the rate war 
competition. 
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Bai Bahadur. —You mean Dhrangadhra factory? 

Mr. llaliim toola. —Yes. 

Hat Bahadur .—Not on account of the competition, hut only due to the 
management, the factory closed down. 

Mr. liaklmhitila.— -How can you blame the British Government, if the 
management was responsible for closing it? 

Bai Bahadur. —1 will tell you what I have heal'd. These people wanted 
some capital in order to reorganise the industry, i hoard that Government 
didn’t give them proper help, as the result of which the industr'y had to 
close down. 

Mr. UakiuUooia. —J.)o you propose that the British Government should 
have linauced that Company? 

Bat Bahadur. — I don't mean that they should finance tllat company, 
hut. they should give help to some extent. 

Mr, Mahimtoola. —J want v.o know exactly lroin you what kind oi help 
you want. 

Bai. Bahadur. —We expect the kind of help that the Government gave 
to Tatas. 

Mr. Biihimtaola. —That is protection? 

lint Bahadur. —- 1 V 01 merely protection. As you know when the Alliance 
Bank lailcd, the Government of India came to their help. It is only that 
kind of help we want lroin Government for industries. 

Mt. Raliimluola .—1 am really sorry that I cannot lollim your point. 
JJo you want the Imperial Bank to advance a loan to these people,? 

Bot Bahadur.- Yes. to a certain extent. 

Mr. Ruhi tnloolu, —Are you aware that the Imperial Bank refused to give 
a loan? 

Bai. Bahadur. —That is what J hear. 

Mi. Bahi in toola.. - It is about another factory and it is very difficult 
for you to make a stateinenl like that. 

Bai. Bahadur. J am telling you what I have heard. 

Mr. Bakiintoola. —Have you any dchiute evidence lo show that a loan 
was asked for and was refused? 

I!ui Bahadur .—That .1 cannot say. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Without any evidence, how can you make an allegation 
against Government? 

Bai Bahadur. — 1 have told you what I have heard. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What I personally think is that at least one of the 
most important factors which led to the closing down ol the factory was the 
rate war competition. 

Bat Bahadur. —That may be. 

Mi. Buliimloola. —If that is so, my opinion is, however patriotic the. 
Indian factories may lie, they are partly responsible lor it. and the question 
of revival can only come in if the Indian factories agree to purchase their 
soda at a price which will enable them to make both ends meet? 

llai Bahadur .— 1 follow. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Von have made a statement here that the Indian 
purchaser of glassware shows a preleretiee to imported stud as against yours, 
so much so that some of the dealers have lo pretend that your stuff is the 
imported ktuff. Ts that correct? 

Rai Bahadur .—There is a general prejudice against all Indian made 
goods. 

Mr. Bahiitttoola . --1 want to know whether what 1 have stated is correct 
or not? 

Bai Bahadur. —That is true to a certain extent. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —It is n statement made by you and T am only repeating 
it. Yon made it even stronger by saving that tbe dealers were (beating, 
hut T don’t want to use that strong word. 

Rai Bahadur. —We are not. what, may be called very learned people. We 
are only manufacturers. Further I am not speaking in the Assembly. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —First of all T did not use that word. But when you 
appeared to contest the statement T made, T had to use that, strong word 
arid bring to your notice, what you said. 

Rai Bahadur. —1 have told you what T have to say. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Ts it. due to tbe appearance or to any other defect 
that is noticed in the Tndian stuff that they don’t lmy it and prefer the 
imported article? 

Uni Bahadur. —To a certain extent it is due to prejudice and to a 
certain extent it is also true that, the Indian article is inferior to the im¬ 
ported article. 

Mr. RahimIonia .-—Is the prejudice against the Tndian goods due to the 
quality ? 

Rai Rahadur- -The prejudice is not always due to the difference in 
quality. The fact, of the matter is that the- foreign manufacturers have 
been in tbe field for quite a long iime and have established their name and 
connection. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —-The only wav in which T understand it is that the 
imported article may last, longer (ban the Tndian article. 

7 lai Bahadur. —That is not always tbe case. 

Mr. Rahimfoola. —What is the real point about it? What is the exact, 
reason for the prejudice against Tndian goods? 

Rai Rahadvr. —For years and venrs they have been selling the Fnglish 
goods. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Voil mean the Tndian dealers? 

Rai Bahadur. —Yes. They depend on the profit they make from selling 
these goods. If they get. more profit from selling imported goods, it is to 
their interest to push those goods. If on the other band they can make more 
money bv selling Tndian goods, they will push tbe Indian goods in the 
market. Whichever goods yield them more profit will be declared to be tlie 
best by the dealers. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —So. it is the dealers that say that? 

Rai Bahadur .—Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —T am talking of the purchaser and not the dealer. 

Rai Bahadur. —The purchaser will hear what the dealer says. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The purchaser is guided by the dealer? 

Rai Bahadur. —That, is right. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Tn this connection you have said that the railway 
authorities are not patronising your stuff in spite of the fact that your 
stuff is very much cheaper than the imported stuff. 

Rai Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What is the procedure which they adopt? Ts there 
any kind of test? 

Rai Bahadur. —They have a test. 

Mr. Rahim!aola. —Has the Tndian article failed in that test,? 

Rai Bahadur. —No. T think not. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Tt has not. failed? 

Rai Rahadvr. —No. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —T)o they give you any reason for rejecting your stuff? 

Rai Bahadur. -The system they have is this. They have two kinds of 
indents, one for articles manufactured in India and another for articles 
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manufactured in foreign countries. As regards those articles for which the 
indent is placed in India, all Indian factories are allowed to tender, but as 
regards those articles for which the indent is placed outside India, we. are 
not allowed to tender. For example, in the case of electric shades, we do 
not get a chance to tender. We have approaches! the authorities many 
times hut all to no purpose. We have drawn their attention to the fact 
that our quality is in no way inferior to the imported stuff. They only say 
“ This year T cannot do anything because it requires permission from higher 
authorities to revise the list. I shall do the needful next year ” and next 
year nothing is done. 

Mr. Bull tin lot da. —Let me understand the point. The point that you 
make out is that a system of tender is in force as far as railways are 
concerned? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Ilaliimtoola .—As regards those particular items like electric shades 
which you mention, you don’t get, an opportunity to tender? 

Bai Ba/uidnr. —That is our position. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Which are the things for which tenders arc asked in 
India? Can you give me an idea? 

Itai Bahadur.- There are about 7 or 8 items—chimneys, globes Washington 
qualities, tumblers and a few others—in which our factories are interested. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I attach some importance to this point. Therefore 
will you send me a note showing the articles produced in your factory for 
which tenders are not invited in India? 

Itai Bahadur. — I shall send you u note and also copies of the correspond¬ 
ence which I had with the Railways. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In some of your answers you have said that the figures 
are confidential and secret and that- is why you could not give ns the 
information. The practice of the Indian Tariff Board is that if the manu¬ 
facturers request, that certain figures should be kept confidential and not 
published in the report, their request is always complied with, in view of 
this explanation, would you re-consider your position? 

Itai Bahadur. —To be plain with you, we are afraid of foreign manufac¬ 
turers. We have had bitter experience in the Match industry. As you 
knowq the Western India Match Company have secured a practical monopoly 
in India. Now you have a Technical Adviser. For aught we know, ho may 
represent a big firm in "Europe and from such information as we can give, 
they may find out where to establish a factory of their own in India and 
so on. i am a blunt man and 1 hope you won’t misunderstand me on that 
account. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. — In spite of the fear, you told me that you bad no 
recommendations to make to obviate that,. 

Itai Bahadur. —Quite so. I have bad a talk on this point with Mr. llodkin. 
Tn Tndia, people generally have that suspicion and I don't, hesitate to say 
that I am also in the same boat. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Will you then reconsider your position and lot us have 
figures which we have asked for in questions 5 (hi. 16, SO, 61, 02 and 03? 

Mai Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Apart from protection, you have referred to your 
grievances against Government. You say that Government are not helping 
you. T want to know exactly in a few words, if it is possible for you, 
supposing this Board thinks that the industry deserves protection, what is 
the kind of help, apart, from protection, which you require in order to 
make the protection successful? 

Bai Bahadur. —First of all. wo want, Government officials to be 
sympathetic. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Regarding purchases? 
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Bai Bahadur. —No, not regarding purchases, hut generally. At present, 
to bo plain speaking, we are hated hv Government officials. There arc big 
capitalists in Bombay, Marwaris and others. 

President. —l)o they also hate you? 

Jiai Bahadur. —T mean even those people are hated by Government. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That, is all political. You know those things cannot 
be embodied in our report, can they? 

Bai Bahadur. —No. 

Mr. Bahirntoola. —T want some concrete proposals such as the establish¬ 
ment of a chemical laboratory, a research institute or a scheme for training 
voting men. 

Bai Bahadur. —First of all, every Head of the Department, in fact every 
purchasing officer, should be instructed by the Government of Tndia to make 
the purchases made on behalf of Government in Tndia. They should be told 
that preference should be given to Indian made goods provided the rates and 
the quality are satisfactory. 

Mr. BahimtooUi .—Provided the quality and the rates are satisfactory? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. If that is done, the prejudice is bound to disappear. 
That is a big thing 1 shall give you one concrete example. When Sii 
H. Sams was Director General of Vests and Telegraphs I approached him 
many times, not for one year or two but for five years, but to no purpose. 
Then, Mr. T. llyan came. He lias now introduced one jar of ours. If wo 
could make one jar for this Department, which 1 daresay any ordinary fac¬ 
tory could do, it would he possible to get an order for Us, 10 lakhs. It 
is that sort of thing which is needed. If we get hoi]) of that sort from 
Government, we are satisfied. I. think I gave you a note in Arnhala touch¬ 
ing this point. 

Mr. Biihimloola. —These are the recommendations embodied in your 
general note? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. After 20 years lighting we got two months ago a 
note from the Punjab Industries Department to tbe effect that they have 
started a laboratory and then simultaneously there, was the Retrenchment 
Committee recommendation that the Department of Industries should he 
abolished 1 

Mr. Bahiminola. —What kind of work were they doing? 

Bai Bahadur. —Analysis of various kinds of articles. 

Mr. Bohiitfloolo. —1 want to know wliat exactly was the work for which 
the laboratory was established? Was it in connection with analysis only? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. What we want is that information should be asked 
for from the Forest Department or other departments as to the availability 
of limestone or other minerals and so on in particular districts. They should 
submit monthly, quarterly or six monthly reports to Government giving such 
information. 

Mr. Bah imtoola. —Ts not that kind of work done by Government? 

Bai Bahadur. —That was being done by the Forest Department about 
15 years ago. 

Mr. Bahirntoola. —I want to know about the laboratory. The work there, 
according to you, is confined to analysis? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Bah imtoola. —You have stated in answer to question 26 that the 
proposal to train students in the Glass industry was started by tile Govern¬ 
ment of the Punjab but. it was turned down by the Government of Tndia. 
Was it on financial grounds? 

Bai Bahadur. —It was said that this was not the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Tt was in 1907 or 1908 at the time of Sir Louis Dane, 
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As soon as the scheme was made known to tile Government of India they 
refused to give any help or assistance to the Government of the Punjab. 

Mr. Bahimlaolu. —You are aware that Industry is now a transferred 
subject and have you made any effort, to get if through? 

Bai Bahadur. — Rut the Industries Department eari do nothing without 
money. The transferred department is there hut. they have given them no 
tools with which to work it. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—Do you menu to say that the Government of Tndia 
can interfere with the amount of money which the Punjab Government want 
to spend? 

ltai Bahadur. —The same policy is going on as before the department was 
transferred. 

Mr. Bahimtooln. —That is to say. vour Indian Minister is not responsible 
for not helping you? 

Bai Bahadur. —Taila ITarkishan Cal tried his best to get some money 
from the Government, for industrial development hut he could not. get 
anything. 

Mr. BahimtuoJa. —Have you seen the Indian Fiscal Commission’s lleport. 0 

Ttai Bahadur. —No. 

Mr. Bonq .—There is only one point on which T should like a little 
more information; that is your answer to question 37. You say you are 
making arrangements shortly to run two or three furnaces together. ^ on 
told us this morning that you are now working two furnaces together. 
How many pots are there in each of these furnaces? 

Bat Bahadur. —10 pots of 300 lbs. in each furnace. 

Mr. Boa‘j.~ You got your pots from .Japan? 

Rat Bahadur. —Yes, at present. 

Mr. Boar). --Do you order them from Japan? 

Bai Bahadur. —No. \Vo get them through tile Calcutta or Bombay 
agents. Sometimes when we get more favourable rates then we get them 
direct. 

Mr. Bo nil .—Who hears the risk of breakage or damage to the pots? 

Hut Bahadur .—We do. 

Mr. Bodkin.— For what purpose do you use firewood? 

Bai Bahadur. —For annealing ovens, starting the small furnaces and so 
on. 

Mr. Htxlkin —Do vou know how much coal you actually use in the 
furnace before you put in any glass materials? 

Bai Bahadur .—About 150 to 200 mounds altogether for a. fortnights heat, 
and about 20 to 30 mounds of firewood. Wo begin with a small quantity of 
firewood and afterwards use 150 to 200 mounds of coal. 

Mr. Hndliv . -You have to use 200 maunds of coal before you put glass 
materials into the furnace: after that you use approximately how much coal? 

Bai Bahadur. -3 to 3> tons per day. 

Mr. Boat ).—On each furnace? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. Not on the annealing ovens. 

Mr. Bodkin .—Do you know how much coal you use on your annealing 
ovens? 

Bai Bahadur .—About half a ton for one furnace, and a few maunds of 
wood. 

Mr. Bodkin .—How long does your furnace operate as a. rule before you 
have to put it out? 

Bai Bahadur—About 8 to 10 weeks or a little more. 
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Mr, Hodlcin .—After 8 to, say, 12 weeks you have to put out the furnace 
and start another one? 

Rai Bahadur. —Yes, under our present system; not less than 8 weeks and 
not moro than 12 weeks. Before that we had another system of changing 
the pots. 

Mr. Hodlcin .—You had six or seven months’ life for your furnace whon 
you changed your pots. 

Rai Bahadur. —Yes. 


GLASS 
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Bhargava Glass Factory, Amritsar. 

Letter dated the 1st January , 1932. 

T beg to Say that L have received a copy of Government of India. 
Department of Commerce, Resolution No. 453-T. (2), dated Simla, the 
20th October, 1931, through the Industrial Surveyor to the Government 
of the Punjab, Amritsar, asking me to send my representation regarding 
extension of Government protection to the Glass Industry in India. To this 
connection I bog leave to submit that Glass Industry in India is in a very 
shattered state and requires all reasonable help which the Government can 
afford to extend. In my opinion the industry can best be helped in the 
following ways: — 

(1) Imposition of high import duties oil those glass articles which 

are being manufactured in Tndia, e.g., bottles, bangles, 
chimneys and globes and sheet glass. 

(2) Because, owing to very high rate of railway freight, we are unable 

to send onr manufactured articles to distant parts of the 
country, it is requested to fis up a low scheduled rale of rail- 
wav freight for articles manufactured and despatched by 
Indian glass factories onlv. applicable to all Indian railways. 
The Past Indian Railway has already sanctioned and allowed 
some special reduced rates from No ini and Rah ini to some 
of its local station. In my oninion a scheduled rale of freight 
on the same basis or lower still, be recommended, lo be adopted 
hv all the Indian railways. 

13) With a view to reduce onr costs of production it is requested 
to fix up low scheduled rales of railwav freight on some of the 
following main raw materials used bv us: — 

(1) Coal, from Jluiria and Raniganj fields. 

(2) Refractory materials from Jiihhuloiir in the Central Provinces, 

Barakar and Kumnrdliubi in Tiilinr and Orissa. 

(3) Soda from Calcutta, Bombay. Karachi and Dharangdliarn. 

(4) Sand from Rargarh and Lohgara. in the T’nited Provinces, and 

Jni.ion Deaba in the Punjab. 

(•1) The protection be afforded in such a way that all the glass fac¬ 
tories working in India may he benefited by it.. 

T trust the Board will kindly take into consideration the above sug¬ 
gestions, which, if granted, will give an impetus to the industry and 
make it successful in course of time. 


Bengal Glass Works, Ltd., Dum Dum, Calcutta. 

A.-Wrtttkv. 

(1) Letter dated the 10th Dt.cr.mher. 1931. 

Regarding your letter No. COG, dated the IGth November, 1931. 

Further to your letter as above we have pleasure in forwarding you in a 
separate registered cover six copies of our replies to the set of questionnaires 
you sent us along with your letter as above. 

As the replies to some of the questions are of a. confidential nature, we 
shall he grateful if you kindly consider these as such. 

Tf further explanations are necessary we shall be very pleased to submit 
nnv further details. 
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Enclosure. 

1. The Works are owned by a registered joint stock company floated in 
Bengal. 

2. About 99 per cent, of the Share Capital is owned by Indians. All 
the Directors are Indians and two of them form part of the superior manage¬ 
ment being the (wo members of the firm of Managing Agents and the expert 
and other supervising assistants and Departmental Heads are nil Indians. 

3. The Bombay Factory tt.be Peer Mahomed Class Works! which was 
bought up by the Company as a going concern bad been working before it 
was taken up by us on the 1st October. 1919. The Calcutta Factory com¬ 
menced to manufacture in March, 1920. 

4. The capacity of the factory as at present equipped is 270,000 lbs. of 
glass per month. But for want of orders we are now working only 
90,000 lbs. in course of 20 working days every month. 

5. la) The list of articles we are manufacturing is attached herewith. 

(b) The total value of manufactured goods during the last, five years 

was:— 

1926. 1927. 1929. 1929. 1930. 

Its. 1,69,206 Its. 1,90,28b Its. 1,65,810 Its. 1,35.474 Its. 1,49.195 

It is not possible for us to state the quantitative production of each 
item. 

6. At Dnm Dnm Cantonment in Bengal. We selected this place for the 
location of the factory because— 

(a) though it was not in vicinity of the area from which the principal 

raw materials are obtained: 

(b) it was comparatively near the coal-fields and electric power could 

easily be obtained and 

(c) it was very conveniently situated near Calcutta and because 

(d) here we have an abundant- supply of labour and it afforded special 

facilities for supervision from Calcutta. 

7. There are various points which must be taken into consideration in 
selecting the site of a glass factory. The ideal site would be where an 
abundant supply of raw materials can be combined with vicinity to an 
important market and a decent supply of labour. But it is not easy to find 
such a site and vicinity to important market ought to be a deciding factor 
in the selection of the site in India as otherwise in our opinion the packing 
and freight charges would be practically prohibitive and make a successful 
competition impossible. 

8. Some of the goods manufactured by us such as globes and chimneys 
compare favourably with imported articles. But even these do not com¬ 
mand the same price as imported goods. The reasons which contribute to 
secure n lower price for Indian goods are numerous. Prominent among 
these are— 

fi) The sunerior labour in. foreign countries due to long and con¬ 
tinued practice. 

(iif The svstem of mass production resorted to in foreign countries 
which have already secured a foothold in the markets of the 
world. 

(iii) The insistence of traders in India on lower prices for Indian 
goods on the assumption that goods produced in Tndia must be 
ebeaper than imported goods. F.videntlv these traders overlook 
the significant fact that “the superiority of one countrv over 
another in a branch of production, often arises only from having 
begun it earlier ”. 

The Indian factories have to produce goods and spll them even without 
a fair margin of profit onlv to keep themselves going and in the hone of 

1*2 
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capturing tlie Tndian market in the near future by successfully competing 
with foreign producers. Tliey hase their hope on the abundant supply of 
raw materials and labour in Tndia as also on the almost unlimited demand 
for glass goods in the country. Labour in Tndia is slowly but surely acquir¬ 
ing skill and capital which bad been shy is getting over its reluctance to 
come out of the iron box, hopeful signs for the industrial future of India 
which require a little help to grow 7 and expand. 

9. The production of glass in the works is not limited to certain months 
of the year. Only for a few days during the hottest month work has to be 
done in the cool hours of tho night. 

10. Sand, soda ash, arsenic, manganese dioxide, unslaked lime, borax, 
lead, cryolite, fluorspar, felspar, tin ash, cobalt oxide, copper oxide, chromium 
oxide, cadmium sulphide, etc., are used in the factory for the manufacture of 
glass and fire-bricks, fire-clay, fire-clay blocks are used as fire-resisting 
materials. 

It. For the work done by us, i.p., a third part of the full capacity the 
price of raw materials used is an average of Its. 40.000. 

12. In order to produce one ton of ordinary glass we require the follow¬ 
ing raw materials : — , 

Sand 2.276 lbs., soda 675 lbs., lime 225 lbs., saltpetre 51 lbs., man¬ 
ganese dioxide 16 lbs., arsenic 221 lbs., borax 5 lbs. 

13. "W’e get tho sand from llargarh a town near Allahabad which is 
situated at a distance of 600 miles from our works, the soda ash is supplied 
by Messrs. Imperial Chemical Industries (Tndia), Limited, from their local 
godown and other chemicals as stated above can all be bad locally. 

14. The sand has to he railed from Tlargnrh to our Railway station siding 
(Bum Hum Cantonment), a distance of about a quarter of a mile from our 
works. Tile coal is obtained from the collieries of Uanigunj and Ondal. 

15. No royalty is payable on raw materials. 

16. For one wagon of sand (517 maunds) railway freight of Rs. 174-3 lias 
to be paid and a further sum of Rs. 60 has to he spent for carrying same 
to our works as under:-- 

Rs. 30 cartage and Rs. 30 for loading and unloading and other 
incidental charges. 

17. The only concession we ever enjoyed was a temporary rebate in 1924 
in the railway freight for sand from Bargnrh to Hum Dnm Cantonment 
amounting to four pies per maund. Fven this concession was withdrawn 
within a very short time. 

18. We have to-import the following raw materials from various coun¬ 
tries, viz.: — 

Crvolite . . 40 kilos <Tt £1-4 Tn lots— 

Tmport duty Rs. 16-6 

Fluorspar . 50 kilos ® £3-0 Landing charges . Rs. 2-3 

Clearing charges . Rs, 4-1 

Tin ash . 5 lbs. .£1-7 Other expenses . Re. 1-4 

19. Crucibles, which are now imported chiefly from Japan, ran ho con¬ 
veniently manufactured in Tndia at a lower cost. The Bengal Potteries 
Limited, are now making necessary experiments in this line. Manganese 
is available, in crude form in Central Provinces. This has to be refined 
carefully before using. 

20. The sand used by us at present is not an ideal raw material con¬ 
taining -02 Iron and resulting in giving to the glass a slight greenish tint. 
The lime also contains impurities which can be eliminated. Manganese 
dioxide is manufactured in Tndia in commercial quantities, but is not ;>h. 
solutely pure. 

21. The raw materials used in Toreign countries are cbieflv soda ash. 
rod lead, potassium bichromate, carbonate of potash, antimony oxide, either 
sand or flint, 
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22. We do not make our crucibles at present. They are not, at present) 
commercially luanuiaetured iu India, they arc imported from Japan ana 
Germany. The price paid by us on the last occasion was Its. 42 each 
c.i.f.e.i. 'The present rate after the increase in duties is its. 54 each, 
including 25 per cent. duty. The average breakage in transit may be put 
down at 10 per cent, which contributes to an increase in the price. The 
main ingredients for the manufacture of crucibles are seasoned fire-clay 
both burnt and unburnt and a little kaoline. 

23. The furnace refractory materials are fairly satisfactory. We are not 
aware of their composition and we take the average life in use as three 
mouths. These are obtained from either Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co., Ltd., 
Bird & Co., Burn & Co., or other Indian fire-bricks manufacturing Com¬ 
panies. 

24. The old Japanese processes in which glass is being manufactured in 
India do not require much expert supervision involving the use of skilled 
labour imported from abroad, in passing we may mention that our expert 
bad liis training in Germany. 

25. This question does not arise as we have no imported labour. 

2(1. We have introduced the apprentice system for the training of 
labourers and it is our experience that the Indian labourer improves with 
training being intelligent enough to take up suggestions. 

27. Excepting a few processes for example baud-working and work oil 
gas for making test tubes, syringes and other laboratory apparatus - ill 
other processes automatic or semi-automatic machines can replace hand 
labour. 

28. The industry being new in India and with the reports of failure of 
many glass factories in India, including the Government factory at Madras, 
in the experimental stages when it was doubtful if the goods produced 
would find a ready market and would be able to compete successfully with 
foreign products, it was considered prudent not to invest a very largo 
capital. Some ten years back wc tried to introduce some automatic 
machines for blowing bottles but found that the labourers could not handle 
them properly and had to give up the use of machines. 

29. Wo have to contend with unfavourable climatic conditions for about 
3 months during the year. But the difficulties wc have to encounter arc 

.not insuperable and the labour being accustomed to these conditions do not 
’ find if difficult to work under them'. 

30. Total wages paid in 1930 Us. 41,077. 

We are appending below the total amount of money we spent on labour 
for the last five years: — 

(a) 1920. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

R.s. 41,000 Rs. 40,(XX) Rs. 41,000 lbs. 42.000 Rs. 41,077 

(b) The average wages was paid in the different classes of labour arc as 
under: — 

Blowing—Blowc'rs Rs. 00, Helpers Rs. 30, Bubblers Rs. 21, Bubble 
Holders Rs. 18, Mould Catcher Rs. 17, Carrier Rs. 10, Rolsa. Its. 35, 
Cleaners, etc., R.s, 16. 

Annealing—Rs. 19. 

Furnace—Fireman Rs. 45, Assistant Fireman Rs. 21. 

Mixing—Rs. 23. 

Cutting—Rs. 22. 

Griuders - 1st Division R,s. 19, 2nd Division Rs. 14. 

Packing, etc.—1st Division R.s. 19, 2nd Division Rs. 14. 

( c ) The total men and women as at present working in our factory 
aro 167. 
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•'31. Wo have our eo'oly lines in which labour recruitod from other parte 
of flic country is housed. Hut we generally get local labour. The labourers 
get medical treatment and medicines free; and we have a qualified doctor 
to look after them. The question of maternity benefit does not arise in 
our' case. 

32. Coal is the principal fuel used and is available in sufficient quantities 
from Rauigunj and Omlal about 115 miles from our works. Hut the enor¬ 
mity of the railway freight puts an obstacle in our way. The cost in freight 
is more than the price of the coal varying on an average from Hs. 3-6 to 
Rs. 3-8 per ton for coal which sells at Ils. 3 at. the pits mouth. 

33. Coal is carried from either Ranigunj or Omlal coal fields and the 
railway freight per ton is Its. 3-6. The distance at which the coal Hekla 
are situated are within 100—130 miles only from our works. 

34. We use direct heated furnaces, Heverhcrntory Kurnaeo of the 

Japanese type in which coal is used. The introduction of tank furnace 
means more initial outlay involving the. use of crude oil or gas. 

35. We use electric power for grinding shop, steam lor sandblasting and 
frosting and gas l'or melting. 

36. 1$ tons of steam coal is required in the furnace to produce I toil of 
melted glass and about 1 ton of coal for finishing. 

37. ll we did not consider our works sufficiently large as a unit ol pro¬ 
duction to ensure economy we would not have established and maintained it. 
Opinion regarding the smallest unit of production which can be operated 
economically must differ as there are various classes of products. Hut it 
would not be far wrong if we say that a factory producing 1 ) tuns daily 
can be safely regarded as the smallest unit. 

38. The factory consists of lour Japanese type reverberatory-coal fired- 
direet-lieated-furnaces with rune crucibles in each lurnacc. lire capacity ol 
each crucible as at present used is 000 lbs. We have two press machines 
which we cannot successfully operate, grinding wheels lor grinding chimneys 
and globes, etc., other grimier lor grinding stoppered jars, sandblasting 
machine and a boiler, one gas machine (gas being generated li'om petrol 
In a gasoline tank) J'or the manufacturing of quinine tubes, test tubes, 
Homeopathic phials, syringes, laboratory apparatus, etc. We have no public, 
gas connection at Hum Hum Cantonment. The process ol manufacturing 
adopted is by mouth blowing ami the system ol hand operation arc used 
for making electric shades, gas shades, water jugs, etc. 

30. The system of manufacturing we have adopted is by immt.li blow¬ 
ing and as they are blown they are placed in the annealing chambers. 
This no doubt increases the cost of production as the time and labour 
engaged for blowing and placing them in the chambers can be saved ii 
automatic blowing and automatic tra.nslerenee into cooling ovens are. ar¬ 
ranged. In order to do this a continuous annealing chamber has to lie 
introduced. This automatic process w ill reduce breakages. r l be introduc¬ 
tion of tank furnace would remove once for a.l the question ol pot break¬ 
ing in the furnaces. The use ol crude oil or ol gas will keep the beat of the 
furnace steady or may be regulated according to requirements. The present, 
.cistern of tiring absolutely depends on the whims of the firemen, who, il they 
neglect, reduce the heal of the furnace, thereby deteriorating the quality 
of the glass and also exposing the pots to l.lie damages of being cracked 
due to variation of temperature. 

From the above details it. is evident that the works are not properly and 
fully equipped as it should he, but, given proper facilities of transport, full 
Government and railway patronage the business can be carried on without 
incurring loss. 

40. About five years back we were working with five pot furnaces and 
4(X) lbs. capacity pots were used. Tt was argued by our the then manager 
that when practically the same quantity of coal would be used, if we 
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increased the number of pots and also used bigger size pots the productions 
would be increased and thereby the cost would be reduced. Wo have now 
succeeded m working our 1 urn aces with 0 pots ol' six hundred pounds capa¬ 
city. 

The electric and gas shades were manufactured live years before by the 
hand work process only. After our manager went to Germany ho intro¬ 
duced the manufacturing of electric shades partly by blowing and the 
lilushing by the hand process. Thus the productions were increased from 3 
dozen per day per man to .'1 gross per day per man. The reduction in cost 
can then be easily calculated. Glass tubes are produced by us in our works 
but test tubes and syringes were made by generating petrol gas by an 
ordinary loot bellows. Our present manager lias introduced the production 
of petrol gas and more elaborate gas llanios bv fitting up the. gasoline tank 
attached to our electric power and more uniform and regular productions 
are being made. 

■1J.. The conditions of manufacture in India dilfer from those in compet¬ 
ing countries because 

(li) Labour in those countries is skilled and having been trained for a 
long time has acquired efficiency. 

(b) The climate of different countries differ materially. It is because 
of these conditions that the process we have adopted is best 
suited to meet our requirements. 

•12. The grinding machines both for tile chimneys, globes, etc., as also for 
the stoppered jars arc made locally the gasoline tank and burners and 
press machines were imported from Germany at a cost of il?0 lor the gas 
machine and JDSO for the press machine. 

43. It is not possible to secure the figures as the Statistical Department 
of Government does not collect the necessary informations regarding local 
production. The figures for foreign imports are easily collected as import 
duty has to be paid on them. 

•14. The principal markets to which wo send our products are Calcutta 
and other principal towns in Bengal. We make special effort to send our 
goods to markets situated on the river as transport by water is less costly 
and involves less breakage. 

45. fa) Present rate application In glassware is as under : — 

1st class .... '42 pies per maund per mile. 

2nd class -38 pies per maund per mile. 


(6) The railways charge on gross weight inclusive of packing materials 
used, <:.{packing case, straw, etc. The normal ratio of gross weight to 
nett weight of principal kind of glass we. produce, is 3 to 2. 

We enjoy no advantages in freight concession nor the imported giasswaie 
get any favourable considerations on gross weight including parking 
materials. 

46. There is no difference of freight charged by the railways in India for 
goods imported into India or for imported goods distributed in the various 
places in India from nearest ports. 

47. It is probable to export Indian glassware to foreign countries which 
do not. manufacture glass such as: — 


Kg.vpt, 

Mombassa, 

Ceylon, 

Goa, 


Persia, 

Basra and others parts of Mesopotamia 
up to Bagdad, 

Daman. 


48. Competition is keenest from Japan, Germany and Zechoslovakia. 
Those countries send out large quantities of bottles, tumblers electric shades 
pressed glass articles, chimneys, jars, etc. They get freight facilities on the 
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top of tlieir skilled labour and properly lifted factories and enjoy ridiculously 
low concession freight rate. 

■Iff. The following table will show the different rates at which goods were 
imported and the price we could get for our goods ol like nature. 

Average for 5 Years, 

Imported goods. Our goods, packed. 

Gross and packed in cases. "1 fits. Id, i.o.r. Calcutta. 

; Duty and other charges | 

Giobos Ks. 19 o.i.f. . . . | paid 20 per cent., land- j 

Cnimnoys ft"' its. 10-S Japan y mg and other unarges-^ Its. f 1-d, f.o.r. Calcutta. 

c.i.f., its. 12, Austrian o.i.f. | d per cent. | 

Kuroka fts. 11-8 Japan c.i.f., | 1 

Ks. 13-8 Austria c.i.f. J k.Rs. 11-8, f.o.v. Calcutta. 

From the above table, no hasty' conclusion must be drawn that we are 
in a position to sell our goods at cheaper rates than imported goods. Rut 
it only shows our helpless position that we must sell our goods at the above 
cheap rates irrespective of the cost of production if wo desired to introduce 
our goods in the market. 

50. Tho current prices of the imported goods arc slated above. 

51. The comparative statement attached herewith will show the nature 
of purchases made by the Government or the Railways or other Corporatcd 
bodies. The nature of such purchases arc so irregular that we can neither 
count upon them nor (tan decide upon the outlay of fresh capital or make 
other arrangements to improve tiie quality. Purchases are made on monthly 
or annual tenders, The successful tenderer for the present year trains his 
labour, makes certain improvements in quality and by the time he is ready 
tho year is finished and contract is completed and probably in the lioxl 
year the order goes to some other competing firm leaving the previous 
yoar’s contractor to disband his trained labour, etc. This itself, is a strong 
easo for giving running contracts to such industries. 

52. These points have been dealt with in reply to previous questions. 

53. We are inclined to think that the prices ut which Gorman and 
Japanese articles are either imported or sold in the local market arc uneco¬ 
nomical. This again may be due to a variety of causes: — 

(a) Tho cheap freight rate at which Japan exports her goods. 

( b) The manufacturing facilities which they get of ready chemicals, 

machines, trained labour. 

(c) Their selling organisation and their system of immediate payments 

enable them to sell their goods oil a nominal profit or even at 

cost as they get a quick return of their money. 

(d) Tlieir bank facilities. 

(c) On tho top of all the solid support of their Government and their 

nation. 

54. The present block value, of tho properties of our Company after 
writing off previous years’ losses, etc., stand as below: — 

(а) No loase. 

(б) Freehold laud belonging to the Company Rs. 25,600. 

(r) Building Rs. 1,03,396. 

(d) Value of the plant and machineries including furnaces Rs. 8,953. 

(e) Other assets, moulds, etc., Rs. 17,588. 

•55. Depreciation on each item since the commencement of the works, as 
on 30th September, 1930: — 

(c) Factory building Rs. 53,312. 
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(d) Plant and machineries Its. .'18,627. 

(«) Other assets Its. 16,669. 

66. In order to lit up the works with latest and complete machineries ami 
instal a tank furnace with a capacity of producing two tons while glass and 
a continuous annealing chamber the approximate cost will he as under: — 


(1) Tank furnace wiLli direct boat and oil lived and 
fitted with special recuperators and special 
smoko catcher 

4:1,200 c.i.l. 

Add to tills the cost of carrying the materials 
from port to works and the building costs, 
say. 

.1120 

(2) Continuous annealing chamber lor hollow and 
pressed glass, heavy or light glass, either coal 
or oil fired and installed in quite a special 
manner ........ 

4(560 

Add to this, the transport charges from port to 
works and the construction charges, etc. . 

4;60 

(3) Automatic melting machine for chimneys and 
tumblers. 

.fil07 e.i.f. 

(4) Cutting machine for chimneys cutting 800 to 
1,000 pieces of chimneys per hour . 

1‘52 

(5) Big press machine for glass boxes as used in 
railway ........ 

till) e.i.f. 

(6) Press machine ....... 

.£'78 e.i.f. 

(7) Jar machine .. 

£•145 c.i.l. 

(8) Jar grinding machine. 

£130 e.i.f. 

(9) Stoppers grinding machines . . . . 

£160 e.i.f. 

(10) Stamping machine for chimneys and globes . 

627 e.i.f. 

(11) Machine for making gauge glasses .... 

£49 e.i.f. 


The total cost, for machineries and the building of furnaces (tank and 
continuous annealing chambers) would be 112,788 or Tts. 26.244 calculated 
the sterling Q Its. 12 nett. There would bo further expenses of fitting up 
the machineries, payment of duties, tracing lip of labour, etc. 

Provided the existing factory sheds could be utilized for placing these 
machineries a sum of Rs. 50,000 to Its. 60,000 could be properly equipped 
the factory to meet, the foreign competition both in quality and price after 
the labour is fully trained up. Further a sum of Rs. 25,000 is necessary 
as a working capital and for pushing and organizing the sale throughout 
the country. 

The cost of the buildings and land which we have and which have been 
valuated in 1927 by a qualified engineer is Its. 1,08,396 for the buildings 
and sheds and Rs. 25,600 for the freehold land. At the present moment the 
construction may he completed within Rs, 80,000 more or less. 

The operating cost of a factory so fitted would naturally he very much 
less than ours and the breakages and rejections in process would also be 
reduced. 
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»7. (<!■) 15)20, issued mid subscribed capital . . . Ils. 0,13,927-8-0 

Fully paid up capital ..... Its. 69,000-0-0 

3,82,927-8-0 


1027, same as in 15)20. 

1926 (capital was reduced for writing all losses incurred in pre¬ 
vious years and necessarily value of share came down) autho¬ 
rized, issued and subscribed, all fully paid up shares alter 
reducing eapiLal Us. 1,40,000. 

1929 and I960, same. 

(M Hal I y ear ending 31 si .March, 15)20, Its. 18,135-6-0. hall year ending 
,'i0lli September, 1920, Its. 11,263-5-0. 

O) plst halt) o per cent, of paid up capital, (2nd halt) 3J per cent.. r,l 
paid up capital represented by the dividends. 

68. Ml. 

59. Reserve fund as on 30th September. 1930, Tts. 400-10-0. 

60. l’lease refer answer of (piestionnairc Mo. 56. 

61. Accessary information .s to be found m Form 1 and Form 11 
attached herewith. 


62. Formerly the breakages and rejections came up to 25 per cent, but 
with closer and careful inspection ii has been reduced to 15 per cent. 

63. Variations in expenditure occur between the, manufacturing of (</.) 
hurricane globes and chimneys and (b) bottles as under: — 

(a) In hurricane globes and chimneys the top and bottom portions are 

to he cut oil and so much glass has to be, thrown away only 
to be used as cullers. We do not want to manufacture cutlets 
but globes and chimneys. Ol course these cutlets are re-melted 
and utilised in that wav only. Me have to use slightly less 
chemicals and sand in case ol chimneys. 

(b) In case ol butties we do not get so much collets but the whole 

glass that we take out is used in manufacturing tile bottles and 
thus there, is practically little wastage in the process of manu¬ 
facturing. as such more raw materials and chemicals have to be 
used. This applies m ease of pressed articles also. The chimneys 
have got to pass through various process ol cutting, grinding, 
etc., thereby increasing tile cost. The cost differs in raw 
materials, labour and packing. 


64. 1J per cent, on pueea buildings, 2J per cent, on factory sheds, 10 
per cent, on furnace, It) per emit, on plant, machineries, etc., 10 per cent, 
on all other asseLs. 


(<i) Regarding furnace, the percentage of depreciation allowed by income- 
tax authorities are not in auv wav reasonable or suitable because in furnace 
there are two heads:- (i) the main structure of furnace in which we agree 
with them, hut (ii) Furnace upkeep, expenses or charges required for 
maintenance, repair and renewal of furnace we usually take them as manu¬ 
facturing charges hence depreciation comes t > 100 per cent, as these go in 
the account of cost of production. 

(0) Also in building depreciation should he 2J per cent, instead of If per 
cent. 

65. Average value of the stocks of raw materials about Rs. 2,.500. Aver¬ 
age stock of finished and unfinished goods about Rs. 11.000. Average out¬ 
standings in respect of goods sold about Rs. 20,000 (considered good). 

CC. Head office is under ilie control of a firm of Managing Agents, under 
the name and style of Messrs. Kb ram Rccr Mohamed <fe Co. 
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(a) Expenses of management are Rs. 10,S25 a year under the follow¬ 
ing heads: — 


Salary of staff ..... 

Rs. 6,590 

Motor car expenses .... 

. . „ 2,463 

Advertisement ..... 

. . „ 353 

Bank charges and interests . 

• • „ 2,425 

Rrinting and stationery 

„ 1,440 

Auditors’ and directors’ fees 

„ 2,379 

Other miscellaneous expenses 

„ 2.379 


(b) -Vi/. 

07. From the replies given to previous questions it will ho evident that 
the glass industry in India satisfies the conditions laid down by the Fiscal 
Commission to enable the industry to get protection. It possesses natural 
advantages such as an abundant supply of raw materials, cheap power, a 
sufficient supply of labour and extensive home market. And with those 
advantages it only requires temporary protection to enable it to withstand 
foreign competition. 

Regarding tile second condition insisted upon by the Fiscal Commission 
it would suffer to quote the following from u paper a.s the manufacture of 
glass in India contributed by Allred ('hatterton to the “Industrial Hand¬ 
book” published in 1919 by the Indian .Munitions Board:-- 

“ Tlio glass industry has come to slay; but without aid from the State, 
it is likely to make very slow progress in the future.” 

Mr. Clmtt.orton considered a Government Glass Factory essential for 
training and experiment, the results obtained by experiment (o be placed 
at the disposal of the public. 

After a period of protection it is sure to be able to face world com¬ 
petition without protection as even without any form of help from the State 
it is already making slow' but sure progress. 

Even a free trader like Mill said—“The only case in which, on mere 
principles of political economy, protecting duties can be defensible, is where 
they art' imposed temporarily fespecially in a. young and rising nation) ill 
hopes of neutralising a foreign industry, in itself perfectly suitable to the 
circumstances of the country”. 

The consumption of glasswares in the country is not inconsiderable and 
is mi the increase. And unless the industry is (irmly established in India 
the drain incurred by the import of glass goods would not he successfully 
cheeked. In this connection it would not be out of place to mention that 
the glass products imported into India arc mostly from countries outside 
the British Empire countries which have adopted protection to foster 
their home industries. 

OS. In England prohibitive duties are. being imposed on luxury veget¬ 
ables. fruits, and flowers. Jn India we can certainly claim for this industry 
generally such prohibitive duties as would render effective help to the glass 
industry in India. In addition to such duties the Government can and 
should help the industry (1) by arranging loans from Banks or by supplying 
machinery the price to he paid by easy instalments; (21 by placing their 
orders with Indian Companies; f.'S) by insisting upon Government and Com¬ 
pany managed railways taking requirements from Indian companies; (4) by 
reducing railway freight for raw materials and finished goods. 

The import duty on blown glass, such as globes and chimneys, tumblers, 
etc., pressed glass articles such as salt cellars, oil cups, pressed tumblers, 
pressed dishes, etc., glass manufactured by lmmlworking process such as 
electric shades, gas shades, water jugs, etc., bottles of all kinds, should be 
increased to at least 50 per cent.. This increase in duty may he made for a 
period till the other facilities mentioned herein are granted. 

69. No industry in India will suffer on any account by the imposition 
of this duty, on the other hand new' industries, such as manufacturing of 
hurricane lanterns and other lamp parts will bo started. 
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It is earnestly desired that the Tariff Board should very sympathetically 
consider all minute details and give this industry the help which it so 
richly deserves. 

Question No. 5 (a). 

List uj articles inaiiui]uctu>red by the Bengal Glass Works Limited <>j Lam 

Da in Cantonment. 

1. Glass globes for Dietz hurricane lantorns patterns. 

2. Glass chimneys, 1" slip for wall lamps. 

3. Glass chimneys, i" slip for wall lamps. 

4. Glass chimneys, Eureka slip for wall lamps. 

5. Glass globes pinemoon Nos. 1, 2 and 3 for table lamps or platform 

lamp. 

6. Municipal oil pots. 

7. Chimneys, 14.'" wonder for hanging lamps. 

8. Chimneys, 20'" favourite for hanging lamps. 

!). Chimneys, 30'" favourite for hanging lamps. 

10. Chimneys, 40"" favourite for hanging lamps. 

11. Chimneys, Duplex for table lamps. 

12. Stoppered glass jars from J lb. capacity to 12 lbs. capacity. 

13. Glass globes for Kitson lamps. 

14. Glass globes for Autolux lamps. 

15. Gas shades. 

16. Electric shades (Irene pattern). 

17. Opal laugh am shades. 

18. Opal glaes bowls. 

19. Opal glass tumblers. 

20. Water tight well glasses 50 c.p. 100 c.p. 

21. Bulkhead glasses with flange or without flange. 

22. Adlake chimneys. 

23. Jena chimneys with holes. 

21. Globes for Washington lamps. 

25. Glass lubricators (cup shape or cylindrical). 

26. Specimen glass jars. 

27. Museum glass jars. 

28. Glass jars for B. L. & M. Cells. 

29. Rectangular glass jars. 

30. Glass paper weight. 

31. Glov bottles. 

32. Gas roof lamp globes 75" diameter. 

33. Oil roof lamp globes (flat bottom). 

34. Ono light globes for electric Fittings. 

35. Globes for Duplex fittings. 

36. Tost tubos. 

37. Syringes. 

38. Glass tubes for quinine tabloids. 

39. Specimen tubes. 

40. Conical urine glasses. 

41. Glass shades for mirador lamps. 

42. Unstoppered glass bottles both round narrow month and wide 

mouth from 1 oz. capacity to 4 lbs. capacity. 

43. Petri dishes with covers or without covers. 

44. Glass globes for potromax lamps, 300 c.p., 600 c.p. 
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Question No. 61. 


Form Nu. f. 



1028. 

1929. 

1930. 


Its, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Sand 

5,950 

5,472 

6,473 

Heavy chemicals 

6,092 

2,629 

2,919 

Soda ash 

11,740 

12,036 

13,166 

Saltpetre 

2,008 

1,947 

1,465 

Lime .... 

820 

283 

155 

Opal chemicals 

1,400 

1,000 

900 

Sundry chemicals 

350 

935 

739 

Furnace upkeep 

4.913 

1,884 

2,162 

Crucibles 

7,877 

6,150 

5,408 

Sundry stores 

2,200 

500 

400 

Coal 

20,346 

19,456 

20,091 

Wages 

49,099 

42,881 

41,077 

Racking 

5,023 

4,188 

5,715 

Salary 

10.319 

7,356 

6,590 

Rent 

2,624 

1,800 

1,475 

Miscellaneous 

10,757 

7,600 

7,621 

Motor car a nd lorry 
upkeep 

5,624 

5,300 

4,698 

Transport charges 

1.969 

1,253 

1,293 

Directors’ and audi¬ 
tors’ fees 

1,825 

2,092 

1,175 

Commission on sale 

1,754 

1,424 

1,584 


Question No. Cl. 
Form No. II. 


Expenses per 1 ton of glass. 


Rs. A. 

Raw materials— 

Soda asl.i . . . . 33 0 

Heavy chemicals . .40 

Sand.17 0 

Lime . . . .28 

Crucible . . . . 16 0 

Saltpetre . . . .70 
Furnace . . 11 0 

Coal.86 8 

Wages . . . . 95 8 


Packing 


Rs. A. 

. 21 0 

Miscellaneous 


. 26 8 

Salary 


. 20 0 

Directors’ and 

auditors’ 

fees 3 8 

Commission on 

sale 

. 13 0 

Motor and lorry upkeep 

. 11 8 

Mould 


. 6 0 


Total 

. 325 0 


(2) Letter No. T. T1./19 — 1 , tinted the, 17th Tteremhe.r. 1031 , from, the 
Bengal Glass Worts, Ltd. 


As directed hv your Chairman we have pleasure in 
the necessary informations required. 

1. Trice void for lime— Rs. 1-10-0 paid per maund 
Unslaked lime, delivered free to our works. 


submitting herealong 
(Factory Maund) of 
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2. Verify if coal consumption is 1\ tons per ton of melted glass or per 
ton of raw materials. —Our consumption of raw materials ill 9 pots at 500 
lbs. per pot is 4,500 lbs., i.e., about two tons. 

Coal consumption per day tor working 9 pots is 3 tons. Therefore, it is 
evident that we take 1} tons coal for smelting one ton of metal. 

3. Arerage proportion of unnsuable material per ton of coal bought and 
paid far over last fire years. —Cnusuable materials in coal are as under: — 

llubble .Average 15 per cent. 

Dust.Average 5 per cent. 

Tube representative specimen of finished articles and show hair viamj 
pieces go to one tan .—Breakages of hurricane globes. Eureka chimneys, (lein 
chimneys and 14" wonder chimneys- 

12 per cent, in annealing oven and cutting. 

1 per cent, in grinding. 

2 per cent, in transit during despatch. 

Articles blown per ton of melted glass. Breakages Finished articles. 


Per cent. Pieces. 

Hurricane globes 3,26-1 pieces at 11 oz. of 
gross weight per piece .15 2.(09 

Eureka chimneys 4.180 pieces at 8 oz. of 
gross weight, per piece . . . .15 3,80 s 

(Jem chimneys 8,900 pieces at 4 oz. ol ^ 

gross weight per piece . .15 7.010 

14" wonder chimneys 4.480 pieces at 8 oz. 
of gross weight per piece . .15 3.808 

5. Halo nee. sheet for fire years. Balance sheets for the years ended 30th 
September, 1920. 30th September. 1927, 30th September, 1928, 30th Septem¬ 
ber, 1929 and 30th September. 1930 (enclosed herewith).* 


(3) Letter No. T. It. I'tO- 5, dated the lUth December, 19?, 1, from the. Bengal 

(Hass Works, T.td. 

L beg to supplement my statement in answers to your questionnaires as 
also the" evidence which T have given before your Board with the following 
statement. This escaped my notice at the time of drafting my replies. 

“ Bv the increase of duty in chemicals, crucibles, machineries, etc., the 
glass manufacturers who use these chemicals, etc., will lia.ve to boar the 
increased duty. My suggestion is that, such increased duty should be 
refunded lo the bond fide gloss manufacturers. This will thus minimise to 
a certain extent the indirect effect of the new taxation. This may be done 
by asking either importers or those who deal in such materials to apply to the 
Collector'of Customs with the certificates from such glass manufacturers who 
either indent or purchase them from stockists. T understand this procedure 
had been followed in Japan to help their infant industries.” 

* Not printed. 
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THE BENGAL GLASS WORKS, LTD. 

B.—Okai,. 


Evidence of Mr. D. N. SEN, Director, the Bengal Glass Works, 
Ltd., recorded at Calcutta, on Thursday, the 
17th December, 1931. 

President..— Mr. Sen, vou represent the -Bengal Glass Works, Limited? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. — You have sent in a letter to us in which you ask that as the 
replies to some of the questions are of a confidential nature, you would like 
us to regard them as such ? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —The.ro is one little difficulty with regard to that question. It 
is necessary lor us, if we are to submit anything like a complete report to the 
Government of India, that the facts regarding the. glass industry in India 
should be. stated in lull. But T quite recognise at the same time that indivi¬ 
dual factories may have difficulties if certain facts are disclosed in the report. 
Suppose we arranged it. in this way : if there are replies to any particular 
questions which you consider in your own interests should be kept confidential, 
we state those facts in Iho course of our report, but tee undertake not to 
disclose the name of your factory, would that be all right? 

Mr. Sen. -Yes. that would be all right.. It, is only the portions where we 
deal with our sales tlmi should he kepi as confidential. There, are certain 
competing firms which may take advantage of the names of parties. Suppos¬ 
ing a certain partv does not huv anything from our competitors and hnvs only 
from us say Us. 10.000 or Ks. 20,000 worth of goods, they will all rush to that 
party and try to get him. 

Mr. Kohinitoohi. —\ow that you have told us that, it would he much better if 
you could indicate exact!v what answers you would like us to be treated as 
confidential ? 

Mr. Sen. _The estimate of sales which we have given on the last page. 

President. —Only that particular statement? 

Mr. SUni. -Yps. 

rrexirfmt.— Ts there anything, rlsn? 

Mr. Sen. _Take for instance tin- statement showing the cost of production 

per lb. Those calenhitions we think we have found out here. I do not know 
whether others also have found them out in this country. They may not tie 
very confidential. Vn.it T do not object if they go in the report. 

President. —It is only in regard to the statement of sales that you want the 
information to he treated ns confidential. 


Mr. Sen.- Yes. 

President .—You are a Director of the Bengal Glass Works, Limited? 


Mr. Sen. Yes, I am. 

President '.—T take it that you represent on the Board of Directors, the 
Managing Agents? 

Mr. Sen .—That is right. 

P resident. —That is to sav, you nre one of the Directors nominated hy the 
1 Vine • 

Manager - v 3 onts ' ? 

Mr. Sen. -Yes. , r T?hinhirn Peer Mahomed and 

President.- —-The Managing Agents are Me— 


Company? 

Mr. Sen .—Yes. 

President .—The Gla*s Works 
belonged to Messrs. Klu alniU P< 1 


„t Bombav which your 
Mahomed and Company. 


Company bought 
Am I right? 
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Mr. Sen. —Yes, that was a proprietary concern. 

President. —Your Company bought those works in 19.19? 

Mr. Sen. —That is right. 

President. —And operations started in 1920? 

Mr. Sen.— Yes. 

President. —What exactly was the consideration which was given by the 
Bengal Glass Works, Ltd., to Messrs. Khrahini Peer Mahomed and Company 
for the factory at Bombay? 

Mr. Sen. —We paid Rs. 50,000 in respect of fhe goodwill of the Company 
and 6,900 shares, fully paid up, to the original proprietor. That, came to 
Us. 1,19,000. 

President. —What is the par value of the share? 

Mr. Sen. —At the present moment, after capital has been reduced, the value 
of the share is Rs. 2. Originally it was Rs. 10, of which we had called for 
Rs. 2-8-0 on application and Its. 2-8-0 on allotment. As we had lost heavily, we 
thought that it was no use showing the loss- -assets which were not. represented 
by capital; so we reduced the value. The present value is Rs. 2, fully paid up. 

President.-— Altogether it is 70,000 shares? 

Mr. Sen. —Yos. 

President. —Out of that, the Managing Agents hold how many? 

Mr. Sen. —The Managing Agents are holding about. 30.000 shares. 

President. —At the present value of Rs. 2 per share? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —That is the paid up value? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President .—It represents Rs. 60,000? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. That is the value of the shares directly held by the Manag¬ 
ing Agents. There are other shares owned by friends and relations of the 
Managing Agents. 

President. —Those are not included in the thirty thousand? 

Mr. Sen. —-No. 

President .—They come out of the. balance of forty thousand? 

Mr Sen. —Yes. 

President .—The actual amount paid in cash was Rs. 50,000? 

Mr. Sen .—Actually we paid Rs. 50,000 in cash and the balance was paid in 
fully paid up shares. 

President. —I don't suppose you were able to bring over to Calcutta any of 
the plant. 

Mr. Sen. —Some parts of the plant of course we did bring in. 

President.. —What was the sort of plant that you brought from Bombay to 
Calcutta? 

Mr. Sen .—We brought out from Bombay Black-stone engines; we brought out 
two boilers also. We dismantled the factory there and brought out, the chimney. 
The hosting machines also we brought from Bombay. Another cutting machine 
which we could not operate was also brought from Bombay. 

President .—What about the buildings and land? 

Mr. Ben.—That was all sold. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Was your factory in oper^.pn before Von took ovorthe 
Peer Mahomed Glass works? lMW ' 


Mr. Sen. —No. The Peei Malumiai {!{ 

Calcutta factory started operations in 3920* * ° rks 

Mr. Rahimtoola—The factory which was 
simply brought out herds " ;ls m existence 

Mr. Sen— No, wc bright it at „ later date. 


e bought in 1919. The 
in Bombay you 
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Mr. liahimloola. —I want to know whether the Bengal Glass Works was in 
working order before you took over the Peer Mahomed Glass Works? 

Mr. Sen. —In 1919, the Company was floated and we bought the Peer 
Mahomed Glass Works as a going concern. In 1.919, that Company was work¬ 
ing in Bombay and then we started operations in Caleutta in 1920 when the 
buildings were completed. 

Mr, Rahimtoola. —Do I understand that the Bengal Glass Works, Limited, 
was formed after the purchase of the Peer Mahomed Glass Works in Bombay? 

Mr. Sen. —The Company was first formed. The Company purchased the 
Peer Mahomed Glass works in 1919. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The Company was formed with the object of running it 
in Calcutta? 

Mr. Sen. —We purchased the Peer Mahomed Glass Works and wanted to run 
it as a branch show, because then the factory was working on a profitable basis. 
The main factory was not started then. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I don't quite follow yet. The Company was formed in 
Calcutta with the object of running a factory in Bombay? 

Mr. Sea.—Both in Calcutta and in Bombay. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That is exactly mv point. There was no factory, before 
you took up the Peer Mahomed Glass Works, in Calcutta. 

Mr. Sen. —In Calcutta, the Bengal Glass Works had no factory then. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. -Exactly. Therefore the purpose of forming the Company 
first, was to run the Bombay show? 

Mr. Sen. -Yes. 

Mr. liahimloola. —The factory was in Bombay and the Board of Directors 
of the Bengal Glass Works were in Calcutta. 

Mr. Sen.- Some in Bombay and some in Calcutta. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Therefore the purpose of the Company was to run the 
Bombay show from Calcutta? 

Mr. Sen. —We had always thought of starting another factory simultaneously 
in Calcutta. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Have you two factories or one? 

Mr. Sen. —Only one. We stopped working the Bombay factory. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.- -When did yon stop working the Bombay factory? 

Mr. Sen. -At the end of 192f> and beginning of 1927. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You dosed the. Bombay factory then? 

Mr. ,Sen.--Yes. 

President. —Coining to your reply to Question 4, I should like to know how 
exactly you work out this calculation regarding the capacity of the factory. 
That has caused mo n little difficulty. Your statement is that the full capacity 
of the factory is 270,000 lbs. of glass per month. 

Mr. Sen .—That is right. 

President.—That is roughly equivalent to 1.700 tons a year. 

Mr, Sen .— Yes. 

President. —At present you sav for want of orders you are working to ft 
third of your capacity? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President,. —That would mean approximately about .100 tons a year ? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President - -T mean, at your present rate of output: is that the position? 

Mr. Sen. -Yes. 

President. —What T want to get at is whether we can take your figures of 
capacity and of output in terms of weight as more or less accurate for our 
nurnosc. T take it, tlia 1 most of vonr outniii which consists of globes, chimneys 
and various pieces of glassware of that, kind would generally for trade purposes 

Q 


e.TSSR 
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be estimated not in terms o£ weight but in terms of the number of pieces Am 
f right? 

Mr. Si'n. —No. Excuse me, it is not. so. 

President.— Will you explain to me what the position is? 

Mr. i Sen.- -The cost of production that we find out in manufacturing glass 
is not by pieces but bv weight. We calculate that the capacity ol a chamber 
or crucible, is, say 000 lbs. in that crucible of BOO lbs. capacity, if T charge the 
raw materials, it must lie somewhere about 000 lbs. It may be 000 lbs. or it 
may even be 500 lbs. f shall explain to you presently. At the time of pot 
charging, as we call it. what we do is we first charge the pot- and allow the 
glass to settle down after a period. If that is not just the period that we want 
to allow for glass to settle down and the second charge is done earlier, T may 
not put <100 lbs. in that chamber. That- is a matter of inspection. It there is 
any irregularity we may not put in 000 lbs. We may put in 500 lbs. But 
whatever it is we have seen from calculation that we cannot use for manufac¬ 
turing purposes more than 350 lbs. of glass from the chamber. 

President. —May I take it then that the capacity of the, crucible is 000 
lbs. ? 

Mr. Sen .—As at present, yes. 

President. —If you operate the crucible with a normal capacity of 000 lbs., 
you would be able to get melted glass to the extent of 050 ibs. 

Mr. Sen. —I will get more melted glass but the melted glass suitable for use 
would be only 350 lbs. 

President. —That is what T mean. The melted glass which can be used for 
the purpose of manipulation would be roughly 350 lbs. 

Mr. Sea.—350 to 360 lbs. 

President. —Out of 600 lbs. you will get 350 ibs. which can be used for the 
purpose of manufacturing glass? 

Mr. Sen.—Yes. 

President. —You have got four furnaces, haven’t you? 

Mr. Sen. — Yes. 

President. —There, is nothing to prevent you from operating nil the four 
furnaces? 

Mr. Sen .—Nothing. 

President. —Or would you use one furnace as n stand-by? 

Mr. Sen. —If wo get sufficient orders to enable us to work nil the four 
furnaces, we will keep a fifth furnace as a stand-by. 

President .—Each furnace has got 9 crucibles? 

Mr. Sen .— Yes. 

President. —T,et us take it roughly out of eac-h furnace you get 3,150 lbs. of 
melted glass in the course of 24 hours? 

Mr. Sen .—Yes, about 3,000 lbs. 

President. —That is what you get in the shape of melted glass suitable for 
the manufacture of glassware in the course of 24 hours. 

Mr. Sen .—You are right. 

President. —That for four furnaces will give you about 12,000 lbs. 

Mr. Sen .— Yes. 

President. —A'on work 2fi days, don’t you? 

Mr. Sen .— Yes. 

President.—' That gives you 317,200 lbs. Approximately you have taken the 
figure of 317,000 lbs. as a safe figure. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. In these figures there might be some difference. 

President.--But this is the basis on which you have calculated? 

Mr. Sen, —Yes, 
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President. —-Therefore this figure of 270,000 lbs. a month represents really 
the amount of melted glass? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President.— -Therefore in terms of finished glass the figure would he less? 

Mr. Sen. —Naturally. 

President .—What do you reckon as the wastage either by breakage or ill 
any other form between milled glass and finished glass? 

Mr. Sen. —Originally it was 25 per cent, ft has come down to 15 per cent, 
now. 

President. —That, is to say if you make an allowance of 15 per cent, on 
the output of melted glass, you get approximately the output of finished 
glass ? 

Mr. Sen. —Approximately. 

President .—There is no other factor to be taken into account? 

Mr. Sen.- -No. It all depends on the nature of the article we manufacture. 
If we had been manufacturing only thin chimneys and hurricane lantern globes, 
the rejections might, vary. As we are making a variety of goods—some are 
thick, some are heavy and some are, thin—the average is 15 per cent. Tf we 
make only thin goods, the breakages will lie more. 

President. —We shall take 15 per cent, as the normal average loss due to 
breakage. 

Mr. Sen. —Y'os. 

President .—Now taking the list- of articles that you give here on page 11. 
may I take it that the greater part of your output, is in the form of lnmpwnre? 

Mr. Sen .—That was usually the case, hut in the last two years it is bottles 
and lamp ware in the proportion of half and half on account of the orders that 
we. are getting for bottles. As we are getting less orders for chimneys and 
lampwaro, we have to fall back on this other branch. 

President. —The bottles that you make are generally phials, aren’t they? 

Mr. Sen.- -Wo generally make tincture series bottles. 

President .—What are they? 

Mr. Se.n .—Nor keeping tinctures. 

President. -We might comprehensively classify them as phials? 

Mr. Sen .—Yes. By bottles we mean round bottles. By phials we mean 
dispensing bottles. 

President.- .-With regard to the question of location of vour factory 1 take 
it that the great advantage of Calcutta ns a centre for the glass industry is 
that you are very near the market? 

Mr. Sen.— Yes. 

President .—Also you are nearer the coal-fields than up-country centres where 
the gloss industry is now carried on? 

Mr. Sen .—Quite. 

President .—Then as far as soda ash and other imported chemicals are con¬ 
cerned you are right on the spot and von don’t- hear any freight. 

Mr. Sen.- —No. 

President.-— Also you get. a fairly abundant supply of skilled labour if you 
want to recruit it? 

Mr. Sen.- -Yes. 

President.-—On the other hand you will admit flint as far as materials like 
sand are. concerned you are at a disadvantage, and while you can be sure of 
getting a sufficient supply of labour, your labour is likely to be more expensive in 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Sen .—That was the cose in the beginning hut in these days we are 
getting plentv of trained glass blowers and other labour on account of various 
factories being started every day. There is no difficulty about labour in 
Calcutta now. 

Q 2 
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President. —Obviously the rate of wages in a plaee like Calcutta where there 
is considerable demand for skilled mechanical labour would be higher than in 
upcountry centres. 

Mr. Sen.- -Naturally, of course in places like Kirovabad where practically 
everyone is a glass blower, labour is cheaper than in Calcutta. 

President.—You are at present doing most of your work niter the melting 
stage by band and therefore it is very likely that the main item of cost, in 
your factory would be labour? 

Mr. Sen.- That is right. 

President. -And so long, therefore, as you are dependent upon hand labour 
the fact that you are situated in a plaee where the rates of wages are likely 
to be higher would operate as a somewhat unfavourable factor, whereas, on the 
other hand, if your factory wore equipped with mechanical appliances tee fact 
that you are in Calcutta would he a factor in your favour? 

Mr. Sen .—Rut the fact remains what percentage of the money one has to 
spend on labour. 

President.- T notice from your figures that much the biggest item of cost 
is labour. 

Mr. Sen.- -Yes. \Ve pay about Us. 42,000 during the year. 

President.. —it. is very nearly 100 rupees per ton of glass. 

Mr. Sen. —It depends on the nature of the industry. Also it may be that 
you may get labour cheaper there, but whether labour is cheap or costly 
depends on efficiency; you cannot deduce that from the rate of wages. In 
Upper India they are less efficient, on account of the climate. 

President., —Suppose you look at it this way : instead of considering the 
aggregate amount which you dispense in wages in a year, if you take the 
amount of money that you pay on labour per ton of glass produced, that 
gives you the real test? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —if your cost of labour per ton of glass is Us, 95, that makes 
allowance straightaway for the factor of efficiency, and you need not consider 
that, factor any further. But dor.'t you think that while a glass works makes 
glass mostly by hand labour the rate of wages in the locality where the factory 
operates is a matter of very considerable importance? 

Mr. Sen. It, is so. 

President .—I quite understand at the same time that, from the point of 
view of coal and nearness to the market Calcutta has obvious advantages. 

Mr. Sen.- Yes. 

I'rcsid'-nt .—At present you are working to a third of your capacity : how 
exactly is the restriction carried out? There are two ways of restricting 
output. You can either operate all your plnnl for a limited part of the year 
or you can operate a limited part of the plant for the whole year. 

Mr. Sen. —For the last two years we have operated only a third of our plant 
throughout the year. 

President.—II rar many furnaces arc you working? 

Mr. Sen. We have been working two and worked three six years back. 
Vie never worked four, but at present, we are operating only one furnace. I 
want to make it clear that when I say we were Operating three furnaces the 
furnaces had 400 lbs. chamber and five chambers, but I am having nine 
chambers with (500 lbs. capacity now. 

President ..—So that it, is really by limiting the number of furnaces operated 
that; you are restricting your output? 

Mr. Sen. —That is correct. 

President .-—T take it that the practice in your works is that once you start 
the furnace, the furnace is operated continuously whereas the actual manipula¬ 
tion is done only hv day? 

Mr. Sen. —That is correct- 
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President. —flow many hours is your shift? 

Mr. Sen .—Eight hours. 

President. —So that while the furnace is operated 24 hours the actual manu¬ 
facture goes on for eight hours ? 

M r. Sen. —That is correct. The position is this that after the work is 
finished you have got to charge the raw materials and you must allow sufficient 
time for melting the raw material for the glass to be ready the noxt morning, 
so that, although we are not manufacturing ull the time we are allowing time for 
making the glass ready. 

President. —That is to say you start your furnace, do all the initial heating 
and the furnace starts work. You wait for 24 hours before you get, your 
molted glass and then you work for eight hours on the amount of melted 
glass that you can dispose of in the course of eight, hours. The furnace goes 
on operating iu the meantime and goes on practically right through the year? 

Mr. Sen. —That is right. 

President. —Coming now to your answer to question 12, does that give a 
complete list, of all the materials that you use? 

Mr. Hen. —Yes, all the materials for the ordinary glass that we make. 

President. —You mean the kind of glass lor chimneys : for phials do you 
want a different composition? 

Mr. Sen .—if we want to make phials alkali free we want a different composi¬ 
tion. 

President .—Taking the globes and phials that you are making now you 
want more or loss the same composition? 

Mr. Sen. —With slight variations. Take for example the battery jars that 
wo manufacture. The glass must stand high pressure, and that has got to 
puss through 10,000 megohm test and for that quality of glass the whole hatch 
huts got to be changed. 

President.- That rather interrupts your melting, does it not? 

Mr. Sen.—No. 

President. —What T mean is this: you have only one furnace working now. 

Mr. Sen .—But with separate chambers. 

President. —You use different crucibles? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —The point T want to be sure about, is this : do 1 take this as 
the quantity of materials that you use per ton of melted glass or finished 
glass? You give these quantities. 2.270 lbs. of sand. 075 lbs. of soda and so 
on. Supposing I put these quantities into the furnace can 1 depend upon it 
that out of that batch I cun get one ton of finished glass or only one ton of 
molted glass? 

Mr. Sen. -One ton of finished glass. 

President .—The total of these figures is 3.251!; out of that you get 2,240 
lbs. of finished glass, therefore there is wastage of 1,013 lbs.? 

Mr. S<’n .—That is right. 

President. That represents on the quantity of original butch a wastage, of 
31 per cent. ? 

Mr. Sc n.—30-31 por cent., is the wastage. 

President. —Therefore that represents loss in melting and also loss by 
breakage. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes, but a certain percentage is recoverable. 

President. — 1 am coming ho that point, later. Taking simply the amount- of 
finished glass that you get. may I take it that 31 per cent, represents loss in 
melting and loss by breakage during the process of manufacture? 

Mr. Sen - That is correct. This point would he clear if T give you sonix 
details. T have got a note here which 1 will read to you— 

“ In the month of May 247 pots worked—we did not work on Sundays 
and wo put a third chargo on Sundays and therefore our produc- 
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tion on Monday is more. That gives you, calculating threft 
charges lor Monday, 10,219 lbs. in the following way. Wo allow 
120 lbs. per pot and that would be 29,(>I0 lbs. and 9 pots we allow 
20 lbs. at the bottom which we cannot work because it goes ab¬ 
solutely through the bottom of the |x>L. That gives you 12 pots at 
2(1 lbs.; that is 210 I lx. or a total of 29,880 and there is still 10,.'109 
lbs. over and above all ibis. W e have been trying to calculate even 
one ounce of glass winch nobody has done, and this T suggest 
should be kept a secret. 1'ivon then we cannot account for 10,1109 
lbs. of glass. We do not know where the glass has gone.” 

President. —I can quite understand that when you put these materials into 
your furnace a certain uniouut escapes us gas. 

Mr. Sen. —For that wc allow only 10 lbs. out of 000 lbs. as clt'ervcscciieo 
and that is only soda ash and nothing else. 

President. —But 1 find that generally the figure that is taken in the text 
books is somewhere about 10 per cent. 

Mr. Sen. —I don’t know 7 but 10 lbs. is what we. allow from our experience. 

President. .That is only 1 -J per cent., this loss in melting. 

Mr. Sen. —We have been considering this question. We brought the 
Industrial Chemist of the Department of Industries and consulted him. Tie 
said that the effervescence of soda ash was the reason. That is our experience. 
Between the charging of the raw materials and the glass being ready the 
only wastage is 10 lbs. of soda ash. 

President. —Are you quite eerluin that this very large leakage that you 
cannot account for does not occur in the process of melting? 

Mr. Sen. —We thought that probably the.re. must he something wrong with 
tihe chambers and although they are guaranteed to be of 000, 800 or 000 lbs. 
capacity as a matter of fact the cubic content was either 400 or oOO, so we 
wanted to test that and in so doing we had naturally to weigh every ounce of 
glass. We took the precise weight ot the raw materials and then next 
morning when the glass was ready wo took tire whole liquid out and weighed it 
again. 

President.- And you found out that the difference represented only 1J 
per cent. ? 

Mr. Sen. —That is right. Then, as i said, we consulted the Industrial 
Chemist and he said effervescence of soda ash was the reason for the loss. 1 
don't know if you have got. nnv information from other factories that there 
is more effervescence. There is another matter. There are the cullels that 
attach themselves to the pipe after blowing. That weighs 75 lbs.: then 15 
lbs. is pot cleaning. After the glass is ready there is a sort, of cream on the 
mouth of the pot. that weighs 15 lbs. Then comes the pot bottom which is 20 
lbs. and then comes effervescence which is 10 lbs. That makes a total of 1.20 
lbs. for each pot of 000 lbs. 

President. -That gives you a loss of 20 per cent.? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —That is apart from loss by breakage? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —This is the melted glass that you can use for purposes of 
manufacture? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes, we can use this for manufacturing pressed glussware. We 
cannot afford to waste 120 tbs. of glass from each pot. We have paid for all 
the materials and we must utilise this 120 lbs. If we start press machines, 
we cun utilise, this glass. There won't be tins wastage of 75 lbs. as pipe 
cullets, 15 Ills, as pot cleaning and other wastages which go to make this 120 
lbs. 

President. —How exactly would you use pressed glass? 

Mr. Sen. —I could not toll you, because I have not succeeded in making 
pressed glass. 
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President. —I’orsonally, looking at it ns a layman I should say tho glass 
that you ounnoL recover from the bottom of the pot is irrecoverable whether 
you want pressed glass or some other kind. 

Mr. Sen. —Quito so. 

President. —Wlial about the glass that you lose in the pipe? 

Mr. Sen. — I will get 73 lbs. 

President. —TTow is it that you can utilise that for the pressed glass and 
not lor blown glass. 

Mr. Sen. —Tn a biown^glass you have to make a bubble which is attached to 
the pipe. When an article is blown out certain portion is remaining fixed on 
to tho pipe. 

President. —1 see your point. My point is this: if instead of making blown 
glass you are making pressed glass, then naturally you avoid the wastage in 
the. pipe, because the pipe is not used. 

Mr. Sen. —Quite right. 

President. —The glass that you have actually lost in the pipe when you are 
making blown glass cannot be recovered for the purpose of making some other 
kind of glassware. 

Mr. Sen. —Except by remclting. 

President. —You use it as cullct? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes, they are collected together. 

President .—The question of pressed glassware is important in this respect 
that you avoid wastage. 

Mr. Sen. —There are very important questions connected with that. The 
system of blowing that we have in this country is different from that of other 
countries. Tn other countries they have introduced a new system of blowing 
by which the. wastage in the top and the bottom portions are reduced. Those 
portions which have to lie cut out are reduced. Suppose we make hurricane 
lantern chimneys, certain portions which bulge out have to lie cut out. If it 
is cut by machine there is practically no wastage. There the effort must be of 
a glass manufacturer to minimise the wastage, not to produce more broken 
glass but to produce more finished glass. 

President.- -Supposing for the sake of argument we accepted 20 per cent, 
as the loss in melting when you make blown glass, it could lie reduced to say 
15 per cent, if you make both biowu and pressed glass. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —To that you add the loss by breakage of 15 per cent. Then 
you get the total loss of 30 per cent. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —That is roughly how you calculate? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —We can take it that the proportion of soda to sand that you give 
in tliis composition is the normal proportion that you use in your works? 

Mr. Sen.-- Yes. 

President. —That is to say about 30 per cent, of the weight of sand? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President.- -Have you any objection to giving us the prices of your sand, 
soda and lime? 

Mr. Sen. —We have given the price of sand iii answer to question 1G. 

Mr. lioag .—You have given only the freight. 

President. —T want the price at the place of origin phis the cost of transport. 

Mr. Sen.- We are buying at As. 10-G per maund f.o.r. Dura llum Canton¬ 
ment. 

President. —This Tts. 30 for cartage and lis. 30 for loading and unloading 
have got to be added to f.o.r. figure. 

Mr. Sen. —Its. fiO have to be added on 517 mounds. 
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President .—Have you got tho figure of cost of sand delivered at the works? 

Mr. Sen .—No. 

President.— -1 suppose we ean work that out. 

Mr. Sen .—Yes. 

President. —What about your soda? 

Mr. Sen .—We. were buying at Its. 140 a ton. 

President. —That is lls. 7 a ewt. 

Mr. Sen. —It has increased just now to Its. 148. 

President. —Does that represent the cost at your works? 

Mr. Seri. —Yes, delivered at our works. We arrange to take delivery in 
our lorries. That is their ex-godown rate. 

President. What about lime? 

Mr. Sen. —We ar<5 buying lime at Its. 1-12-0 per maund or Its. 1-8-0 per 
maund. 

President. —Would you mind looking it up and sending us tho correct figure 
lator on? 

Mr. Sen. —1 shall send you the correct figure. 

President. -This temporary rebate which you got in 1924, how long did 
you have this? 

Mr. Sen. —Only for a few months—6 or 7 months. 

President .—How do you account for the sporadic generosity on the part 
of the raihvays? 

Mr. Sen .—I cannot explain. It was withdrawn oven without notice. 

President .—That is the East Indian Railway? 

Mr. Sen .—Yes. Wo approached the Manager and he said that he cannot 
give any more concession. Wo had boon trying for a reduction in i'ruight for 
coal and they gave us this concession for sand. It is a sort of an eyewash. 

President .—It works out at As. 9 per ton of glass. 

Mr. Sen .—Yes. 

President .—There is very little in it. 

Mr. Sen .—Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—You got it without asking for it? 

Mr. Sen .—We have been trying for a cheaper freight for all the raw 
materials we carry and a concession rate for our finished goods. 

President .—At present all the crucibles that you are using are imported 
ones? 

Mr. Sen .—Yes. 

President .—Y’ou have not tried the crucibles made in Bengal? 

Mr. Sen.- -Yes, we have. They were successful in the beginning when they 
were at 700° temperature and when they were actually put into the main 
furnace, after 17$ hours they collapsed. Of course the process by which they 
were making was a different process, bin they have taken up the line in right 
earnest. There would be no difficulty about crucibles. 

President.— You are not in a position at present to speak from experience. 
They are still in tho experimental stage. £ 

Mr. Sen .—Yes, there is no reason to believe that it would not he possible 
for them to make it. 

President .—In other parts of the country they are using crucibles made 
locally and I don’t see why it should be impossible for you to do it. 

Mr. Sen. There would lie no difficulty as regards crucibles. We are trying 
to eliminate soda ash also. That sounds something very peculiar and new. 
We are going to make this from the salt cake. 

President .—Where do you get yon" salt cake? 
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people and from those who manufacture sulphuric acid. 

President .—It is a by-product of hydrochloric acid. 

Mr. Sen.— I don’t know. I think it is a by-product of sulphhuric acid. 

President.—I should have thought that it would be rather difficult in India 
considering the small scale on which our chemical factories are being run now 
to get salt cake in sufficient quantities. 

Mr. Sen. —Sulphuric acid is manufactured on a commercial basis in Bombay 
and in Bengal. There are two or three factories in Bengal. 

President. —You don’t know the total quantity that they are making. 

Mr. Sen. —Even if we get 50 per cent., that will be enough. 

President. —You can supplement your soda ash by salt cake, but then it 
will depend partly on the price that you have to pay for salt calie. 

Mr. Sen _That is very cheap. 

President. —You have given here the price for crucibles as Its. 54 and Its. 42. 
Do these figures allow for breakages in transit? 

Mr. Sen. —No. 

President. —That is to say Rs. 54 is the price that you pay on the whole 
consignment. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —What breakages do you generally get in transit? 

Mr. Sen. —If we are lucky, there is no breakage. Wo get 10 pieces at 
a time and if one piece is broken, the loss comes to 10 per cent. 

President. —So that in taking your cost ws have to add 10 per cent, to this 
figure. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. I think we have explained that in our replies to the 
questionnaire. 

President. —This is the current price. 

Mr. Sen. —Rs. 54 is the present price. 

President .—The reduction in Japanese exchange recently must make a 
certain difference. 

Mr. Sen. —It is very uncertain. 

President. —All that I am trying to get at is that this Rs. 54 represents the 
price on Japanese exchange before the ban on the export of gold. 

Mr. Sen. —No, it was last month. 

President. —October? 

Mr. Sen. —November. Rs. 54 is the latest price that we paid. 

President. —Probably the price might be a little lower now. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —Exchange has come down to 157. 

Mr. Sen. —Orders have been placed at this price.- 

President. —I understand that in most of these cases the invoices are made 
out in yen currency, so that the fluctuations in exchange fall upon you, is not 
that so? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —Are these figures that you give in answer to question 30 in rupees 
per month? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —I come to question 36. I should like you to explain to me 
how exactly you calculate the consumption of coal. 

Mr. Sen .—I will explain to you our method. Whatever material, either 
raw material or coal is used, it is weighed before it is used. We know that 
coal is consumed in various departments; first in the furnace, second in the 
annealing chambers, third glory hole, fourth cutting and fifth in the boiler. 
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\Ve know how much coal is being put- in the furnace per day «nd every 
night. We know how much coal is used for the annealing chambers per day 
as also every night and so on. We weigh each time Ijelorc. coal is put into 
tho furnace. We have standard baskets and we know the basket is weighing 
bo much. Tf so many baskets of eoal ure used, wu naturally conclude, that so 
many maunds are consumed. 

President.— --That is the principal factor on which your calculations are 

made? 

Mr. Sen. —Yea. 

President. —May I take it that your calculation comes to this that you 
know how much coal goes into voir furnace precisely? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President.- —Supposing your furnace melts in the course, of 24 hours say 2 
tons of melted glass, you know in the course of that 24 hours into the furnace 
has gone say II tons of coal. The furnace has consumed If tons of coal. The 
furnace has melted 2 tons of glass. Therefore you know that the consumption 
of cohI par ton of glass is If. Is that mainly the method of calculation? It 
lakes 21 hours for a furnace to melt, glass. In the course of 21 horn's if the 
furnace has consumed 3 tons of coal, the consumption of coal per quantity of 
melted glass that you get out of the furnace in 24 lioims gives you the average 
figuro 

Mr. Sen.--That is right. 

President. —That is the method of calculation? 

Mr. San. —Yes. 

President. —Oil that basis you calculate that one ton of melted glass means a 
consumption of 1.1 tons of coal. 

Mr. San. —Yes. 

President. —And another ton of cool for the finishing processes? 

Mr. ,Sen.--Yes. 

President. —Altogether therefore your calculation is that per ton of finished 
glass you consume 2} tons 

Mr. Sen.- -Yes. 

President. —I should like before i go on to the cost statements to make 
quite sure that 1 understand the calculations precisely. J.et me put it this 
way. For finishing one ton of gluss you require one ton of coal. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —For melting one ton of glass in furnace, you require t'f> tons 
of coal, is that right? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —The point on which i want to ask your opinion is this. You told 
me a little while ago that your furnace works continuously. The manipulation 
is done only during the day of one shill of b hours. 

Mr. Sen.— Yes. 

President. —Can you tell me as your factory is equipped at present whether 
you are able in the course of a working day of K hours to utilise the whole 
of the melted glass that you get in 24 hours? 

Mr. Sen- -Yes, the whole of it. The glass that is ready inside the 
chambers, I must blow out. Unless of course for certain reasons that men 
do nut come or it is absolutely impossible, in that case we leave out one or 
two pots; otherwise vve must manufacture molten glass from all the 9 
rhambere. 

President. —There is no lag at all between the production of melted glass 
and the manipulation of it ns the factory works at present? I will toll you 
precisely what my difficulty is at present. If your furnace worked 24 hours 
and produced melted glass which was in excess of what your blowers and 
other workers in the factory could manipulate in the course of the working 
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day, then obviously it would moan that your furnace would he receiving more 
heat than it really deserves. 

Mr. Sen. —No. 

President.—A certain amount of coal, instead of actually inciting would 
these merely prevent the glass from setting so to speak. 

Mr. Sen. —Whatever molten glass we get ready in the morning or during 
the course of the day wo finish the same day. All the 9 pots do not get 
ready all of a sudden. At 8 o'clock wo get two or three chambers ready and 
during the Course of the day others get ready and as they are ready we 
finish them, unless there arc any technical reasons for not doing so. Suppos¬ 
ing we require the liquid glass free from air bubble, wo probably leave 
one pot to start early the following morning. Otherwise as a rule we finish 
ail the pots the same day. 

President. —This quantity of 1.1 tons of coal, is it actually calculated ou 
the melted glass obtained or on the quantity of materials that go into the 
pots; in other words do you use IT tons of coal per ton of melted glass or per 
ton of materials ? 

Mr. Sen. —Per ton of melted glass. 

President. —Are you quite sure? 

Mr. Sen.- L think so. 

President. — 1 am rather doubtful. I will tell you why. If you look at 
your cost figures (page HI) you will find that the charges for coal are given 
as Rs. dO-8-O. 

Mr. Sen.- -I shall explain that. We have shown this per ton of gluss. In 
this connection I want to tell you one thing. We have to get, 5 tons of coal in 
order to utilise li or 4 tons. We are getting lot) tons of coal every month. 

We have to pay for 100 tons of coal—no matter whether I get 150 tons of 

coal or 120 tons of coal, 20 tons of rubble and 10 tons of dust. Our 100 

tons have to be calculated oil the weighment, at the u eigh-bridge and wo 
may get 100 tons because as they are unloaded at the station something 
might he stolen on the way. All the same, the hill is for 100 tons and we 
have to calculate our costs on 100 tons of coal including rubble and dust. 

President. —You have had sufficient experience of that. Generally what is 
the proportion of usable material that you get in the matter of coal? Would 
you mind looking that up and lotting us know. T should like you to give me, 
according to your experience, the percentage of non-usable material in the 
coal that you get? 

Mr. Hen.- It is most unfortunate, and 1 have to admit to my utter shame, 
that the orders placed with the European firms can be depended upon to give 
consistently satisfactory supplies. We have always been buying from Messrs. 
Andrew Yule and Company. Their prices wore very high; so we. purchased 
from other firms. The first supply was all right lmt the second supply was not 
satisfactory. Out of 19 tons we, got 15 tons only of usable material. The 
construction of our furnace is such that we cannot use smaller sizes of coal. 

President. —Could you use slack coal in your furnace? 

Mr. Sen. —No. We cannot use even .Iberia. We have to use only 
Ranigunj because the other coal clinkers. 

President. —Unless you have some kind of mechanical equipment for using 
inferior grades of coal, you will have to throw them away? 

Mr. Sen. —In a tank furnace, they can be used. 

President.. What do you do with them? 

Mr. Sen. —We re-sell them and get as much as \vc can. That is what, tvo 
do. I don’t know that I should tell you that. 

President. —On the other hand if you made a contract with the (.’oul Com¬ 
pany for superior grades of coal. 

Mr. Sen. —Our contracts are for hand picked supplies, but they will give 

us any kind of loading. 
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President.— If you have such a largo percentage us 10 per coni, haven’t you 
got u right of action? 

Mr. Sen. —Wo have the right of rejecting the whole wagon. 

President,. —You might make a note of that point and let us know later. 

Mr. Ren. —Yes. 

President. —Corning hack to the question of coal consumption, that is also 
a point that you will please look up whether it is 1J- tons of coal to one ton ol 
materials or to one ton of melted glass? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. - It does not refer to one ton of finished glass? 

Mr. Sen. —No. 

President. Therefore in terms of finished glass the consumption of coal 
would be higher. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. So, we might have to add 20 per cent. 

Mr. Sen. 1 don’t know whether that would he right. 

President. —Make it In per cent.? 

Mr. Sen. —Y'es. 

Presilient.. —This is really a question of breakage. As a matter of fact 
on your calculation you say that actual losses in melting are much smaller 
than the losses in the furnace in the pots and in the pipes? 

Mr. Sen. Yes. 

President. —When you calculate one ton of melted glass do you make 
allowance for the loss in the pipes? 

Mr. Sen. —That is one ton net. One ton of melted glass would not give 
one ton of finished glass. 

President. —1 lake it that l/5th of T5 tons would be represented hy the 
vvastago? 

Mr. Sen. —Add 30 per cent to that. 

President. That brings it to 2 tons of coal per ton of finished glass. 

Mr. Sen. —Finished blown out articles. 

President. —To that you have to add something for breakage? 

Mr. Sen - Yes. 

President. —10 to 15 per cent.? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President.- —That would he -3. which would bring it to 2'3? 

Mr. Sen.-- Yes. 

President. —Does that make allowance for the initial heating of the fur¬ 
nace? Before you start u furnace you have to use a certain amount of coal 
for initial heating? 

Mr. Sen.- —There is a difference in procedure now in our factory. Once 
we started the furnace we ran it continuously for five or six months and 
if tile pots were breaking we were changing the pots. That is not our 
system now. We light up the furnace now and as soon as wo feel that the 
pots start breaking, we stop it and by that time another furnace is ready. 
We do not change the pots now because wo have seen from experience that 
by doing so we damage the other pots also. So every month we have to 
start a new furnace. There is the initial cost of starting a furnace. 
Although we do not get glass out of that, we have to burn coal. 

President. You have made no allowance for that in this? 

Mr. Sen. —No. 

President. —You have to add a certain quantity of coal to the consump¬ 
tion figure which the class ought to bear? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 



President. —Then there is another point. One ton of coal that you say 
is required for finishing one ton of glass, is that for finishing one ton of 
molton glass or making one ton of finished glass? 

Mr. Sen. —We have no account for that. Now 1 see the point which you 
are driving at. We have not taken it in that way. So I could not tell 
you. 

President.- —If it is one ton of melted glass then the figure of one ton 
of coal has to be raised in terms of finished glass? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —So that, if you take the figure of 3-5 for initial heating, it 
may come to very nearly four tons. 

Mr. Sen. —Mneli more than that. The first procedure is that wo join the 
furnace with chimneys. We heat the furnace for three or four days. Then 
we join the chimney with the furnace. We must, have two or three tons of 
coal every day and that goes on for four days. Practically 15 tons of coal 
has to be used on the initial heating of furnace every month. 

President.. -That is a hig item. 

Mr. Sen -—Yes. That escaped my notice. 

President. That explains the position more or less? 

Mr. Sen. — Yes. 

President. —With regard to Question 44, can you tell me approximately 
taking your experience in these two or three years, what proportion of 
your output is sold in Calcutta and how much up country? 

Mr. Sen. —In the case of ordinary articles, about 95 or 97 per rent, is 
sold in Calcutta. 

President. —By ordinary articles you mean globes, etc.? 

Mr. Sen. —That is right. On the bottles that we are making we have 
not got to hear freight. They are for distribution throughout Tndia. AVe 
supply them in Calcutta and they pay the freight. As regards ordinary 
articles about 97 per cent, is sold in the Calcutta area. This question of 
distribution of goods in the mufassal market had been engaging our atten¬ 
tion for the lust few years. We are absolutely—it is no good denying the 
fact—within the hardest grip of the middlemen here. They tell us what 
they like and dictate whatever the prices are. But if wo could distribute 
our goods in the mufassal markets and if the mufassal people who will 
have to come to the Calcutta market, ask for the goods manufactured by the 
Bengal Glass Works, we will have a certain position. Do you follow my 
point? 

President. —T think 1 do. You are now completely in the hands of the 
established dealers in the Calcutta market? 

Mr. Sen. -Yes, in the hands of the wholesale dealers. 

President■ —Tf they choose to give you orders, you get,. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. The same is the case in the matter of price. 

President. The amount of orders that you get and the price that you 
get depend very largely on the terms which are laid down by the established 
dealers in the Calcutta market? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President.. -Tf on the other hand it is possible for you to open up now 
markets up country, then you feel that you would not he so completely at 
the merev of middlemen as you are here now bemuse the upcountry middle¬ 
men are not so powerfully organised. 

Mr. Sen .—That is one point and the second point is this. I am taking 
the Presidency of Bengal separately. Calcutta is the first market in Ben¬ 
gal. Prom mufassal markets all mufassal dealers have to romo to Calcutta. 
Kither they come here or they send their orders to Calcutta. Now if our 
goods are already introduced in the mufassal market and if they feel that 
the quality of our goods is tolerable, then they will write to these people 
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and ask for thp goods manufactured by the Bengal Glass Works instead of 
Japanese goods. If 20 people come and ask lor the products of the Bengal 
Glass Works, then naturally these dealers have to keep a stock of our goods. 
Then L can tell them “ These are my rules. If you arc going to take my 
things, you must accept them and give me a signed receipt (which they 
don’t do now). You must also pay me within a certain time ”. If I cannot 
dictate to the middlemen, I have to follow whatever they dictate to us. 
We cannot distribute our goods iu the mufassal market because of the 
initial difficulties that we have. The packing charges are prohibitive; the 
freight is prohibitive and the breakages are very heavy. 

IP read (‘it t. It would help your sales if you are able to get direct intro¬ 
duction to your purchasers. Once you do that, the mufassal purchaser 
would indicate in certain cases a preference for your goods. 

Mr. Sen. —Quite. 

/’resident.-—In that way you may he able to get a hold on the mufassal 
dealers who operate in the Calcutta market. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —Not having had any direct introduction to up country mar¬ 
kets you arc completely at. the mercy of dealers who are here in Calcutta. 

Mr. Sen. —Ahsolnt-ely. 

President. -These figures Quit you give in reply to Question 49 are they 
rupees ? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President.. —Are they the latest prices? 

Mr. Sen .—No. 

President. Are they I'airlv recent? 

Mr. Sen.- They are the average prices of the last five years. 

President,- -it is really the arithmetical average that you have calculated 
over five years? 

Mr. Sen. —More or less. 

President. —Do you know what the current prices are for these various 
kinds of glassware? 

Mr. Sen .—Yes. 

President. —Are they lower Qian these? 

Mr. Sen. —No. But the globes have gone down. 

President. What are they now? 

Mr. Sen. Us. 17 to Rs. 18. 

President..— What about others? 

Mr. Sen. —The prices of chimneys are the same. They arc the latest 
prices. Our prices include packing charges. 

President. —That is to say they are comparable prices. What I mean is 
vonr prices are prices f.o.r. Calcutta for goods packed and the import 
prices are, e.i.f. prices and you add duty and landing charges to e.i.f. prices 
and a small allowance lor cartage. 

Mr. Sen.—Ye s. 

President. —Would that give you f.o.r. import price? 

Mr. Sen.- To that yon have to add 25 per cent. 

President. —That gives you the price delivered at the port. You have 
got to make a small allowance for cartage from jetty to station and you 
have to add also the importers’ commission. Generally we can take 2} per 
cent, as commission. T am inclined to think that if you add 2j per cent. 

op per cent., plus 5 per cent, and a small allowance lor cartage yop 
would put tlio two prices exactly on n comparable basis, 

Mr. Sen—Yea. 
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President, — 1 n answer to Question 57 you mention “ issued and subscribed 
capital its. 3,13,927-8-0 and fully paid up capital Rs. 09,0(H) " and you add 
tlio two. What does that mean? 

Mr. Sen, -Ks. (59,(XX) worth of shares were issued to the Bombay people. 

President. —That is what you mean by fully paid up? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —“ Issued and subscribed capital ”—has that all been paid 
up? 

Mr. Sen. No. Rs. 5 was paid up, on application Rs. 2-8-0 and 
Its. 2-8-0 on allotment. 

President. —Can you tell me, including the amount you have allotted to 
the Managing Agents as a consideration for tbe purchase ot the works, what 
is the total value at present price of your paid up share capital? 

Mr. Sen. —70,000 shares at Us. 2 fully paid up; that is Rs. 1,40,000. 

President. — That represents tho whole paid up capital to-day? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

Mr. Ballirritoola. —Including the Rs. 09,000? 

Mr. Sen.- Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As far as T understand it the fully paid up capital 
was given to Peer Mohomod Glass Works before you took it up at the rato 
of Re. 5 fully paid up. 

Mr. Sen— Then it was Rs. 10 fully paid up. Application money was 
Rs. 2-8-0 and allotment money Rs. 2-8 0 for ordinary shareholders hut in 
consideration of purchasing the Bombay factory we allotted to the vendor 
Rs. 09,000 worth of fully paid up shares. The original value of the shares 
stood at Rs. 10. 

Mr. Itahimlooln. —And you did not call up the other Rs. 5 from the 
other shareholders and you reduced the value to Rs. 2? 

Mr. Sen.- Yes, and some adjustments had to he made and the shares 
stand to-day at Rs. 2. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And this Rs. 1,40,090 include Rs. 09,000? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola—So that, the value has gone down from Rs. 10 to Rs. 2P 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President. —Do you want the cost statements to he treated as confiden¬ 
tial? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes, if there is no objection. 

* » * * 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Tn answer to Question 4 you say that yon nre now 
working only 90.000 lbs. in course of 20 working days. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.- Since how long have you been working 90.000 lbs.? 

Mr. Sen. —We knew that we had been working 90,000 lhs. since last. year. 
This production has been going on for the last two or three years. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.— The reason why 1 am asking you is that in your 
nnswer to Question 5 the value of the goods turned out varies very consi¬ 
derably. 

Mr. Sen. —The value has nothing to do with the production. T get an 
order to the value of Rs. 50,000. The order is for 100 gross, ft all depends 
on the nature of the articles that we make. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.— And the price fetched by the pnrtieulai article? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola—flow do you calculate the weight of the article? 

Mr. ISen. —On the weight of the glass, 



Mr. Hahimtoola. —The weight of the glass turned out is 90,000 lbs.? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

Mr. Hahimtoola .—Therefore T should like to know why there should be 
a difference. 

Mr. Sen.- With 90,000 lbs. of glass if wo had made electric shades, pro¬ 
bably we would have got 11s. 2 lakhs; if wo had made electric bulbs, we 
would have got Its. 3 lakhs and if we had made hurricane lantern globes, 
wo would have got only Rs. 1 lakh. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. Therefore it depends on the nature of the articles that 
you manufacture and the price that you get for the same. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. -Therefore the value is immaterial os far as we are 
concerned. 

Mr. Sen. —We have been absolutely going the wrong way. We have been 
going with the calculation of prices. Prices can be of no concern to us 
unless we know the weight. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Which is more profitable for yon to turn out at the 
present juncture? According to tliG statement given here in one year 
90,000 lbs. of glass was valued at Rs. 1,49,000 in this year. I would like 
to know whether you are concentrating on such articles as would fetch you 
better price or whether you are simply at the mercy of the traders. 

Mr. Sen. —Wo have bought several things for starting the press machine 
and other machinery for developing stoppered jars just as we have done in 
the case of hurricane chimneys. We cannot say that we would bo in a 
position to do it just now. We have to depend on tho nature of the orders 
that we get. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —There is one point I want to ask you as regards the 
selection of factories. You are more or less of opinion that, in selection 
tlie most important factor to he taken into consideration is the market in 
India. The question is between a factory site near the raw materials versus 
the market, 

Mr. Sen. Yes. 

Mr. Hahimfoola.— According to you, the reason why you selected the 
market for the site is due to the exorbitant rates of freight. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes, and also the packing charges and difficulties of transit. 

T will, explain to yon. One gross of hurricane lantern chimneys shipped 
from Tilbury Docks to Calcutta would probably cost half of what it would 
cost us to send one gross of ordinary hurricane lantern chimneys from Cal¬ 
cutta to Patna. If we got from England one gross of hurricane lantern 
chimneys, probably there would he one or two breakages, whereas in the 
other case there would he 24 breakages. It is the rough handling com¬ 
bined with high cost of transport that is responsible for this state of 
affairs, 

Mr. Hahimtoola. ■ When you are selecting a site near the market you 
have got to take into consideration the freights that yon will have to pay 
on the different raw materials that you will have to import. 

Mr. Sen. —What is the percentage? 

Mr. Hahimtoola.- That is why T am asking yon. As regards freight it 
is a distinct advantage to you to prefer the market ns against the raw 
materials. 

Mr. Sen. —Our idea is that it is the market which ought to he tho 
deciding factor in fixing up a site for a glass factory. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. Tn arriving at that conclusion you have taken into 
consideration tho question of freight on raw materials as against the ship¬ 
ment of goods, 

Mr, Sen. —I don’t, quite follow you. 
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Mr. Jtahimtoola. —You have got to pay a certain amount of freight on 
your raw materials which are not near your factory, but which you havo to 
bring. As against that, you will have to pay freight on the finished goods 
from your factory to the market. 

M r. Sen. —We havo to bring raw materials to the value of Its. 4,000, We 
have to soil goods to tho value of Its. 50,000. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Therefore you are in a position of advantage in the 
matter of freight. 

Mr. Sen. Wes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In answer to Question 8 you complain about not being 
paid the import price more or less for tho goods. You say “ the insistence 
of traders in India on lower prices for Indian goods . . Are you gett¬ 
ing the price equal to the quality that you turn out? 

Mr. Sen. —Our hurricane lantern globes and chimneys can be very 
favourably compared with the imported ones. Our stoppered jars are in no 
way inferior. 

Mr. liahimioola.- The reason why the dealer pays moro for tho imported 
article and pays less for you is that he has got to take into consideration 
the freight and other charges which tho imported articles hear when they 
come on the market? 

Mr. Sen.— And also they make more profit on the imported article. 
Supposing there is a shortage of hurricane lantern globes, the dealer will 
take the fullest advantage of tin: market, because it will take not less than 
two months before a fresh shipment of hurricane lantern globes can como 
into tho market, but with us if there is any shortage to-dav. within two days 
we will dump the market with globes. Therefore the dealer cannot take 
advantage of the fluctuations, 

Mr. Jluhimtopla. Does an ordinary man who goes to the market to buy 
things easily distinguish between European made and Indian made goods? 

Mr. Sen. —So far as these articles are concerned, there is not very much 
difference. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —He need not say that any particular article is Indian 
made. 

Mr. Sen. —As a matter of fact these people are insisting on not putting 
our names so that they might sell them as imported ones. 

Mr. liahimioola.- How is it possible to make .vour brand known unless 
you sell your goods as Bengal Glass Works’ goods? 

Mr. Sen. —Unless you make it impossible for them to import, that will 
never happen. Tf you make the priee of Indian made hurricane lantern 
globes G annas a piece, and that of the Japanese annas 12, they will never 
think of importing, because then people will not he able to afford to pay 
annas 12 a chimney. You have got to do it that way. We want a prohi¬ 
bitive duty. This is done in all the countries in the world. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Does not that raise the question of penalising tho 
consumer? 

Mr. Sen. —Why? 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Because he will have to pay more. 

Mr. Sen. —Those things which we are manufacturing are as good as tho 
imported ones. 

Mr. Jtahimtoola. -When you raise the price of imported article hv a 
duty, you will get the necessary advantage of the increase and therefore I 
will havo to pay more than T am paying to-day. 

Mr. Sen. —Ho is paying moro for the imported goods as well. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Not necessarily. 

Mr. Sen. —Tf he cares to buy the imported goods, he will havo to pay 
more. In a discussion about tho question of industries, havo you got to 
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see first- the interests of the industries or those of the people who buy these 
goods ? 

Mr. link ini loot n. —We hu-ve to see both. The Tariff Board has got to 
see both. Whilst protecting the industry we have to see that we are not 
necessarily penalising the consumer. We cannot protect, the one and 
neglect- the other. 

Mr. Mahimtoolu .—As regards Bengal Potteries, Limited, has your Com¬ 
pany any connection with that, linn? 

Mr. Sen. —No. 

Mr. Ttahimtonla. The Managing Agents also have no connections' 

Mr. Sen. —No. 

Mr. Unhimtoobi .—Tt is an independent thing? 

Mr. Sen. -Yes. T happen to he a Director in both these concerns, 

Mr. Ti(ih ini tooln .—This Company has not heen able to produce crucibles 
to your satisfaction? 

Mr. Sen. —They have not. The first experiment has failed. 

Mr. Ibihimtooln. -Since how long the Bengal Potteries Limited have 
started working? 

Mr. Sen.— For the last .TO years. They have never made these things, 
ft is T that gave them the idea. What is the nse of importing them fiom 
Japan and America when these could lie easily numnfnelured in Tndin? 

Mr. Habimlonhi. —Tn answer io Question No. 29, yon say “ we have to 
contend with unfavourable climatic conditions for about 3 months during 
the year ”, How far does it affect your labour? 

Mr. Se.n. — Yon mean the physique of the labourP 

Mr. Bnlihntoola. Yes. 

Mr. Sen.— -They are used to it. They don’t fee! it. The heat is rather 
much and it is offensive only for a week or 10 days. During that period 
we work during the night. 

Mr. Ttntiimtnnln. —Has it any effect on the molten glass? 

Mr. Sen.-- Absolutely none. 

Mr. Jtah-imtnnln .-• Tn anwer to Quetion 45 yon have given the freight 
rates applicable to glassware. Ts that first class rate still in force? 

Mr. Sen.- There are sis- different classes of rates for glass. First class 
rate is "42 pies per matind per mile regarding the quality of glass. 

Mr. Tinlimtnoln.--1 would like to know whether there is any railway 
which charges von first, class rate. 

Mr. Sen.- -Yes. First class rate is for globes. Tt is on the different 
varieties of articles. The rate for globes is first, glass: the rate for tumblers 
is second class and so on. Bottles come under the last class. These are 
the various classifications for freight rales. 

President.- It is the other way ahnnt. *38 pies per mannd per mile first 
class and -42 pies per mamtd per mile for second class. 

Mr. Jtnnti.— The freight on bottles is lower Ilian the freight on glohes? 

Mr. Sen. Yes. 

Mr. Tin hi m tnnln .—T am not satisfied with the answer you have given 
here regarding the freight. The question put to von was; ' ( Wh a I are the 
present rates of railwav Freight applicable to glassware. Have vou unv 
advantage in this respect over imported glassware? ” You have said : “ We 
enjoy no advantages in freight concession nor the imported glassware get 
any favourable consideration ori gross weight including packing materials.” 
T would like to know what you mean by (bat, 

'Mr. Sen. We have taken both the questions together. Question 45 (b) 
has also come in. 

Mr. Ttnhhntnntn. The freight charged mi Tndian made goods and im¬ 
ported goods is the same? 
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Mr. Sen. —Yes. so far ns glassware is concerned. 

Mr. linhimtiwla. In answer to Question 51. yon have made a statement 
that the working of the factories entirely depends upon the Government 
tenders. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

Mr. Vnhhnioola .-—You say: “The successful tenderer for the present 
year trains his labour, makes certain improvements in quality and by the 
time he is ready the year is finished and contract is completed and probably 
in the ne\i year the order goes to some other competing firm leaving the 
previous year’s contractor to disband his trained labour, etc.” 

Mr. Sen. Tf be doesn’t- get the tender. 

Mr. linliiiiitnola. -That, means he is at the mercy of the Government 
contract. 

Mr. Sen. That has heen made a ground for giving ns running con¬ 
tracts. 

Mr. Hnliimfonhi. The point, is yon cannot expert to run a factory for 
a number id years with the Government, contract in view. The contracts 
will have to fluctuate. Yon have got to seek other markets. 

Mr, Sen. —Government is probably going to introduce running contracts 
for a period of years. 

Mr. 7!nh im tool a.- -There will he annual tenders. 

Mr. Sen. Take for instance the question of the supply of battery jars 
to Government. We are told by Government to-dav that the glass must 
stand at so much pressure. We have to make experiments for tan or three 
months and then if we succeed, we supply. Then next year the orders do 
not come to us though our men are trained to do this business. When the 
present contractor is over, we don't get. the contract for next year. Those 
men who have heen specifically trained to manufacture and finish certain 
things have got, to he disbanded if we don’t got this order next year. 
Therefore Government should give ns a contract for a period of years, so 
that we can keep our men who are already trained for a period of two or 
three years at least. 

Mr. Jfahim+onln. —They give you work for one year? 

Mr. Sen.- -Yes. they do. 

Mr. Tfnliimlnol'i .—Hero is a general statement.. A statement like that 
does not, speak well of the factories which say they will have to close down 
the factories if they don’t get ihe Government contract. 

]\fr. Sen .—T have not suggested the closing of the factories, hut, T said 
that, those men who had heen (rained would have to ho disbanded. 

Mr. Ttnhhnfnnln .—That is to say yon are producing only such articles 
as Government would hnv. T want to know whether outside people are 
buying. 

Mr, Sen. May T rend the answer? “ The comparative statement, 
attached herewith will show the nature of nurchases made by the Govern¬ 
ment or the Railway or other Corporate bodies. The nature of such pur¬ 
chases am sc. irregular that we can neither count upon them nor can decide 
upon the nntlav of fresh capital or make other arrangements to improve the 
uuality Purchases are made on monthly or annual tenders. The success¬ 
ful tenderer for the present year trains his labour, makes certain improve¬ 
ments in qualitv and bv the time he is rendv the vear is finished and 
contract is eeinobded and nrohnbly in the next vear the order goes to some 
other competing firm leaving tlm previous year’s contractor to disband the 
trained labour, etc.” 

Mr. 77 < ell- 'tii That is the usual custom everywhere. 

Mr. Sen. Tn the Indian Stores Department we have been trying and 
we have ronvineed the Controller of Stores to a certain extent. This is the 
practical difficulty. Tf we have any technical difficultv we go on making 
experiments and after a period we suereed and then by another six months 
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the order is completed. In the next year if tho order goes to somebody 
else, wo havo no need for tho labour whic h we have trained. 

Mr. JTodkin. —That applies everywhere to every country in tho world. 

Ifr. liahimtoola. —I only want te understand one point regarding the 
glassware that you turn out. You know the valuo of the imported glass¬ 
ware is about Its. 2J crores. T want to know for what class of glassware 
you want protection. T)o you want protection for bottles and phials? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes, and for pressed glass. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Do you want protection for funnels, globes and glass 
parts of lamps? 

Mr. Sen.- -Yes, we want protection. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola .—T want you to classify them. 

Mr. Sen. —May T read what we have said in this connection on page 
10. We say ‘‘ The import duty on blown glass such as globes, chimneys, 
tumblers, etc., pressed glass articles such as salt cellar, oil cups, pressed 
tumblers, pressed dishes, etc., glass manufactured by handworking process 
such as electric shades, gas shades, water jugs, etc., bottles of all kinds 
should be increased to at least 50 per cent.” 

Mr. Ttahimioola. —That does not help me. We have a list prepared by 
the Customs who have distributed the various items under the following 
heads. The first heading is “ bottles and phials including soda water 
bottles”. You want bottles and phials of all sizes to be protected? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

Mr. Knhimtoola .—Then there is a heading called “ Funnels, globes and 
glass parts of lamps ”. 

Mr. Sen.- Yes. They are all blown glass. 

Mr. liahimtoola. What about, scientific glassware? 

Mr. Sen. —We don’t want protection as regards scientific glassware. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Sheets and plates? 

Mr. Sen.- No. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —What about tableware? 

Mr. Sen. —Wo don’t want protection for that at present. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Then there is a heading called “ Other glassware ”? 

Mr. Sen. The electric shades may come under that head. 

President.— Are you sure that they do not como under larnpware? 

Mr. Sen. —T shall verify that and let you know. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —You want the duty to be increased by 50 per cent.? 

Mr. Sen. - - Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You mean over the present duty? 

Mr. S e/l. -No, T only want another 25 per cent, to ho added to the 
•urcharge. 

Mr. Hoag. —Does your Company publish balance sheets? 

Mr. Sen. —Certainly. 

Mr. Bong. —Could you let us have copies of tho balance sheets for the last 
five years? 

Mr. Sen.- Yes. 

Mr. Bony. —With regard to your reply to Question 30, te what extent 
is your labour paid daily and monthly and to what extent by piece-work? 

Mr. Sen. —There is no piece-work. They are all paid monthly. 

Mr. Bony.- Yon have mentioned in two places that you did not succeed 
in working the bottle machines and also that you did not succeed in work¬ 
ing presses. 

Mr. Sen. —That is right. 
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Mr. Boag. —Could you lot us know shortly why you could not work 
these ? 

Mr. Sen. —The experiments regarding the bottlo machines were started 
about 9 years back. Neither we nor our labour were properly trained, 
'l’hore was some difficulty because the quality of the glass that was required 
for pressing machines or for bottlo blowing machines was not the quality 
that we were making. We did not know that at that time. 

Mr. Boag—You tried to use ordinary glass? 

Mr. Sen. —That was the difficulty. Then of course wc left that out 
because we thought wc had better do it in the usual way and try machines 
" subsequently. 

Mr. Boag. The only other thing T want to ask yon is about your answer 
to Question Gd, viz., the question of depreciation on your furnaces. Do you 
think that you should he allowed to reckon your depreciation at 100 per 
cent, on your furnace? 

Air. Sen. —Yes, because we are taking that into our costs. 

Mr. Boag. —You are claiming to make a renewal of your furnace every 
year if you want depreciation to be allowed at 100 per cent.? 

Mr. Sen. —The most important point is that the maintenance charges 
of furnaces are taken in and calculated in the cost of production. 

Mr. Boag. —I don’t quite understand your point. 

Mr. Sen. —In a furnace there is a central block which is a sort of perma¬ 
nent structure. The other parts of the furnace—the smaller blocks- have 
got to bo rebuilt after a period. The life of one furnace we have calculated 
as one year and over and above that after wo have finished working one 
arid started another we have to undertake repairs. These maintenance 
charges go into our costs. 

Mr. Boag. —You mean works expenditure? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

President - Once you do that, it is unnecessary for you to allow for 
depreciation. 

Air. Sen. —The furnace is fully depreciated. 

President. —If you look at the item “ Furnace upkeep Rs. 2,162 ” on page 
12, that covers all your expenditure on the furnace during the year? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. They are maintenance charges. 

President. —Practically that is 100 per cent, depreciation? 

Mr. Sen— No. 

President.- That is to say, in addition to the amount that you enter in 
your works expenditure on account of repairs to your furnaco, have you 
got to make allowance for depreciation ? 

Mr. Sen.-- This is what we have said in our replies to the questionnaire: — 

“ Regarding furnace, the percentage of depreciation allowed by 
income-tax authorities are not in any way reasonable or suitable 
because in furnace there are two heads - ( i ) the main structure 
of furnace in which we agree with them, hut (it) furnaco up¬ 
keep, i.e., expenses or charges required for maintenance. 
Repair and Renewal of furnace wc usually take them as manu¬ 
facturing charges hence depreciation comes to 100 per cent, as 
these go into the account of cost of production.” 

Mr. Boag. —Surely the depreciation applies to your No. (i). that is, the 
main structure of tlio furnace. 

Mr. Sen. —In the Balance Sheet this Rs. 2.000 is not shown separately 
as the maintenance charge. It goes into tho furnace account. 

Mr. Boag. —Is not tile Rs. 2,000—shewn in the profit and loss accountP 
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Mr. Sr.n. —Yes. It is not shewn separately as maitenance charge. 
We do lint know what portion of il is furnace upkeep and what is furnace 
building account. 

Mr. Hoar !.—To revert to tins answer of yours to Question 61 («) what do 
you claim to bo the life of the main structure ol your furnace.? 

Mr. Sen .—One year. 

Mr. lioag .—Not more than one year? 

Mr. Sen. —That is the average. 

Mr. Hoag .—If that is so, 10 per cent, depreciation does not meet your 
case. 

Mr. Sen - No. 

Mr. Tlodk in. In answer to Question 6, you say that it is impossible to 
state the quantitative production. 

Mr. Sen .- -Yes. 

Mr. If ad I, la.—1 understood you to tell the President that you could 
give sonic information with regard to the numbers of articles that were 
broken in various processes and so on. 

Mr. Sen. —Quito. 

Mr. FTodkin .—But not the total number of articles produced? 

Mi. Sen - It. would he such n lengthy affair. 

Mr. Ilodkm. —Bo you soli your goods by numbers or by weight? 

Mr. Sen. —By numbers. 

Mr. Ifodkin. —You do not know bow many you produce but you know 
how many you sell? 

Mr. Sm.— Vw five years you wauled the details. If we wore to supply 

you with all those details, it would lie a very lengthy affair. 

Mr. Hodltin .— You have got the details? 

Mr. Sen .—Yes. 

Mr. llwikin. -You say that you use unxlakecl limo. You moan burnt 
1 irne ? 

Mr. Sen. —We use slaked lime but wo buy unslaked lime. 

Mr. Mod kin. Wlitvn you were talking about the loss by effervescence you 
said that you lost, 10 lbs. on 600 lbs. That, phans about 1.1 per cent. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

Mr. Minikin. —You say il is really only soda nsh. You will lose over 250 

lhs,. alone in gas out of 650 lbs. of soda ash you pul in. 250 on 3,000 lbs 

of batch means over 8 per cent, on soda ash alone. 

Mr. Sen. —675 lhs. vie don’t put in each pot. 

Mr. Jlodkin. —That is in your mixture per ton of glass? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

Mr. Modkin. —Of that 675 lbs. you will actually lose 250 lbs. in the form 
of gas? 

Mr. Sen — Does it work out in that way. 

Mr. tfodkin. —Yea. Jt is a matter of Chemistry. 

Mr. Sen.- I am no chemist lily elf. I have put down 10 lbs. on 650 

lbs. 

Mr. Minikin. I say you will lire 250 lhs. in soda ash alone. T have 
calculated that on your batch you lose at least M per cent, during the 
molting. 

Mr. Sen. —You consider that the loss of 1.0 lbs. of soda ash is a correct 
figure or not? 

Mr. Mod kin. —It is entirely wrong. Your loss on the whole batch must 
be 14 per cent. The loss that you cannot account for is the difference 
between 1J per cent, on which you have calculated and tho actual which 
will bo something in tho region of 14 per cent. 
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With regard to raw materials you say that you have to import cryolite, 
fluorspar and tin ash in your reply to Question 18. They arc for opal glass? 

;l/r. Sen,. —Yes. 

Mr. Bodkin. —•J)n you manufacture very much of that? 

Mr. Sen. —Not very much. We do sonic. 

Mr. Budkin .—You buy materials iu small quantities and therefore have 
to pay' very high prices tor them. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

Mr. llo'lkni .—Your price of cryolite comes to JL.' 107 per ton, whereas you 
can huv at .too in Ktigiand. Fluorspar you can buy at £14 instead of at 
£60-1!)-0 and Liu ash at £170 instead of at £600. You said that you were 
going to use salt cake instead of soda ash. 

Mr. Sen .—Yes. 

Mr. Bodkin. Do you think that it is a new idea? 

Mr. Sen. —We think so. 

Mr. Bodkin .— It is very ancient and is being given up, particularly for 
manufacture in pots. 

In answer to Question 2o you mention that the life ol the furnace refrac¬ 
tory materials is .'I months and yet you lone, Lo start a new furnace every 
month, so that the life of the refractory materials is one month. 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

Mr. Bodkin.— That brings in the question of coal. .1 think you will 
find that your consumption oi coal per ton of finished glass will work out 
more or less iu the way of your cost figure. Your cost figure has oi tons 
of coal. IT you make allowance for rubble and dust coal, it will come down 
to 4 tons. 

Why do you cotitiuue to use your Japanese furnace? 

Mr. Sen .—We have been using it from the beginning. 

.Ifr. Bodk in .—Why don't you change? 

Mr. Sen .—We have to make tank furnaces with gas producers. That 
means an outlay of capital which we cannot afford. 

Mr. Bodkin. —You have not done it merely because you cannot afford 
the capital outlay? 

Mr. Sen.- Yes. 

Mr. Bodkin. —You said that yon could not work your bottle or press 
machines because the quality of the glass you wore making was not suitable? 

Mr. Sen. —Yes. 

Mr. Bodkin .—Why don’t, you alter the quality of the glass? 

Mr. Sen. —We are now doing it. We are going to introduce machinery 
now. 

Mr. Bodkin.—And you will be able to change your glass all right? 

Mr. Sen. -Yes. 
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Calcutta Glass and Silicate Works, Ltd., Calcutta. 

A.— Written. 

(1) Letter No. 6335/SI, dated the 10th December, 1931. 

Tn compliance with your letter No. 710, dated tlio 21st November, 1931, 
we he" to enclose herewith six spare copies ot our representation, dated tho 
16th November, 1931, sent direct bo Bombay together with six copies of 
replies to your questionnaire in details as l'ar as our knowledge goes. 


Knclosure. 

Introduction. 

The object of this report is to present, before tho Government and the 
public as well in a collected form, the immense and varied difficulties that 
stand at tho way of development of the Glass Industry in this country 
and also to show that whether they are of such a nature as to justify our claim 
for Tariff protection. 

It is necessary for us hero to enter in details into tho merits of the 
Tariff concession. It has been claimed even by such highly development 
glass producing countries as United Slates of America and Japan, etc., 
and this fully justifies the cause of the manufacturers in a country where 
tho industry itself is a still in an infant stage. 

The Calcutta Glass and Silicate Works, Ltd., at present moment stands 
face, to face with foreign competition in .such a way that it has been com¬ 
pelled on account of political situations and present economic conditions 
to take up the cause of Glass Industry in India and lias ventured to approach 
Government with prayers for the immediate remedy of this prevailing dis¬ 
tress. No pains lias been spared to make their representations to Govern¬ 
ment as vivid and impressive as passible. In getting up this report there¬ 
fore we have distributed the table of contents under the heads indexed here¬ 
in. We have freely consulted Government and other publications and tho 
grounds put forward in support of our claim are mostly quotations from 
Authorities that cannot bo challenged at all. The Company may therefore 
hopefully look forward for the success of their endeavour and rest assured 
of State as well as public co-operation in thpir noble enterprise which 
when crowned w'ith success will redound to the credit of our country. 

A.— Representation. 

With reference to the Government of India Notification No. 458-T. (2), 
dated at Simla, tho 2()tli October, 1931, we have the honour to submit for 
the consideration of the Tariff Board our representation regarding protection 
to the Glass Industry in the country. Tn our opinion before going in 
details about the present condition of Glass Industry in India and to what 
extent it requires protection a brief history of this particular Industry 
in India should be sketched. 

The Glass Industry in India is not absolutely a. new one. Tho word 
“ kacli ” ("glass) is found mentioned very often in old Sanskrit Literature 
during the last two thousand years, signifying the knowledge of glass 
making among the ancient Hindus although adequate records are not avail¬ 
able as regards its manufacture, nor have ancient samples and relies been 
systematically preserved. Glased tiles were used for flooring and wall 
decorations oven in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries arid samples of this 
kind of work can be seen on buildings of that period. The manufacture of 
glass bangles and beads was practised in very ancient times and the authentic 
existence of this can be traced as far back as the last six hundred years. 
These were made in the province of Agra and Oudh in the north, in the 
province of Gujrat and in a few places in the south. The glass was melted 
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in small clay pots on wood or charcoal fire, and the bangles were made by 
gathering a small quantity of glass at the end of a steel rod, and turning 
the rod by hand and expanding the soft bead of glass into a ring, which 
was afterwards placed on a clay cone and further expanded to the proper 
size. Even to-day the demand for these bangles is met by a system of 
indigenous household industry. Every Indian woman wears at least two 
or three bangles round her wrist and these form a necessary ornament of a 
married woman. 

There are at present many factories in India on a modern scale, turning 
nut hundreds of tons of coloured glass in order to supply the demands of the 
bangle makers, who buy it in the form of cakes or blocks and remelt it 
in their own glass oven, but now prefer to buy from factories. The house¬ 
hold industry also produces small phials, lamps and perfume bottles, but 
these are much inferior in quality. 

In India Glass factories on a modern system date back only to the last 
sixty years or so. They are organized with Indian capital but wore gene¬ 
rally managed by Austrian or German experts. The history of these factories 
has been one of continuous struggle against various difficulties. The greatest 
difficulty was to get proper technical help. The training of local labour 
also had to be arranged for. The so-called experts were in some cases 
mere adventurers, who worked oidy during the construction of the factory 
and went away even before starting work. Another man who was recruited 
in his place probably condemned the work done by his predecessors and 
construction had to be substantially altered. 

The experts were not generally willing to train Indian workmen, and 
in some cases, where they were willing, the proprietors of the factory would 
not stand the expense of training the labour and waiting until it started 
paying hack. The peoplo who put in their money invested it more from 
patriotic enthusiasm than from a purely business motive. The lack of 
technical knowledge on the part of the promoters was a standing obstacle 
to the progress of the factories dud the industry in general. 

Then, again, the high temperature during the summer months caused 
many of the European experts to quit their jobs and no adequate arrange¬ 
ment of cooling by artificial means was adopted in any factory. This caused 
slackness even among the Indian workmen and plants hail to be shut down 
during the hot season. If Indian works could adopt the air circulation 
system which is used in the Tata Iron Works, the factories could he worked 
all the year round. 

Ono great cause of the failure in all these factories was the want of- 
Government protection or direct help, especially in the beginning, against 
outside competition. India owing to her peculiar political situation, has 
been unfortunately a dumping ground for foreign manufactured goods and 
unless a system or protective tariff is devised to safeguard industries within 
her own borders, she will continue to be the happy hunting ground of 
foreign adventurers to her own detriment. 

The goods turned out at present in the Indian factories arc lamp chimneys 
and globes, tumblers, pressed-ware window glass and bottles. There is no 
doubt that the factories at present are -not working on such a scale as 
would enable them to meet the. full demand, yet they have inspired con¬ 
fidence among the capitalists and big plants are now to be expected on 
most modern lines. 

Though India abounds in raw materials for the glass industry these 
have not as yet been properly investigated. There are good sand deposits 
in the north, in Gujrat and in the Mysore and in the Madras Presidency 
and the United Provinces. Besides there is plenty of soft sandstone and 
ouartz distributed all over the country. There is a suitable supply of 
limestone also well distributed. India produces the largest quantities of 
manganese in the world. Nitre is produced in the United Provinces. Soda, 
from the Roll deposits and also from the lakes in 'Rajputana and Central 
Provinces is awaiting investigation. At present English Soda is being 
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used in glass milking, lint there is hopeful news that soda is being 
nuiuuiactured in India. The fuel used is liitiiiiiiiious coal from Bengal 
and the Central i'rovinces. Wood is used in two or three factories. 

India imports about twenty million rupees worth of glass every year 
from various rounlries such as England, I'Tauce, Belgium, Austria, Japan 
and the United .States, Before the War Austria Hungary ranked first on 
account of its sales ol glass bangles and also took a prominent part in the 
trade ol lump chimneys. Among exports from Germany were bottles, lamp, 
glasses and false pearls. The United Kingdom monopolized the trade in 
soda bottles and also exported in large quantities bottles and phials, sheet 
and plate glass and tableware. 

The supplies from Belgium consisted of lamp chimneys, pressed tumblers 
and window-glass. 

Japan to-day holds a very prominent position in her exports of glass 
to India and lias generally taken the place of Germany, Austria and .Belgium 
during the war time and has already established her predominance in 
tilts market. The quality ol Japanese goods lias improved remarkably and 
Japan has her own methods of under.selling. 

Ouing to the more extended use of glass, the imports of glass into India 
are constantly increasing in spite of the local manufacture, which is quite 
inadequate and indifferent on account of the difficulties generally experienced 
in this country. 

How Bengal has attained her present position in the glass industry 
and it hat. amount of difficulties she had to struggle through may very 
noil he, gathered from the liistmy ol the Calcutta Glass Works narrated 
herein : • 

The description of the conception and establishment of the Calcutta 
Glass and Silicate Works, Ltd., at Belgacliia, a suburb of Calcutta, reads like 
a romance so to speak. That this factory erected on its present scientific 
principles, uliioh has been producing glass goods of standing quality owes 
its origin to the brain ol a young Bengali gentleman named Mr. li. Iv. Shaw 
scarcely So years now, who neier visited Europe. America or Japan for 
training, is a tribute to bis genius and the Bengali nation may surely feel 
proud of him, 

Messrs. Sliaiv Brothers had been running a peiliimerv and patent medi¬ 
cine business for over a quarter of a century and their extensive business 
necessitated a constant supply of large quantity of bottles. During tho 
year 101 "i when war was going on with Germany, supply of glass bottles 
from European centres entirely failed, and Japan could not cope with 
India’s demand even at three times the pre-war prices. Japan did not fail 
lo take full advantage of the situation, although the quality of Japanese 
glass was very indifferent and its supply uncertain and insufficient. India 
bad to submit however to this bleeding operation by Japan in order that 
she could pull on somehow or other. But as the supply was far from suffi¬ 
cient, many houses had to stop or restrict their business, while the rest 
wore about to do so. .Messrs. Shaw Brothers were not an exception to this 
universal distress. This state of tiling set the brain of Mr. B. K. Shaw 
working. 

The knowledge gained by studies of books, magazines, periodicals, cto., 
received from foreign countries led Mr. Slniw to plan for the production 
of glassware here. F 11 maces alter furnaces were erected, demolished and 
re-erected as detect or other was found in each of them, which could not 
be found all at once and remedied. In tills May after an expenditure of 
over a lac of rupees and immeasurable labour, danger and anxiety Messrs. 
Shaiv Brothers' noble enterprises in construction of furnaces were crowned 
with success. After construction of three up-to-date furnaces the factory 
was turned into a limited liability concern under the name and style of 
the Calcutta Glass and Silicate Works. Ltd. 

Since the establishment, of our works, many glass factories were started, 
among which 13 are now in existence in the province of Bengal. 
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For the Lime bein'; we, as well as other factories, are mnnuiaetuiing 
the following articles, i ns., bottles and phials of different shape and size, 
globes and lampwaro. jars, stationery glass goods, etc-., by process of moutli 
blowing. We have capacity and knowledge of manufacturing other domestic 
glasswares bill we cannot run more risk on account of foreign competition. 

Although wo have proper arrangement and capacity for producing 1,000,000 
glass bottles of various kinds daily no are manufacturing 20,000 articles 
only alter struggling against bard competition with. Japan. There are 
many other articles of glassware which we could manufacture but we have 
not yet ventured to begin to manufacture them for fear of Japanese policy 
of underselling. And unless the tariff law is introduced here on them we 
cannot run our work in full swing and we will have to suffer a loss of 
our energy and capital. 

At the present moment there is every capacity in this country to produce 
annually, an enormous amount of glasswares excess of what could possibly 
be sold, both for the export trade and domestic purposes but as India has 
to face such a formidable antagonist party as Japan who stands a free 
competition even with United ,States, the best and most up-to-date glass 
producing country in the world, there is no room, for the expansion of 
production unless the tariff commission is pleased to accord them the proper 
protection which is so very urgently needed especially at the present moment 
when India has to participate in a price-wav in the midst of the greatest 
foreign com petition she has ever had. 

We now come to the questimi of comparative, cost of production in Japan 
and in our country. As an illustration we compare below figures of relative 
cost of articles of the Calcutta (Hass Works with those of Japan:- 
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Our cost price Selling price of 
per gross in Japan per gross 
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0 

0 

10 

oz. 

ditto 

12 

8 

0 

12 

0 

0 

2 

oz. 

nazeline snow phial with 








aluminium top 

5 

g 

0 

4 

8 

0 

i 

oz. 

wide mouth phial with 








metal serow top 


— 



— 


1 

OZ. 

ditto 


- 



— 


2 

oz. 

ditto 


— 



— 


4 

oz. 

ditto 


— 



— 


8 

oz. 

ditto 


— 



— 


16 

oz. 

ditto 


— 



— 
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Our cost price 
per gross in 
Calcutta. 

Selling price of 
Japan per gross 
in Calcutta. 

i 

oz. 

Tablet phial with alumi- 

ItS. A. P. 

Rs. a. r. 


niurn screw cap 

— 

— 


screw cap .... 

— 

— 

1 

oz. 

ditto 

— 

— 

1 

oz. 

ditto 

— 

— 

1* 

oz. 

ditto 

— 

— 

2 

oz. 

ditto 

— 

— 

21 

oz. 

ditto 

— 

— 

1 

F* 

oz. 

round tall (Kalmi phial) . 

... 

— 

i 

'3* 

oz. 

. ditto 

— 


iV 

oz. 

ditto 

— 

— 

i 

oz. 

ditto 

— 

— 

i 

4 

oz. 

ditto 

— 

— 

* 

oz. 

ditto 

— 

— 

1 

oz. 

ditto 

— 

— 

2 

oz. 

ditto 

— 

— 

1 

oz. 

Octagonal decorated Hunter 




pliial 


2 oz. ditto . - - — 

4 oz. ditto . — 

6 oz. ditto , — — 

2 oz. Eau-de cologne phial . — — 

£ oz. Milky white with screw lop — — 

1 oz. ditto . — 

2 oz. ditto . — — 

Dietz lantern chimney — — 

II ink’s hurricane chimney . — 

Pine moon chimney ... — — 

Globe for Duplex lamp . . — — 

Globe for Washington lamp . — 

Globe for Oyster lamp . . —- — 

Globe, for carriage roof lamp . — — 

From the above figures of illustration it will appear that after meeting 
packing charges which are minutely done in great detail, each article being 
wrapped and eased in straw and paying steamer freight, etc., f.o.b. quota¬ 
tions of Japan to any part of India are much lesser than what we aro 
able to quote. 

As far as we are aware the cost of raw materials in making glass is 
almost the same in Japan as in India; the only point is that Japan can 
manipulate her labour at a much more lower cost to produce the glass bottles 
by using Automatic and somi-Automatic machine which we at present 
cannot do in India. Thus the proved efficiency of Automatic machine and 
consequent reduction in labour cost has enabled tlio foreigners to sell their 
article at a rate far below even the cost of our production. 

The following extracts from the “ Glass Industry ” as affected hv the 
War Tariff Information Series No. 5, published by the Washington Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1918, will clearly show the effect or hand and machine 
competition on domestic and export trade. 

In the production of bottles, a high degree of mechanical efficiency has 
been attained in American factories. Without the touch or aid of a human 
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hand an automatic machine produces complete 1 drum bottles at the rate 
of 1(55 per minute, and of large size in proportionate time. Tn the manu¬ 
facture of beer bottles one machine displaces 5 1 skilled hand workmen. 
The labour rests is prac tically nothing The Automatic Bottle Machine 
Company, through its Statistician and Sales .Manager, stated to the tariff 
commission : 1 ’ AVo can produce a bottle cheaper than any one else in the 
world and we tool sure we can give the quality ”. The Company has 
issued licenses permitting the use of the machine at home and abroad. 
Before the war it was in use in nine foreign countries. That, the users ol 
the automatic machines in the t iiited States produce bottles cheaper than 
elsewhere is due to superior efficiency in general equipment, management, 
skill of employees and to the relatively lower cost, of Fuel, whether natural 
gas or coal, which no hand operating furnace could possibly hope to achieve. 

The statement given below of Mr. T. W. llowe, of the Ownes Bottles 

Machine Company, clearly shows how Japan having at last come to use 

their machine has handicapped the American Glass Industry. 

About eight months ago a Japanese concern started a factory and placed 
two machines in operation. Surprising as it may he, the highest production 
ever attained in the Vniteil States in the making of beer bottles has been 
about 125 gross a day. In Japan tbev are making 5(H) gross of bein’ bottles 

a day on each of these two machines. T think that is largely due to the 

ingredients used in their glass. There is something in their sand, a little 
more clay. I judge, than we have here, which enables the glass to set 
quicker, enables the Unties to chill quicker, and it drops out of the machines 
a little faster. But. we may possibly Wipe to overcome all the difficulties 
if we simply abide by the factors that should he depended upon for bolding 
domestic trade. 

The replies of the manufacturers of the different branches of the industry 
to the inquiry of the qiieslionjiniro, as tn what factors are depended upon 
for the holding of your trade in the Veiled States against, foreign com¬ 
petition after the war, varied. The majority of the window glass manufac¬ 
turers, both machine and hand, place their dependence upon a protective 
tariff. 

Although the tariff is the chief factor depended upon by a machine-made 
window glass company, it also expects preference in the home market on 
account of quality, proximity to the consumer, and ability to Supply his 
wants promptly. 

"Plate-glass manufacturers are'depending upon a protective tariff. They 
regard the Tariff Act of lf)K! as inadequate and fear a flooding of the 
country with foreign plate-glass hv <miioriental syndicates. 

A light inir-ware inanufacl nrer wants a tariff law to protect the industry 
against Kuropo and Japan, hut. believes that if combinations wore permitted 
then manufacturers would develop improved methods of production which 
would make a protective tariff unnecessary. 

That a tariff should he placed on foreign glass, the rate of duty to he 
determined by comparative costs of production, is the view of another 
lighting-wave concern. A manufacturer of glass lamps asserts that if 
wages are doubled in Europe after the war there will he no need of a tariff 
against foreign glass. A tableware manufacturer docs not believe in a tariff 
will, bill thinks GO per cent, most ton high, whereas another thinks that under 
tlm present tariff he could net compete. 

Blown and pressed ware manufacturers express the belief in the majority 
of cases that thev cannot held their domestic trade without a protective 
tariff. One manufacturer, after 10 years of experience, states he has been 
vitally affected hv tariff conditions. One hlowmvare manufacturer of lamp 
chimneys of n large scale states (hat although he is depending upon some 
protection from Iho Government . JO years’ study of the needs of the people, 
the quality of his manufactured -nods, the prompt service his firm is able 
to render against foreign competition, fair treatment to customers, and 
the reputation of its trade marks are the basis of his expectations of or 
holding his domestic trade. 
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Bottle and jar manufacturers are very much divided in their opinions. 
Like window glass, this ware is made by automatic and semi-automatic 
machines and by the skill of the hand blower. 

Tbe automatic bottle machine makes 45 per cent, of the total production 
of bottles in tbe 1'nited Slates, the remainder are made on the semi-auto¬ 
matic and by a band labour cost of producing bottles in the automatic 
machine is practically nothing, as the representative of the company stated 
to the Tariff Oommission. The makers of the bottles by automatic machine 
have no fear of foreign competition and care nothing for tariff. Makers of 
bottles and containers by band as has been the ease with us also in India, 
to fear competition and state that they will need tariff protection. 

The labour representative of the Glass Bottle Blowers TTiiun says that 
it is absolutely necessary that we have a fair and equitable tariff, but not a 
high tariff. A manufacturer claims that the tariff of 1913 will allow 
foreign made bottles to come in. 

Thus tariff protection is claimed by most of tbe glass manufacturers even 
in 1'nited States of America and this to some extent might be avoided in 
the country if we are only permitted to request the Tariff Board to insist 
Government to force the glass manufacturers to form Associations with a 
view to stop internal competition as in other countries. 

Taking ii]) this proposition, we believe if associations were permitted 
among the glass manufacturers, safeguarded by such restrictions as would 
protect the consuming public front excessive price, it would enable us to 
overcome many of the difficulties that now confront ns. and would place 
us in a position where we could eliminate many sources of expense that 
are peculiar to our present method of manufacturing and selling, if asso¬ 
ciations were permitted it would enable a body of manufacturers to conduct 
experiments and inaugurate a system of development, the expense of which 
would be borne by the association, and which, if attempted by an individual 
would be too great to undertake. The German manufacturers particularly 
are permitted by the Government to form what are known as cartels which 
enable them to compete very successfully in the foreign markets, and if 
some of the priees that have been quoted in our markets on glassware are 
criteriong of the benefit that could be derived from these associations, it 
supports vorv strongly our opinion that similar associations in this country 
would work for tbe mutual benefit of the glass manufacturers and men 
employed in that industry. These associations when formed will no doubt 
be in a position to help tbe Government to assess the tariff duties which 
should be mainly based upon relative cost of production. 


An import duly should be placed on foreign glassware sufficient to protect 
tbe indigenous producer, but its amount should be determined by comparing 
the cost of production in this and in foreign countries. Tf this cannot be 
done we would determine to some degree, at least, what, the difference 
between tbe cost of the production in this country and the cost of production 
in foreie-ji countries, by comparing the cost of production in this country 
with the selling price at which the foreign goods are offered in our market. 
Our cost could be determined by taking tbe figures that a uniform oost- 
svsleni would give us. and enable the framers of a tariff law to get approxi- 
matclv accurate average costs in this country. Local conditions may have 
some slight effect, upon tbe cost, in various parts of tbe country, but this 
difference would be so slight, that the result could be accepted with con¬ 
fidence as representing the actual conditions. 


Government should therefore require cost-systems to enable them to 
determine I be amount of tariff protection required for ibis conntrv. But 
, vs we i,.,ve hud no such svstem due to entire absence of glass association 
j 1PVP we cannot furnish Government with any definite figure lliat would 
probably be of some help to tbe Tariff Board in framing the Tariff Ton . 
If then (lie associations are formed by all manufacturers and it is- found 
that our costs were such that we could not successfully compete in our 
home markets with tbe foreign product, we could then with confidence go 
before the Government and ask for Legislation that would protect us and 
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support our request by facts and figures from our books that could not be 
disputed. We have had this question up with a number of manufacturers 
individually and we aro glad to say that recently wo have succeeded in 
inducing some manufacturers to discuss this question, with the idea of 
introducing same in this country. Glass manufacturers should be compelled 
by tho Government to place a cost system in their factories, in ordor that 
they may bo able to furnish Government with actual figures when they 
request a revision of the tariff, and in this way the Government and the 
manufacturers would be co-operating along lines that would bring the best 
results to all the parties concerned. 

Wo will now take up the question of Japanese competition and find out 
how far it has affected both the American and the Indian Industries. 

The statement of Mr. J. K. Capen, Sales Manager of tho Macbeth-Kvans 
Glass Company, 1’itshurgh, Pa, submitted Mow, clearly signifies tho extent 
of competition which Japan has in rourso of time been enabled to reach, 
lie says:— 

Japanese CompcLiiio a. 

“ Hero is our tumbler catalogue. 1 think you will find by looking at this 
catalogue that this Japanese concern has copied our paterns exactly; they 
have copied our cuttings, our etchings and bandings. 

Some little time ago we commenced to hear of Japanese competition, to 
some extent. Wo did all wo could to find out what was going on and what 
it amounted to. The first thing 1 heard in connection with Japanese com¬ 
petition that would come right back home to our concern was in New York 
City. I called to see tho largest manufacturers of lanterns in the United 
States, and probably in the world. This New York concern does a tremendous 
export business. He buys the lantern globes. He buys some of them from 
us and a groat- man)- more front others. Ho showed me a Japanese lantern 
globe that ho had received from India. The globe was not very good but 
the price at that time was one-fourth the price at which the glolxi could be 
purchased in this country, and we aro making it at a very low price at 
the time. Ho made the statement to mo that if they continued to furnish 
tho globe at that price and ho seemed to think that globe would bo good 
enough for the trado in Tndia that ho would not bo able to sell any more 
lanterns in India. I thought that was of sufficient importance to justify 
looking into tho Japanese business more carefully. One or two of our 
competitors had heard about the incident. They knew we had tho globe, 
and we sent it to several of them to look at it. 

We also heard of some chimneys, but tho quality of the chimneys was 
very poor. 

We have a representative in San Francisco a man we think a groat deal 
of and rely on him to a very great extent, as we do in tho eastern end 
of tho country on Mr. Lukens. We told him to find out all he could for 
us about the Japanese competition. When be was here, perhaps a year 
or so ago, lie said that there had been some chemical glass bought and 
shipped in on the coast. I told him 1>.v all means to get samples of it. ITe 
got some and here are two samples. This is supposed to be chemical ware. 

Those were made in Japan. The labels were on them. When it comes to 
the moral question it would not be considered fair competition by American 
manufacturers. They are the same shapes; the cuttings and patterns aro 
exactly alike. The last decisions by the Federal tribunals have ruled that 
unfair competition boro directly on this point. 

The chemical glasses are pretty good. We had some of them tested. 
They are not as good as make here, but they are letter than we had any 
reason to believe they were making over there. The distribution of glass 
is verv good. Tt is just about the proper distribution and that is really a 
difficult thing to arrive at, Tt shows they are getting there. 

We succeeded in selling some laboratory glassware in Australia, through 
our representatives, Scott and Holladay. Thoy do a good deal of business 
for us. I would like to read a short abstract from a letter that 1 have hero 
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Our friends arc very satisfied indeed with the glassware. What we have 
to i'ear most in the handling of this line is the breakage, and we aio more 
than delighted to tell you that the packing is good and the breakage is 
consequently very small, in fact, practically nothing to date. We expected 
to secure a very substantial order, but they advise that none of the items 
covered by this shipment landed under 50 per cent, higher rate than the 
Japanese materials and many of them were about 150 per cent, higher. 
Furthermore the Japanese are rapidly improving in the matter ol quality 
and the demand for goods of this kind will naturally be restricted by reason 
of the fact that it is extremely difficult, to get the cheaper Japanese material, 
even if the quality is not of the best.” 

That shows that the quality lias unquestionably been improved by the 
Japanese to quite a degree resulting in such an expansion of export trade 
that a large number of manufacturers are quoted as fearing Japanese com¬ 
petition more than ever. The grounds lor this and the extraordinary 
development of Japan's export trade in glass are shown in and from each 
year, since 1913 and up to December 31, 19-7. 

Prior to 1917 exports ol window glass were not shown in Japanese official 
statistics. In that year nearly 22,000,000 square feet, valued at over 
$1,500,000 were exported. Exports of bottles and flasks increased from 
5,500,000 dozen in 1913 to nearly 15,000,000 dozen in 1917. These are the 
notable increases. In values the increase was from $009,427 in 1913 to 
$7,230,120 in 1917. The table ol Japan’s exports by countries for the samo 
calendar years, 1913 to 1917, shows a remarkable increase in the glass exports 
of Japan to India in 1917. In 1913 Japan’s exports to India amounted lo 
only $497,999, while in 1917 they were $2,178,509, to other countries the 
increases in 1917 were also notable. 


Glass export* of Japan, 101.1 —7 017. 


Article*. 


1913. 

1914. j 

1915. 

1010. 

3917. 

Window glass (S. ft.) 


Q 

lantitv. 



21,923,037 

Thermos (doz.) 






52,272 

Bottle-8 and flasks (doz.) . 


5,576,023 

5,681,625 

8,118,630 

15,693,616 

14,980,870 

Cups (doz.) 


1,114,665 

955,830 

2,329,991 

3,870,455 

3,032,949 

Looking glasses (no.) 


10,008,009 

6,436,660 

8,183,209 

12,360,017 

13,396,473 

Spectacles (no.) • 


3,275,053 

1,811,317 

2,203,805 

2,750,804 

3,275,829 

Window glass . 


$ 

Value. 

$ 

8 

$ 

$ 

1,558,379 

Thermos 


.. 

.• 



242,984 

Bottles and flasks 


575,028 

573,783 

881,126 

1,854,307 

2,199*984 

Cups .... 


163,155 

130,852 

430,197 

989,309 

848,393 

Tableware 



68,780 

108,209 

194,460 

103,656 

Beads and balls 


245,049 

230,287 

227,170 

481,012 

817,672 

Looking glasses 


353,306 

287,263 

293,525 

533,618 

740.096 

Spectacles 


60,810 

37,101 

44,326 

71,949 

96,326 

Other .... 


272,079 

135,080 

051,913 

1,070,383 

533,671 

Total 


1,059,427 

1,463,152 

2,93C,46G 

5,198,704 

7,230,128 


T 


GLASS 


S 
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Glass exports of japan, hy countries , 1013— 1017. 


Country to which exported. 

1013. 

1914. 

1015. 

1916. 

1917. 


t 

$ 

$ 

« 

$ 

United States .... 

2,767 

4,272 

12,421 

70,500 

401,830 

China. 

443,745 

412,818 

004,014 

950,370 

1,492,540 

&. want uncr .... 

109,000 

07,537 

149,310 

176,127 

391,328 

Hongkong .... 

142,028 

131,425 

1ST,SIS 

221,014 

437,312 

British India .... 

497,999 

414,202 

073,510 

1,405,347 

2,178,500 

Straits Settlements . 

178,733 

119,937 

11)4,1114 

312,180 

277,505 

"Dutch India .... 

119,091 

109,939 

140,300 

207,481 

401,679 

Philippine Islands 

60,389 

79,787 

128,533 

204,964 

383,025 

Great Britain .... 

4,889 

4,518 

37,257 

306,832 

154,731 

Cape Colony and hiatal 

132 

405 

18,205 

146,377 

118,561. 

Australia .... 

51, £8 3 

80,505 

401,340 

700,230 

581,514 

Other Countries 

45,781 

37,775 

73,458 

275,204 

401,528 

Total 

1.059,427 

,«n*_ 

1.1IW.152 

2,930,400 

5.198,704 

7,230,128 





The figures for 1913 to 1916, inclusive, ore Horn Annual Return of the 

Foreign Table of the Empire of Japan, Volume 1, for 1917 from Monthly 

Summary of the Foreign Trade. 

The above figures indicate the extent to which Japan has made advance¬ 
ment in glass industry with regard to her export trade and to cope which 
tariff protection is undoubtedly needed for this country but the stages of 
development at which protection may be required for an Industry 

in this country would he considered carefully before we can hope to 

claim any. Wo consider that an industry might receive protection at any 
stage provided it is such that without the help of protection either is not 
likely to develop at all or so rapidly as is desirable. The glass industry 
being still in an infant and undeveloped stage is quite unable to meet 
the competition of more highly developed foreign industries. The cause of 
our inability to compete Japanese and other foreign manufacturers is due 
to extensive use of machinery on their part and lac of Government co¬ 
operation in the case of ours. 

But most difficult task for the Tariff Board will be to determine the 
rate of protection required by au industry. We have not found it possible 
to lay down for the guidance of your Board any definite principle in regard 
to this particular point. To hold the present trade in India against foreign 
competition we should of course need a protective tariff which will equalise 
prevailing condition of onr country ns compared with those in other countries. 
This proposed tariff, we beg to submit, will largely he an equalization of the 
labour cost of mouth-blowing In the manufacture of glass in onr country as 
compared to the labour-cost of the automatic machine blowing in other 
countries. The fixing of the rate is thus a matter of judgment to be based 
on fullest knowledge of facts and hence it has been nur best and most honest 
endeavour to represent our case before the Tariff Board in details as far 
as we have been able to do. 

We hope that this report will clearly establish our case and amply 
justify our claim for tariff protection. We are quite prepared to submit 
for your guidance any further information that your Board may ho pleased 
to require of us for the grant of (he concession asked for. We are quite 
convinced that this particular industry will receive a favourable treatment 
nt the bands of the Tariff Board as it fulfils all the conditions require 
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for the tariff protection namely availability of raw materials, cheap labour 
cost, the extensive demand of glass articles, immense scope and possibilities 
of development, etc. AVc cannot of course claim the tariff protection as a 
permanent measure as that would be detrimental both to the interests of 
the Government and our country as well. But the stage at which we are 
at present in fully justifies our claim and unless and until proper tariff 
protection could be secured the bottle industry in India has no prospect 
before it. This is our earnest and most prayer-lull request. May it find 
a response m your sympathetic heart. 


B .—Replies to the Questionnaire submitted by the Calcutta Glass and 
Silicate Wort's, Lt<l. 

1. The Calcutta Glass and Silicate Works, Ltd., is a public limited 
liability Company. 

2. The whole of the paid up capital of this Company is held by Indians 
except 200 shares held by a Kuropeau Mr. S. S. Hudson. All five Directors 
are Indians. Two of them form part of the management. 

3. Our works commenced during the year 1915 and on. the 14th Septem¬ 
ber, 1020, the said Company turned into a limited liability concern. 

4. The full capacity of manufacturing glass in our works is 12 tons per 
day. 

5. (a) We mainly manufacture different sizes of bottles and phials and 
occasionally globes. 

(?;) The following quantity of phials (including bottles) we hove manu¬ 
factured annually for the last five years:-- 


In the year— 





Pieces 

or Gross. 

1926 



. 75.04,560 

52.115 

1927 



. 80.62.560 

55.990 

1928 



. 67.48,128 

46,862 

1929 



. 69.23,520 

48,080 

1930 



. 67,49,424 

46,871 

Our Factory i 

s situated at 

Beiguchia a suburb of 

Calcutta. 


(a) & ( b ) Our Factory is not so advantageously situated in respect of 
vicinity to the areas from which our principal raw materials are drawn and 
coal fields. 

(c) But it is very suitably situated in respect of suitable and important 
business market. 

( d) It is also a place where constant and abundant labours are available. 

7. Site for the Glass Works ought to be selected in a place which is 
nearc-r to the "Railway Station or Steamer Ghat, important trading place 
and the vicinity from which principal raw materials are drawn. 

8. Ln our opinion although our produets are not equal in quality to 
imported glassware; but they are almost equal in appearance and they do 
not command the equal price of the foreign goods. The lower prices are 
due to the tendency of the. public to purchase country made goods at a 
comparatively lower rate than those of the foreign goods. 

9. The production of glass at our works is constant throughout the year; 
but in summer season the production is comparatively smaller. 

Raw Materials. 

10. The following raw materials and fire-resisting materials are used in 
our factory, viz.: —Sand, soda, lime, saltpetre, sulpher, cohalt oxide, 
bichromate of potas. arsenic and other chemicals. Fire-clay, fire-bricks, 
silica-cement, silica-bricks, fire-blocks, etc. 

s 2 
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Coal and oilier Fuels. 

11. The annual requirements of raw materials according the rate of out¬ 
put equivalent to the full capacity of the plant arc: — 

Tons. 

(1) Sand.3,000 

(2) Soda ......... 1,000 

(3) Lime.375 

(4) Saltpetre ........ 75 

(5) Colouring materials . . . ... . 5 

(0) For fuel coal ....... 0,000 

12. The quantity of each of the raw materials required for the production 
of 1 ton ordinary half white glass is as follows: — 

(1) Sand. . 15 cwt. 

(2) Soda.5 cwt. 

(3) Lime ......... 2 cwt, 

(4) Saltpetre ........ 42 lbs. 

(5) For fuel coal ....... 1J tons. 

13. Wo get our sand from Allahabad and Banda District, a distance of 
about GOO miles from Calcutta and Lime from ICulni a distance of about 
050 miles from our place. Soda and other chemicals are purchased locally 
from the dealers, 

14. Among the raw materials sand, lime and coal are collected by the 
dealers of those particular places from whom we purchase and those materials 
are transported from those places to fjltadanga Railway Station which is 
nearer to our factory from which place they are carried to our works by 
carts and lorries. Railway freight for sand, lime are As. 4-10, As. 5-11 pel 1 
maund respectively and coal Rs. 3-5-6 per ton. 

15. As we do not collect raw materials direct from the source and we 

purchase through the dealers, we do not pay any royalty to Government or 

to any private individuals. 

16. The cost delivered at the works of each raw materials divided under 
the following heads are: - - 

(a) Royalty, (/>) Labour, (r) Freight, (d) Other charges. 

Sand 

Soda j As wc purchase from the dealers at f.o.r. Ultndanga 

Lime y Station rate we are unable to give accurate figures in 

Chemicals i the above different heads. 

Coal j 

17. AVe do not hold any concession as regards the raw materials. 

18. AVe do not import any raw materials direct from the foreign coun¬ 
tries. The soda wo purchase from Imperial Chemical industry (India), Ltd. 
and chemicals from the local market. 

19. Among the imported raw materials soda can be manufactured in 
India at an economical cost-. AA'e arc informed that a factory for manufac¬ 
turing soda lias already been started in Bombay Presidency. 

20. We consider the materials used by our factory at present suitable for 
the manufacture of the kinds of glassware in which wo are interested. 

21. Among the raw materials lor the manufacture of glass, the soda is 
imported into India and this, wo suppose, competes with our products. 

22. As our factory is equipped with tank furnaces we do not require 
any~crueibles or pots in which glasses arc melted. 

23. Furnace refractory materials used at our AVorks are satisfactory and 
they are obtained from Messrs. Burn and Company of Ranigunj, Messrs. 
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Bird and Company of Kumardhubi and Fire-bricks and Tiles Works of 
Molina. We have no knowledge of their composition. Ordinary fire-bricks 
lasts for 0 months and silica-bricks for a year or little more. 

Labour. 

24. Processes employed in the manufacture of glass require expert super¬ 
vision ; but no skilled imported labour is necessary at our works. 

25. We h avc no imported labourers employed at our works. 

2(1. The facilities which exists for the workmen to acquire training at 
our works are that the ordinary labourers are taken as apprentice and 
they are trained gradually from ordinary carriers to the best blowers when 
their wages are substantially increased, and it has been found that the 
Indian labourers improve quickly with training. 

27. Only the blowing process of the skilled labours may be replaced by 
automatic, or semi-automatic machines. 

28. Want of sufficient capitals is the chief consideration which prevent 
a more extensive employment of mnohinary in onr works in place of manual 
labour. 

2!). Processes bv which glass is manufactured at our works do not affect 
the efficiency of the Indian workmen on account of the high temperature. 

30. (a) The total wages paid at our works during the year HMD is 
11s. 71,313. 

(h) The average rate of wages in different classes of labour is 11s. 20 
per bead per month. 

(r) The total number of workmen employed at our works are on an 
average about 300. 

31. Habitable quarters for the superior labourers and latrine and drink¬ 
ing water arrangements have been made in the compound of the leased 
factory land for the labours. 

Power mid Wmi’l. 

32. The principal fuel used in our works is steam coal which is available 
in sufficient quantities, 

33. The fuel is brought from Hanigunj which is 200 miles distant from 
Calcutta and the freight paid on it is Rs. 3-5-6 per ton and the total cost 
delivered at our works comes to Hr. 3 per ton. 

31. The fuel used in the glass melting furnaces applied in the form of gas 
in order to get sufficient and clean heat and for the neckmaking furnace 
and annealing furnace fuels arc applied directly. 

30. Steam and electric powers are used in our works. Steam is required 
for the production of coal gas and electricity is used for the motor and 
lighting. 

36. The total quantity of fuels required per ton of melted glass is I ton 
2 cwt. and for finished glasswares 1 ton 10 ewt. 

Equipment. 

37. Our works are sufficiently large as a unit of production to ensure 
economy. 

38. A brief description of our plant and the process of manufacture 
employed in our works are as follows:—Batches of raw materials are 
melted in regenerating tank furnace heated by coal gas produced in gas 
producer. Workers gather melted glass from the working side of the furnace 
with a blowing pipe and blow them in a mould by mouth to different shapes 
and the second operation of neck making is done by the other men and 
then the finished goods are taken to the annealing chamber and after they 
are well annealed they are stored. 
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39. As our works Hie not fully equipped with modern and up-to-dato 
machineries and plants ou account of want of sufficient capital, the process 
of manufacture adopted by us is not sufficiently up-to-date and efficient to 
enable us to compete successfully against foreign manufacturers. If auto¬ 
matic machines for blowing aud other manual labour saving machines are 
introduced at our factory the coat may be reduced and quality may be 
improved to much more extent. 

40. We have adopted in recent years no new process of manufacture. 

41. The conditions of manufactures in India differ materially from those 
in competing countries in respect of the point that the foreign manufac¬ 
turers can manipulate their labour at a much lower cost to produce the glass 
bottles by using machineries of modern type. 

42. The main machineries are not made in India. They are imported 
chiefly from America, Japan and Germany. Minor parts of machineries 
moulds and other implements are made in India. 

43. The present total Indian production of the principal kinds of glass¬ 
wares including bangles are not known to us. 

44. The principal markets of our products are Bengal. Madras. Punjab, 
Rangoon and Central Provinces. 


45. (a) The present rate of railway freight applicable to glassware is 
about A a pie per maund per mile at railway risk, and we have no advan¬ 
tage in this respect over imported glasswares. 

(b) Railway freight charged ou glassware on gross weight, and the ratio 
of the nett weight to gross weight is 3 to 4. 

46. Railway froight is charged by mileage. Therefore freight for any 
up-country market from any nearer port other than Calcutta is much less 
than from Calcutta to that place. 

47. The exports of glass from India to sister countries and Asiatic 

Islands aro probable, provided concession of carriages are available. 

48. At present we find the competition from Japan in India market is 
keenest in respect of all classes of glasswares. 

49. (ii) fa) A (b> The average price realised by us for last five years is 
as follows: — 


Per gross. 
11s. 


In the year— 


1926 7 

1927 6 

1928 5 

1929 .... .5 

1930 5 


51. No parts of our products have been purchased either bv Government 
or by other public bodies direct from us. 

52. Tn comparison with foreign manufacturers we are in a difficult posi¬ 
tion in respect of machineries which are not being used extensively. 
Indians are to import them from foreign countries together with expert 
mechanic for handling those machineries for some times until the Indians 
are trained up to do so. 

53. According to demand of the market the foreign producers sometimes 
raise their price and lower their price extensively and this system of selling 
shows that they undersell some of their goods in Tndia which are nn-eoo- 
nomical price and at the same time deterring the Indian industries. 
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Capital. 

54. Tiie Ijioek value of our property as stood in our books at the 
31st December, 1930, under the following heads: — 

Tts. A. P. 

(a) Leases and concessions .... Nil. 

(b) Lands, leased .. Nil- 

(<■) Buildings . ... - 33,373 14 3 

(d) Plant and machinery .... 1,39,730 12 0 

(e) Miscellaneous assets .... 1,67,484 15 7 


55 The total amount of depreciation written off since the year 1920 is 
Its. 2,14,498-10-0. 

56. During the war time and subsequent years the prices of all materials 
relating to buildings and plant and machineries were unusually high and 
we were to purchase then at the prevailing rate of that time; theiefoie 
estimation of present day cost under the heads of buildings and plant and 
machineries of erecting a factory having the same capacity as our present 
works is 50 per cent, lower. 


57. (a) The amount of paid-up share capital in the year- 


2,03,850 

2,03.850 

2,03,850 

2,03,850 

2,03,850 


(b) No dividend has been distributed during the last 5 years. 

58. Our Company has issued no debenture. 

59. Company has no reserve fund. 

60. At present- we have no contemplation for the replacement or exten¬ 
sion of plants, etc. 

61. The forms .are fully filled up and annexed. 

62. The percentage of wastage including breakage in our factors at each 
state of manufacture comes to about 15 to 20 per cent, of the total 


production. 

63 As wc are interested only in manufacturing bottles we are not in a 
position to explain fully the variation of the expenditure of different 
glasswares. 

64. Rates of depreciations allowed by income-tax authorities on glass 
factory are not known to us. 

( 55 , ( a ) Stock of raw materials and fuels held by us on the 31st December 
1930 is Rs. 6.837-2-0 and stock of finished goods amounts to Rs. 64.165. 

(b) Outstanding in respect of goods sold on the 31st December 1930 is 
Rs. 96,482-13-7. 

66 The Company is managed by two of its Directors as Managing 
Agents under the name of Shaw Brothers and Company. 

'"'(o) Managing Agents are allowed Rs. 750 per month for office establish¬ 


ment. 


(h) They are at present not allowed any commissions. 

67 In support to the conditions laid down in the Fiscal Commission 
Report for protection of Industries we beg to point out that India has very 
good extensive home market for glasswares of all kinds. Every year several 
crores worth of glasswares are dumped in the Indian ports by different- 
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foreign countries. An olaborato and detailed tahle from Indian Trad# 
Itoview is given bellow: — 

Indian Trade Review shows the following: — 


7 ,—Import fioures of (llasswarrs in Indian Forts in rupees for Iasi a years. 


Province. 

1925-26. 

1920-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

Bengal 

Bombay . 

Sind . . 

Madras . 

Burma . 

83,85,939 

1,23,82,506 

14,88,(39 

23,68,735 

13,20,025 

86,68,080 
1,01,96,112 
17,16,909 
32,06,707 
15,00,431 

80,83,678 

1,03,05,336 
15,22,274 
33,33,698 
15,95,864 

74,49,822 

1,03,84,820 

15,74,178 

30,63,660 

12,77,000 

77,04,864 

1,16,19,877 

14,17,163 

31,15.275 

13,35,989 

Totat, 

2,59,45,644 

2,52,88,239 

2,48,40,850 

2,37,49,480 

2,51,93,168 


March account, 1981 (Indian Trade Review), gives the following figures 
of import in India: — 





Rs. 

Bangles 



49,90,000 

Bottles 


. 

29,95,000 

Beads and pearls 


. 

15,72,000 

Sheets and plates 



23,88,000 

Funnels and globes 



12,26.000 

Other glasswares 


• 

33,07,000 



Total 

. 1,64,78.000 


Af regards raw materials, of the three main ingredients, resources of 
sand, lime and coal arc abundant and there is no chance of those materials 
falling short in near or distant future. As regards soda, though we arc 
at present depending on foreign countries there is possible chance of Soda 
being manufactured at a lower rate in India, and we know attempts have 
been made to start a Soda Factory in Bengal. As tho Glass Industry in 
India is still in its infancy and in the absence of any organisation among 
the manufacturers themseives is feeling a keen competition from foreign 
manufacturers; we may reasonably claim protection for its growth and 
development for the time being. We are convinced under careful protec¬ 
tion this infant industry will attain maturity to face world competition. 

68. (o) It is a very difficult task for us to determine the. amount of protec¬ 
tion required hv Glass Industries in Tndia. We have not found it possible to 
lay clown for guidance of Tariff Board anv definite principle in regard to 
this particular point. To hold the present trade in India against foreign 
competition wo should of course need protection, which will equalise the 
prevailing condition of our country as compared with those of other coun¬ 
tries. The fixing of the rate is thus a matter of judgement, to be based on 
fullest knowledge of facts; and hence it has been our host and honest 
endeavour to represent our case before the Tariff Board in details as far as 
we have been able to do. 

(b) This ought to he inform of protective custom duty which in our 
opinion should he cent per cent, on common glass bottles and globes in which 
we are at present interested. 

(e) We require protection for our factory in respect of glass bottles and 
globes which we at present manufacture. 

69. As the production of glass bottles and globes are sufficiently large 
to meet the demand of consumers we do not find any industry which may 
likely to he affected by a protective duty on glass bottles and globes. 





















Form I. —Statement showing the total expenditure incurred at Works on the production of glass during the, past five years. 
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Form II .—Statement showing the works expenditure per ton of each class of glassware during the post five years. 
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(2) Letter dated the 19th December, 1931, from Calcutta Glass and Silicate 

Wort:*, Ltd. 


Wo beg to submit herewith replies to supplementary questions and 
definite protective suggestions in reply to question No. (58 hi) and 0» of the 
questionaire in response to our representation for protection of Glass 
Industry. We beg to submit that the Board should consider the following 
protective measures which we had put forward in our oral examination 
before the Board on 17th instant. Besides cent per cent, duty on bottles, 
phials and globes as claimed by ns concessions in railway freight on raw 
materials and finished goods be granted. Further we want that Government 
and Railways whether (State or Company-managed) should be induced to 
place orders with our firms. Regarding actual consumption of coal per ton 
of melted glass in 1930 we may state that on an average 3 tons 10 cwt. oi 
coal were consumed per ton of finished glass. It will not be out of place 
to mention here that the cost per ton of coal in the said year was including 
everything Rs, 9 per ton and the factory labours are allowed free use of 
coal for their domestic purpose. Further in the supply of coal there is an 
approximate shortage of 1 ton per wagon, i.e., 5 per cent, less than actual 
weight. These factors together with others contribute to greater consump¬ 
tion of coal. As regards average realised price per gross for 1931, we 
ascertain from our audited report for half year, i.e., January 1931 to .June 
1931 it will come to Rs. 3-12 per gross. Herewith wo are sending you 
audited reports for last 5 years from 1926—1930 and two copies of analysis 


reports of Bengal sand and Bargarh sand. 


Enclosure. 

Copy of Deport of the analysis of Ben(pil 
Sample as received— 

Moisture ....... 

SiL. 

Al.O, + FojO,. 

CaO . ' . ... 

Mg.. 

Mn.O,. 


Sand. 

Per cent. 

20 
. 83-5 

. 6-2 
2-2 
1-6 
4-5 


1000 


Copy of Deport of Bargarh Sand by D. V. Briggs and Company, Bargarh. 

Per cent. 


Silica . 

Alumina 
Oxide of Iron 
Lime 
Magnesia 

Alkalies moisture, etc 


95-92 

1-70 

0-90 

0-53 

0-24 

0-71 


100-00 
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THE CALCUTTA GLASS AND SILICATE WORKS, LTD. 

n. Oral. 

Evidence of Mr. S. SHAW, Mr. A. ROY and Mr. B. K. SHAW, 
recorded at Calcutta, on Thursday, the 17th December, 1931. 

7 'resident. —Mr. Roy, you represent the Calcutta Glass and Silicate 
Works. Ltd.? 

Mr. S. $haw .—The Calcutta Glass and Silicate Works, Ltd., are manag¬ 
ed by Messrs. Shaw Brothers and Mr. Boy is the Manager. 

President, —1 understand from one of the statements you have sent to 
Us that Messrs. Shaw Brothers are engaged in the preparation of perfumery 
and patent medicines. 

Mr. S. Shaw. —Yes. 

President. —And that was the first business in which Messrs. Shaw 
Brothers were engaged, and they undertook the manufacture of glass at a 
subsequent stage ? 

Mr. S. Slum .—Yes. 

President .—At present what proportion of your output of glass is pur¬ 
chased by Messrs. Shaw Brothers for their requirements? 

Mr. S. Shaw .—Formerly we used to sell about Bs. 5,000 worth of perfu¬ 
mery but now our business lias conic down to about Rs. 500 por month and 
therefore the purchase of bottles also has reduced proportionately. 

President. —That is about a sixth? 

Mr. S. Sham .—That is correct. 

President. —It used to be a larger proportion before? 

Mr. S. Shine. Yes. 

President. —Therefore, for the bulk of your output you havo got to find 
an outlet in the open market; that is the position? 

Mr. S. Shaw. —Yes. 

President .—The full capacity of your works is 12 tons por day? 

Mr. Ploy. —Yes. 

President. —May we take that as an accurate figure? 

Mr. Boy. —That is the approximate figure if we work three furnaces. 

President. —At present what is your output? 

Mr. Boy. —We have been working only one furnace and that furnace 
produces three to four tons per day. 

President. —When you speak of tons per day, arc you thinking of melted 
glass or finished glass? 

Mr. Boy. —Finished glass. 

President. —Lantern globes make a very small proportion of your output 
at present? 

Mr. Boy .—Yes, a very small proportion. Two years ago we manu¬ 
factured lantern globes for three months, but since then wo havo not been 
manufacturing lantern globes. 

Mr. S. Shair. —AA'o have a mind to manufacture these. AVe have started 
another furnace and most probably after a month or two ive will again start 
manufacturing globes. 

President .—Taking your output for the year 1930, in answer to question 
5 you give your total output at 40,871 gross. That refers to phials? 

.17/'. Boy. —Phials and bottles. 

President .—May T take it that that probably was for practical purposes 
the whole of your output for 1930? 
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Mr. Boy. —Yes. 

President. —Why 1 am asking that is this: It you look at Form I, the 
Aggregate Expenditure statement, your total expenditure at works in 19.‘i0 
was Rs. 2,24,480. If T divide that by 46,871 the resultant figure that I 
get may he taken as expenditure at the works on one gross of phials. 

Mr. Itoy.— For practical purposes the figure iua.y be taken as 46,871 but, 
the cost will be slightly more because some items have been left out, that 
is to say there is a small quantity of glassware other than phials. 

President. —That we will consider later on. Assuming for the time 
being that the statement covers every item of expenditure at the works, 
may I take it that- the aggregate figure divided by the number of gross of 
phials will give you the average expenditure at works per gross of phials? 

Mr. Hoy. —That is correct. 

Preside nt. —Looking through the figures that you give in pieces and in 
gross I find that the number of gross of phials corresponding to one ton of 
glass varies from about .‘10 gross to a ton in one year to about 40 gross 
per ton in another year. 

Mr. Huy .—The reason is this. Tn 1926 I give a figure of 52.000 gross as 
equal to 1,725 tons. The difference is due to the fact that in that year we 
manufactured hig bottles in greater quantity than in subsequent years and 
one ton oi melted glass will produce 40 gross ordinary phials whereas it 
will produce only 20 gross of hig bottles. 

President.— May we take it that that was rather an unusual feature, 
that as far as your normal production is concerned it depends mainly on the 
kind of phials that you have been selling in more recent years? 

Mr. Boy .—That is so. In 1926 we manufactured bottles in greater 
quantities but in subsequent years the quantity of bottles have been 
reduced. 

President. —Tn 1926 you manufactured bottles somewhat larger in size 
hut in later years yon have been producing smaller bottles and also your 
output has been smaller: is that the position? 

Mr. Boy. —No. in 1927 the quantity has been increased to 55,990 gross 
whereas the total output of melted glass is 1,650. According to the figures 
of 1926 the quantity of glass produced in that year should be by calculation 
less than that but we had shown actually u bigger quantity and the reason 
is that in that year we produced more phials than bottles. 

President. —As a matter of average calculation suppose L said that 65 
gross to a ton would represent the normal average output in your factory, 
would that be correct? 

Mr. Boy .—Yes. 

President. —Our business is to tlx the level of protection for the industry. 
You make phials and we have got to find what is a fair price for your 
phials and T have got to compare that with the price of imported phials. 
All these prices are stated in terms of gross and therefore unless 1 get these 
figures down to gross 1 woundn’t. he able to work out my figures and it is 
necessary for me to get a certain ratio which I might apply in order to 
convert the weight figure into gross figure. Tf I were to take 35 gross to 
a ton would that he a correct figure to take? 

Mr. Boy. —Yes. 

President. —Taking your answer to question 12, these figures that you 
give of the quantities of materials required per toil of glass, is that a 
complete list? 

Mr. Boy .—Yes, for ordinary bottle glass. 

President. —Tf you add all these figures except coni you get 22-37 ewt. 
Would you he able to get 20 ewts. of glass out of 22'37 cwts. of materials? 

Mr. Boy .—Yes. 

President. —What is your loss in melting? Suppose you put 100 tons of 
materials in the furnace how much do you lose In the process of molting? 
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Mr, Roy .—Approximately 15 per cent. 

P'leside.nt .—It you take a total figure of 22'37 cwrs. and deduct 15 per 
cent, out of that, you get something jess than 20 cwts. of melted glass. 

Mr. JTodkin .—What sort of lime do you use,? 

Mr. Roy .—Slaked lime. 

Prr.side.nt .— fn addition to these materials that you show you use pro¬ 
bably a certain quantity ol cullers, say corresponding to 1 ewt. oi molten 
glass. Is that how I am to understand your figures? 

Mr. Ron .—By using raw materials in that proportion, we make one ton 
oi glass. 1 have, included collets in that. 

1‘re$'ul<-nI. —You have prepared the statement on the assumption that 
these materials in these quantities will give you one ton of glass. I also 
want to understand how you arrive at this figure of 1 -} tons of coal, flow 
exactly do you calculate? 

Mr. Ron .—By actual calculation. That is the actual consumption in 
our factory. 

Rresilient .—Can you describe to me roughly how yon determine it? 

M r. Roy .—By consulting our books we have given the actual quantity 
of coal that is required at the factory year by year. 

President -If you take your total consumption of coal over a year and 
take the total output of glass over a year and divide the one by the other, 
you get this figure. Is that- how you get it? 

Mr. Roy. —Yes. 

President. —It you look at form TT you will find that power and fuel cost 
you fis. 31 per ton of glass and vour cost of coal at the works is Rs. 8. 

Mr. Roy.- -At present it is Rs. 8 hut in the year 1926 the cost of coal 
was about Rs. 11. 

President. —1 am taking 1930 when coal prices were about Rs. 8 in 
Calcutta. 

Mr. S. Shine .—Including cartage. 

President. —And taking Rs. 8 as the average cost of coal delivered at 
the works you get nearly 4 tons of coal per ton of glass. That is not 
consistent with what you say about the basis on which you have calculated 
this figure. 

Mr. Roy. —The reason is that with this fuel we could produce more 
glass. 

President,. —With the same fuel expenditure you could produce more 
glass? 

Mr. Roy. —Yes. One boiler would have been sufficient for 3 furnaces 
and the consumption would have been less. 

President. —That is to say your figure of H tons per ton of glass is 
the figure of consumption that von get on an output corf-esponding to full 
capacity, is that what it amounts to? 

Mr. Roy.--Yes to full capacity. 

President.— In that ease it cannot be based on actual figures of expen¬ 
diture. because you didn’t work to full capacity. Either it is a theoretical 
figure, that is to say the figure arrived at bv taking your full capacity or it 
is an actual figure which you got from your books. 

Mr. Roy. —This is a theoretical figure based on calculations. It was our 
idea that if we had worked our factory to full capacity, the consumption 
of coal would have been less and on that assumption of calculation we 
have given this figure of 1} tons for one ton of glass. 

Mr. Rnhimtoola .—This is not what you actually get to-day? 

Mr. Roy. —No. 
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rresident .—May I take it ikon on the actual reduced output that you 
are able to get in 1930 this figure of 4 tons of coal is probably nearer the 
mark ? 

Mr. Roy. —IVf have got to revise the figure. 

President. —Would you mind looking into this question a little more 
carefully, because J should like to know on your actual figures, what was 
the consumption of coal that you attained on the kind of reduced output 
that you are geiing now. I think it is possible if you arc able to find a 
bigger market so as to raise your output, the coal consumption on your 
kind of furnace will come down to something very much lower. 1 should 
like to know what has been precisely the actual consumption on your present 
output, if you could look into that and let me have a note, it would be 
useful. 

Hr. Hoy.— -Oil these figures the calculation we have arrived at is 
correct. It would be somewhere about 4 tons. 

President .—If you were working to a capacity of 12 tons a day, obviously 
the figure would come down to something very much nearer the figure that 
you give here. That is your suggestion. Your suggestion is that with more 
or loss the same expenditure of coal, you could increase your output. By 
how much could you increase iff You are getting now 3 to -1 tons a day. 
Could you do 12 tons a day on the present expenditure of coal? 

Mr. Roy. — Only the consumption of coal in the boiler would be less. 
The consumption of coal would have been less if we had worked to our full 
capacity. The reason is that whenever there is a shortage of raw materials 
or if there is some other difficulty, we stop the work, but the consumption 
of coal is going on. 

President.-- You mean you stop manufacturing glass, but the furnace is 
kept, on working? 

Mr. Roy. —Y'es. 

Mr. tiodkin .■ —flow much coal do you put in your boiler in a day? 

Mr. Hoy. —2£ tons. 

Mr. Hodlin. How much do you put m the furnace? 

Mr. Roy. —When one small furnace is working, the consumption of coal 
in boiler is less in proportion because jvc are not to work with pump 
constantly. When two or three furnaces are working there is necessity for 
sufficient water ; and we have to continue our pump even for 5 or ti hours 
a day. For feeding the boiler, more water is required; but when one 
furnace is working, less steam is required and the feeding of the boiler is 
less. As you have seen, the consumption of coal is two tons a day for one 
furnace which is being worked at present. 

President. —Roughly it is 4 tons. 

Mr. Roil. —Yes, and in the case of annealing chamber one ton. of coal is 
required per day. 

President. —That would cover flic whole expenditure on coal under 
present conditions? 

.lfr. Hoy. —Y’es. 

Mr. TTodhin .—Your fuel and power cost you Its. 31 per ton and you say 
vou require one ton 10 cwts of coal per ton of glass. That would cost you 
Rs. 12. 

President. — It is obviously a point I should like you to look into a little 
more carefully and send in a note later on regarding the coal consumption. 

Mr. $. Sham .—I think it would be better to weigh the coal we use. 

President .—The fact that you have got to explain now is on your cost 
figures, your consumption of coal is very much higher than the figure that 
you have given in answer to this question. There is an obvious discrepancy 
which you have got to explain and T am asking you to send in a statement 
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giving us your explanation of this discrepancy. I think it is worthwhile 
doing so from your own point of view. 

Mi. S. Shine. —Yes. 

President. —With regard to Question 13, T think you told us when we 
visited your works that you tried some sand which yon obtained from 
Bengal. 

Mr. Puii .—Yes. 

President .—Where did you get this frontf 

Mr. Pun. —Alagra, near Damodar. 

President. —How far is it from Calcutta. 

Mr. Huy. —5(1 to (50 miles. 

President. —Did you try it'on a large scale? 

Mr. Hoy .—Yo, we have not- tried it in a large scale. We have tried it 
and we are still trying it. Wo. are using it lor ordinary greenish glass 
for medicine phials. 

President .—Have you got the analysis of that sand? 

Mr. Ituy .—Yes, 

President. —Who made the analysis? 

Mr. Buy .—A private chemist. 

President .—T should like to see the analysis of that sand. 

Mr. Hoy .—It is not here. 

President. —Will you send it, to us later? 

Mr. Huy .—Yes. 

President. — Have you got both the mechanical and the chemical 
analysis? 

Mr. Eon .—We have only the chemical analysis. 

President. —You are using very little of it now? 

Mr. Boy .—Yes, very little, about ith. 

President .—1 don’t see anywhere here, that you have given us the prices 
at the place of origin of sand and lime. You have given us the freight 
figures. What exactly do you pay for the sand itself at your works includ¬ 
ing freight? 

Mr. Hoy .—for Allahabad saud they charge us As. 10 and As. 0 according 
to the quality, f.o.r. Ultnrlanga. 

President ,.—What does it cost you to take the sand from Ultadanga 
station to the works? 

Mr. Hoy .—ft is (i pies per mautid. 

President. —That is for first class sand? 

Mr. Moy .—Yes. 

President .—For second class sand you pay As. $)? 

Mr. Boy. —Yes. 

President. —The other costs remain the same. 

Mr. Boy. —Yes. 

President ,.—What do you do as regards lime? 

Mr. Boy .—We purchase from dealers. 

President .—What is the cost? 

Mr. Buy .—Its. 2 per maund. 

Mr. llodkin. —Is that burnt lime? 

Mr. Buy .—Yes. 

Mr. II oil Inn .—What is the cost of Bengal sanil? 

Mr. Boy .—Originally when they collect the sand there, the price is 4 
or 5 pies per maund, hut when other charges are taken into account, it 
comes to 0 annas per maund. 
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Mr. Bong .—That is what you pay at your factory? 

Mr. Boy. —Yes. 

President.— What about your soda? 

Mr. Hoy.- -We purchase from Messrs. Brunner Mond and Company. 

1'resident .—What do you pay? 

Mr. Hoy. —Rs. 115 per ton. 

]‘i esideut .—You get iL at the works? 

Mr. Roy. —At the works we get it at Rs. 140. 

President.- - Rs. 145 at their godown? 

Mr. Roy. —Yes. 

President. —Rs. 4 per ton extra for delivery at the works. 

Mr. Hoy. —Yes. 

President. —Coming to page 246 answer to question 44, can you tell me 
approximately, taking your sales last year and some oi the more recent 
years, what proportion of your output is generally sold in the Calcutta 
city ? 

Mr. Roy .—Calcutta is the centre. Whatever goods we sell here is not 
consumed in Calcutta proper and the dealers send it to other parts of the 
country. 

President .—That is to say while the sale takes place in Calcutta, the 
destination may he elsewhere. 

Mr. Roy. —Yes. 

President..- It is impossible for you to give any kind of estimate? 

Mr. .7?. K. Slone, —We are selling to the dealers who in their turn Sell 
not only in Bengal hut also in the mufassal. The dealers who purchase 
from us send the goods to other parts of the country. 

President .—So far as the whole of your output is concerned you sell 
fir-works ? 

Mr. S. Shine. —Yes, 

President .—And transport falls on the dealer? TTe undertakes to 
transport and you sell ex-works? 

Mr. Roy.- No, we sell to the party at his godown. 

President — When you sell your glass to the dealer, the contract is made 
on the basis of so much ex-works? 

Mr. Roy. —Yes. 

President. —The dealer pays vou so much at The works, llo transports 
them to the Railway Station. Me transports them from the Railway Station 
to the destination. The transport- is in his hands? 

Mr. Roy. —Yes. 

President.— That is practically how the whole of your business is done? 
Mr. Roy. —Yes. 

Mr. Ridiimtnolo. —-The dealer does not take delivery at your godown? 

Mr. Roy. As soon as we receive the orders wo send the goods to the 
godown of the dealers. 

President. _The price that you get is the price delivered at the dealers’ 

godown. 

Mr. Roy. —Yes. 

President .— In your reply to Question 49. you have given us your realised 
prices for five years? 

Mr. Roy. —Yes. 

President —Can you give me the corresponding price say for 1951 ? 

Mr. Roy.—Via have got our accounts audited from January to June 
1951 and from July to December the accounts have not yet been audited. 

T 
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1‘remlent. —The realised prices from January to June 1931 are more nr 
less the same? 

Mi, Hoy .—Very nearly the same. 

President .—What is your experience in recent months? Do prices show 
any upward tendency in the case of articles in which you are interested? 

Mr. Itoy. —Owing to the fluctuation in the Japanese exchange there is 
an upward tendency in the price of articles. 

President .—Since September there lias been an increase in the duty and 
the exchange fluctuation has been in our favour. I wonder whether you 
could tell us to what extent prices for the class of goods that you sell 
have gone up as a result of these two causes? 

Mr. Itoy .—Since 15th October we have increased the prices by HO per 
cent. 

President. —Since practically Japan has gone off the gold standard, a 
ro-adjustment in the reverse direction will take place. 

Mr. Hoy. —Yes. 

President ..-—Your main competitor in this |jne is Japan? 

Mr. Hoy. —Yes. 

President .—Are you able to command in the market the same price as 
the Japanese phials? 

Mr. Hoy. —Not. at present. 

President .—Is there a prejudice against vour goods? 

Mr. Hoy .—There is no prejudice. There is a great demand for country 
made goods and our goods have a good reputation. The difficulty is that 
people are averse to buying the country made articles at the same price at 
which they can get Japanese articles. 

President .—What kind of difference do they expect? 

Mr. Hoy. —They say at such and such a price the Japanese articles can 
be bought. After paying freight and other things, if they can sell at such 
a price, why should we not, they ask, sell at least, 25 per cent, less? 

President. —It is unpatriotic to sell at the same rate? 

Mr. Hoy. .So they think. 

President .—If your bottles fetch a price of Us. 5, what would he the 
corresponding price of Japanese bottles? Would the difference be as high 
as one rupee? 

Mr. Hoy .—There is generally a difference of one rupee per gross. 

Mr. 8. ffhatr .— In the case of ordinary phials whose price is Its. -I or 5, 
the difference will he one rupee, but in the ease of buttles whose price is 
Tts. 20 or so, the difference will not be as high as one rupee. 

President .—It is very difficult to say which are the classes of imported 
bottles with which Indian made bottles compete. Tt is very difficult to fix 
upon two classes of bottles and say these are comparable bottles. Suppose 
in trying to fix the measure of protection which the industry requires we 
do it on this basis: we take your cost as you give it here and then we work 
out that cost per gross of pliials converting the weight figure into numbers 
and then we add depreciation and profit, we compare that not with the 
import price, r.i.f.. but with the price that you have actually realised 
because the price that you have realised is not your cost hut the nrire that 
you can get in face of competition from imports: would that he all right? 

'Mr. Hoy. —We should like to think it over before giving a reply. 

President .—Supposing the Japanese price for a gross of phials is Tts. 7. 
now the obvious course for us is to take the Tts. 7 and compare your cost 

pins depreciation and profit with that figure of Us. 7 and take the 

difference, if any, ns the measure of protection that you require. But it 
may so happen that if the Japanese bottles are selling at Us. 7 per gross 
you are not able to get more than Us. 5. It may tie that that particular 

class of Japanese bottles is superior to yours. It may also be that even 
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when tho quality is the same, you being on the spot would be expected by 
the consumer to sell at a lower price. The* price that you get may be an 
entirely diflerent figure hr.in the import price. Therefore it is better from 
your point of view to take the recent realised price and compare it with 

your cost and take the difference between the two as the measure of assis¬ 

tance that you require. 

Mr. ltoy .— I follow. 

President .—Let us assume that your cost jdux your depreciation and 
profit comes to its. 8 per gross. I’nless you gel R>». 8 you would not he able 
to get a reasonable return on your investment and cover your costs. Mow 
it we get from importers a figure of Its. 7 as the price at which the Japanese 
bottles are being landed in Calcutta hut actually the juice that you are 
realising is T{s. b or Rs. 5. There are two ways in which we ran determine 
the measure of protection required. AYc can take your Its. 8 as the fair 
sidling price and take Its. 7 as the import price of Japanese bottles, the 
difference between the two ix one rupee. We may consider that the 

measure of protection. Tin* other method is to take Rs. 8 which is your 

fair selling price and Rs. 5 which is your actual realised price and deduct 
the one from the other and consider flic difference, rr.., Rs. M os the measure 
of protection. You can consider this point and let, me know later. You 
please let ns know in any case your most recent realised price, that is. the 
price which you realise from July to December. Would you be able to send 
that on to n* early next month? 

Mr. Hoy. —Yes. 

President. —A"on have got your average realised price from January to 
June and we want yonr average realised price from July to December. As 
soon as you are able to got that figure, you please let. us have it. 

Mr. Pay. —Yes, l shall send it to you. 

President. —There is a list of prices in the introductory statement that 
you give (page 235). Are these recent prices? 

Mr. 8. Shall '.—Those rates we got from the dealers. 

President. —When ? 

Mr. 8. Shair .—"Before the rise in ihe •Till laiiese C Veil an <r<‘. 

President. — I should like to know exactly when you collected those 
figures. 

Mr. S. Shrnr. —■!» Iho mouth of October lfifJI. 

President. —Thoso wore tho prices (hut wore ruling in tho Calcutta 
market? 

Mr. S. Slum. Yes. 

President. —Arc they wholesale prices? 

Mr. S. Shmr. —Yes. 

President.- As rojeards your block value (Itoply to Question 54) how is it 
that yon show nothing against land- 

Mr. S. Shnir. — ft is a leased land. 

President. —You have not puiehased it? 

Mr. S. Shun-. —Xo. 

President This I on n o (hat you give against plant, and machinery, does 
that include your O’non I bottle blowing muchinc? 

Mr. Hni ).—Yes. 

President. —What lijcurc do you allow for 1 hat, ? How much is loo resent 
ed by the O’neal machine? 

Mr. Hon. —Its. 40.000. 

President ..—What I am trying to suggest is this. You have included 
in your plant and machinery an item which at present serves no purpose 
as far as your present operations are concerned: that is to say about 
!l‘s. -10,000 is dead capital. 

T 2 
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Mr. Hoy. —Yes. 

President. —What is the rest of this plant and machinery? Still there is 
a. lakh left. 

Mr. Hoy .—Air compressors, 3 electric motors, 3 boilers, 3 or 1 pumps, 
producers and an oil engine. 

President. What about the miscellaneous assets? What do you include 
in that item? Tt is a fairly considerable figure. Are they your good debts? 

Mr. Huy. So. 

President .—T want to know whether your miscellaneous assets represent 
things which are not fixed capital expenditure? 

Mr. Hoy. -There is no capital expenditure. 

Mr. Shoir .—That is really working capital. 

President. Ts it really working capital? 

Mr. Hoy. We have taken that from the Balance Sheet 

President. —T want to he clear on this point. As far as your fixed 
capital expenditure is concerned as distinct from your working capital, it 
is represented by items (Vi and (d), as they stand in the hooks. 

Mr. Hoy. —Yes. 

President. —The item (e) is really part ol your working finance? 

Mr. Hoy .—Yes. 

President. —So that, in trying to get the original block value of your 
properly T should take item (d) and item (cl and add the whole of deprecia¬ 
tion to that,. That, gives you the original block value of your property. 
Plant and machinery includes everything except buildings so that the two 
together give the present block value. The miscellaneous assets can be leit 
out. and included in tbo working capital. 

Mr. S. Rhnw. Yes. 

President.- -Taking question <V> your stocks of raw materials and your 
finished goods and your outstandings together at 31st, December, 1030. 
amount to Its. 1.07.000. 

Mr. S. Rhine .—That is the stock. 

President. —That is precisely therefore your working capital and the whole 
of that, must he taken out of vour block account. Taking the aggregate 
figure iu form I. i.h„ Its. 2,2-MSO that was your gross expenditure in 1030 
and the working finance that you require is Its. 1.07.000? 

Mr. 8. Slimr.- Yes. 

President .■ —i'll a t represents the cost of nine mouths’ output, taking ,vmi 
total expenditure for the year as Ks. 2.24, ISO and the total working finance 
as Rs. 1,67,000. in assuming a fair price for your products wo have got 
to allow a figure on account of interest, on working capital and wo have 
got to try and estimate, what is a fair allowance for your working capital. 
On the figures that you have given your working expenditure is throe- 
fourths of the expenditure rcriuired during the year. 1930 has been rather 
a difficult year from the point, of view of sales; if you had a normal kind 
of year probably the amounts of outstandings and stocks would ho less than 
in 1930. 

Mr. Hoy. —As far as we have seen 1931 lias been worse. 

Mr. Bono —What about, 1928-29; was that better? 

Mr Hoy.- -It was a little better hut the outstanding figure is almost the 
same. 

President.- If you take the last, throe years probably you can take 
1930 as a normal figure. I take it that of those two statements Forms T 
and rr, Form I represents your actual figures of expenditure and Form IT 
is the estimate that you have made of the average costs? 

Mr. Hoy.- -Yes. 
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President .—1 find, taking the various individual items in form 11, that 
tlm averages are not exact. These figures are really approximate averages? 

Mr. May. Ves. 

President .—So that if wc want to base our calculations on actual figures 
it is better for us to proceed on Form I? 

Mr. May. —Yes. 

President. - Clan you tell me how you worked out these output figures 
in tons in Form It For 1930 you give your total output as I,loti tons; 
how did you get that figure? 

J lr. May. —T took the weight of the raw materials used and worked 
from that end. 

President. —You took all the raw materials and allowed a certain wastage 
in melting and a certain wastage in breakages? 

Mr. Hoy ,—We have not allowed for any breakages, only wastage. 

President. -So that from this figure, in order to get the finished glass 
wo have got to deduct 15 to 20 per cent, which represents breakages? 

Mr. May. —Yes. 1 have not deducted breakages because they are used 
again. 

President. —Yes, but in order to get the actual cost that you incur per 
unit of finished glass I have got to make a deduction on account of break¬ 
age and divide the total figure by that to get the cost per toil of finished 
glass. 

Mr. Boy. —Yes, I have got to deduct 15 to 20 per cent, for breakages. 
It is very nearly 20 per cent. 

President. -That would slightly put up your cost per ton of finished glass. 
It would be more than Tbs. 190 given in Form II. 

Mr. May. —That is so. 

President.- This figure ol selling expenses—item 7—what does that repre¬ 
sent? Does that represent merely commission? 

Mr. May. —Commission, godown charges, cartage and so on. 

President. You told me you delivered your articles at dealers' godown. 
May I take this as your cost price ex-dealers godown? Every item is 
covered ? 

Mr. Boy. —Yes. 

President. II 1 add these figures and allow for depreciation and profit, 
then 1 get your fair selling price for goods delivered at the dealers 
godown ? 

Mr. Boy .—-That is correct. 

President.- These repairs that you show here in item 5, are they entirely 
repairs to furnace? 

Mr. Boy .—Furnace and buildings. 

/* resident.- -How long have you had this tank furnace? 

Mr. Boy. —Since 1919. 

President .—And you incur an annual expenditure of about Us, 2,800 on 
it? 

Mr. Boy .—-Tills item includes repairs to factory buildings also. 

President. —Can you tell me from these figures your annual commitment 
on account of repairs to the furnace? 

Mr. S. Shaw.- We generally keep our accounts in this way (statement 
handed in). 

President. —•’Where did you get this figure of lbs. 2,813 from (Form T, 
item 5) ? 

Mr. ft. Shaw .—This is shown in the balance sheet (handed in). We 
will send you five more copies of the Balance Sheet. 

Mr. Kahimtoola .—Why do you make a statement in answer to question 
6 that your factory is not advantageously situated? 
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Air. Hoy. —Because it is not on the railway lines. 

Mr. Hah ini taolu .— It is not, very far off? 

Mr. Huy. It would have boon advantageous il we could get tin- railway 
siding inside Our factory. 

Mr. Huliinihiota .— In answer to question (’> (it) you say “labour is avail¬ 
able”. I take it you mean that skilled labour also is available r 

Mr. Huy. —Yes, we have them trained. 

.Ur. Hull tint oula .—Have you ever worked the three lurnaees together!' 

Mr. S. Shall'. No. In 192S we worked two lurnaees together. 

Mr. liah iuitoiila .—Then how do you calculate the maximum capacity cf 
llie three furnaces at. I“2 tons? 

Mr. Hiai .—We know the capacity of each furnace and if we work the 
three furnaces together it will produce so many tons per day. 

Mr. Haliiniliiola .—You have calculated it by working each furnace indi¬ 
vidually ? 

Mr. 8. Shaw. —Yes. 

Mr. Hiiliinihnilo. Y'ou say about the market that you deliver to the 
dealers here and you do not know where your goods go. What is the 
percentage that you give to the dealer about whose destination you are not 
aware ? 

Mr. S. Shaw .—About 50 per cent. 

Mr. Hiiliiiiihwlti. -The rest goes to the other provinces S' 

Mr. S. Shaw .—About 50 per cent, to the. dealers, say about 10 per cent, 
to the direct consumer. 

Mr. Hahinilixila.- Where? 

Mr. Huy. — In Bengal, in Calcutta, ami in Itacea. 

Mr. KahnnttnAo. You don't semi anywhere outside tile Bengal Presid¬ 
ency. 

Mr. Itoy. Wo send a small percentage. Keen to Madras and Central 
Provinces we send. It will not lit’ even 10 per cent. 

,1/r. Hahiinhiola. The principal markets where your products go are 
Bengal, .Madras, Punjab, Hajigoon and Central Provinces. Barring the 
Bengal Presidency the quantity sent outside is very negligible-or practically 
nit? 

Mr. Hay. —10 per cent. 

Mr. Huh ini Ionia. 10 per cent, of your output goes outside? 

Mr. Hoy. —Y’os, direct from us. 

Mr. Hahiinhiola.- Arm mean you have got. agents there? 

Mr. Hoy. -No. We send on orders. 

Mr. Hahiinhiola.- In answer to question 4!) (It you have not supplied 
Us with import, prices. Do I inidor.slmn.l that you don l keep yourself in 
touch with import prices? 

Mr. Hoy. We could not collect the information. 

Mr. Halt ini I nolo. You keep yourself in touch with the present ruling 
prices in the market. 

HresUlitn >.—But you have given us some prices in the list sent by 
yon. 

Mr. Hoy.—Yes. AVe have them from market..-. 

Mr. Holii intinilo .— But they are old prices. Why I re I erred to it. is this. 
On page f> of the introductory chapter, you have mentioned that your eosl 
price per gross in Calcutta is Its. ,‘s lor 1 o*. dispensing phial as against 
the Japanese selling price, of Its.' •'» in Calcutta. I don't understand your 
statement which you have made here that you don’t get the same price 
for vouv goods as against, the imported goods. Here T find the prices 
exactly equal. Ho you realise that, price. 
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Mr. Unii. — We hsul some special orders for I oz. phials and we charged 
them Its. •'! ami therefore 1 have, punted that price. Jk 3 is our cost 
price, whereas Japan is selling at Its. 3. I ought to get more than 
Rs. 3. 

Mr. Uahrmtoola .—Your complaint is that you are not getting the 
price? 

Mr. Hoy .—111 some eases where 1 am getting the same price, I am giving 
it. 

Mr. Ix'ahiiiilniiln. That statement which you made requires to he modi¬ 
fied. .Not in all cases the bazaar treats you unfairly, lb is only in some 
cases. 

Mr. liny. It is in the case of most of the phials, but for ordinary 
1 oz. phials, wo don't get Rs. 3 per gross. 

Mr. Haitimtoola .—Take another ease, G oz. dispensing phial. In both 
eases it is Rs. 6. 

President. —What do you mean by “cost price”? 

Mr. Hoy. —The cost of producing the pliials. 

Prexiednt. —Do you make any allowance for profit? 

Mr. Hoy. —Without profit. 

Vresident .—-This is the sort of price which, if you realise it, will cover 
your expenses? 

Mr. Hoy. -Yes, hut it won’t bring in any profit t.o us, 

Mr. llaliimtoola. —In other words von will be compelled to sell at Ibis 
price, because Japan is selling at this price in spite of the fact that you are 
not able to make .any profit? 

Mr. liny. Quite so. 

Mr. lluhi mtoola .—In answer to question 5.1 you have made a complaint 
that public bodies and Government, are not buying from you. Have you 
ever tilled in a tender for Government or public bodies? 

.Ur. Itoy.- We tried to secure Government orders through our agent, hut 
that gentleman failed. Twice he approached Government. We approached 
this gentleman who is our agent to approach Government, hot he could not 
secure the order. 

Mr. Itahi mtoola. —Ts there no system of public tender? 

Mr. lloy .—They publish the tender in the gazette. 

Mr. ltd hi mtoola .—You have never filled in a tender? You only tried 
influence ? 

Mr. lloy .—Yes. 

Mr. Itahi mtoola.—Move you got any complaints regarding railway 
freights? 

Mr. Hoy. In our opinion the railway freights are too high. As regards 
finished goods the rate we are paying is too exorbitant. In their railway 
guide, pamphlet -No. If, they quote per inuulid for finished bottles from 
Howrah to Naiui As. 11. whereas they actually charge us Rs. 1-2-0. We 
have been lighting over this matter. 

I‘rrsidrnt. The importer will get the same freight. You are really 
asking for an arrangement which will benefit you at the expense of other 
Indian factories, hut it won’t benefit you at the expense of the importer 
as freight would he the same from Howrah to up-eountrv centres. 

Mr. Hoy. —The manufacturer should derive the benefit. That is why 
wo want a special rate. They are charging us at the same rate as on 
imported goods. We have been lighting over this for the last 3 months. 
To verify it we have written to Nairn and Howrah. 

President. —They get special station to station rates. 

Mr. Hoy .—For sand they charge As. 4-10 per niaund. As regards rail¬ 
way freight wc want concession rates for raw materials also. 
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Mr. Hahimloola.-- You have said in answer to question 48 that you find 
the competition from Japan keenest on all classes ol glasswares. Does il 
mean competition with all the products that you turn out? 

Mr. Hoy. Yes. 

Mr. Ilahimtuola. Japan is the only competitor in the products that you 
manufacture ? 

Mr. lloy. —Yes. 

Mr. Ilahimtuola. —Czechoslovakia and Germany do not enter into it at. 
all? 

Mr. Hoy. At present we have no competition with Germany. 5 or 6 
years ago there was some competition between Germany and India. 

Mr. Hahimloola. — In answer to question 61 you say the rates of deprecia¬ 
tion allowed by Income-tax Authorities are not known to you. How do you 
arrive at the depreciation? You have .set. aside Its. 2,14,498-10-0 lor depre¬ 
ciation. 

Mr. Hoy. —Tn the Glass Industry the plant deteriorates rapidly and the 
sheds also deteriorate rapidly. Whatever depreciation we have given the 
Income-tax Officer approved. We don’t know wliat tlxcir proportion is. 
President. —What is your proportion? 

Mr. liny. —We have allowed 10 per cent, for the mould as well as lor the 
furnace. 

Mr. Sliaxr. —There is no fixed percentage. We simply allow a lump 
sum. 

Mr. Hahimloola. —Out of the profits you make? 

Mr. Hoy. —Whether there is any profit or not we allow depreciation. 

Mr. Hahimloola. —You add to your loss? 

Mr. Huy. —Yes. 

President.- You have got to meet your working expenses; you have got 
to pay for your labour and if there is any money left over you set aside 
a certain amount of depreciation. If there is still money lelt over, you 
distribute dividends, but if there is nothing left over alter meeting the 
working expenses, you cannot afford to set aside anything lor deprecia¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Iloy. —During the last 12 years we have not made any profit. 

Mr. Haliimtoola. —Still you have set aside so much for depreciation with¬ 
out making any profit, is that correct? 

Mr. Hoy. —Whatever we add to the moulds or furnace which are prac¬ 
tically of no value, wo give it in depreciation account. 

Mr. Bodkin. —It is repairs and replacements and not depreciation? 

Mr. Hoy. —Yes. As you may term it. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —In answer to question 60 you say “ At present wo 
have no contemplation for the replacement or extension of plants, etc. 

Mr. Hoy.- We are not satisfied. We have ideas of replacing mouth 
blowing by machinery, but we have no money at our disposal. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —That is perfectly true, but the answer doesn’t say 

that. The answer says that you are perfectly satisfied with that. It. 

doesn’t sav that owing to financial difficulties you are not able to do what 

you would like to do. 

Mr. Roy. —We have an idea, but financial difficulties stand in the way, 

Mr. Bony. —I should like to ask a little more information about your 
refractory materials. You have 3 furnaces. 

Mr. Hoy. —Yes. 

Mr. Boa-g. —Are they of the same size? 

Mr. Hoy.- They are of different- sizes. 

Mr. Boag .—What is the size of each? 
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Mr. Huy. We have got 4 furnaces. Three are in working condition. One 
lias been left unfinished. 

-Mr. Haag .—What is the capacity ol' the big furnace? 

Mi. Hoy. It contains 35 tons of glass yielding 5J tons a. day; another 
lurnace 18 tons yielding 3J tons per day and the capacity of the third 
lnrnace is Id tons yiolding about 3 tons. 

Mr. Hoag .—How do you buy' your refractory materials? In answer to 
question 23 you say you get your refractory materials from Messrs. Hum 
and Company ol Raniganj and Messrs. Bird and Company of Kumurdliuhi 
and fire-bricks and tiles works of Mogma. 

M v. Hoy. ■Yes. 

Mr. limit/. —Do you buy all your fire-bricks from one firm at a time 
or do you buy special materials from special firms? 

Mi. Shaw. Silica clay ailtl silica bricks we purchase from Messrs. Bird 
and Company and ordinary fire-bricks and tiles from Mogma and the 
special fire-bricks Irotn Messrs. Burn and Company, but the prices are also 
different. 

Mr. Hoag .-—What quantity of these materials do you use in a year? 
How many wagon loads do you get in a year? 

Mr. Slime. We could not tell you the exact, quantity, but il would be 
about 4 wagons a year. 

Mr. Hoag —What, value does that represent? 

Mr. Hoy. T could not give you the actual figure at the moment. 

Mr. lloag .—Can you tell me approximately? 

Mr. Shaw .—We cannot give you the actual figure, but it would be 
11s. 1,500 to Rs. 2,000 a year. 

Mr. Hoag .—You say that- the average rate of wages is lbs. 20 a head 
per month. Do you pay your labour monthly or by piece work? 

Mr. Itoy. AA'e pay them monthly, and also by piece work. 

Mr. Hoag.- -You pay part ot your labour on a monthly basis and part 
of your labour by piece work? 

Mr. itoy .—The men who are blowing are paid by piece work and the 
others are paid monthly. 

Mr. Hoag. I low do you pay them? flow do you calculate their wages? 

Mr. B oy .—On the actual number of bottles they make varying from 50 
to 26. 34 annas is the fixed rate we pay them. The number varies accord¬ 
ing to the size. For example we pay 3J annas for 50 in the ease of 2 oz. 
ajjd for 25 in the ease of 12 oz. bottles. 

Mr. Hong. Oil an average what do they earn per head per month? 

Mr. Hog .—The average earning is Rs. 35 per head per month. 

Mr. linay .—The only other thing that i want to ask you about it with 
reference to your answer to question 67 in which you refer to certain 
attempts which have been made to start a soda factory in Bengal. Could 
you give us any details about that? 

Mr. Hoy. -A gentleman who is a chemist lias made experiments with flic 
raw material saji juatti. AYe have seen that sample. Tie lias sent us a 
little quantity of that. A\ T e are told that he has got the help of a capitalist 
who has promised to finance him. 

Mr. Hoag .—Tie has not vet started? 

Mr. Boy. —No. His experiment was successful. He came to our office 
and gave us the sample. 

Mr. Hoag .—Whore does he think of starling a factory? 

Mr. Boy .—He has not yet decided. There is a factory in Kathiawar, 
which we understand is manufacturing soda. 

Mr. Hoag.--in your reply to the same question, you refer to the absence 
of any organisation among manufacturers. You have no arrangement with 
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oilier facloh'bs i-tigardlng the sale of your output or the price at which 
you sell your output ? 

Mr. It<iu. Among tile local manufacturers there is no organisation. 
Kccently we have started an organisation under the style ol Glass Mium- 
iacturers Association (Bengal). 

Mr. Boot/. -Are you a luemher of that Association;-' 

Mr. Uni/. —Yes. it was only recently started. 

Mi'. Honj. -For the purpose of this enquiry? 

I’risiilriit .—Are you thinking of the Indian Glass Manufacturers Associa¬ 
tion or is it a separate one? 

Mr. Hoy. Tt is a separate one. In every |)rovim-e there should lie a 
separate Glass Manufacturers Association; otherwise they cannot go on. 

1‘rrxiilenl .—How many members have you got in your Association? 

Mr. Koi /.—There are only 8 members and o are standing out. 

Mr. Knhimtouhi .—Altogether are there 13 factories in Bengal? 

Mr. Hoy. —Yes. 

Mr. Ilodlin .— In your answer to question 8, you say that your goods 
are not equal in quality to imported glassware, but. they are almost equal 
in appearance. What do you exactly mean by that? 

Mr. l!oy .—We mean that the imported bottles as regards uniformity 
and capacity are superior to our make because they are made by machine 
whereas wo are making them with mouth Mowing. The result is that 
however perfectly we may manufacture, the bottles are not uniform and 
are not of the same capacity. 

Mr. JTodlin. —Therefore cop have no right to expect to get the same 
price. 

Mr. Hoy .— Hut the quality of our hollies is not inferior. We may com¬ 
pete with them and firing the quality also to their level provided we get, 
the same price. 

Mr. Ilodlin. —You canont. expect to get the same price if your quality is 
not the same. 

Mr. Hoy .—Because we get less price we cannot improve. Now we give 
more attention to the side, of mass prodncl ion. 

Mr. Iloillin.- You say you use hurnl lime in you r hatch. Supposing 
von use vour lime immediately you get it from the supplier, ii may lie tlO 
per cent, of lime but if you use it after it has boon in your yard for a few 
weeks, it. may he. only SO per cent, lime due to the, tact that it is 
gradually slaking. 

Mr. Hoy. We are not sure of that. 

Mr. Ilodlin. That is what will actually happen. Therefore the quality 
of your glass must vary continually, ft you buy burnt lime. that, is 
entirely lime, flint goes into the glass as such. Tt you add. as you say. 
'il’t lbs. of lime, that would go into your melt and produce 2 cats. id glass. 
But if it lias li*'en lying in your yind. il. takes up moisture from the atnms- 
nheve and takes up also carbon-dioxide. Instead ol being wholly lime, i'l 
is partly lime and partly volatile material. Therefore unless you determine 
exactly the proportion of volatile material from time to time, the amount 
of lime you arc putting into your glass is going to vary and tlierclorc the 
quality of your glass is going to vary. If il varies you will never he able 
to work the machine because you can only provide machines for glass of 
constant composition or constant quality. Evidently you don't have any 
check on vour composition? 

Mr. Boy. No. 

Mr. Ilodlin.- The same thing applies with regard to refractories. You 
ilo not know' anything about, the composition of your refractories? 

Mr. Hoy. —No. 

Mr. Hodlin .—You say you are satisfied with them? 
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Mr. Itinj. —All these refractory materials which we are getting now are 
manufactured by Messrs. UircL and Company and Burn and Company and 
they are satisfactory. Therefore We say that we are satisfied with them, 
formerly we used to buy materials from Mogma tiro-bricks ami tiles 
syndicates ami the result of that was that onr furnaces did not last more 
than four or tire months. By using a better quality of silica hricks Irom 
Bird and Company we are netting better result. The crown of the furnace 
is made of silica hricks, hut the bottom and the sides ol the lurnaco 
deteriorate in .six months. By repairing them we may continue for a year 
when the whole structure has to he brought down; otherwise we cannot 
undertake repairs. 

Mr. llodkin. —Do you actually support vour arch separately from the 
walls of the furnace? 

Mr. Hoy. No, it is attached to the walls, hut we have an idea to make 
it separate, so that we may repair the walls and leave the arch alone. 

Mi. llodkin. —Yon don’t consider 0 months, which is the life of your 
furnace, as satisfactory ? 

Mr. livy. —No. 

Mr. Hnhhntoola. -Do you intend taking any step in that direction? 

Mr. Hon .—We intend doing many things but we cannot do anything 
for want of finance. It requires heavy capital outlay. 

Mr. 11otlkiii . -In reply to question 41, you say that in foreign coun¬ 
tries they manipulate their labour at a lower cost. What you mean is 
that they don’t employ as many people as in India. 

Mr. lion. —The idea of putting these things here is this. In foreign 
countries as far as we know they use machinery for biowing, for carrying 
and For annealing whereas in India we do all the processes by hand. 

Mr. llodkin. But you say they manipulate their labour at a lower 
cost. You don't pa.v your labour at the same rale as they pay in other 
countries except possibly Japan. Kveii in Japan they pay higher rates ol 
wages than you pay. 

l*rr«hhnl. —What you are thinking of is the cost of labour per ton of 
glass, not the rate of wages? 

Mr. Hoi ).—Because wo require more men. for instance in the anneal¬ 
ing chandler, if there is a big automatic annealing chamber one foreman 
would he quite sufficient whereas for the same amount ol work we require 
three men. 

1’resilient. —This is the labour cost per unit, ol glass and not the rate of 
wages per man. 

Mr. 11 III l]:hi. —That may he so. As a matter of fact, the wages here 
represent 44 per cent., of the total cost which is within one or two per¬ 
cent. ol the cost of labour in other countries. They all vary between 
and AS per cent., so that your actual labour cost lor your bottles is ol the 
saute category a.s it is in other countries so lar as percentages are con¬ 
cerned; fillt certainly not s U far as costs are concerned. Therefore you 
have an advantage from the point of view of your labour and not a disad¬ 
vantage. 

Mr. lion. —11 the labour cost is the same and if we have an advantage, 
how is it that our competitors are selling at a lower price? 

Mr. llodkin. Because your raw materials and coal are eosling you 
more and you are also using more. That is where your main disadvantage 
is. 

Mr. Hon .—You think that we .use more raw materials? 

Mr. Hinll. in .■ —Yes. and you also use mere coal in proportion. Whereas 
their percentage on their total cost is say round about 40 per cent., yours is 
over III. 

President. —Ts it ail argument that machinery would he uneconomical 
in this country? 
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Mr. flodl.in .—They sire perfectly salislied with the furnace and the way 
they operate and 1 say they arc not satisfactory. 

Mr. Hijii.— Jf we introduce machinery, will not the cost he, less than 
what it is now? 

Mr. Ihidhin. —Kxaetlv, you may be able to operate the machines with 
your labour at your present rates more cheaply than they. You need only 
the same number of people and you could operate your machines at. a 
lower cost and therefore you ought to he able to manufacture cheaper by 
using machinery, lint, you will have to improve your furnace production 
at the same time in order to bring your cost into line with theirs. 

Mr. Huy .— You have just now told us that our fuel cost is far greater 
than that of other countries. May I ask you what will he their cost of fuel 
per ton of glass? 

Mr. Hud,kin -.-—In the best factories where machines are being used, they 
manage to get one ton of finished ware, that is actually good bottles or good 
other tilings, working with tank furnaces and machines, for half a ton ol 
coal. That is the best. The average figure is something like 22 ewts. oi 
coal for one ton of liuished glass. That is not melted glass hut actually 
finished ware including all the eoal used for power production and for 
annealing. They don’t use kilns now such as you have. They use auto¬ 
matic levers, with the result, that their consumption of coal is a great deal 
less so that you have a gieat many things to do with your furnace produc¬ 
tion. although you have progressed in other ways. You arc using tank 
furnaces with producer gas hut you are by no means perfect. 

ilr. Huy .—As you have visited our factory, may I ask you whether the 
process of gas producing is defective in our factory? 

Mr. TTodkin. That. I do not, know. I should need to see how much 
coal you put down and 1 should have to analyse the gas also. Otherwise 
it is impossible to tell you whether von are operating economically or not. 
In till! matter of eoal. the amount, of eoal that you are using is distinctly 
excessive and it is not ft tons, it is nearly .'if tons. 

Mr. Hun. For the Iasi three years it shows that the eoal consump¬ 
tion is nearly 31 tons hut we thought il we worked to our full capacity it 
would he If tons. 

Mr. llud kin. —1 don't think you would he able to do that. 

Mr. Hoy .—Hut that was our idea. 
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Messrs. M. N. Mehta Glass Factory, Calcutta. 

A.—-WRITTEN. 

(1) Letter dated the 28th October, 1931. 

lie Protection for the Crass Industry in India. 

Referring to the decision of the Government, of India to refer to the. 
Tariff Hoard for examination representations from certain Class Manufac¬ 
turers requesting that protection may lie extended to 1 ho Glass Industry in 
India along with any other representations which may he brought to its 
notice, we beg to submit the following representation for the favourable 
consideration of the Tariff Hoard: 

We have recently established a factory in Calcutta for the manufac¬ 
ture of glass bangles and have equipped ir with the latest machinery and 
appliances for the manufacture of all classes of these articles. 

Glass bangles had previously been manufactured in Firozabad and other 
towns on a small scale but until recently there, were no attempts to manu¬ 
facture bangles on an industrial scale. 

Glass bangles are not manufactured in Great Britain or in any of the 
British Dominions but they are imported into Tndia from Czechoslovakia 
and .Japan—the bulk of the imports being from Japan where they manu¬ 
facture the cheaper kinds, principally reshmi or silky bangles. 

When factories for manufacturing glass bangles on an industrial scale 
were started in India about a year ago. Japanese manufacturers reduced 
their prices by about 80 per cent, and they declared their determination 
to make further reductions in order to kill the competition of Indian made 
goods. 

The abandonment of the gold standard by the British Government and 
its ell vet on Indian exchange with Japan, increasing the cost of yen from 
about Us. 188 per 100 yen to Rx. 17p at Rs. 180 per 1.00 yen, and the 
enhancement of the import duty from 10 per cent, to K) per cent.., is acting 
as a temporary check to the importation of glass bangles from Japan oil ;i. 
large scale hut when the exchange value of the yen in relation to Indian 
currency is stabilised fresh efforts will be made by Japanese manufacturers 
to intensify their competition with Indian made bangles. 

That, Japanese manufacturer's are able to compete successfully against 
goods of indigenous manufacture, even in face of a protective tariff has 
been demonstrated in the ease of Japanese piece goods and we feel that 
Japanese makers will spare no efforts to retain their hold on the glass 
bungles trade with India. In the past, the Japanese Government have 
helped manufacturers iu their country to capture export markets by grant¬ 
ing them subsidies and in the present instance they are certain to help the 
manufacturers of glass bangles in their competition against, the newly 
started bangle industry of India- 

Glass bangles are an article ol' necessity to the women of India as all 
women, except- those who are widows, are by universal custom expected 
to wear bangles—of gold or silver if they can afford them or of glass at 
least if they cannot afford the more costly ones. 

I T p to the year 1921 glass bangles were subject to an import duty of 11 
per cent, but iu the budget for 1921-22 it was proposed to increase the duty 
to 20 per cent. 

As the largest importers of glass bangles in Calcutta we protested to the 
Government of Tndia against the proposed increase of duty and an amend¬ 
ment was moved at our suggestion iu the Council of Slate that the duty 
ou glass bangles be not increased but that it he retained at the then exist¬ 
ing rate of II per cent. This amendment was. however, not accepted as the 
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11.:ij 11 n’y nl memhers ol I he Conned i'il Stale Mro ot opinion that n higher 
rate of duly would help indigenous maiiufueturors and act as a protection 
against foreign competition. 

The nianulacturc of glass bangles in India has increased since then hut 
although the import duty has been gradually increased to 50 per cent, the 
importation I mm foreign countries has continued on a large .scale. 

As we have staled above, we have recently established a factory in 
Calcutta for the niannfaeture of glass bangles and along with the other 
indigenous makers we are in a position to meet the entire demand in India 
if the industry is helped to secure a firm footing and to compete success¬ 
fully against imports from foreign countries, 

AVe feel that it would not he asking too much to suggest that a pro¬ 
hibitive duty of 100 per cent, be imposed on glass bangles imported from 
foreign countries in order to help the indigenous industry in its struggle 
against foreign competition. 

The Indian glass bangles industry a (birds employment, to a large number 
of workmen and if it is saved from extinction and afforded an opportunity 
of establishing itself on a. firm fooling it will in future find work for nil even 
larger number and will eventually yield a large revenue to Government in 
the form of income and other taxes. 


We feel confident that the members of the Tariff Hoard will give this 
representation their favourable consideration and will recommend Govern¬ 
ment to afford substantial protection to a struggling indigenous industry. 


(2) T,titer Jafrd the tilth Dcermbcr, l!)-il, from Mr. M. N. Mehta, Calcutta. 

Referring to your letter No. 6(16, dated Bombay, the lfili November, 1931, 
we enclose answers to the quest ionnatfjje sent by you. 

As our factory was only started at the beginning of the current year we 
regret we have been unable to give the figure for the past (ice years 
required in some of the questions. 

Enclosure. 

Annirrrn to Questionnaire for Class Man iifaetnrers. 


1. Our work's are owned by our Sole Proprietor Mr. P. M. N. Alehin. 

2. 'I’hc entire capital lias been provided by Mr. P. M. N. Alehin and the 
entire management is in the hands of Indians. 

3. Our works commenced lnaruifaclure on 1st January, 1931, 

4. As at. present equipped the full capacity of our works is 10,000 dozen 
pairs per day. 

5. (Vi) We manufacture Glass Bangles only. 

(|j) As we started manufacture on Is!. January 1931 only we cannot give 
the figures of manufacture for the last- five years. 

6. Our factory is situated at No. S2, llta-danga Alain lload. Calcutta, 
and we consider if advantageously siluated in respect of: — 

(a) vicinity to the areas from which our principal raw materials are 
drawn, 

I/O vicinity to the coalfields and sources of electric power and gas. 
(r) vicinity to the important markets of Bengal. Bihar and Orissa 
and the United Provinces, 

(rf) an abundant labour supply. 


7. Wo consider that the most important factors in selecting the site for 
a Glass Factory in India are vicinity lo the areas from which raw materials 
are obtained and to the sources of power ...nd coal and where labour is cheap 
and abundant- 
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8. We consider glass bangles manufactured by us are equal in quality 
and appearance to bangles imported from Japan from where the same class 
of bangles have hitherto been imported. They do not command the same 
price as buyers have the idea that goods manufactured locally should be 
obtainable at a lower price than imported goods. 

!>. Tlie prod net ion of glass bangles at our works is carried out throughout 
the ye,ar but the output is less during the rainy season and this fact con¬ 
tributes to an increase in the cost of production. 

1(1. The principal raw materials used in our works for the manufacture 
of glass bangles are soda ash, lime, zinc oxide, barium carbonate, selenium, 
cadmium sulphide, borax, oronium, oxide of cobalt and sand. 

11, We arc unable to state the annual requirements of raw materials as 
we have only started manufacture at the beginning of the present year. 

12. To produce oilc ton of glass 12 per cent, more of sand ash and sand 
are required. 

Id. Sand is obtained from Allahabad and the other materials are imported 
from (treat Britain, the Continent, of Europe and the United States of 
America. 

14. Sand is collected in Naim (Allahabad) ami is sent from there by rail 
to our factory. 

15. Wo buy the sand from the suppliers in Allahabad and no royalty 
is paid by us. 

lb. We do not collect any raw material ourselves and cannot give the 
details required in this question. 

17. We do not bold any concessions as regards the supply of raw 
materials. 

IS. Except sand all raw materials are imported from abroad, 

If). Wo do not think there is any immediate prospect, of the manufacture 
of any of (he raw materials: in India. which are now imported. 

20. We find the raw materials now used by us suitable for the maim 
fiicture of glass bangles. 

21. Japanese manufacturers use the same materials as ourselves for the 
manufacture of glass bangles. 

22. We do not manufacture crucibles and pots but import them from 
Japan and the voyage from Japan has' no effect on the life of the crucibles 
or pots. 

2:1. Our furnace refractory materials are satisfactory. 

24. The processes employed in the manufacture of glass bangles require 
expert supervision and we have had to import skilled workmen from abroad. 

25. Two imported labourers are now employed by us. Indian labourers 
are being trained to take their place and we liud that the Indian labourers 
quickly learn the methods of the imported labourers. 

20. fudian labourers are being trained in the methods and processes 
employed and readily acquire efficiency in them. 

27. In the manufacture of glass bangles skilled labour cannot be replaced 
by automatic or semi-automatic machines. 

28. We employ machinery as far as possible lmt in the manufacture of 
glass bangles certain portion must he done by baud and Ibis prevents the 
more extensive use of machinery. 

2f). The high temperature and hiiiniditv in Calcutta elici ts the efficiency 
of Indian workmen as compared with other countries. 

JO. We cannot, give the figures required in (u ) and (h) but we may state 
in reply to (21 that 150 workmen are now employed by us. 

31 . Local labourers prefer to stay with their families outside the factory. 

22. Steam coal is the principal fuel used in our works and is available 'll 
sufficient quantities. 
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33. Steam coal is brought, from the Asansol district. The freight on it 
to 1,'ltiidanga is Rs. 4 per ton and the total cost delivered at our works 
(including freight) is Rs. 9 per ton. 

34. Coal is applied directly in the furnaces in its natural state. 

35. Electric, power is used for running shafts and gas is used in certain 
finishing processes. 

30. One ton of coal is required for the manufacture of the same' weight 
of glass, 

37. We consider our works are sufficiently large for the class of goods we 
manufacture to ensure economy in working. 

38. It is difficult to describe the processes of manufacturing bangles or 
to give a brief description of the plant and machinery. 

39. Our factory having been erected only this year the machinery and 
other equipment and the processes of manufacture are the most up-to-date. 
An extension of the factory and the resultant, larger output would materially 
reduce the cost of production. 

•10. Having only recently started manufacture we have installed the 
most recent plant and machinery and are using the latest processes of manu¬ 
facture. 

41. The processes of manufacturing bungles in our factory are the same 
as those in Japan and there is no difference in them. 

Id. The. machines and plant installed in our factory have boon imported 
from Japan but they could he made in India. 

43. Tt is not possible to state what is the total Indian production of glass 
bangles as no statistics arc available. 

44. The principal markets for glass bangles are Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 
United Provinces, Central Provinces, Ohota Nagpur and the Madias and 
Bombay Presidencies. 

40. The rate of railway freight for glass bangles differs according to the 
distance and we have no advantage in this respect, over imported goods. 

(t>) Railway freight is always charged on gross weight. The normal ratio 
of nett weight to gross weight is 10(1 Ills. nett, to 116 lbs. gross. 

40. The same rates of freight are paid on Indian made goods as on those 
imported from abroad. 

47. AVe have no idea as to the possibility of exporting other classes of 
glassware to foreign countries but we do not consider that, any export trade 
of importance can he done in glass bangles as these arc almost, exclusively 
used by Tiulinn women. 

48. The most, serious competition is from Japanese manufacturers as they 
supply the Indian market with glass bangles at continuously reduced prices. 

49. We are unable to give the figures of the past five years as our factory 
was only started during the current year. 

5(1. The rates at which glass bangles are imported into Lidia from Japan 
arc approximately 2 sen per dozen pairs o.i.f. 

(h) Landing charges amount to about 1 per cent, and import duty until 
recently was 40 per cent., but has now been enhanced to 50 per cent. 

51. Our products are not purchased by Government or other public 
bodies as glass bangles are an article entirely used by women. 

52. We consider that as compared with foreign manufacturers the Indian 
manufacturer of glass bangles is at a disadvantage as he has to import 
almost all his raw materials from abroad and has to pay heavy custom duties 
on these ns well as freight and other charges. 

53. AVe know that Japanese manufacturers are receiving substantial help 
from their Government in the shape of subsidies and low rates of freights. 
The freight on glass bangles from Kobe is about yen 10 per ton. 
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(a) Owing; to the help they receive i'rorn their Government Japanese 
manufacturers are able to sell at prices which would otherwise show them a 
heavy loss. 

54. The total block value of our factory for manufacturing glass bangles 
is rupees two Iocs, including machineries plant, and goods manufactured. 

55. As our factory lias boon started during the current year we have not 
yet written oft any sum for depreciation. 


56. The present day cost of erecting a. Glass Bangles Factory similar to 
ours would he approximately the same as our cost divided under the follow¬ 
ing heads:— 


Building and land .... 


Rs. 
iff), 000 

Plant and machinery 


50,000 


Total 

. 1,00,000 

We do not think the cost of operating : 

a new woi'l 

is established now 

would differ from our cost of operating. 

57. As our factory is a private concern 

we, cannot 

furnish the figure 


required in this question. 

58. We have not issued any debentures. 

59. As we have only started manufacture recently we have not yet had 
an opportunity of creating a reserve fund. 

00. About 2 lacs of rupees would fie required to enlarge the factory in 
order to reduce the proportion of cost of manufacture and overhead charges. 

61. The two forms annexed lo the questionnaire have been filled up and 
are attached hereto. 

62. The percentage of wastage including breakage in our factory is about 
15 per cent. As we have only recently started manufacture we cannot answer 
the second part of this question. 

63. As we manufacture glass bangles only wo cannot particulars of varia¬ 
tions in expenditure between the different classes of glassware. 

64. The income-tax authorities allow 15 per cent, depreciation on 
machinery but this rate is not sufficient and we consider that it should be 
increased to 30 per cent. Machinery, such as is used in the manufacture of 
glass bangles depreciate more rapidly than in the case of other industries 
and we do not think the present rate of 15 per cent, is sufficient. 

65. The average value of (a) stocks of raw materials and fuel held by us 
is Rs.’ 45.000, of finished goods Rs. 40,000 and (b) the average outstandings 
in respect of goods sold hv us amount to Rs. 40.1X10. 

66. We have no head office other than our own office in Calcutta. The 
firm being a private concern is managed by the proprietor himself, and no 
expenditure is incurred under headings (a) and (b). 

67. The conditions laid down by the Fiscal Corrimbsion for Industries 
claiming protection are satisfied in the case of the glass burgles industry. 

(a) The industry of manufacturing glass bangles possesses natural advan¬ 
tages in an abundant supply of the principal raw materials, cheap power, 
a sufficient supply of labour and a large home market. 

(h) Without the help of protection the glass bangles industry is not likely 
to develop as rapidly as is desirable in the interests of the country. 

(?) Tf the industry is helped in its infancy it will eventually be able 
to face world competition without protection. 

Glass bangles are an article of necessity lo all classes of women in India 
and the large amount of money that is now being paid for foreign made 
bangles would remain in the country if the industry is developed. 

68. We consider that the most suitable form of protection would be an 
import duty of 200 per cent, oil all glass bangles imported from abroad. 
The price at which reshroi and other cheap styles of bangles are sold is so 

GLASS V 
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low that a lower rate of duty would not have the same beneficial effect. 
Kxchiinge on Japan, from which country the chief competition emanates, 
was on the 8th iDecemher 19$I "Rs. 204 per 100 yen and it is possible that 
it will go still lower and thus stimulate exports from that country. 

(h) We suggest that protection should be given in the form of an import 
duty which will practically prohibit imports from abroad. 

(c) We consider that glass bangles require protection but we cannot 
speak about other classes of glassware which we do not ourselves manu¬ 
facture. 

69. We do not think it likely that iuiy other industries will he adversely 
a fleeted by the imposition of a protection duty on "lass handles. 

i ‘ohm 1. Statcswc.nt sho\rny the. total expenditure inc.wvre.d at irorhs an the 
production of (/lass dining the past firr, years. 

As our factory has only been started during the current year we are 
unable to supply the information required in fhis form, 

Forrvr IT.— Statement, it 0 irirut the v-orl;s expenditure per ton of each 'class 
of glnssirnre during the past fire years. 

As our factory has only been started during the current year we are 
unable to supply the information required in (his form. 


(!i)T.effer dated tin: .10th Decent fec/v (01 from Mr. M. X. Mehta. ti:i , Ezra 

Street. Calcutta. 

Tit continuation of (lie evidence given by our Proprietor. Mr. P. M. X. 
Mehta., before, the Tariff Board in Calcutta wo submit that the indigenous 
concerns for manufacturing glass bangles should lie given adequate and timely 
protection against foreigners who may wish to erect factories in India in 
order to compote on the spot wit#) factories owned by Indians and thus 
avoid payment of any protective, duties which it may lie desired to impose 
ori imports of glass bangles from foreign countries. 

The glass bangles industry in India is only in its infancy and means 
should lie devised to prevent foreigners front erecting factories with the sole 
ohjcct of eventually crushing the indigenous industry and eventually mono¬ 
polising the trade. 

Ill this connccton we would draw attention to the tactics of the Swedish 
Match Company who, in order to avoid the protection granted to the local 
match manufacturers, established factories in India and have gradually ex¬ 
tended these factories and opened new ones in different parts of India. 
These factories, spread over the different provinces, enable flip Swedish 
Match Company to supply matches ori the spot to dealers up-country while 
indigenous factories have to pay railway freight to these up-country towns. 
Tn order to meet the conditions recommended by the Tariff Board and 
accepted by the Government of India, the Swedish Match Company have 
formed their Match Factories in India into a limited concern having a 
certain proportion of Indians on their Board of Directors. These Indian 
Directors do not really take an active part in the management but they 
have been selected on aeenunt of their position in public and other activi¬ 
ties. 

It is feared that similar tactics may be adopted by foreign manufacturers 
of glass bangles (particularly Japanese! whose trade with India may be ad¬ 
versely affected by any protection afforded to Indian manufacturers. These 
foreign manufacturers will certainly open factories in India in order to 
evade payment of any protective duties imposed on imports of glass bangles 
manufactured outside of India, and will follow the example of tin. Swedish 
Concern by forming Limited Companies registered in India and having 
Indians as Directors in order to give such companies the appearance of 
being Indian Concerns although in reality foreign concerns wanting to ex¬ 
ploit the country. 
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Wc also understand that in order to take advantage of the protective 
duties on sugar, a Chinese firm is contemplating the establishment of as 
many as .seven Sugar Factories in India. Surely, the Tariff Board will 
admit that the burden on the customer in tliis country is not being imposed 
in order that, foreigners may exploit the advantages therefrom. We would 
suggest shortly that the Government of India should take necessary measures 
to prevent non-Indians front establishing themselves in industries like those 
in which particularly Indians are taking a keen interest and which they are 
anxious to develop as much and as qnicklv as possible. 

As regards a protective duty of 200 per cent, on Imported Glass Bangles 
suggested by us we. would draw the attention of the Tariff Board to the 
fluctuations in Japanese exchange with India which varies from time to time 
from Its. 100 to Rs.- 200 per 100 yen. These fluctuations are due to the 
clever tactics of Japanese manufacturers and bankers in handling their 
business. During recent months we have seen how the rupee-yen exchange 
has been fluctuating from Us. 200 per 300 yen to Rs. 1 Mo per 100 yen. 
Tbe ratio lias been in favour of the Japanese for a considerable time. On 
8th December, 1031. the rate of exchange was Rs. 200 per 100 yen and on 
110th December, 1031, the rate is Rs. 135 per 100 yen, which means that 
C>5 points have dropped off within a spare of three weeks, and in fact 
Japanese exchange has ill normal times dropped to Rs. 100 per 100 yen. 
This point should he carefully considered in recommending measures of 
protection for the glass bangles industry of India. 

Taking into consideration the fluctuations of 100 points in exchange we 
suggest that protection granted to the glass bangles industry should he in 
the following form 

(11 When exchange oil Japan is tip to Rs. 121 per 100 yen, import 
duty oil glass bangles should be levied at 200 per cent,. 

(21 Tn case exchange on Japan is above Rs. 124 per 100 yen, the rate 
of the duty may be reduced to a figure which would compen¬ 
sate for tile higher exchange. 

Wo have already submitted original Invoice No. 8402. dated the 51st 
August, 1931, for 65 cases Japanese bangles the total c.i.f. cost of which 
is yen 831-32 which— 

Rs. A. P. 

At an exchange of Rs. 130 per 100 yen equals . 1.080 11 6 

Add import duty at 50 per cent, on 33,720 
' dozen pairs in the 65 cases on the Tariff 

valuation of 1 anna per dozen pairs . . 1,053 12 0 

Add landing and clearing charges at 3 per 

cent. ........ 64 0 0 

Total landed cost of 33,720 dozen pairs is . 2,198 7 6 

The landed cost ex-Jetty of 1 dozen pairs is 12’ pics. It will be seen from 
tile Invoice that freight from Kobe to Calcutta is only yen 10 per ton and 
oil 65 cases (33,720 dozen pairs) totals yen 120-75. 

Tt may be pointed out that tbe first cost of Japanese reshmi bangle 
as shown in the invoice was 2 sen 1 rin f— 2 T ’ A tli sen) per dozen pairs but 
during the month of September prices fell to 2 sen and that a discount of 
1 per cent, is allowed off these prices. 

Wo enclose a. statement showing tbe actual cost, of manufacturing glass 
hangles from which it will be seen that while the cost of manufacture per 
dozen pairs is 1 anna 41 pies per dozen pairs the sale price lias until recently 
been 1 anna per dozen pairs and this price has now been reduced to 10 pies 
per dozen in order to meet the competition created hv the drop in Rupee 
Yen Exchange. 

Tt may be pointed out that the imports of glass bangles during the 
financial year 1927-28 amounted to 2 crores of rupees but dropped during tbe 
last financial year (1930-311 to 50 to 60 lacs ou'ing to the general economic 
depression and the unsettled political conditions in this country. 

TT 2 
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Wo trust tlio Tariff Board will give their favourable consideration to 
this representation and will recommend to the (government of India, to grant 
adequate and timely protection to the glass bangles industry and help it to 
obtain a firm footing among the industries of the country. 


Tine Insure. 

Statement of orpenditv-ri’ for iiuuutfocf iii r of .17 ,800 lbs. of gluts 
Cost of materials used daily— 


Sand 11,348 lbs. at 3 pies per lb. 

Soda 1,(312 lbs. at anna 1 per lb. . 
Lime 128 lbs. at anna 1 per lb. 

Zinc oxide 403 lbs. at annas 4 per lb. 
Borax 344 lbs. at annas 2 per lb. . 


Cadmium 134 lbs. at Its. 


per 


lb. 


Selenium 75 lbs. at Rs. 7 per lb. . 

Total cost per day 

For 7 days at Rs. 1,007-13 per day is ... 

Coal 2J tons per day—17$ tons for 7 days at, Rs. 10 per ton 
Cas and electricity for 0 days at Rs. 30 per day 
Supervision and office establishment for 7 days at Rs. 80 per 
day 

Selling expenses for 7 days at Rs. 40 per day 
Card boat'd packing boxes, wrapping paper, labels for 10,000 
boxes per day—60,000 boxes in 6 days at pies 41 per box 
Other chemicals (cobalt oxide, sulphate copper, cto.) for 6 
days at Rs. 15 per day . 

Rent, taxes and miscellaneous expenses at Rs. 40 per day for 
7 days ...... 

9 Crucibles per month at Rs. 45 each—Rs. 405 per month 
(these have to he renewed every month! equals per week 
Cost of furnace—Its. 2,000 every 3 months -per week . 
Labour for manufacturing 10,000 down pairs per day equals 
60.000 dozen pairs per week of 6 days at pies d) per dozen 
[tail's 

Interest on Block Capital Its. 200,000 and Working Capital 
100.000, Total Its. 300,000 for I week at 12 per cent, per 
annum 

Total cost of manufacturing 5,400 lbs. per day—37,800 lbs. in 
7 days. 

Cost per 1 lb. glass. 

Cost of glass for daily output or 10,000 dozen pairs at 1 oz. 
per dozen pairs -2,500 lbs. of glass at annas 5-6$ per lb. 

Proceeds of sale, at wholesale rate of anna 1 per dozen pairs 
for 10,000 pairs. 

Nett loss on sale of 10,000 dozen pairs. 

(y .13,—Owing to the drop in rupee-yen exchange the scl 
now been reduced to pies 10 per dozen pairs.) 


per p:e.c 7/ .■ 
Us. A. v. 
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(lost of manufacturing glass bangles, say 4 oz. ol glass per 1 dozen 
pairs of bangles at annas 5-6f per lb. of glass- -annas 1-43 against selling 
price of anna 1 since reduced to pies 10 per dozen pairs. 


(4) Letter, dated the 8th March, 1032. 

With reference to our letter, dated tlie 30tli December, 1931, we beg to 
submit, that whilst the evidence given by our proprietor Air. P. A], N. Alehta, 
before the Tarilf Hoard in Calcutta, he had drawn the particular attention 
to the fact that on account of uncertainty in the Japanese exchange, the 
Hoard should take into their kind consideration the fluctuations in the 
Japanese exchanges, from time to time, as it mars the glass bangles industry 
in India, when the exchange has gone down to Rs. 115 for yen 100 so it is 
quite impossible to compete with the Japanese glass bangles at the present 
rate of exchange. You are requested to place forth this letter before the 
Tariff Board members, for their kind consideration, to put up a higher duty 
say 200 per cent, when the exchange on Japau is up to Its. 124 per 100 yen, 
unless this method of scale is observed by the Tarilf Board while submitting 
their report to tbe Government of India, we are sure that the indigenous 
concerns for manufacturing glass bangles should be given adequate and 
timely protection. 

Wo would draw the attention of the Tariff Board members to the fluctua¬ 
tions in .Japanese exchange with India which varies from time to time from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 per 100 yen. These fluctuations are due to the clever 
tactics of Japanese manufacturers and hankers in handling the business. 
During recent months we have seen how tbe rupees have depreciated and 
as well as appreciated with the Japanese exchange. Sir, not far back dur¬ 
ing the first week of December last the exchange was somewhere to Rs. 200 
for 100 yen, and at the time whilst our Proprietor's evidence was given 
orally to the Tariff Board it was somewhere to Rs. 145 for 100 yen, and 
now it lias dropped down to Rs. 115 for 100 yen, still there is lower tone 
for the Japanese exchange, it might even go under the par value, under 
these circumstances, we beg to say that this point should be carefully con¬ 
sidered in recommending measures of protection lor the glass bangles 
industry. 

We trust that our above request will not be taken amiss in any way 
that we have been worrying the Tariff Board by putting up the 200 per 
cent, protective dutv on glass bangles, we have placed the real facts with 
figures, and we trust the Tariff Board will give tlieir favourable considera¬ 
tion to this representation* and will recommend to the Government of India, 
to grant- adequate and timely protection to the glass bangles industry, am 
help it to obtain a firm footing among tbe industries of tlie country. 
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MESSRS. M. N. MEHTA GLASS FACTORY, CALCUTTA. 

B.—Ora r,. 


Evidence of Mr. P. M. N. MEHTA, recorded at Calcutta, on Saturday, 
the 19th December, 1931 


President. —Mr. Mehta, T gather from your statements that you arc 
applying for a protective duty of 200 per cent-, ou glass bangles? 

Mr. Mehta. -Yes. The reason being that although on the face of it 
looks prohibitive, wo have to compete with formidable rivals like Japan. On 
the 8th December the rate of exchange was Its. 200 tor 100 yen whereas 
at the present moment it is lot) atul hv the month of March if Japan goes 
off the Gold Standard it may become 200 at par, so that 100 will go out 
as far as the exchange is concerned, anil Japan is a couut.r t v which can 
compote against any other country in this business. They have captured 
the beads business which used to he in the hands ot Czechoslovakia and 
Bohemia. 

President. —Your main justification for a duty at this rate of 200 per 
cent, is tho exchange position with regard to Japan? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President.- - In your original representation to ns you suggested a duty of 
1.00 per cent. ? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —So that this additional 100 per cent, that you are suggesting 
is on account ot the recent fluctuation in exchange, hut apart from exchange 
you consider that the facts of the glass bangle industry in your experience 
would justify the imposition in a duly of 100 per cent.? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —May 1 take it that you have satisfied yourself that on the 

ets of the industry a duty of 1.00 per cent, is what is wanted? Supposing 
Ute exchange of Japan was normal— supposing it was at par—then yonx 
position is that on the facts ol the industry a duty ol 100 per cent, would 
be required? 

Mr. Mehta. —Vos. 

President. —Yon have satisfied ymirseU ahonl I.Inti.? 

Mi'. Mehta .—Yes. 

President. —T should like yon to tell me what precisely ale these facts ou 
which a duty of 100 per cent, is justified? 

Mr. Mehta. —The facts are that according to the Indian Fiscal Commis¬ 
sion's report. 

President. —The question is one of facts not ol opinions. You say on tho 
facts of the industry you have .satisfied yourself that a 100 per cent, duty 
is required. I tun asking you from the replies that, you have sent in to 
tell me precisely what the facts are. 

Mr. Pahimloola. —The Board would like to know how you have arrived at 
a figure of 100 per cent. 

Mr. Mehta. —We have to import skilled labour and it is more costly to 
manufacture over here than in other countries. 


President —You understand, don’t you, that the measure of protection 
which an industry can claim is the difference between its cost and the price 
of the imported article against which it competes, it is possible tor us to 
Jet tho facts which regard to the import price from importers and the 
Customs and from various other sources. That is only one side of the case : 
the other -idc of the case is your costs, and unless you have got both it 
would be impossible to justify any particular rate of duty. Since you have 
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told us that you have satisfied yourself that the facts of the industry justify 
a duty of 100 pel cent., 1 am asking you to give us the facts. 

Mr. Mehta. —It costs us to manufacture reshmi bangles one anna a 
dozen pairs. 

President. —We cannot, take a simple statement of that kind at its 
lace value. What is your cost on which you base your proposal ior a 100 
per cent, duty? 

Mr. Mehta .—Cost of material and labour and so on. 

President .—What does your material cost? Give us the cost- for the 
11 mouths that you have worked. Supposing 1 suggested in answer to your 
proposal lor a 100 per cent, duty that at, present you are making 100 per 
cent, profit, how would you meet it;-' 

Mr. Itiihinitinjla .—The point the Board would like to know is how exactly 
do you arrive at this figure of one anna per dozen pairs? 

Mr. Mrlita .— I will give you the details, it costs us at As. 1-41 plus 
for one dozen pails of re.sliini bangles including labour cost and materials, 

Mr. Puli lintdata .—I want you to give the details of labour, material and 
so on. 

President.- -You have worked for 11 months. Your difficulty in produc¬ 
ing your cost statement in this form .1 take it is that your accounts nave 
not been audited yet, but is it altogether impossible lor you to take out ior 
this purpose the ligtires with regard to your expenditure on each particular 
material, on potter and fuel, on supervision and establishment, on repairs 
and oil miscellaneous items? 

Mr. Mehta .—As far as the glass industry is concerned I believe it is 
impossible. 

President ,—You started in January: suppose I suggested that you take 
the total quantity of sand that you purchased since you started operations 
in January and you know Inm much sand there is in stock, don t you? 
That will give you the Total amount of sand you used in the manufacture 
of bangles so far? Similarly would it not lie possible l’or yon to get your 
expenditure on soda ash, your expenditure on lime, your expenditure on coal? 
.Probably these figures would not be aceopLcd by your auditors blit these 
figures would be good enough for basing a I airly accurate estimate oi the 
costs. 

Mr. Mehta .—t am prepared to give you the costs but it will Lake some 
time. At the present moment. .1 imuiiilaclurt.- so many dozen pairs. We have 
a statement every week; wo say wo spend so much raw material for the 
mamifaeture oi bangles and it brings the cost to olio u.iiun and 1 pies per 
dozen pairs. 

President .—For what period have you got your figures in that form? 

Mr. Mehta. ■ -Since October last J have got, statistics of how much 1 manu¬ 
facture and what quantity oi material is being consumed every week. 

President. —Have you any statistics of that kind with regard to the 
production for the previous months ? 

M r. Melita. —Xo. 

President. —Surely you know your materials lor those months? 

Mr. Mehta.- —AVe started with a great handicap. 

President. —Supposing i asked you to give me your total expenditure on 
each material during those months that you have been working since January 
last, would you he able to give me that? 

Mr. Mehta,. — It would be rather difficult for me berause we have placed 
in one account whatever we bought and it would be difficult to take out 
the different materials. 

President. —But you would be able to give them separately for a period 
of two months? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes, for October and November. 
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President. —When would you he able to prepare that statement for us? 

Mr. Mehta. —Within a fortnight. 

President. —Would yon be able to let ns have it by the -1th January? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes I will. 

President. —It is not possible for us to make any use of your replies so 
long as exact figures of costs are not available. 

Mr. Mc.lita. —1 will send you the figures by 4th January. 

President. —Look at Form I. Is there any item here regarding which 
it would be impossible for you to give us figures from the statements that 
you have prepared? Wliat 1 should like you to do is to take those months 
lor which you have prepared statistics in this form, give us the total output 
of bangles during those months and thou give us the expenditure during 
those months divided under these heads. 

Mr. Mehta. —1 will do so. 

President. —L think it would considerably strengthen your case. 

Mr. Mehta. —T will. There is one point 1 would like to mention if I 
am permitted to speak. The Tariff Board was good cnought to recommend 
to the Government of India, so far as the match industry was concerned 
to see if the Swedish people went against the interests of the Indian manu¬ 
facturers. I am myself the owner of a match factory. When the Tariff 
Board took tip the enquiry into the Match industry they had only two or three 
factories in the whole of India whereas (here are about .10 factories now. 
Under a camouflage the Western India Match Company have what they 
call Indian shareholders and Indian rupee capital, hut I can say with 
force that it is more or less all Swedish capital. Their activity is all over 
the world and it is not possible for individual factories in India to compete 
with them. Suppose we get protection from you in the case of the Glass 
industry there must he protection to such an extent that foreigners may not 
coino out to India and enter into keen competition with Indian manufacturers. 

President .—What precisely is the suggestion that you are making? 

Mr. Mehta. —The suggestion is this: suppose for argument’s sake you 
put up a duty of 100 per cent. : in that case foreigners might come up and 
with their capital they would have more output which would mean cheaper 
cost of production and the result would he that we would be stranded. 

President.- Ts it your suggestion that it the Tariff Board makes a 
recommendation for a high rave of duty steps should be taken to prevent 
developments occurring hero of the kind which have, occurred in the match 
industry? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —That is a suggestion which the Tariff Board has necessarily 
got to consider. If you have any definite proposals to make with regard to 
that point you could communicate these proposals to us, and we should 
certainly be ready to consider any suggestions that you care to make. 

Mr. Melita. —Yes. 

President■ —The point is it a protective duty is levied oil imported bangles, 
steps should be taken to prevent developments of the kind which have occurred 
in the Match industry. If any definite proposals in that connection occurred 
to you, you would communicate them to the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Mehta. —With pleasure. 

President. —At present you have no particular proposal. You are simply 
making a general suggestion. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —We will note that general suggestion. 

Mr. Mehta. —I understand that some of the Indian manufacturers have 
said that there is no necessity to have a protective duty on glassware. I 
have to contradict that. 
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President. —You can contradict tliat only in one way, by giving us your 
costs. 

Mr. Mehta. —There are no other manufacturers who are manufacturing 
glass bangles in Bengal. 

President.. —Whether there is a case for ft protective duty or not entirely 
depends on the ditforenee between the Indian manufacturers’ costs and the 
import price. 

Mr. Mehla. —Yes. 

President. So long as you have not given us your costs, it, is impossible 
to proceed with the matter any further. Unless you do tlmL, your ease 
falls to the ground. 

Mr. Melita. —1 will send yon the costs on the 4th January, 1932. 

/‘resident. —Taking your replies such as they are, in answer to question 
4 you tell us that the full capacity ol' your works at present, is 10,000 dozen 
pairs per day. How much is that in weight? 

Mr. Mehta. —It varies according to the size of the bangles. 

President. —Supposing you take a normal assortment of tin? kind of 
bangles that you make in your factory? 

Mr. Mehta. — I ounce to 1 dozen pairs of bangles. 

President. —Can you tell me approximately if you take a ewt. of linished 
glass of bangles, bow many pairs that would represent? 

Mr. Mehta. —If we take one ewt. of glass, wo have the wastage to bo 
taken into account. 

President. —1 am speaking of one ewt. of bangles. 

Mr. Mehta. —It is a matter of calculation. 

President. —Would you calculate that for me? How much is a clintak? 

Mr. Mehta,. —to ehntaks makes one.secr. 

President. —8 ebataks is equal to one lb. 

Mr. Mehta. —There tire, different kinds of bangles. 

Mr. Hahimtmila. —You said tlmt. that is the general average. 

Mr. Mehta .—Yes. 

President. —We can take this figure of 11 chataks to dozen pairs? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes, hut there are various kinds of bangles. That is 
what we manufacture. 

President. —When you are giving us these costs, you are going to give us 
your total output for this particular period? 

Mr. Mehta .—Yes. 

President. —Are you going to give us that in weight or in numbers? 'Tile 
total quantity of bangles that you have made during this period for which 
you have given figures, is that going to be given in pairs? 

Mr. Mehta .—Yes in dozen pairs. 

President. —We will be able to know precisely the cost of bangles per 
gross. 

Mr, Melila. —Yes. 

President. —The point which makes it important for us to have also the 
weight figure is that vour railway freight is calculated on weight. 

Mr. Mehta .—Yes. 

President. —Tt is not on the numbers of bangles? 

Mr. Mehta. —No 

President. —In order to know your relative position here as compared 
with upeouutry centres, it would be necessary for us to know how many 
pieces of bangles represented say some standard weight? Do you see my 
point? 

Mr. Mehta .—I do. 
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President. —You have had a good deal of experience in imported bangles. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —flow long have you been connected with the trade? 

Mr. Mehta. —For the last. 52 years my firm is interested. We are. the 
oldest firm dealing iri glass bangles in the whole of India. 

President. —Do you import both from Japan and Czechoslovakia? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. At the present moment. T have left off importation 
more or loss. 

President .—Completely ? 

Mr. Mehta. —More or less completely. In pre-war days we used to import 
nearly Us. 75 lakhs a. year. In pre-war days the total importation used to 
he Its. II crores. 

J.' resident. ■How long ago did you give up importing bangles altogether? 

Mr. Mehta. —For the last two years, because I was more or less interested 
in the Match industry. Having burnt, my fingers I have to come hack to my 
old trade of manufacturing bangles. 

P reside lit. —You will nut he able to give us the current prices of various 
classes of bangles? 

Mr. Mehta. —There are various kinds of bangles ranging from one anna 
per dozen pairs. 

President. —What is the principal class of bangles that you make? Does ■ 
I tosh mi constitute the bulk of your output? 

Mr. Mehta. —To some extent. There arc other kinds. 

I‘resident. — If you take reslnni bangles, they are more or less standardised. 

Mr. Mehta. —These bangles (shown) are used by poor .Mss* of people, 
because the cost is only one anna per dozen pairs. 

President. —Would yon be able to get us the present wholesale prices 
in Calcutta for the principal classes of bangles? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes, I will he able to tell you now. 

President. —Would you give us the prices for half a dozen of the leading 
varieties? 

Mr. Mehta.—Itcshmi bangles, Indian Made—1 anna per dozen pairs. 
1lesh.nu bangles, Foreign made - T) annas per dozen pairs. 

President .—Is that whole or retail? 

Mr. Mehta .—We never sell retail. 

Preside lit .—This is the wholesale price? 

Mr. Melita. Yes. That includes the wooden ease, complete packing with 
cardboard boxes. 

President. —It is taking really the price of the whole case and dividing 
it by t.lie number ol pairs? 

Mr. Melita. —Yes. 

President .—One anna per dozen pairs, Indian made? 

ifr. Mehta .—Yes. 

Mr. ltnhindoola .—Do I understand that this is your wholesale selling 
price ? 

Mr. Melita. —Yes. 

President .—What is the corresponding price for imported bangles? 

Mr. Mehta. —1$ annas. 

President .—Is that lor Japanese? 

Mr. Mehta .—Yes and Czechoslovakia are not manufacturing Reslnni, 
because they do not pay them. 

President.- Is the quality absolutely comparable? 

Mr. Mehta. —Our quality is just the same as Japanese. 

President. —And this difference of half anna is entirely prejudice? 
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Mr. Mehta. —Jt is absolutely prejudice ami {(tilling else. 

President. —Tt is the same quality, the same size, the same design Y 

Mr. Mehta. —We haven't got the words “ made in Japan ’’ and that is the 
only difference. 

President. —Give me some other varieties. When we were at Firozabad 
wo were told that all bangles could more or less be divided into three classes, 
Reshmi, Twisted and fancy bangles 

Mr. Mehta. —Bach province has got its own divisions. 

President.- —Could you give me the price of twisted bangles!' 

Mr. Mehta. —A dozen pairs we sell wholesale at 2 annas- I am speaking 
of Reshmi and lustrous ones—twisted ones with that kind of lustre (sample 
shown). 

President. —That is including packing? 

Mr. Mehta. —All prices of bangles include the cost of packing. 

President. —What is the price of the comparable imported bangles? 

Mr. Mehta.— As 2-5) as the present moment. Just a month ago it was 

As. a. 

President. —Are there any varieties which could not he grouped in those 
two and which you maker 1 

Mr. Mehta. —These are hollow tube bangles (sample shown). 

President. —At what price do you sell them? 

Mr. Melita.. —Wo sell them al As. 2. 

President. —And imported ones? 

Mr. Mehta. —As .‘1. 

President. —Do you sell any fancy bangles? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —Have you got any specimens here? 

Mr. Melda. —Dp till now we are manufacturing these classes of bangles 
(sample shown). The Firozahad gilded ones are sold at 4. to 5 annas per 
dozen pairs. 

President.- -It is really difficult to compare the prices of Indian made 
and imported fancy bangles, because they represent very many different 
classes. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes and as a rule the imported ones always fetch a better 
price though the Indian made bangles are. equal in quality. 

President. —As regards costs, what wo propose to do is this: we take your 
whole output of bangles for the period for which you have given us figures 
and then we divide your total expenditure by that and find that a dozen 
pairs of bangles in your factory cost so much. Supposing we take that and 
take this price of one anna per dozen pairs and then take the difference 
between this price and your cost as the measure of protection? 

Mr. Mehta. —More or less the cost, comes to one anna and 4§ pies per dozen 
pairs so far as reshmi bangles are concerned. If you want figures, I will 
produce them oil tile 4th of January, ft costs mo one anna and 4 j pies 
to make those bangles. 

President. —Supposing on your figures it is established that it costs one 
anna to make a dozen pairs and then we find that you are able, to realise 
in the market less than one anna in competition with imported bangles of the 
same class, then the difference between the two, if there is any, is the measure 
of protection. 

Mr. Mehta. —I quite agree. Another thing—may f be permitted to 
speak -and that is as regards Japanese bangles we should settle the exchange 
question first. J.f the exchange goes to Rs. 100 or Its. 125, those very bangles 
would cost 2 sen per dozen pairs with packing and we cannot manufacture 
at 2 son. Some bangles sell at 1 sen. 



President. When you import from Japan, are the invoices invariably 
marie out in yeu? 

Mr. Mehta.—Yes. I have a firm in Japan and these are our actual costs 
(Invoice statement handed in). Tf we have the exchange at 100 we will 
have to shut down the factory. 

Vresilient .—These are f.o.h. prices? 

Mr. Mrht.ii. —Yes. Since then the prices have gone down. 

/ rr.su/rnt. When you say the prices have gone down, the yen prices 
have not gone down? It is the rupee prices that have gone down? 

Ur. Mrhta .—At the present moment the exchange is Its. 145-0. 

President .—What 1 am suggesting to you is this, if we take the .Japanese 
price in Japanese currency and then convert it into rupees at whatever 
happens to he tiio ruling rate of exchange, then yon will get the current 
price. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President .—There has been no variation in the yen price? 

Mr. Mehta. —No. 

7 ‘resident .—That is ipiite correct, that is to say this price stands? 

Mr. Melitu. —Yes. 

President .—Alt that we have got to do is to take the f.o.h. price and 
freight and then, convert it into rupees at whatever happens to be the 
prevailing rate of exchange. That would be correct? 

Mr. Mehta.- - Yes. 

President. —W’o can take lleshmi bangles as typical ones? 

Mr, Melita. —Yes. Those are more or less imported in large quantities 
from Japan. 

President .— If we take the price of lieshmi bangles and compare that with 
your cost we get for practical purposes a correct standard of tin* measure of 
protection ? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President .—Now with reference to question 12, do you mind giving us 
your normal batch composition for the manufacture of bangles? 

Mr. Mehta .—I shall give you with pleasure. As far as the manufacture 
of bangles is concerned, I should like to point out that bangles are required 
in diil'erent colours, if you want only lor while bangles, I am prepared to 
give it. 

President .—That will do. 

Mr. Had kin,. —Give us only for white bangles. 

Mr. Mehta.- It is as follows:-- 

Sand 2 muunds 10 seers. 

Soda I iiiaund. 

Arsenic powder J seer. 

Granulated borax 1) seers. 

Manganese 1 ehiltak. 

Mr. Hodkin. —W’hat about lime? 

Mr. Mehta .—We don’t use lime in the manufacture of white bangles, 
we have a different method also, ju that we use sand, heavy soda, salt¬ 
petre and borax. 

Mr. Hodkin .—Do you actually make glass from this mixture? 

Mr. Mehta .—Dangles are made by the Firozabad people. 

Mr. Hodkin. —Without any lime? 

Mr. Mehta. —I am not sure about it. In the composition which they 
got for me from Japan, 1 find only the following: —Sand, Heavy soda, 
Saltpetre and Borax. 
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Mr. Hod kin .—The glass made out of this composition would decompose 
in water. 

President. —Would yon give ns the composition in which lime occurs? 

Mr. Mehta. —F have got it in Japanese weights— 

Sand 40 kan (8{ Ibs. — l kan). 

Heavy soda 17 kan. 

Lime .'i kan. 

Mr. Tlodkin. -J>o you know what kind of lime it is? Is it burnt lime 
or slaked lime or limestone? 

Mr. Mehta. —The same kind of lime that is used for whitewashing. In 
that composition we also use Saltpetre 3 lbs. and Borax 1 lb. 

President .—Are they all round figures or exact figures? 

Mr. Mclita .—Exact figures. 

Mr. TI ml kin .—That is the batch composition? 

Mr. Me.hta.-~ Yes. 

President. —Out of that you get sand corresponding to flic weight, of 
the mixture less 12 per cent. The loss in melting is 12 per cent.? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President .—So that if you take the weight of the materials and knock 
out 12 per cent, you get melted glass? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —From that you deduct 15 per cent, for breakages to get at the 
finished glass? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —In reply to ipiestion 62 you say that the breakages amount 
to about 15 per cent. 

Mr. Mehta .—Yes. 

President. —If' your mixture of materials weighed 100, the melting Joss 
would he 12. That would give you melted glass 88. 

.lfr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —Then, out. ol that 88 you lose 15 per unit, on account of 
breakages. That is about, 13-2. That means the finished glass will be about 
75. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President .—That is to say, if your materials weighed 100, your finished 
glass would weigh 75. 

Mr. Mehta.— Yes. 

President .—That happens in your factory? 

Mr. Mehta.—Yus. 

President. —These are fairly accurate figures? 

Mr. Mehta .—Absolutely accurate figures. 

President .—Jdow exactly do you test them? 

Mr. Mehta .—When wc got your questionnaire, we conducted a test in our 
factory and arrived at the figures before wo sent in our replies. When we 
received your questionnaire, wc were obliged to do that. 

President. —As regards your reply to question It, could you give us the 
prices of Sand, Soda and Lime? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. Sand works out to 8} arums a maund. 

President.- .Delivered at the works? 

Mr. Mehta.- -Delivered at the Fltadanga Station. 

President. —What docs it cost you to cart from there to your place? 

Mr, Mehta, —We have our own motor lorries, 
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President .—All your expenses (potrol, wear and tear, etc.) on the lorry 
go to the lorry amount which appeals in youv costs? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

I*resilient ,—What about your soda? What does it cost you? 

Mr. Mehta. —We get it at the rate of 11s. 6-12 per cut. (since prices arc 
increased). 

!'resident .-—That is delivered at your works? 

Mr. Mehta. —-No. delivered at the Imperial Chemicals’ godowu. 

President. — How do you arrange for its delivery at your works? 

Mr. Mehta.- —We take it in our own motor lorry. 

President. —What about lime? 

~.\fr. Mehta. —T shall send yon the figure for lime later on. 

President. —You gel all your sand from Allahabad? 

.1/r. Mehta.—Yes. 

President .—Have you got I be analysis ol your sand? 

Mr. Mehta. —\o. I am getting it front the Naini Glass Works people. 
We have tested and found it satisfactory. Tt is considered to be one. of the 
best kinds of sand available. 

President. —You do not know the iron composition? 

Mr. Mehta.—tin. 

President .—That is to sav, you depend on the Allahabad people for the 
(pinlily of the sand. 

Mr. Mehta. —They have their own deposit and out of friendship they are 
supplying it to ns. 

President. —You are finding it satisfactory? 

Mr. Mehta. —We are satisfied with the quality of the sand we are getting. 

President .—T take it that you have not considered so far the question of 
installing a gas furnace? 

Mr. Mehta. —The initial outlay would he very heavy. We do not receive 
any support either from Government or from the Bankers. That is the 
position as far as the Indian manufacturers are concerned. I am prepared 
to get the gas furnace if I can arrange for finance. 

President. —What would it wist you? 

Mr. ITinlhin .—You ran get a good furnace at. Bs. 40.000. 

Mi. Mehta. —The Bankers would riot advance even Bs. 10,000 either on 
the Match factory or on the Glass factory. 

President ..—With reference In your reply to question 36, would you please 
explain to me how you got this figure of one ton of coal for one ton of glass? 
Is that the result of experiments you have made in your factory? 

Mr. Mehta .—As regards these glass bangles we don’t have to put glass 
hark into the furnaces. We have a different method. As soon as the glass 
comes out from the crucibles immediately it is used for the. manufacture of 
bangles. Tn other eases it will have to he put again into the furnace, for 24 
or 36 hours. In that ease, it will cost more. This figure of one ton is only 
for the manufacture of bangles. 

President. —This is lor melting the. glass only? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. To make paper weights, and things like that, four 
tons would be required. 

President. — How did yon find that out? You filled all the pots with these 
materials and then you applied fuel? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —And then you weighed the fuel applied before the glass melted? 

Mr. Mehta .—Yes. 
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Freni deni. —And then you found that the total quantity of glass that you 
obtained from these pots divided by tiie amount of fuel consumed came to 
one ton? 

Mr. Mehta.—Yes. 

Mr. Hodkin. —How many tons of coal do you use per day? 

Mr. Mehta. —That depends on how we fill up the pots. Sometimes we use 
tons and sometimes 4 tons. 

President. —We can take one Lon of coal as your consumption of fuel for 
one ton of melted glass? 

Mr. Mehta.—Yes. 

President .—That does not include the finishing operations? 

Mr. Mehta.. — So. it does riot. 

President. —Does it include the initial heating of furnaces? When you 
start your furnace you have to do a sort of preliminary healing? 

Mr. Mehta. —Tt. does not include that. 

President .—You will be. able to give, us of course figures from the monthly 
accounts that you have showing how much coal you have used in the shape 
of fuel. 

Mr. Mehta.— Yes. 

President. —Tf we get your fuel consumption during those months, then 
hv comparing it with the output of bangles that you obtained wo.should he 
able to judge precisely what quantity of fuel was required for the whole 
process? T.s not that so? 

Mr. Mehta.—Yes. 

President .—You say that it is difficult for von to describe the process ol 
manufacturing bangles or to give a brief description of the plant and 
machinery. Is it vour point that von would not like to have the details of 
those things published? You don’t mean that, do you? 

Mr. Mehta.— No. 

President. —Can you tell me which exactly arc the processes subsequent to 
melting where you employ machinery in the manufacture of bangles? Once 
you get your melted glass, what do you do? 

Mi. M eh fa ,—Tt goes on the machine; it revolves on the spiral. 

President .—How many of them have 1 you? 

Mi. Mehta. —At the present moment T have 5. 

President..— All of them are worked hv power or by hand? 

Mr. Tf e.lila.— One is worked bv power and the rest by hand. 

President —After that stage, it is all done by hand—1 mean the cutting, 
the joining and the annealing? 

Mr. Mehta. That cannot he done by machine. This kind of bangle 
(sample shown) has to lie made by band. 

President .—That is with regard to plain bangles. Mow with regard to 
twisted bangles, it is possible to do twisting by machine? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes, we have a machine for that. 

President.- -Is that worked by hand? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President.- So. practically these are the two processes that you do by 
machine— the twisting and the spiral process? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President.- -Now as for as bangle factories as n whole arc concerned, 
they all more or less adopt this spiral process wiili, on the whole, small 
exceptions? 

Mr. Mf'htn. —Yes. They have the same system in Japan too. 

President— It is invariably worked in Japan by power or by hand? 
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Mr. Mehta .—Both by hand and by power. 

President. —the usual thing is still by hand? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

£ resident.- So that, as far as T can make out, the difference between 
your equipment and that of other factories say at Firozabad is that you 
work your spirals, some ol them at any rate, by power, whereas it is almost 
invariably worked by* hand elsewhere. • 

Mr. Melita. — In India, you mean-' 

President. -1 am speaking of India. 

Mr. Mehta.- \ts, it is worked by hand. 

President. -In what respects is your equipment better than others? 

Mr. Mrh In A part lrom the lay-out, the process is cleaner and healthier 
than that in Firozabad. 

President. The premises are kept cleaner. There is more floor space. 

Mr. Mehta. Their process is- quite different from ours. When they melt 
the glass and put it into another furnace, smoke comes out. You know 
the process in use at Firozabad and you know also our process. 

President. -Tt is not the process, but the conditions under which the 
process is carried, that are important. 

Mr. Mehta.- \Ye use gas. 

1'icsidcnt- —You use coal gas and not producer gas? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes, instead of kerosene oil. 

J'residi nt .—That is where the joining is done? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. And also in the spirals they use coal. 

President.-- -How many furnaces have you got? 

Mr. Roy ,—At the present, moment one. AVe are making up two more. 

President - In answer to Question 56 you tell us that '‘the present cost 
of erecting a glass bangles factory similar to ours would be approximately 
the same as our cost divided under the following heads: — 

Building and land ....... 50,000 

Plant and machinery. 50,000 

i,oo,ooo ” 

That would mean bow many furnaces? 

Mr. Mehta. That is one furnace. 

President. —Making about 10,000 dozen pairs a day? 

Mr. Mehta. —A’es. 

Mr, Hod kin .—AYhat would be the capacity of your pots in that case? 

Mr. Mehta. —600 lbs. each T believe. AVe have nine pots. 

Mr. Hod kin. —10,000 dozen pairs amounts to 150 cats. ; that is approxi¬ 
mately 8 tons, so that each pot. gives you something in the region of 17 cuts, 
and not 000 lbs. 

Mr. Mehta. —But the glass is being accumulated ; we store this glass iu 
the factory. 

Mr. Had)t in.- —That, is not the point. You arc manufacturing you say 
10,000 dozen pairs a day, and according to your statement the actual weight 
of the bangles is 7 tons 16 owls, per day. 

Mr. Mehta. —AVe had in stock the raw material, 

Mr. Hod kin. — If you manufacture 7 tons 16 ow-ts. of glass per day and 
you have got to get that out of 0 pots, your average per pot of glass that 
you make must be something in the region of 17 ewts. per pot and you say 
your pot capacity is only 5 rwts. 

President. —Assuming that the weight figure is correct. I am inclined 
to think that tljis 10,000 dozen pairs is a very approximate kind of figure, 
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Mr. Hadkin, —T don’t bulicvo that ono dozen pairs of bangles weigh 2 lbs.; 
T should say one dozen pairs of bangles probably weigh somewhere in the 
region of half a pound and that will bring down the weight of glass to 
2 tons. 1 think Mr. Mehta has made a mistake in taking 14 chhntacks for 
a dozen pairs oi bangles: I tliinlc it should he nearer 4 chhaiacks. 

Mr, Mvhia. —i don’t know whether it. is for one gross or one dozen. 
(Since verified. The correct- weight is 3 lbs. lor one gross.) 

President. —Iks. 1.00,000 is the estimate of your replacement cost of 
building, hind, plant and machinery of this capacity? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President . -You .suggest a depreciation rate of 30 per cent, in answer to 
Question 61. 

Mr. Meh ta — Yes; the Income-tax people do not allow more than 15 
per cent. , 

President. —What do you estimate as depreciation on the furnace? 

Mr. Mehta.- A furnace lasts only two to three months. 

President.— What has been your experience so far with regard to imported 
crucibles ? 

Mr. Mehta.— Their life is approximately a month. Some go bad in two 
days’ time. 

President. —How much does it cost von to repair the furnace? 

Mr. Mehta. —Nearly 2,000 rupees. 

President—Once in three months? 

Mr. Mehta.— Yes. 

President. —During the year you would spend about Its. 8,000? 

Mr. Mehta.—You. 

President.-That goes into your current expenditure? 

Mr. Mehta. -Yes. 

President. —It is unnecessary then to allow any depreciation on the 
furnace because practically you are erecting a new furnace. 

Mr. Mehta .—Yes. 

President. —So that if you are allowing repairs and maintenance expendi¬ 
ture to the extent of Its. 8.(100 every year on your furnace it is unnecessary 
to consider any depreciation on the furnace. That would he right, would 
it not? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President .—Tf that is loft out then there is no depreciation on land, 
there is depreciation on building which is 2V per cent. On the rest of your 
machinery what kind of depreciation do you want? 30 per cent.? 

Mr. Mehta .—Yes. 

President.— These spirals are expected to last about seven years? 

Mr. Mehta.- -No: not more than six months becauso they become smaller 
on account of continuous heat. 

President. —Yon replace these at the end of six months? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes, otherwise the size would not he uniform. 

President.— What does the spiral cost? 

Mr. Mehta .—About 1-3 yen each. 

President.—So that the cost of the spiral goes Into your current expendi¬ 
ture ? 

Mr. Tioag. -Do you replace the whole thing or only the roller? 

Mr. Mehta.- Tn six months’ time we have to replace the whole machine. 
Certain chemicals that we are using spoil the whole machine absolutely. 

President— All that expenditure goes into the current, account? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 
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/-‘rexideiil .—So that it looks to mo that there is very little room lor 
depreciation because your repairs are really renewing the whole plant 

Mr. Mehta .—More or less. 

President.- -How exactly then do you work out this .‘10 per cent.? 

Mr. Mehta.— The Tneome-t ax authorities are allowing only 11) per cent, 
on machinery. 

President .—The usual allowance they make for depreciation on machinery 
is 7.1 per cent. : 15 per cent, is a particularly high rate. LI' they are allowing 
15 per cent, lor your machinery they are allowing twice the rate for ordinary 
industrial machinery. In this statement, of accounts that you are going to 
send us you will show the full amount of repairs and maintenance that you 
have incurred during that, period. 

Mr. Mehfa. -Yes T will. 

President .—That will give ns an idea. 

Mr. Pnhimtnoln. —I want to ask you about the question of foreign capital. 
You have made a very great, point about it. Have you seen the terms and 
conditions laid down hv the Indian Fiscal Commission under which foreign 
capital can he brought into India? 

Mr. Mehta .-—As far as T remember it was that Indian capitalists should 
own almut 75 per cent, of the capital. 

Mr. Vnhiminohi, —T will tell von what the terms are and then you will 
he able to tell us what you think about, it, The terms are that. Indians 
should have a chance of subscribing to the canitnl. there should he a fair 
'number of Indian Directors, the Company should he registered in India 
with Bitnee canitnl and the Comoanv should give a fair chance to Indian 
apprentices to learn the work. Provided 1*>osc conditions are fulfilled by a 
Company which is going to work in India under the protective scheme 
there would he no objection as far as the Legislature is concerned to bringing 
foreign capital into India. T therefore want to know what exactly is your 
objection. 

^fr. Mel t tu. — The result, would he the same ns has occurred in the case 
of the match industry. Thev would have a few Indian Directors ns the 
Swedish Match Companv has done: these men may not he interested in 
the industry themselves hut men of position, and under cover of that they 
would drive the Indians out of (he business. 

Mr. Ttnhiwtooln.- You must not forget that this sort, of influential Direc¬ 
tors are not confined to nnv one industry. As far as T am. given to under¬ 
stand the Swedish Match Companv have fulfilled the terms of the Fiscal 
Commission. They have cot the Comoanv registered in India with rupee 
capital, and they have got Indian Directors. 

Mr. Mehta.— If von and T start a factory in another country then you 
will know what, hardships we would he put to. First of all we want the 
labourers to work for us: we want Govern men t to help us against what 
foreign capitalists like the Swedish Match Comoanv are doing in Tndio at 
our exnense. I can assure von that even if an Englishman wore to try and 
establish a factory in Sweden he will have to burn his fingers whereas we, 
being in Tndia. horn and bred here, having invested money here, are being 
gradually so nee zed out of existence hv these foreigners under the camouflage 
of fulfilling the conditions laid down hv the Fiscal Commission. 

Mr. Ttnhimtonln. —Tt does not prevent an Indian to start a Company if he 
wishes to under the protective scheme. You are asking for something 
which amounts to asking for a. change in the present nolicv of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and unless there are practical suggestions which von wish 
to make in this connection it would he difficult for the Board to change it.. 

Mr. Mehta.- -As a matter of fact industries should he in the hands of 
Indians. Suppose foreigners come into Tndia and out of Indian labour thev 
make their money, if goes put of India without doing any benefit to Tndia. 
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Mr. Jiiihimlnoln. -\ou told 11 s just now that yon were importing hangles to 
the tune ot I?s. 75 ialchs in pre-war days when the total imports were 
Its. 3 crores. 

Mr. Mehta. —Vos. 

Mr Bahimtoola. —You say your wholesale selling price for one dozen 
pairs is one anna. Does that include your profit and overhead charges? 

Mr. Mehta. —It hardly gives us any profit. Tt covers only the factory 
expenses. 

Mr. Bahimtonla. —Therefore one anna does not cover even the office 
expenses. Then you can’t say that that is your cost price? 

Mr. Mehta. —It covers factory expenses hut no office expenses, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —When you say one anna is your cost price as well as 
vour selling price, cost price should include all the expenditure which you 
incur both in the factory and in your office. Does it mean therefore that 
apart from the profit, it covers all the expenses that yon incur in con¬ 
nection with your factory? 

Mr. Mehta. —ft does not cover the expenses for the office. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Therefore one anna is not the cost price and therefore 
you are selling your hangles at helow your cost price? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Tn answer to Question 21 you say that the Japanese 
manufacturers use the same material as yourselves for the manufacture of 
glass hangles. May I know what experience you have regarding Japanese 
bangles? 

Mr. Mehta. —T have an export from Japan and lie uses the same material 
that he used in his own country. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As the Japanese experts regularly employed by you? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

Mr. Ball I m tool a.- What salary do they gel? 

Mr. Mehta. —Its. 300 viva hoarding and lodging and even during their 
illness we have to look after them. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You mean you give medical relief? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You say 2 imported labourers arc now appointed. Are 
they both Japanese? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —In answer to Question 27 you say: “In the manu¬ 
facture of glass hangles skilled labour cannot he replaced by automatic or 
semi-automatic machines ”. May 1 know what exactly you mean by that? 

Mr. Mehta—For joining these hangles we cannot have any automatic 
machines. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Ts that what yon mean? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —The rest can he replaced? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes and for packing .... 

Mr. Bahimtonla. —Packing can never lie expected to he done by machine 

Mr. Mehta— In provision stores packing is done by machine and in 
the ease of matches packing is done by machine. 

Mr Tiahimtoola. —Nowhere in the world glass bangles are packed auto¬ 
matically. Now we are talking of glass bangles. You can’t compare glass 
bangles 'with other industries which are working on a different footing. Tn 
answer to Question 30 vou have not stated the wages von are paying to 
the labourers. You only sav 150 men are employed by you. what wages 
do you pay? 

Mr. Mehta. —They are all piece work. 

x 2 
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Mr. Tin him tool a. Do yon pay daily wages? 

Mr. Mehta. Firemen are getting monthly wages and those men who 
take out the glass from the pots get daily wages, otherwise everything is 
done on piece work. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —In answer to Question '29 you say: “It affects the 
efficiency of Indian workmen What exactly do you mean hy that? Do 
you mean that they can’t work? 

Mr. .Mchln, —During the summer season in Calcutta, the heat is too 
much for the labourers and besides they have to work near the furnace. 
Therefore they are not able to work as efficiently as they are doing at the 
present moment. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —They arc not able to put in the same number of hours 
as they are doing now? 

Mr. Mehta.— Yes and also they are not able to work with the same 
zeal as they are doing now. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —How many months does it last? 

Mr. Mehta .—4 to 5 months especially in Calcutta. 

Mr. Itahimtoola.- -in answer to Question 12 you say: “The machines 
and plant installed in our factory have been imported from Japan, but they 
could be made in Tndia ”, May T know what machines could Vie made in 
Tndin ? 

Mr. Mehta.- —Winding machines and compressors can be made in India. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Yon have not tried to manufacture them at present? 

Mr. Mehta.- We have tried and wc have made one at our works. 

Mr. Itahimtoola .—Has it given you satisfaction? 

Mr. Mehta.-.Yen,. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Where do you sell your bangles principally? 

Mr. Mehta .—In Bengal. 

Mr. Ihihimtnolu. —Do vo t u sell in all the provinces mentioned in your 
answer to Question 11 ? 

Mr. Mehta. —In Bengal itsell'. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Then the principal markets you mention are for tho 
general glass bangles trade? 

Mr. Mehta.- Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —You yourself sell in the Bengal Presidency? 

Mr. Mehta .—We being I be oldest suppliers of glass bangles get enquiries 
from all over Trnlia. We do ship bangles out to Madras and Bombay as 
well. 

Mr. Ttahimlnola.- —What percentage goes to Bombay and Madras? 

Mr. Mehta. —Bombay 10 per cent-. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. -Does the freight pay you? 

Mr. Mehta. 1 send it by steamer. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —From Calcutta? 

Mr. Mehta.- Yes by coasting steamer. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —And you find the sea freight cheaper than the railway 
freight? 

Mr. Mehta .—Undoubtedly to a very great extent. 

Mt. Itahimtoola. What period does it take to reach Bombay? 

Mr. Mehta. Direct steamers take Id da vs; otherwise a month. 

Mr. Itahimtoola.- How much do you send to Madras? 

y[ r Mehta.- We only quote rates in Calcutta and they take hy steamer. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —You give delivery at your factory as far as your 
Madras sales are concerned. Do you quote c.i.f. rates? 

Mr. Mehta .— We ouoto c.i.f. rates as far as steamer is concerned : < tlicr- 
wisc we give f.o.v- rates, Shalimar. 
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Mi‘. liahiinluola .— AIjuuL 80 to 00 per cent, uf your good:. me sold in 
tlie -Bengal Presidency ? 

Air. Slclila. —Yes. ' 

Mi. 1!aliiialiioki. In answer to Question 53 are you in a pisiiioii to sa.v 
that the prices at which .lapane.se bungles are sold ill India ire uneconomical ? 

Mr. Alehin. —Yes, they are. 

Mr. ltuhi nUoula.— Have you heen able Lo ascertain that? 

Mr. Mehta.- It costs us more than one anna a dozen and they are 
selling at. 2 sens per dozen pairs. 

Mr. ltuhiintooUl .—Your manufacturing process, your mixtures, your labour 
and so on may lie quite different front that in Japan. I want to know 
whether you are in possession of facts or figures which would suhstniitiatc 
the statement which you are making at present that it is uneconomical lor 
Japan to sell at this price in India. 

Mr. Mehta .—If may be paying to them. 

Mr. Pahimtoola .—Do you mean to sav that they would be making a 
heavy loss? 

Air. Mehta .— lii industries as far as Japan is concerned, 1 know it for 
certain that they always receive, subsidy from Government. The more the 
export, the more they get. The subsidy is calculated on a certain percentage 
basis., 

Mr. liuhimtuolu .—Percentage oi what? 

Mr. Mchl.a. ■ Subsidy from Government on the value. 

1‘re,nitlcnl .—On every kind of produce shipped out of the country? 

Mr. Mehta.■■■ Yes. On some articles they do pay subsidy. 

Mr. Huli tiii loolu .—In answ er to Question 51 I would like you to make a 
distinction between the price of machinery and plant, and goods manufactured. 
How much is machinery and plant and how much is goods manufactured!' 

Mr. Mehtu.- lln. 1 lakh worth of bangles arc in stock. 

Mr. ItiihimlouUi .—In II months you have teen able lo store up one lakh 
of rupees worth of bangles!' 

Mr. Mehta. —-Yes. 

President. One lakh is your unsold stock ? 

Mr. Meltta Vos. 

President .—But that, is not the figure that you give here. 

Mr, Meliia.- I have said Its. 2 lakhs. 

Mr, Pahimtoola .— in answer lo Question (55 you say that your stock is only 
Its. 40,000. 

Mr. Mehta ,—That one lakh of rupees is represented by finished goods as. 
well as the raw materials for manufacturing glass bangles. 

Mr. llahiiiitantii. In answer to Question 61 you say: “ And goods manu¬ 
factured''. I take it manufactured goods are finished goods. 

Mr. Mehta .—We have not mentioned any ligure there. 

Mr. Puli imtoolu .—You have mentioned Its. 2 lakhs. I wanted you to let 
me know the amount. Y ou said one lakli of rupees. 

Mr. Mehta .—Yes including the raw materials. 

Mr. Pahimtoola.- -The finished goods is only Its. <10,000. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes, at the present moment. 

Air. Italiiviloolu .—You have got stock of raw materials which would 
turn out bangles to the extent of Its. 00,000. 

Mr. Mehta. -Yes. 

Mr. Palriinloohi .—In answer to Question 00 you say : “ About its. 2 lakhs 
would be required to enlarge your factory You mean to make it ar 
economical unit. What is exactly in your mind when you say that Its. 2 
lakhs more is required? 
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Mr. Mehta. —To produce more bangles. 

Mr. itahi mtoohi.- That, moans the present factory of yours is ail un¬ 
economical unit. 

Mr. Mehta. Until and unless we manufacture in a large quantity, we 
will not be able to bring down our costs and our overhead. 

Mr. Hahimtooln. —To make it a model factory you require a capital of 
Us. 3 lakhs? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. Now the rent, the Manager's pay, the Japanese wages 
arc just the same. If you manufacture double the quantity the pay would 
he just the same, the rent would lie just the same, the overhead would bo 
less and the cost, would ho less. 

Mr. Tina'i. — In answer to Question 2 you say that you provided the entire 
capital for this business. Could you say what the amount of your invest¬ 
ment is in this bangles business? 

Mr. Mehta. About Us. 2 lakhs. 

Mr. Unrig, —In answer to Question 9 you say that the. production of 
bangles is carried on throughout the year, but the output of bangles is 
less during the rainy season. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Meliia. The joining process is the chief difficulty during the rainy 
season especially in the Ttoshmi bangles. Certain sort of moisture gets on 
the glass and while joining that, the soda ash comes out and it is .difficult 
to join. 

Mr. Titmg. —How long do these conditions apply? 

Mr. Mehta ■—As long as the rainy season lasts. 

Mr. Jloa/j. —Is that about 3 months in the year? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

Mr, Hoag. —You go on working in spite of (his difficulty? 

Mr, Mehta. —We have to stop, because if is very difficult to carry on. 

Mr. Tinag. —in your answer to Question lb. you say that all raw materials 
are imported from abroad except sand. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

Mr. Tiong. —That makes the question of protection rather difficult, because 
one of the conditions laid down for an industry asking protection is that it 
should possess an abundant supply of the principal raw materials. 

Mr. Mehta. —As regards the principal raw materials used in glass manu¬ 
facture, we use nearly 6<> to 70 per cent. Indian produce. 

Mr. Hoag.- Sand is 00 per cent. 

Mr. Mehta .—Yes. 

Mr. Hong. —In value? 

Mr. Mclita. -Not in value. 

Mr. Hoag.- —in bulk? 

Mr. Mehta. Yes. Sand is the chief Ihitig for manufacturing glass at 
our disposal. IF tile Government of India take it up, they can manufacture 
soda ash as well. 

Mr, Tiong. —It can be manufactured, but at present you can't get it in 
this country. 

Mr. Mehta. —No. 

Mr. linng. —You have to import, your crucibles. You can't get them in 
this country ? 

Mr. Mehta. —There arc pots which are made in India as well, but we 
prefer the imported ones. 

Mr. Bong. —You have tried pots made in India? 

Mr. Mehta.- -Yes. 

Ifr. Tiong. —Yotl don’t find them as good as the imported ones? 

Mr. Mehta. —Imported crucibles are cheaper. 
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Mi'. Boar/.— What do you pay for imported cruciblesP 
Mr. Mehta. — Ifc comes to iis. 40. 

Mr. Boat/.- Is the risk of breakage on the voyage yoursp 

Mr. Mehta.- It is covered by insurance. Its. 40 covers everything. 

Mr_ Batty. -'Where do you get your furnace refractory materialsP 
Ml. Mehta.- W'e buy locally. 

Mr. Hotly. —Do you know where tile bricks arc made P 

Mr . Mehta. Messrs. Martin and Company and Hum and Company. 

Mr. Ho at). —You say that they arc satisfactory p 
Mr. .][r.hta.- Yes. 

Mr. Hoiiy. —In spite of the fact that they don’t last for more than 
three months p 

M r. Meh la .—Yes. 

Mr. Hotiy.- You don’t think it is |>oxsiljJo to improve on thatP 
Mr, Mehta .—Night and day the factory lias to lie worked at a very 
high temperature. The lire bricks cannot stand for a longer time. 

Mr, Utility.- Have you any idea of the quantity of electric power and 
gas that you use? 

Mr. Mchtn. —Yes out of the bills we pay, wo know. 

Mr. Jtoiuj. —What rates do you pay? 

Mr. Mehta. —On gas wo pay its. 4-8 per 1,000 e.tt. 

Mr. Hoay.- What does your hill come to? 

Mr. Mehta. —Its. 300 a month 
Mr. Hoay. —And electric power? 

Mr. Melita. —I have a match factory, ft is latlier difficult for me to 
split up. 

Mr. Boat/. —You are using a certain amount of power for the mutch 
factory ? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. We have got the workshop, 

Mr. Boay. —What is your total hill for electric power? 

Mr. Mehta. —At the present moment J am paying Its. 300 for electric 
supply, but when we are working in full swing, it goes up to Its. 1,000. 

Mr, Bony. —What is the rate? 

Mr, Mehta. There are two rates, It we go under a certain unit, wo 
have to pay annas 2 per unit ami if we go above that limit we pay half 
an anna per unit and Its. 3-4 per k.w. lor the motor that we have. 1 
have 100 TT. 1’. motor. It comes to nearly 90 k.ws. 

President. Have you ever been able to get power at the lower industrial 
rate? How much does the consumption of electricity in your works amount 
to taking tile rate of (i pics per unit? 

Mr. Mehta. —We have to go over 3,000 units and then only we art- 
allowed that rate. If we are under that, then they charge us two annas 
arid do not charge anything extra for the motor per k.w. 

'President. —Y’ou pay 6 pies per unit consumed and you also pay some¬ 
thing extra? 

Mr. Mehta. Yes, Tlx. 5-4 per k.w. 

President. TIow would that, work out on vour consumption of electricity 
during the month per unit when you are able to get -5 of an anna? Would 
you be able to average that? 

Mr. Mehta. —The average would be 1 \ annas per unit. 

Mr. Hod kith As against 2 annas? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 
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Air. Hoil kin. —In your reply to Question i>, you say that the output is 
loss in the rainy season. 1 understood you to say that the soda comes out. 

Air. Mehta.- -Yes, in joining the bangles. 

Mr. Hod kin.- —In that ease if you were to put Jess soda ash into your 
glass, it might not conic out. 

Mr. Mehta. —We tried it hut to no purpose. J am uoL an expert, but 
we have an export in our factory, lie, tried his level best. The result 
was not. satisfactory. MV, had only one rainy season and so I am not able to 
speak on this. We have just started the factory. The Japanese themselves 
arrived here only in the mouth of June and they had to reorganise the 
works which was formerly on the Firo/.uhad style. 

Mr. 11 <>i Ik in .—According to the composition which you give here of 
your glass, T find that you are using a great deal too much soda ash. Jf 
you were to use less soda ash and more lime, von would possibly avoid 
tills soda coming out. 

Mr. Mehta. —That may be so. 

Mr. Tfodktii. —And at the same time you would be able to reduce your 
cost because you would be using less soda ash, and you would be able to 
work during the hot weather. 

Mr. Mehta. "-The humidity is very high even in the office. The humidity 
is so much in Calcutta that workmen who have to go near the furnace would 
find it extremely difficult lo work. 

Mr, liodk'm. -That is another argument. It may he better to he near 
the furnace because the humidity is not so great near the furnace. T am 
referring only to the. composition of the glass. You have so much soda in 
your glass that it actually comes out when the lamp-blowing takes place 
and it prevents you from joining the bangles. It seems to me that your 
glass is inferior. In other words it contains too much alkali. 

Mr. Mehta. —That may be so during these three months. 

Mr. liodk'm.,. —Supposing you use loss soda ash, do you think that you 
would lie able to melt your glass? 

Mr. Mehta. -I have no idea. 

President. —What, is the temperature you get in your furnace? 

Mr. Mehta. -More than 1,200° C. There are certain articles which 
require a cooler temperature. 

President. —What is the maximum temperature which you get on a 
direct furnace? 

Mr. Hod-kin. -1,250° C. 

Mr. Mehta.- —I said 1,200° (’. 

Mr. llodkin.- Yow sav that except sand you import, your raw materials? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

Mr. Hod kin.- -Even the lime? 

Mr. Mehta. —No. Lime is only used in the manufacture of white, glass. 
It is not required ill the manufacture of coloured glass. 

Mr. TTodkin. —You must use lime or some similar material. Otherwise 
you will have the soda coming out. 

Mr. Mehta. 1 am not an expert and T am unable to speak on that. 

Mr. Hod kin.— Mr. Bong mentioned \our answers to Questions 52 and 67. 
Iti 67-A. you claim that the industry fulfils one of the conditions laid down 
by the Fiscal Commission. You say that there is an abundant supply of 
principal raw materials and yet in your answer to Question 62 you say 
something which is absolutely contrary to that. 

Mr. Mehta .—What f meant was this. Tn Japan they manufacture Iwirax 
and other articles. Borax is the chief thing. They also manufacture soda 
ash. With the exception of a few articles they manufacture almost every¬ 
thing. 
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Bharat Glass Works, Calcutta. 

Lullin' (tilled the J'Jlk December, l'.tdl. 

Though belated 1 confidently hope and pray that my views will receive tho 
kiml consideration of your Board along with those of others. 


Enclosure. 

PROTECTION TO GLASS INDUSTRY IN INDIA. 


I. —The Suucii.utOE on Customs duty. 

First ol all, Japan has so reduced her sea freight as fully to counteract 
the effect of the surcharge. Secondly, to know for certain the precise effect 
of the surcharge it is necessary to determine, the measure of protection, il 
needed. Finally, as soon as the surcharge is gone the need will re.-appear in 
full. Lt is desirable therefore to decide the question of the need at once. 

II. —The Conditions eon 1 ’b.otkction. 

These must bo complied with before the need can be considered. 


Firs/ < ’ondition—Natural Advantages. 


(a) Raw Materials. 

The industry has to depend on imported Soda, the cost ol which Govern¬ 
ment alleges, “forms a large proportion eft the total cost ol production’’. 
Here is the actual proportion:'— 


Y ear. 

Cost of 
production. 

(.lost of 
soda. 

Pcrccufag 

1927-28 . 

• Xirlli ' iH ' gG0 

4,160 

10-7 

1928-29 . 

00,544 

6,443 

100 

1929-1)0 . 

• rM-y ’ 1117 

9,830 

12-4 


The shares in 
follows:- 

the. 

cost, of coal and labour 

compare with that 

of sodu 



Labour. 


Goal. 

Year. 

Cost. Percent. 

Cost. 

Per cent, 



Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1927-28 


. 10,009 27-3 

38,800 

0,710 

17-2 

1928 29 . 


. 18.128 29-9 

60,544 

10,223 

16-8 

1929-30 . 


. 24,594 31-1 

79.0)7 

14,153 

18-0 

While, oil the 

basis of quantity the position of soda is as follows 




1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 



Quan¬ 

tity. 

Per cent. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Per cent. 

Quan¬ 

tity. 

Per cent. 

Coal 

. 560 

76-7 

930 

79-9 

1,415 

80-3 

Sand 

95 

13-0 

152 

13-5 

260 

151 

Broken glass 

42 

5-7 

32 

2-7 

10 

0-5 

Soda 

32 

4-4 

49 

4-2 

70 

3-9 

Total 

. 729 

99-8 

1,103 

100-3 

1,701 

99-S 
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it would be clearly unfortunate, therefore, if the vast quantities of .sand, 
L-oal and refractory materials available in the country were to be left unutilized 
for an incomparably smaller quantity of soda. 

(h) Labour. 

The Industrial Commission found trained and expert labour wanting, 
and according to Government the position has not changed. 

The scarcity is a matter of history now. The number of factories has 
considerably increased—in the vicinity of Calcutta alone from 5 to i(l in i 
years and all the same the industry is manned entirely by Indians. The 
quality of the Indian product has improved to deserve the patronage of 
Government and Railways, unmistakably pointing to better training and 
efficiency of the labour force. The production per head has also considerably 
gone up. vSo, labour is duly adjusting itself to the growing demand in 
every respect. 

Government also deplores the lack of “ scientific and. technical know¬ 
ledge ”, Their own endeavours to make up the deficiency failed, and private 
efforts, of necessity leave much to he desired. Much, too, however, has been 
actually done. The Government of Madras have investigated into the best 
manner of construction of the furnace and published the results in llulletins. 
Proficiency in the use of automatic blowing machines lias been acquired in 
the Continent and such machines brought into operation in India. The use 
of liquid fuel for coal has been innovated with commercial success. The local 
manufacture of Soda has been undertaken on a scale commensurate with its 
demand. Melting Pots are also being made locally. 

Second Condition — limb'ditii to (jrtoc. 

There is no question as to the lack of growth during the last 30 years. 
The only one is whether the industry is of sufficient economic interest to the 
country. Such interest consists in— 

(1) Present (i crore) and prospective f2’) saving to the country. 

(2) Utilization of sand and coal on a gigantic scale. 

(3) Contribution to the development of other industries— 

(o) Enhancement in output and improvement in quality ol saltpetre, 
th) Development of refractory materials, fov which the steel industry 
did not furnish adequate incentive. 

(c) Contribution to railway revenues. 

tl) Employment of a few thousands. The number is lesser part of llie 
interest. The industry furnishes to the educated middle class 
an wide field for profitable application of their best academic 
acquirements and an unbeaten path lor employment as well. 


Th i rd Condi lion—Abilil i/ 

to dispense with protection . 

The essential is the reduction in 
cheaply as other countries. 

the cost 

* 

ol production 

so as to prod 

The indication is as follows: — 

Year. 

Output. 

Total cost. 

Cost per Ion. 


Tons. 

118. 

Rs. 

Works costs— 

11)27-28 .... 

05 

31,282 

481-1 

1928-21) .... 

107 

50,505 

1720 

1929-30 .... 

140 

67,908 

405-5 

Overhead charges— 

1927-28 .... 

05 

7,578 

110-2 

1928-29 .... 

107 

10,039 

93-7 

1929-30 .... 

140 

11,049 

. 75-6 
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The probabilities l'or further reduction lie iri the directions of— 
(,1) Eailway Freight—Absorbs at present :— 



Out put. 

Total cost. 

Cost per ton. 


Tons. 

11s. 

Its. 

January to May 1929 

50 

1,651 

33 

June 1929 to May 1930 

146 

5,014 

31-3 

General reduction in railway f 

might is 

under the, contemplation of the 

Railway Board. Special concession 

lias been 

granted to hang] 

e manufacturers 

and cannot be withheld from us. 

(2) Local man ii jar hire of Soda 

ond L'uh i. 

—The elimination of the import 

duty of lfi per cent, ud culoi'cni alone would effect saving ol 


Out¬ 

Present 

Saving at 15 

Reduction in 

put. 

cost. 

per cent. 

cost- per ton. 

Tons. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Its. 

1927-28 . 65 

5,164 

765 

11 7 

1928-29 . 107 

8,119 

1,215 

11-3 

1929-30 . 116 

11,909 

1,765 

12-0 

(31 Implored Efficiency. —A sum 

11 increase 

of 5 per cent, in 

output per head 

would effect, a saving of— 

Out¬ 

Present 

Saving at 15 

Reduction in 

put. 

cost. 

per cent. 

cost per ton. 

Tons. 

lbs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1927-28 . 65 

10,609 

530 

8-1 

1928-29 . 107 

18.123 

905 

8-4 

1929-30 . 116 

24,591 

1,225 

8'3 


Automatic machines would also help to reduce the cost of labour which .1 
am not in a position to forecast. 

(4) Larger scald of operations.—F or instance, ii 1 could instal 7 Pots in 
place of 5 and increase the capacity of each Pot from 41KJ to 600 lbs., the 
output of finished glass would he doubled to 300 tons annually. The only 
increase in overhead charges would be under the head interest on Working 
capital, which would also double itself, all the other items remaining as they 
are. 

Tn works costs there would be a saving under the head coal, but it is 
hard to guess what it would be. 

Special Condition — Utility in Motional Tie-fence. 

This was emphatically brought home to the Government of India during 
the last European war when foreign supply failed. 

111.—] flSC'lU M INAT1.N0 1'jtOTECTION. 

(a) Kinds of glass to be protected. 

Glass of superior quality is not manufactured and should bo left untouched. 
The following classes of articles made of ordinary commercial glass need 
protection : — 

1.—Blown glass— 

(1) Lainpware— 

(a) Oilpots. 

(b) Hurricane globes and chimneys. 

(c) Electric and gas shades. 

(d) Wcllglass and bulkhead fittings. 
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j. Blown glass i-oiitd. 

(2) Containers— 

(a) Bottles. 

(b) Jars. 

I L.—Drawn glass— 

(1) Hod. 

(2) Tube. 

III. —Coiled glass. —Bangles ol sorts. 

IV. -Pressed glass— 

(1) Inkpots. 

(2) Tumblers. 

(3) Cups. 

( I) Paper weights. 

V.—Sheet glass— 

(1) Plain. 

(2) Chequered. 

{(>) Countries to he gHardcd (Ujtimnl. 

British goods are of superior glass and would not come within the purview 
ol' protection. 

American goods command higher prices, but to discriminate them would 
reflect adversely on the Indian industry. 

Continental goods enter India at juices below the cost ol production ol 
the Indian manufacturer, while Japanese goods, the cheapest of all, have 
brought the Indian industry to the verge of min. 

No discrimination in this direction is therefore necessary. 

J V.—Tin, NeIb rim Protection. 

(.1) Prices uj Imparled Class. 

Have been steadily going down since 1921 and there is no chance of near 
recovery in view of the world wide trade depression. The price of hurricane 
globes from Japan is Bs. 10 per gross which should form the basis of our 
calculations. 

(2) Fair Selling l'rice for ike Indian manufacturer, 

A.—Cost of Protection. 

1. Its variation under different conditions.—The important ones are: — 
(!) Geographical situations with reference to— 

in) sources of supply of raw materials, 

(!>) the market for the finished goods. They lu-ael on each other 
resulting in a debit or credit balance. 

(2) Kind of fuel used- Coal, wood, gas or oil. 

(3) Kind of melting rocepiaele-—Pot or tank. 

(4) Method of manufacture—Automatic or manual. 

(5) System of management Personally or by Managing Agents. 

2. The Fret-ailing Type. —SO per cent, of the existing factories still adhere 
to the primitive method of manufacture by coal furnaces, (>ots and blowing 
tubes. Such is the industry as it exists at present and such therefore should 
be the standard for own purposes. 
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3. My Factory .—Is of this type with the additional advantages that it 
was not managed by agents nor had a costly head office out ol the 1 actor\. 

4. The period covered. —Kor detailed study the period covered is the third 
year of my working—from June 1929 to May 1930. 

5. M<tj:tiinuii capacity tit I hot- year .—I worked with 5 pots of 400 lbs. 
each. 

The rated capacity .... 5 x 400 2,000 lbs. per day. 

Deduct — 

Margin in loading 2.J per cent. . i 

Margin in emptying 24 per cent. . 20 per cent, in all 400 lhs. 

Loss in evaporation 15 per cent. . ) 

1,600 lhs. per day of molten glass. 


Half was made into bottles and other half in hurricane globes. 

Lbs. per day. 

The quantity of finished bottles— 

Molten glass.800 

Deduct —Wastage in putting into and taking out of 
annealing chamber and In loading and unloading 
for delivery—10 per cent. ...... 80 

720 


Tile quantity of finished hurricane globes— 

Molten glass 800 

Deduct —Wastage in cutting off superfluous part, 
giTnditig and packing in straw 15 per cent, in addi¬ 
tion to t.lu' wastage of 10 per cent, its in the case 
of bottles -25 per cent. .... 200 

600 

Total per day— 

Lotties . . . ■ • • • • • '20 

Hurricane glohes ....... 600 


1,320 


Considering Hie year to have consisted of 330 working days, the annual 
capacity is 1,320 x 330 = 194 tons. 

Tons. 

6. The actmd outturn — 


Hurricane globes ...... 80 

Bottles ... ...... 66 


146 
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7. Works costs. —First, T give a 
years— 

comparative 

statement for 

3 eonsequtive 


1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

Output .... 

05 tons. 

107 tons. 

140 tons. 

1. Materials— 

Its. 

Bs. 

Its. 

(a) Ingredients 

8,757 

12,833 

17,910 

(b) Coal .... 

0,710 

10,223 

14,153 

fc) Fire-bricks and clay . 

1.203 

1,337 

1,251 

00 Pots . . . ' . 

1,004 • 

1,070 

2,079 

fr) Packing materials 

243 

1,743 

2,731 

2. Labour .... 

10,000 

18,128 

24,594 

3. Delivery .... 

307 

085 

2,237 

4. Transport .... 

554 

1,381 

123 

5. Bent and tax 

1,002 

1,002 

1,881 

0. Kletcrie .... 

144 

407 

460 

7. Miscellaneous 

149 

430 

540 

Total 

31,232 

50,505 

07,003 

Cost per ton 

431-1 

472-0 

405-5 


The; cost, per ton ns shewn above does not discriminate between that of 
bottles and hurricane globes which 1 proceed to do for the Inst year. 

The total cost of ingredient* was Us. 17.910. Blit duo to disparity in 
wastage between bottles and globes as pointed out above, the latter 
must have cost, more than the former to the extent of 15 per cent. Setting 
apart this 15 per cent, from the total cost we get— 

Bs. 

Total cost.17,910 

Deduct —Wastage for globe at 15 per cent. . . 2,680 

15,224 


Distributing this over the entire production of MO tons we get Us. 104-9 
as the cost per ton of bottle. 

The additional wastage of IN. 2,080 lias to be distributed over the 
output of globes of 80 tons and we get Bs. -'13-5 as the additional cost of 
ingredients per ton of globes, the ultimate cost, of which thus comes to 
IN. 138-1 

Tim cost of packing materials is to be debited entirely to globes and tile 
additional cost on this account is IN. 2,73180-- IN. 341 per ton. 

The other materials do not require such discrimination and their cost 


Comes to— 


Bs. 

Coal .... 


14,153 

Fire-bricks and clay 


1,251 

Pots .... 


2,079 


Total 

17,483 
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Distributing this over the entire production of 146 tons the cost per ton 
is Rs. 119-7. 

Thus— 


Rs. 


Cost, of materials per ton of— 

(1) Bottle . .104-9 


119-7 


224-6 


(2) Globes ... . 138-4 

119-7 

34-1 

292-2 


The cost of labour has also to he discriminated. The 

special labour charge 

for globes is— 

Rs. 

Cutting ....... 

720 

Grinding ........ 

1,344 

Packing . . . 

1,008 

Total 

3,072 


or Rs. 3,8-4 per ton 

That for bottles for neck tank mg is Rx 1.752 or Rs. 
The total special charge for them both— 

20 5 per ton. 

Rs. 

Globes ........ 

3,072 

1,752 

Bottles ........ 

Total 

4,824 


Rs. 

Setting this aside from the total we get— 


Total labour cost ...... 

24,594 

Bess special ....... 

4,824 

19,770 

for distribution over 110 tons which gives Rs. 135-4. 
respective special charges we get - 

Adding to this the 

Rs. 

Bottles ........ 

135-4 


26-5 


161-9 per ton. 

Globes ........ 

135-4 


38-4 


173-8 per ton. 
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The rest of the charges do not 

reejuire allowance and 

come together 




Its. 

Delivery , - . 



2,237 

Cart and cooly 



123 

Kent and taxes . 



1,231 

Electric 



460 

Miscellaneous 



549 



Total 

4,650 


or Its. 

4,050 + 140 

-Its. 31-8 per 



Lotties. 

Globes. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

The total works costs thus conn 

to— 



Materials 


224-6 

202-2 

Labour 

. 

161-9 

173-8 

AH other charges 


31-8 

31-8 


Total 

418-3 

497-8 

1L—Overhead CriARCEs. 


First, a comparative statement 

for three years— 



1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 


Its. 

Its. 

Rs. 

1. Interest on working 




Capital 

600 

720 

900 

2. Depreciation— 




lit') Buildings 

300 

525 

750 

(h) Machinery— 




G) Chimney 

35 

52 

70 

(2) Motor 

40 

00 

so 

(3) Grinding wheels 

300 

.300 

450 

(4) Moulds 

1,281 

1,722 

1,870 

3. Lorry .... 



300 

4. Management 

2,400 

3,000 

3,000 

5. Commission 

1,357 

2,190 

1,011 

fi. Head Office— 




Salaries 

000 

060 

1,200 

Stationery . 

HO 

102 

1.31 

Printing • . 

120 

330 

.324 

Tota 1 

7.578 

10,0.30 

11,340 

Cost per ton 

110-2 

9,3-7 

77-0 


1, hi'fornf .—-Working capital lias boon taken at 3 months works rests 
and correspond with actuals Rs. 10.000, l?s. 12,000 and Its, 10,000 respee- 
t.ivL'ly. The rate of 0 per no til. is loss than fair, as I had to burrow at 12 
per rent. 
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2. Depreciation .—Buildings consists of corrugated sheds on sal posts and 
are liable to rapid deterioration. So 9 per cent, for the first year, 12 per 
cent, for the second and 15 per cent, for the third is not unfair. 

The actual amount spent in the first year was Rs. 1.000 only. Rs. 500 
and lls. 1,000 were added in the second and third year respectively. 

On machinery depreciation has been calculated at 5 per cent., 7 \ per 
cent., 10 per cent, respectively. 

Grinding wheels and moulds do not last the whole year and their full 
amounts have been charged. 

3. Management .—The amounts shown are those drawn by the Managing 


Proprietor. 

The total cost of production is thus — 

Hurricane globes. Bottles. 

Rs. Rs. 

Works costs ..... 497-8 118'3 

Overhead charges .... 77-6 77-11 

Total . 575-4 495-9 


0.- Manufacturers Profits. 

The fixed capital expenditure on building and machinery is— 

Rs. 

Buildings.5,500 

Machinery ... .1,500 

7,000 

A 10 per cent, profit is not unfair, and would come to Rs. 700 in the year, 
the incidence per ton being Rs. TOO —14(1 = 5. 

The fair selling price for the Indian manufacturer therefore comes to— 


Hurricane globes. Bottles. 

Rs. Rs. 

Cost of production .... 575-4 495-9 

Profit ....... 5 5 

Total . 580-4 500-9 


(3) The measure of the need. 

Taking 8 o 7,. per globe and 111 gross per ton the selling price is Rs. 19 
per gross, whereas the price of imported globe is only Rs. 1(1 pel" gross 
Protection is therefore needed to the extent of Rs. 3 per gross. 

V.— Form ok tootkction. 

In view of the financial embarrassment of Government nothing hut a 
protective duty would seem feasible to provide for small fluctuations in 
the price of the imported articles and ad valorem duty would be preferable 
to a specific duty. Tlie rate of 20 per cent, would just suffice for the purpose. 

VT.—l'nn period of protection. 

Considering how slow the growth of the industry has been, it is apparent 
that protection for a short period would be no avail. To my inind no 
shorter period than 10 years would meet the case. 

Y 


GLASS 
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VII,—How PROTECTION’ WOULD AFFECT OTHER INDUSTRIES. 

Glass tube aud rods form partly manufactured goods from which are 
made syringe, tost tubes and a few kind of other appliances. There is in 
existence small industry exclusively devoted to these articles. This industry 
would require compensatory protection. Then the manufacturers oi drugs, 
chemicals, hair oils, perfumery, etc., who have to put up their preparations 
in glass containers would also he affected to an extent not at all serious. 
For, their cost of the container cannot exceed 5 per cent, of their cost 
production, which would be increased by J to 1-5 per cent, in consequence of 
the protection. 

It F.CAPITUT.ATION’. 

Notwithstanding the dependence of the industry on imported soda 
natural advantages with regard to all other materials preponderate in favour 
of it. 

Labour is adjusting itself to the demand in every respect. 

The industry is of versatile economic interest to the country. 

It is reducing its cost of production and therefore would be able to 
dispense with protection. 

it has its own importance for national defence. 

Articles made of ordinary glass only need protection. No discrimination 
is necessary with regard to country of origin. 

The selling price of imported globe is Its. 16 while that of the Indian 
manufacturer is Us. 19 per gross. Protection is therefore required at Us 3 
per gross, which, in view of financial embarrassment ol Government and 
with a view to provide for fluctuations in the price of the imported articles 
may he, in the form of ad rutovpn 20 per cent. To be adequate it must not 
last for less than ten years. 

Small industry making certain articles from glass tube requires com¬ 
pensatory protection. Manufacturers of articles requiring to he put up in 
glass containers would be affected so slightly as to deserve no special 
consideration. 


Hardeo Glass Works, Dacca. 

(1) Letter 1 1 cited flic XIJt Anuuxt, 19X1. 

We have started a glass factory in Dacca, town (Bengal) under expert 
management. 

We are much inconvenienced in respect ot railway freights charged, so 
much so, that we are being ousted from our own area, the places served 
by Eastern Bengal and Assam Bengal Hallways hy our opponents in 
United Provinces and Central Provinces. 

We are charged 1th class by both Eastern Bengal and Assam Bengal 
Railways for chimneys and jars, whereas manufactories of United Provinces 
and Central Provinces are made 2nd class hy all railways and under this 
concession they enter into our area and we are gradually being driven from 
the market although our goods arc in good demand due to fine finish. 

Then, sand, one of the chief ingredients in manufacturing glasses, is 
now being imported from Great Indian Peninsula Railway side and for this 
we are getting concession rates from Great. Indian Peninsula Railway, but 
if East Indian Railway gives ns same concession over their line we may im¬ 
port better quality of sand from Bombay. Baroda and Central India Railway 
side via Agra and Naihati. 

Our submission is that you being the protector of small industries, may 
be pleased to request both Eastern Bengal and Assam Bengal Railways to 
charge us at least 2nd class for chimneys and jars over their lines and 
East Indian Railway for special rates for sand. 
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Oill's have become a growing industry within a short period, but due to 
hard competition we are daily being hard hit, so kindly help it from 
premature ending. 


(2) Letter dated the 17th November, 1931, from the. Harden (flaw Works, 

Dacca. 

We have the honour to submit that we started glass factory at Dacca 
(Bengal) for nearly two years. 

1. Capital invested is over Rs. 60,000. 

2. Glass chimneys—different varieties, pickle jars, phials and bottles, 
tumblers and shades, etc., are manufactured. 

3. Total output lor 1930 is about Rs. 95.000. 

4. Dot furnace is used. 

5. Current expenditure for 1930 is Rs. 1,15,000 entailing loss over 
Rs. 20,000. 

6. Competition with foreign goods particularly Japanese. 

(а) Now our submission is that due to unfair treatment of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam Bengal Railways and India General and River Steam Navigation 
Co., Ltd., who show indulgence to foreign as well as other manufacturers 
outside my urea by giving them concession freight. Wo cannot work within 
our area,' eh.. East and North Bengal and Assam due to enhanced freight. 

(б) Dickie jars and tumblers, etc., are charged 6th c-lass and chimney 
4tli class against 2nd class to our opponents causing loss of trade. 

(c) Sand, lime, pots and coal are required to be brought irom United 
Provinces, Central Provinces and East Indian Railway side anti we have 
requested the respective companies to grant concession rates hut to no pur¬ 
pose. The present freight charged is excessive and increases the cost of 
output. 

(d) Protection is urgently needed otherwise the factory to be closed down 
as the last year’s loss was heavy. 

(e) East Indian, Bombay, Baroda and Central India, Eastern Bengal, 
Assam Bengal Railways, and India General and River Steam Navigation 
Co., Ltd., to be requested to grant concession rate for the import and export 
for at least three years to enable the business to be self-supporting. 

As in duty bound we shall ever pray. 


(3) Letter dated the 12th Decent but. 19-31, front the. Hardeo Glass Works. 

We have the honour to submit the following answers to the 
questionnaires: — 

1. Ours is an unregistered firm for a private proprietor. 

2. Nil. 

3. Work commenced on 1st January, 1930. 

4. Dull capacity of our works is 3,500 lbs. daily. 

5. (a) Chimney, Tumblers. Pickle Jars, Bottles and Phials are manufac¬ 
tured. 

(b) Cannot supply the information asked for. 

G. Factory is situated within the .Municipality of Dacca town in East 
Bengal. 

(o) No. Not in the vicinity to the areas from which raw materials are 
drawn. 

(h) No. Not in the vicinity of coalfields or other sources of power or fuel. 

(c) Yes, Dacca and Navayanguui market. 

(. d) No abundant labour supply. 

7. Consider big markets as the most important factors. 

y 


o 
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8. Yes, onrs is equal in qnulily and appearance to imported articles, ours 
do not command the same price. People consider our production less durable. 

0. Production continues all the year. Our cost of production is heavier. 

10. Sand, soda ash, saltpetre, lime, crucibles, real, fire-brick and clay 
are the raw materials used. 

11. The annual requirements of raw materials— 

Soda ash ........ 100 tons. 

Sand ......... 360 ,, 

Lime ......... 25 ,, 

Coal. 1,800 „ 

Fire-brick and clay ...... 250 ,, 

Crucibles ........ 120 pots. 

12. Cannot say. 

13. Crucible pots from Japan. Coal from Paneegung (East Indian Rail¬ 
way 7 ). Sand from Ttargnrh and Lohagarh and Swaimadhupur (Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway). Fire-clay and brick from Barakar (East Indian Rail¬ 
way). 

It. Raw materials are collected by rail nr steamer. 

15. We pay no royalty. 

16. (a) Royalty— Nil. 

(ft) Labour employed—Rs. 5,000 per annum. 

(<:) Freight charged—Rs. 2,000 per annum. 

(d) Miscellaneous charges—Rs. 500 per annum. 

17. We hold no concessions. 

18. We require to import raw materials from Japan and parts of United 
Provinces, Bengal arid Central Provinces in India. Coal Bs. *--r~ per ton, 
sand As. 2-6 per maund, lime As. 8 per maund, pots at Rs. 60 a piece. ay' 
no customs. 

19. Pots that wo get from Japan cannot he made here. 

20. Materials suitable to our purposes. 

21. Nothing competes except pots and soda ash. 

22. Wo don’t make crucibles and wo get it from Japan and don’t know 
its composition; it costs from 11s. 10 to Rs. 60 and last average 3 weeks. 

23. Furnace materials are satisfactory 7 . No knowledge <>1 composition. 

24. Yes. Expert supervision and skilled labour necessary, the, former 
from either Japan or Germany 7 arid the latter from 1 nited Piovinc.es oi 
Punjab. 

25. Foreign labour one and other skilled labour from different pails of 
India. 

26. Indian labour improves vastly 7 with training. 

27. No means of replacing skilled labour. 

28. Machinery replacing labour costs heavily. 

29. Yes, the humidity in the air affects the efficiency. 

30. (cl) & (ft) Cannot supply. 

(<■) Total number of workmen—200. 

31. Houses on the premises for imported labours. 

32. Principal fuel are coal and wood and available in full. 

33 Coal is brought from a distance of over 350 miles and woods within 
50 miles. Freight for coal is Rs. 7-4-10 per ton and wood As. 8 per maund 
and other cost Re. 1 per ton. 

31. Fuel is used in the furnace and then gas. 

35. Yes, electric power is used, tha current is bought. 
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36. 2£ ton coal necessary for 1 ton melted glass, f ton coal necessary 
lor finished glassware. 

117. Extension <>1 works brings in economy. 

US. Cannot state fully. 

39. We ale not fully equipped with latest machinery to compete with 
imported articles as regards finish, etc. 

40. No experience. 

41. We cannot say. 

12. All machinery are imported. 

40. Cannot say. 

44. Our principal markets—Bengal, Bihar and Assam—Distance from 10 
to 700 miles. 

45. Present rates of railway freight are lth and Gtli class no advantage 
over imported wares. 

40. llailway freight charged on gross weight including packing ratio 
of nett and gross weight is 2 to 1. 

47. Export of glass is not. probable. 

48. Japan and Germany and Belgium are the competitors. 

49. (1), (2), (a) & (b) Cannot reply correctly. 

50. Cannot say 7 . 

51. Nothing purchased by Government or other public bodies. 

52. We are at a disadvantage with foreign manulactures, in respect of 
freight principally and machinery and custom duty. 

00. Cannot say. 

54. (a) Leases—Rs. 1,100. 

(6) Lands— Nil. 

(c) Buildings—Rs. 15,000. 

(d) Plants, etc.—Rs. 10,000. 

(e) Miscellaneous assets—Rs. 500. 

55. In our case, no depreciation written-oil' during the first year. 

50. Cannot say correctly. 

57. Ours being old for a year we cannot supply. 

58. No debenture loans. 

59. No reserve fund. 

60. Additional capital up to 11s. 40,000 would be necessary. 

61. Yes. 

02. Percentage of wastage 20 per cent. 

63. Cannot give correct idea. 

64. We pay no income-tax as yet. 

65. Average value of stocks of raw materials as fuel, etc.—Rs. 25,000. 
Average outstanding—Rs. 20,000. 

66. No head office other than local management, under owners control. 

(a) Annual amount of local office expenses—Rs. 6,000. 

(b) Agent’s commission-—Rs. 2.000. 

67. (a) We don’t claim anything stated herein. 

(b) Without, protection the industry is not likely to develop. 

(e) Without protection we won’t be able to face world competition. 

68. (a) Amount of protection necessary Rs. 20,000 per annum. 

'b) In the form of freight it should be given. 

(c) Chimney, tumbles, pickle jars and bottles. 

69. Only railway and steamer companies to be affected for reduction in 
freight. 
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Ogale Glass Works, Ltd., Ogalevadi. 

A.— Written. 

(1) Letter dated the l!)th December. 1911. 

Referring to your letter No. COB, dated the 16th November, 1931, we 
forward you herewith our replies to the questionnaire of the Board. Seven 
copies in all are sent. 

Replies to Questionnaire of the Indian Tariff Board for Glass Manu¬ 
facturers. 

1. Our Works were started as a proprietory concern in 1911. Later on 
a joint stock company was floated in 1919. to take it over for running. The 
Works are, therefore, now owned by a. public registered company. 

2. The entire capital is held by Indians. All the Directors, of whom 
there are seven, are Indians and the ex-officio Director only forms part of 
the superior management. 

3. As a proprietory concern onr Works commenced to manufacture in 
1914 and as owned by a public registered company in 1920. 

I. The present capacity of our Works is to melt and work about three 
tons of glass per day. 

">. (it) We make all sorts of glass chimneys and globes, jars and similar 
kind of hollow ware, pressed articles such as dishes, howls, tiles, inkstands 
and other articles of stationery. 

lb) No correct data is available about the quantity of each kind of ware 
produced in the past, though rougliK the total figure for production may 
he put down to 60,000 dozen, fn the current year the production is 
increased as wo have produced 110,000 dozen during the last, eleven months. 

6. Tlie Works are situated at Ogalevadi—a colony created for the factory 
and its people only, in the Aundh State, in the District of Satara, Bombay 
Presidency—very near to the Karat! railway station (Madras and Southern 
Mnhrnttn Railway) on the Boonn-Bangalore line. 

(a) Out of the principal raw materials, silica and lime can be tapped 
in the vicinity and soda ash which is an imported stuff ns well as the other 
chemicals have to he obtained from Bombay. 

(b) The coalfields of this country being located only in Bengal and Bihar, 
unfortunately our place is unable to enjoy the advantage afforded hv their 
vicinity. Round about here, there is no source of power and we have, 
therefore, to generate if for ourselves. 

(e) Bombay which is a port market, and which is only 225 miles from 
here can he. said to be very near to us. Moreover we also eater to the 
market places of southern Tndia. 

(il) We have.here on abundant labour supply and in addition to this, 
this place enjoys the advantages of a. very healthy and temperate, climate. 

7. Naturally a site having the advantages of nearness to raw materials, 
coal, market and an abundant labour supply will be the best. But in view 
of the fact that Tndia is a vast country and has great mineral resources for 
the supply of raw materials, spread in her different provinces, 
and that there is all over an abundant labour supply as well as a 
number of market places situated in different directions separated from each 
other by great distances, the factor of remoteness from coalfields should 
not much matter and the glass factories have to he started at different 
countries. On the other baud coal which is the principal fuel for heat 
should be made specially cheap by the Government whenever it is required 
hv glass factories where coal is one of the most important items—as impor¬ 
tant as raw material. 
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8. So far as lamp chimneys and globes are concerned (and they 7 form the 
bulk of our production) they are equal in quality and appearance to im¬ 
ported glassware. They do not, however, command the same price which 
is mainly due to a faulty impression among the importers that the indigen¬ 
ous articles cannot be as good as the imported ones. Such an impression 
might tie due to the long-standing reputation of the imported ware but the 
opinion that the Indian glassware is as good as the imported one in point 
of quality is gaining ground. 

9. Wo work throughout the twelve months of a year. 

10. The raw materials including five-resisting materials used are: silica, 
soda, lime, de-colouriser. fire-clay and fire-bricks. 

11. We require about 160 tons of sand, 60 tons of soda and 20 tons of lime 
annually. 

12. The proportion of raw materials used is:--. 

100 parts by weight of sand. 

40 parts by weight of soda. 

10 parts hy weight of lime. 

13. We obtain our supplies of sand front places round about and at times 
from places in the United Provinces which are about 1.000 miles away. Soda 
ash is obtained from Bombay which is about 225 miles from here and lime 
is obtained locally. 

1-1. We do not collect, our materials ourselves. They are collected hy our 
suppliers and are transported from the sources of supply to the nearest 
railway station here by rail front where they are taken to the Works by 
carts. 

Id. Since we do not do the collection we ourselves do not pay any royalty 
either to Government or to private persons. Perhaps ihc suppliers, ntay 
he paying some hut we have no knowledge of it. 

16. Since as stated above we ourselves do not do the quarrying or extrac¬ 
tion work, our total cost on the materials are divided into price at place of 
despatch and freight. The following are, therefore, the particulars: — 

>and. Soda. T.ime. 

11s. a. e. Rs. a. r. T?s. a. r. 

Price per ton f.o.r. 

place of despatch . 3 12 6 135 0 0 23 0 0 

Freight . . . 24 2 6 14 14 6 

17. We do not hold any concession as regards the supply of raw materials. 

18. Soda ash and some minor chemicals are the imported materials. 
Soda ash is supplied to us by the well-known combine in chemicals- The 
Imperial Chemical Industries (India), Limited. They sell it to us at present 
at 11s. 135 (magdhi ash) and Rs. 145 (crescent- brand ash) per ton though 
their price in 1915 for the latter was Rs. 84 and in 1914 Rs. 72 per ton. 
It is not- known to us at what price they import this material. We only 
know that soda ash was subject to an import duty of 15 per cent, before 
March, 1931, after which the duty was raised to 20 per cent, and later on to 
25 per cent. It is not known why the price of soda ash should not touch 
the pre-war level when in fact every other commodity in the market has 
done so. 

19. As we do not know the possibilities of starting chemical industries in 
India we are unable to say anything. Perhaps the Department of Indus¬ 
tries will be able to givo an opinion. 

20. The materials used hy us at present are quite suitable for the manufac¬ 
ture of glassware which we produce. But better results could have been 
obtained bad the suppliers as a class been technical persons. What happens 
is we have to depend upon contractors who know the least of glass manu¬ 
facture and are not careful enough iu supplying the materials of uniform 
quality. 
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21. The raw materials going into the glass which are imported and com¬ 
pete with our products, are mostly the same as ours. 

22. We make our own pots of Japanese type from Indian clays, the 
pots being hand built. In the past they were being imported from Japan, 
the price varying according to the fluctuations of the Exchange. A 000 
lbs. capacity pot used to cost about Its. 50. The sheet of transition on 
the life of the pot is not known to Us. 

25. Our furnace refractory materials arc satisfactory. We get our bricks 
and clay from Messrs. Burn & Co., Jubbulpore, and make our own blocks 
from the latter here. 

Tj/ibour. 

24. So far as the hollow and pressed ware is concerned (of the nature 
we produce) there is no necessity of importing any skilled labour or experts 
for supervision. 

25. No imported labour was or is employed in our Works. The entire 
labour and experts employed in our Works are Indian. 

26. Wc have been following a policy of training our oyvn skilled labour 
and it is our experience that the Indian labour improves sufficiently with 
training and proper handling. 

27. There are automatic and semi-automatic machines to replace the 
skilled labour. 

28. Present conditions of this industry in India differ very widely Irani 
what exists in foreign countries. Naturally machines which are designed 
to meet the conditions in foreign countries arc found to be not exactly 
meeting the present-day-requirements of the Indian glass industry. Employ¬ 
ment of such machines, therefore, immediately to replace the manual labour, 
is expected to entail very huge capital. 

29. The high temperature at which many processes in glass manufac¬ 
ture are carried oil, have some effect on the labour no doubt but owing to 
temperate climate of our place does not affect it appreciably. 

30. (a) The total wages paid in the year 1930 were Its. 20,000 approxi¬ 
mately. 

(b) The total number of workmen were about 125. 

(,;) The average rate of wages was Rs. 40—50 to the skilled labour and 
Its. 15 -20 to the unskilled. 

31. We house our labour in precincts of our yards. Every care is taken 
of the labour even when it is outside of the factory proper. Free medical 
aid is provided to them and free education to their children. Games are 
introduced among them and social functions held in which the management 
participates. In short, the management lives, plays and associates with the 
labour in its daily life. 

l J owei and I<'iu:l. 

32. We use Bengal coal as the principal fuel and it is available in 
sufficient quantities. 

33. It is brought from a distance of 1,500 miles the freight amounting 
to Rs. 15-6-11 per ton the total cost delivered at Works being about Rs. 2u 
per ton. We understand that railway freights on coal are being enhanced 
by 15 per cent, from loth January, 1932. If this happens naturally the 
Indian glass manufacturers will be hard hit. It should, therefore, be the 
outlook of the State to sec that the rate of railway freight on coal, when 
supplied to glass factories of which it is a principal fuel, should be, specially 
reduced. 

3-1. The fuel is applied directly, as the unit is small and the type of 
the furnace suits such a unit. 

35. We generate electric power mechanically at the Works. Power is 
required in the blowing, pressing, mixing and grinding or finishing pro¬ 
cesses. 
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36. Apparently one ton of coat is required to melt one ton of glass, but 
taking into consideration the breakdowns, breaking of pots, etc., the figure 
varies to five times that of the finished glassware, in tons. 

Equipment. 

37. As it is or with a little variation our unit can be said to be a fairly 
large unit of production. The smallest unit producing only one variety 
of article and not having many things to care for can he operated economic¬ 
ally under present conditions hut such a practice will hardly mean mak¬ 
ing an improvement in the industry. 

38. The plant and machinery and the. protress of manufacture employed 
by us is just the same as is used in a Japanese type pot furnace. 

39. Improvement in the type of the furnace and the substitution of 
machinery in the manufacturing process may' reduce costs and improve 
quality. This, however, will have to be done simultaneously with running 
the present unit and this means more capital and more experimenting 
for which capital is very shy. 

40. We have introduced a semi-automatic machine for the blowing pro¬ 
cess and tew suitable machines in tho finishing one. The results are 
encouraging. 

41. Manufacture in foreign countries is carried on a mass production 
basis whereas in India the same has to be done on a small scale. The main 
reason is the failure of some concerns started in the past on a large scale 
and worked with the aid of foreign experts. Owing to their failure the 
capital is very shy and we have to be satisfied with running the present 
types of units. 

42. Most of the machines used in this industry are imported from Con¬ 
tinental countries. 

Market and foreign competition. 

43. The estimated total production of glass in India is roughly of about 
50 lakhs. 

44. Our principal markets arc situated in the Deccan and southern 
Tiulia, the nearest one being at a distance of 7)0 to 100 and the larthest 
1,000 to .1,200 miles from the Works. 

45. (a) Different rates are in force on the different kinds of glassware. 
Chimneys and globes go under 4th class and while jars under 6th. We have 
no advantage over imported glassware iri respect of railway freights. 

(b) Railway freight is charged on the gross weight. The normal ratio 
of nett weight to gross weight is roughly 1 to 2. 

46. Railway freight paid by importers from the ports to selected up 
country markets and that paid on our products from Works to the same 
market varies according to the. distance in each case. Hut the rates of 
freight from port to port are very favourable as compared with those 
between our Works and such ports. As a consequence if there is a dearth 
of ware in one port the importer can carry the imported goods from one 
port, to another very cheaply’ even by rail whereas there being no such 
special rates between a manufacturing place and such a port we cannot 
take advantage of such a situation and carry our goods to a. port where 
the dearth is felt and where a better rate for the goods is likely to ho 
obtained. 

47. Tf cheap shipping is available export of glass from India is pos¬ 
sible to Persia., South Africa. Iraq, and Ceylon hv sea and to Afghanistan 
hv land though nothing can he said for certain, Wc arc not able to say 
to what extent such export will he possible. 

48. Competition is felt from countries like Japan, Germany, Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Belgium, it is the keenest, in almost all ports. 
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19. (1) Wo have no information About the prices at which the principal 
kind of imported ware entered the country. 

<2) (a) 19-26. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

Rs. 19 Rs. 19 Rs. 18 Rs. 17 Rs. 16-8 

were realized for one gross of globes for T)ictz junior lanterns which is the 
most common article produced. 

({>) This cannot be stated. 

50. The importers will be able to say correctly at which the imported 
glassware is landed in India furnishing also the required details. 

51. Some departments of Government and a few public bodies purchase 
our product but the extent, is rather small. 

52. We think that as compared with the foreign manufacturers the 
Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage in respect of plant and muohincry, 
labour, materials, freights, customs duties, etc. 

53. Since the foreign producers have been continuously exporting their 
wares to India for years past we do not think that they are doing it at 
uneconomical prices. We. therefore, think that the only reason on account 
of which the foreign producers arc selling for exports at the present prices 
is their very large units of production and their handling the Indian markets 
for a very large number of years in the past. The Exchange at 1/C and want 
of a protective tariff to the indigenous industry have given them full scope. 
In absence of protection to the industry none in this country is encouraged 
to improve the industry and the Indian markets are thus only allowed to 
he exploited by foreigners. 

( 

51. The block value of onr property as it stood in our books at the end 
of 1930 was as under: 

Rs. 

(a) Leases and concessions .... Nil 

i’ll) Lands. 6.500 approx. 

(c) Building. 1.45.500 

(d) Plant and machinery . . . 2,47,200 ,, 

i» M iscellaneous assets . 57,850 ,, 

We have two factories, one a glass factory and the other for making 
hurricane lanterns,, and the figures shown above are for both these in aggre¬ 
gate. We have no separate figures under these items for our two factories. 
But roughly they should he. taken as half and half. 

55. Figures produced in 54 above represent the nett total expenses on 
those items up to the end of 1930. 

56. Estimates for erecting a unit as thi t of ours would vary according 
to the particular situation in each case. 

57. (a) The amount, of paid-up share capital in the past five years was 
as under: — 


1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

4.68.810 

4.77,085 

4.79,640 

4.82.615 

4,83,115 


(h) No dividend was declared for the last five years and hence nothing 
was distributed. 

(r) Roes not arise. 

58. We have not issued any debenture loans. We. however, raised 
money sometimes by deposits and band loans on which we pay interest 
at 9 per cent, or more. 



59. We have reserved a fund ol thousand rupees created from profits. 

60. Tile amount of additional capital required to carry out a scheme of 
replacement of a plant will depend upon the nature of the replacement 01 
extension. We have not thought over same and hence are unable to give 
any details. 

llV/ls Cost and Over-head Charges. 

61. Please find the required details on the form annexed hereto. 

62. No correct, data is available about the percentage of wastage. How¬ 
ever attempts are made to put it at llie minimum. 

63. We do not make sheet-glass or bangles or bottles and arc. there¬ 
fore. unable to opine on this question. 

64. The Income-tax Act allows a depreciation of 10 per cent, and we think 
this rate is suitable. 

65. (a) The average value of the stocks of raw materials, fuel and finished 
goods is Rs. 60.000. 

lb) The average outstandings in respect of goods sold are Rs. 32,000. 

66. We have no office as head office at any other place than the place 
of the Works. 

Claim for Protection. 

67. («.) We firmly believe that, the glass industry in India thoroughly 
satisfies the three conditions as laid down in their report by the Fiscal 
Commission namely an abundant supply of raw materials, a sufficient supply 
of labour and a large homo market. About the sufficiency of labour and 
the largeness of market nothing is required to he said, as both these exist 
in this country apparently. About tin* supply of raw materials they exist 
in abundance in all parts of Tndia. Moreover if is our experience that once 
an industry is started more and more raw materials get naturally tupped 
and large avenues of supply are opened. 

ih) We also believe that, without the help of protection the industry 
is not likely to develop. Tn fact it did require this protection when it first 
approached Government for protection six years ago. The very fact that it 
lias been pulling itself on against the onslaught of the already developed 
world glass industry which is an advanced for a good many number of 
years, is itself a proof that this industry lifts already taken a firm root in 
the land and if protected at the proper time will have its natural growth 
in the years to come and after a few years will he able to hold its own. 

Tn absence of any protection there i’r no encouragement to anybody 
to go in for methods more scientific than those followed at present, costly 
in the beginning hut economical in the long run. Tf, therefore, the 
required opportunities are made available to the industry hv protecting it 
more capital will come in and more people will take themselves to the 
manufacture of the different sorts of. glassware required and consumed in 
India, and for which India itself is a big home market. Ill this connection 
we beg to point out that America which is well-known to he a highly 
developed country and has been in the industrial field for a number of years 
in the past is protecting its glass industry by tariff 66 per cent, even in 
these days. Even England raised her import duties to protect her glass 
industry to 50 per cent. It is remarkable that this sort of protection >s 
being resorted to in these days by countries like England and America. We 
do not,, therefore, think that any other proof will he required to prove the 
ground for protecting the Indian glass industry by raising the tariff to a 
degree sufficiently high. 

68. (a) An import duty of 60 per cent, should he laid on the import 
of all glassware for about, fifteen years. 

(M Tt should he given in the form of a bounty to those who run their 
factories on a certain minimum requirement hv way of developing the 
industry in all its aspects. 
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(c) Protection is required for all classes of glassware. 

09. .We do not think that any other industries are likoly to be affected 
by a protective duty on glass. 

Statement showing the total expenditure incurred at, Works on the pro¬ 
duction oj glass during the past five, years. 



1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 


Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

ltaw materials other than 
soda ash 

15,415 

17,737 

16,034 

16,193 

14,096 

Soda ash .... 

7,425 

6,569 

8,102 

9,491 

7,310 

Refractory materials 

5,079 

3,512 

4,228 

1,008 

2,021 

Other materials 

1,554 

1,880 

1,209 

897 

1,662 

Works labour 

22,680 

19,734 

19,190 

18,581 

19,243 

Power and fuel 

25,358 

24,821 

26,573 

33,026 

28,872 

Supervision and Office 

establishment 

5,495 

5,400 

5,588 

4,885 

5,967 

Current repairs and main- 
tainance 

1,213 

872 

1,173 

325 

919 

Packing .... 

17,089 

13,676 

13,058 

12,770 

12,791 

Selling expense 

14,130 

10,981 

68,781 

5,514 

6,288 

Miscellaneous expenses, 

c.g., stationery, rent, 
taxes and other general 
charges .... 

9,877 

11,090 

6,755 

8,389 

8,729 

Total . 

1,25,345 

1,16,272 

1,10,691 

1,11,079 

1,08,504 


Total production in tons 
of glass for the year— 

(a) Melted (not recorded). 

(h) Finished . . 148 172 176 167 168 


(2) Reasons and suggestions submitted by the Ogale, Glass Works, Limited, 
Ogalen, as to the ways in which protection should be, granted to the 
existing glass industry in India. 

1. By the production of the many glass factories now existing in the 
country the imports of chimneys and globes which are the articles of common 
use in the country have been sufficiently checked. If, therefore, the tariff 
on importation of same is raised the average consumer is not likely to he 
hard hit as the commodities of daily requirements are not likely to he 
taxed. 

2. When the tariff is raised as suggested, manufacturers who are now 
heading only for chimneys and globes will take themselves to the manu¬ 
facture of other articles which are usually imported and the manufacture 
of which will be better paying than chimneys and globes owing to the 
enhanced tariff. 

■) As the attention of some of the manufacturers will he diverted to 
articles other than chimneys and globes the internal competition will he 
lessened and those who are taking part in it at present will have time to 
reconsider their rales and as they wall have nothing to fear about, dumping 
hv foreigners owing to the protective tariff they will he able to reap the 
benefit of better rates, improve their own methods and be prepared to face 
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competition in future. Those who prefer to bo away from the internal com¬ 
petition will export their ware outside India and will got a bounty per ton 
or per gross so exported. 


(3) Letter No. 257, datbd the 25th .January, 1032, from the Ogale Gloss 
Worlcs, Ltd., Ogalevadi. 

As desired by the Board at the time of our oral evidence we forward 
you herewith 6 copies of— - 

(1.) the analysis of Gokak and Goa Sands, 

(2) the quantities of materials going into one ton of melt 

and copies of our Balance Sheet—one copy only for each year—for the last 
3 years. 

Enclosure. 

Quantities of Materials going into One Ton of Melt. 



Pounds. Rato per ton. 

V alue. 


Its. A. 

p. 

Its. 

A. I>. 

Sand 

1,631-65 33 7 

3 

24 

6 9 

Lime 

21 MS 28 0 

0 

2 

10 6 

Soda ash 

684-60 135 14 

6 

41 

9 6 

Nitre 

65-20 306 12 

0 

8 

14 6 

Borax 

32-60 304 5 

0 

4 

8 0 

Manganese 

4-89 166 0 

0 

0 

6 0 

Other chemicals . 

8-15 480 0 

0 

1 

15 0 


2,635-399 


84 

5 G 

This shows that the 

lass on evaporation is 

15 per 

cent. 

Analysis 

of Gokak and Goa Sa 

ads. 





Gokak. 


Goa 

Loss on ignition 


0-6 


0-1 

Silica SiO. 


92-3 


97-6 

Alumina 


2-0 


1-4 

Ferric oxide Fe„0, . 


10 


0-8 

Lime 


3-0 


1-0 

Magnesium 

• ) 

1-1 



Other alkalies . 

. . . . ; 






100 


100-5 


f.l) Lefd'er No. 268, dated the 27th January, 1032, from the (Ogale Glass 
Works, Ltd., Ogalevadi. 

Referring to your letter No. 48 of 21st instant, we herewith return the 
record of our oral evidence duly corrected. 

The rates of freight between Karad and Mangalore are now corrected 
on reference to our records; so also the value of clay going into the. cost, 
of one pot. 

We also forward von herewith copies of additional representation (6 
copies forwarded) which please place before the Board and oblige. 
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Enclosure. 

Additional "Representation, dated the 27th January, 1932. 

1. The Native States, viz., the Aundh State, in the limits of which our 
factory is situated, is a small State and we pay customs duties to the 
Government of India on all commodities we import as any other glass 
factory situated in British India does. We. therefore, feel the same hard¬ 
ships as these other factories situated in British India do and are for all 
purposes of customs duties, competition with imported goods, etc., in the 
same boat as the glass factories in British India arc. 

It should also be noted that we are a firm registered in Bombay, i.e., 
British India under the Indian Companies Act, 1913, and our factories are 
located in a Native State for reasons of grant of land and loans on conces¬ 
sional basis. 

2. Tt is possible to reduce tlie packing cost provided the Provincial 
Government goes to our help. For example, the bonds forest which is ap¬ 
preciably a large forest is very near to us, sav, at a distance of about 150 
miles. If this forest is exploited for purposes of making available to us 
good packing wood at a cheap cost it is possible to reduce the packing 
expense to u great extent. 

With this view we had approached the Forest Department of the Bombay 
Government about six or seven years ago but the price quoted to us then 
was on a par with that of timber. Tt was not, therefore, possible to 
purchase packing plank at that cost, ft is. however, understood that the 
Government of the United Provinces is helping the United Provinces Glass 
Works, Limited, by supplying them with packing planks at a cheap cost 
Tf the same sort of help is rendered to us by the local Government our 
packing costs will be much reduced. A beginning in ibis direction will 
enable the local Government to help the other industries also in regard to 
their requirements of packing cases. 

3. With regard to the system of railway freights wc beg to invite the 
Board’s attention to the method observed by railways in quoting very special 
rates from port to port. For example, there is a special rate of Bs. 1-5-5 
[iev mautid on lamps and lanterns from Shaliniar to Madras, the distance 
being 1,0.10. This rate works out to be a little less than -25 per mile. The 
provision of such a rate enables a very free and smooth movement of the 
goods from one port to another according as the occasion demands. When 
on our approaching the railways for a similar rate between Karad and the 
various ports we have been refused the concession. In order, therefore, that 
the Indian Glass Industry may have the same facility which the imported 
goods is having it is essential that the manufacturing places he considered 
as ports and the utmost facilities as. for instance, shown by the instance 
in point, be accorded for carriage of the ware of the Indian glass manufac¬ 
turers from their places of manufacture to the different ports. 

It cannot be said how much protection in rupees, annas and pics such 
a concession is likely to extend us: but it will encourage us to place our 
ware in all port markets in competition with the imported goods. 

'The measure of protection .—Tn our reply to question 68 of the Board’s 
questionnaire we have suggested a tariff of 00 per cent. From the reports 
appearing in the Journals of the Glass Technology of Sheffield it scorns that 
the Russian Glass Industry is squeezing the Czechoslovakian people out- of 
their field in Europe. When the fact that 90 per cent, of the production 
of hollowware in Gablonz—a town of glass manufacture in Czechoslovakia— 
is only for export is taken into consideration it- seems most natural that 
when these Czechoslovakian people who have been in industry for genera¬ 
tions past find that they are being pushed out of their fields in Europe by 
Russia and are losing their markets in Tndia too owing to an increased 
production of similar ware in Tndia they will resort to the policv of dump¬ 
ing their goods in the Indian markets so as to wipe nut the Indian manu¬ 
facturers. As a safeguard against such a danger some margin has to bo kept 
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and we, therefore, suggest that a 100 per cent, import duty be levied oil the 
imports of all glassware. 

4. As the Board have seen, for themselves here attempts have already 
been made at the manufacture of a variety of glassware here in India but 
owing to competition from abroad no encouragement has so far been 
received for the manufacture of the different articles on a mass production 
basis. In fact the expenses on the materials and labour spent on all these 
trials are in a wav responsible for the apparently high cost of manufacture 
at our place. Such expenses could not be set aside from year to year as 
trial expense but had they not been made from time to time no idea could 
have been obtained as to the possibilities of the manufacture of the various 
articles in glass which are necessary for use in a civilized nation. All 
such attempts which have been done in the past but which owing to the 
small scale work and the unprotected condition of the Indian Glass Industry 
have been found to be discouraging will be repaid provided their imports 
are protected adequately so as to enable Indian glass manufacturers to take 
up to the manufacture of the different articles with a confidence. 

To a common eye the period of 10 years would appear to he perhaps 
sufficient for protection. But the first five years would he absorbed in the 
reorganization of the industry and in order to enable it (hen to stand on ite 
own legs a further protection for ten years is quite necessary. A period of 
15 years is most essential. 
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OGALE GLASS WORKS, LTD. 

B.— Oral. 

Evidence of Mr. S. P. OGALE and Mr. S. G. PAGHYE, recorded 
at Bombay, on Thursday, the 14th January, 1932. 

President. —Gentlemen, you represent the Ogale Glass Works, Limited? 

Mr. Ogale. —Yes. 

President .—You are located in the Aundh State? 

Mr. Ogale. —Yes. 

President. —Are there any concessions which you have received from the 
Stato? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes; we are exempted from income-tax for 20 years. Then 
we have got lands on very favourable terms. When Mr. Ogale got his train¬ 
ing at the Paisa Fund Glass Works in 1014 and came out of the institution, 
as a manufacturer he wanted funds, etc., to start with. He hud no money 
but he wanted to start operations immediately and he found in the Chief 
of Aundh a man inclined to help Indian industries. The Chief gave about 
14 acres of land without demanding a single pie in return on the condition 
that Mr. Ogale should pay him the cost- of the land when he was able to do 
so. The land is situated very near the railway station. 

President.- -lias the cost of the land been paid? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes, when the company was registered as a Limited Com¬ 
pany in 1920. Besides that the Chief of Aundh has helped us to the extent 
of a lakh of rupees. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Was it by way of subscription or buying shares? 

Mr. Padhye. —Buying shaves and also loan whenever required. 

President. —This loan is at a concession rate of interest? 

Mr. Padhye. —Interest at. the rate of 71 per cent, and without our being 
required to execute any guarantees or deeds. 

Mr. llahimtooki. —Even the property of the glass works is not mortgaged 
to him? 

Mr. Padhye. —No. 

President. —1 should like first to examine your statement of expenditure. 
The first point that I want to he clear about is whether this expenditure 
represents only the expenditure on the glass part of the works or whether it 
includes expenditure on the metal part of the works? 

Mr. Padhye .—Expenditure on the glass works only. 

President. —Do you keep separate accounts? 

Mr. Padhye. —So far as the trading accounts are concerned we keep 
separate accounts. 

President. —That is to say, so far as your raw materials are concerned yon 
know precisely how much of it goes into the glass works and how much goes 
into the metal works? Take for instance coal? 

Mr. Padhye. —The lantern part does not require any coal; wc run it on 
coke. 

President. —So that all the coke that you use is debited to the metal 
part, of your works? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

President. —What about the establishment? 

Mr. Padhye. —We have got two separate establishments. 

President. What about the standing item in works expenditure, “ super¬ 
vision and establishment”. That has got to be allocated? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 
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President, —'Can you tell me approximately on what lines you have 
allocated them? 

Mr, Padhye. —I have allocated them on the value of the production. 

President, —As far as current repairs and maintenance are concerned 
probably there is no difficulty in determining the expenditure ? 

Mr. Padhye. —No. 

President. —And the miscellaneous I suppose is allocated on the lines of 
supervision and establishment, 

Mr. Padhye. —As regards advertisement we have got separate accounts; 
that is the main item under “ Miscellaneous ”, 

President. —What about selling expenses? 

Mr. Padhye. —Wo have got separate account for commission payable on 
lantern sales and commission payable on glass sales. 

President. —Suppose you soil a finished lantern with all the metal 
fittings, does the selling expense on that go into the metal works or glaBS 
works ? 

Mr. Padhye. —The metal works but the cost of the globe is debited to 
the lantern factory and we prepare a hill each month. 

President. —Tf you incur, for example, a rupee as commission on a whole 
lantern with globe and the metal fittings, the whole of that commission 
is debited to your metal account? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

President. —So that as far as T can understand, your allocation is more or 
loss right but possibly there is a slight shortage in the selling expenses which 
are debited to the glass works because the whole of the expenditure including 
the globe, will go into the metal works. 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

President. —That is a small item and does not affect your allocation 
materially. 

Mr. Padhye. —No. 

President. —There are three items the variations of which strike me as 
interesting. The first is your selling expenses which I find have gone down 
considerably since 1926. 

Mr. Padhye .—Yes. 

President. —On an output of 148 tons your total selling expenditure was 
Jls. 14,130; on 168 tons it is its. 6,288. That is a very considerable reduc¬ 
tion. Can you tell me approximately on what lines you achieved this 
economy. 

Mr. Padhye. —In 1926 we were maintaining onr salaried staff to sell the 
ware. When we found that the prices were going down and onr realisations 
were dwindling, we wanted to cut out the expenses and the men who were 
on our selling staff were turned into commission agents and we began to 
pay them commission. 

President. —That is the only source of economy? 

Mr. Padhye. —The item “ advertisements ” has been included in the 
selling expense. 

President. —And you don’t advertise so much as you used to? 

Mr. Padhye. —No. We wore spending about Rs,. 6,000 a year; now we 
are spending hardly a couple of thousands. 

President. —The next reduction is in packing. How do you account for 
this reduction? 

Mr, Padhye. —That is reduction in the consumption of packing material. 

President. —How do you pack now? 

Mr. Padhye. —Formerly we were paying Re. 1-1 per crate and now it is 
13 annas. 

President. —It is a wooden crate?, 
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Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

President. —That is the main reduction? 

Mr. Oqalc. — Bamboo also is cheaper now-a-days. 

President. —The item in regard to which there has been an increa.se of 
expenditure is power and fuel. It was Its. 2b.00(1 and odd in 1929 and it 
went up to Rs. 33,000. In 193(1 there has boon sonic reduction. 1 wish to 
point out with regard to your fuel expend!tine that partly your high ex¬ 
penditure is the result of your location. Von have got lo pay very nearly 
Rs. 20 for your coal delivered at the works. 

Mr. Padhye. —A little more than Unit. 

President. —That, increase is a matter for which location is entirely 
responsible, hut 1 find also Unit your consumption is a little high. You make 
a general statement in one of your replies (answer to question 36) that while 
the consumption of coal in manufacturing one ton of melted glass is 1 ton 
of coal, the figure varies to five times that, of the finished glassware in tons. 
Actually 1 was trying to work out your figure of coal consumption on the 
figures that you have given and T am inclined to think that it is considerably 
more than 5 tons of coal per ton of finished glass. 

Mr. Padhye. —That, item of power and fuel consists of three items. Power 
is about Rs. 1,800. That is debited to the coal account. 

President .—When you say power, you generate it from coke? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. We generate it in the lantern factory and sell it to 
the glass factory. 

President. .These are the figures that you sent to the Government of 

Tndia two or three years ago and there your power expenditure per ton 
of glass works out., T should say. on an average at about Rs. 35 per ton of 
glass. Tn your statement for 1924-26 power, including power for furnace 
upkeep, comes to Es. 31-8 in one year, Rs, 42-14 in the second year and 
Rs. 34-4 in the third year per ton of glass, So that for purposes of rough 
calculation T take about Es, 35 as your cost of power. 

Mr. Padhye,. —Yes. 

President. -Can you tell me approximately, out of this expenditure of 
Es. 28,872 what part of it represents the cost of power? 

Mr. Padhye.— Rs. 1,800. 

President. —Es. 1,800 is the cost of power which you purchase from the 
lantern factory? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

President- -Therefore the cost of coal is Rs. 27,072? 

Mr. Padhye. —Less Rs. 1,000 for wood fuel that we use for annealing 
purposes. 

President. —Let. us take that out: that gives you Rs. 26,072; that is the 
cost of coal? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

Mr. Oyale. —We have something like 20 per cent,, of powder in this coal 
and when we say we burn one ton of coal per ton of glass wo screen it 
before using it for melting the glass. 

President. While your coal as delivered at the works cost you Rs. 20, 
that figure plus 20 per cent, would he the cost of the effective part, of the 
coal ? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes: that will be Its. 24 to 25. 

Mr. BoaQ. —Taking it on the basis of effective coal it works out to about. 
6 tons. 

Mr. Ogale. —Yes. That is practically the consumption of coal in all glass 
factories which work on pot furnaces. 

President. —The favourable situation lias nothing to do with the consump¬ 
tion of power. 

Mr. Padhye. —I understand. 
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President. —It is only the cost of that you have taken into account. 

Mr. Ogale .—Yes. 

President. — The actual consumption of coal would he determined partly 
also by the precise kinds of glassware that you make. 

Mr. Ogale.- -Pot breaking is the main thing. That lakes a lot of fuel. 

President. —A good deal of heat is being wasted. 

ifr. Ogale.- -The ready glass is also wasted. When a pot breaks, there 
is also a breakdown of the works. 

President. —Yon tell me in one of your replies that it is possible for you 
to get. your silica and your lime in Ihc vicinity of your factoryP 

Mr. Ogale. —Yes. 

President.- -But actually you have not been ablo to raise any sand or 
limo near your factory? 

Mr. Ogale. —Lime we arc using already. Sand we arc not using because 
there is some difficulty. 

President.—What is the trouble? 

Mr. Ogale. —We have a sand stone hed within 75 miles near Gokak. 
Beyond that we have another location of sand 150 miles off from our place 
in the Goa territory. But the suppliers arc not supposed to be technical 
people and sometimes they send bad stuff. So everytime wo have to go 
there and take our supplies which is not always possible. 

President. —Actually now you are getting your sand from AllahabadP 

Mr. Ogale. —From Bargarh. 

President.- -From the United Provinces? 

Mr. Ogale.. —Yes. 

President.—' That is costing you a groat deal. 

Mr. Ogale.-- Yes. We tried U> get sand from Dcrol on the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway. 

President. —What is the distance? 

Mr. Ogale .—300 miles from Bombay. 

President. —At present you arc getting it from 3,000 miles. 

Mr. Ogale. —Yes. 

President. —It is very important that you should reduce your cost of 
sand. 

Mr. Ogale. —Yes. 

President. —Rather than pay Rs. 32-15 per ton of sand, would it not be 
worth your while to undertake the exploitation of this sand Rtone deposit 
that you have 75 miles from your factory? 

Mr. Ogale. —Yes. That requires a little machinery, disintegrators and 
other equipment for which wo shall have to incur a small capital expen¬ 
diture. 

President. —Is that, near a railway station? 

Mr. Ogale. —3 miles off from the railway station. 

President. .--Supposing you are able to get sand from that area, your 
cost of sand at the works would be much less than half? 

Mr. Ogale. —Yes. We require Rs. 3,400 worth of sand. 

President. —The moment you increase your production and you are able 
to find markets further afield, then it. looks to inc the question of sand will 
become very important. 

Mr. Ogale. —By that, time we will be able to put in machinery. In the 
Goa sand we will havo a nearer supply. 

President —Have you got the composition of Goa sand? 

Mr. Ogale. —Yes. 

z 2 
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President. —What do you call the place where you havo tho sand stone 
deposit? 

Mr. Oyale. —Gokak. 

President. --Havo you not the analysis of that sand? 

Mr. Oyale. —Yes. 

President. —Would you mind sending us a note showing the analysis of 
tho sand in the area 70 miles from you and'also in the Goa territory? 

Mr. Oyale. —Yes. 

Mr. Tinny. —Who made the analysis? 

Mr. Oyale. —One American in l’ittslmrg analysed the Goa sand and wo 
got a report on that. There is a large percentage ol iron which could bo 
separated. Wo shall have to make .sufficient investment on that and we 
will be independent. 

President. .—l.)o you remember the iron content? What is the percentage 
of iron oxide, in the sand? 

Mr. Padhye. —2 per cent. 

Mr. Oyale. —That could be separated mechanically. 

President. —You don’t include any' railway freight cither in your miscel¬ 
laneous or in your selling expenses? 

Mr. Oyale. —No. 

President. —All railway freight is excluded J mean the freight on 
finished glass 

Mr. Oyale --No. Perhaps on small materials we might have included. 

Mr. radhye. —Our terms of delivery arc always e.r-werks or f.o.r. 

President.— ! should like to get some idea of the extent of the market 
which is available at Karad. What S am thinking of is this. Although you 
are situated in an inland area, you are not so favourably situated with 
regard to markets as interior centres of production, say in the U. P., 
because alter all you are only 200 miles from Bombay and when you sell 
info the Madras area you come in competition with the Madras port. 
Therefore between Bombay and Madras you are between the devil and tho 
deep sea. 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

President. —Actually what is the extent of the market measured in miles 
within which you havo any freight advantage as compared with imported 
glassware ? 

Mr. Padhye. — 500 to 000 miles from Karad, 

President. — To the south cast of Karad? 

Mr. Oyale. —Yes. 

President. —When you go to the south west, there are little ports on 
the west coast. 

Mr. Oyale. —They are now made available to us from Mannagoa. Wo 
can send directly a shipment from Karad railway station to any part on 
that side on arrangements made with the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway by the British Steam Navigation Company. 

President -WiiI you explain the arrangement? 

Mr. Padhye. —For example T take the case of Mangalore. It costs us 
by rail Its. 3-5-10 per maund from Karad to Mangalore. 

President. —Throughout by the railway route? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes, but by rail and steamer route, it costs Its. 1-5-G. 

President What, is tho railway mileage from Karad to Mannagoa? 

Mr. Ogalc. —250 miles. 

President. —What exactly is the concession rate that the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway have allowed? 
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Mr. Ogale. —That is an arrangement, made by tho British Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Company with the'Madras and Southern Alahratta Railway. 

President. —They charge yen a consolidated rate? 

Mr. Otjnle ..—Yes. 

Mr. Padhye. —We get the railway receipt and send it to tho party con¬ 
cerned. The party presents it at the office of the British Steam Navigation 
Company, and takes delivery of it. The British Steam Navigation Company 
also undertakes to collect, the amount. 

President. —That applies to all the ports on the west coast? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes, from Marmagon down to Mangalore. 

Mr. Bony. Not south of Mangalore? 

Mr. Pailh ye. —No. 

President. —You don’t get the benefit of that advantage to Cochin? 

Mr. Padhye.- In that case we have to rail again from Mangalore to 
Cochin. 

President.— Why don’t they take tho shipment straight to Cochin? 

Mr. Pudhye .—Their steamer doesn’t go south of Mangalore. 

President. —Who are the people that supply south? What about tho 
Seindia Steam Navigation Company? 

Mr. Pa<ihye. —Their sailings arc not regular. 

President. —This advantage is confine.d to the area up to Mangalore? 

Mr. Padhye..- -Yes. 

President. Y'ou have got a fairly good market south of Mangalore? 

Mr. Padhye. —We are selling a good lot in Calicut and Telliclierry. 

President. —That is all sent, by the, railway route? 

Mr. Padhye. —Y’es and also by rail from Mangalore to Calicut. 

t'resident. —Apart from the concession from the British Steam Navigation 
Company, your natural market would be confined within about 500 to 600 
m i les? 

Mr. (hjalc. —Yes. Bangalore is a big market for us, in fact we aro 
living by selling our goods in villages at a higher rate. Instead of going to 
the big markets or ports, we are now supplying all the village and taluk 
centres. 

President. —Supposing it was decided to grant protection to tho kinds 
of glassware that you make and you assume for the time being that suffi¬ 
cient protection is given considering the present condition of tho market 
which is open to you, to what extent would you ho able to raise your 
output? is it possible to make a general statement? 

Mr. Oiiale. —Wo will be able to double our output at our own place, 
that is Karad. If protection is given we aro likely to start some more 
factories in the southern part of the area. 

r-rmide-nl .—Thai would he more economical than doing the whole produc¬ 
tion at Karad? 

Mr. Ogale. — Yes. 

Mr. Padhye. From that place we can supply that part of tho country 
with our goods. 

President. —Let us assume for the time being that you would he able 
to double your output at Karad, that is to say suppose you are able to 
make 650 tons? 

Mr. Oqale. —At present we have doubled our production. 

President. —In 196] you were working up to 250 tons? 

Mr. Ogale. —225 tons. 

Mr. Padhye. —This again wo want to increase. 
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President. —Supposing you are aiming at Karad to work up to 300 tons 
a year, what aro tho items under which you would be able to make a 
reduction in costs? 

Mr. Ogale. —Sand. 

President. —That does not depend on the output. It depends on whether 
you are able to exploit the sand deposits nearer your works. 

Mr. Ogale.- -We have arrived at certain conclusions. Wo oidy want to 
incur capital expenditure. 

President.—I will make allowance tor that separately. ^ bat I want to 
know is this: supposing your sand is bought at present rates, your coal 
at present rates and your materials at present rates, what aro the items 
in the statement of expenditure on which you ran bring about a reduction 
in costs simply as the result of doubling your output? 

Mr. Ogale. — Supervision and office establishment. 

President. —Your power and fuel will come down ? 

Mr. Ogale. —It will come down. 

President. —Now you aro working at the rate of 225 to 250 tons. What is 
your consumption now? 

Mr. Ogale. —We can’t say as we have not yet balanced the figures. 

President. —When your furnaces are being fully worked, you ought to be 
ahle to toll us. 

Mr. Ogale. —We change the method of burning the fuel. 

President. —What do you mean? 

Mr. Ogale. —Formerly we used to have 6 pot furnaces and we had to 
keep those pots very near the flame, but we have found out that we could 
keep our pots a hit away from the oven. Our pots are lasting longer and 
the losses due to the breaking up of pots aro considerably less now-a-daya. 
Formorly our pots were lasting only for 3 or 4 weeks and now they are 
lasting up to 90 days. 

President. —When you get your pots away from the eyehole, then it would 
require heating for a longer time. 

Mr. Ogale. —By adjusting the Hues we have been able to do without 
heating it for a longer time. 

President. —What exactly is the method on which you replace your pots? 
What is your present method? 

Mr. Padhye. —If a pot accidentally breaks, we used to immediately 
replace it. Now-a-days we are trying to stop the furnace and again fir© it 
afresh. 

Mr. Ogale. —We find if more economical to change the pots after 
3 months. 

President .—Once in 3 months? 

Mr. Padhye. Yes, all the pots at one time. 

President.—-1 understand. Now what about supervision? That must 
come down. Jf you doubled your output, your supervision and office estab¬ 
lishment per ton of glass must come down. 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

President. —Your current repairs and maintenance will come down. 

Mr. Padhye .—Yes, but that is a small item. 

President. —There won’t be any difference, in packing? 

Mr. Ogale .—No. 

President. —As a result of the increased output, there won’t bo any 
reduction in packing? 

Mr. Ogale. —We arc not getting our planks from a distant place like 
Cochin whore we can get the cheaper materials. The unit being small, we 
can’t get any concession, but if wo double the output and get much more 
materials, wo are likely to got a concession. 
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President. —Your packing is a fairly big item which might make a 
considerable difference. 

Mr. Ogale .—Yes. Packing expenses could be brought down considerably 
if Londa forest is exploited and packing material therefrom is made available 
by Government to the Industry. The Londa forest is only at a distance of 
lot) miles from us. 

President. —Then of course miscellaneous expenses would come down? 

Mr. Ogale .—Yes. 

Mr. Padhye ,.—Printing, stationery and other things will conn dow’B. 

President.— The way I look at your general position from the point of 
view of costs is this: taking simply the 1930 figures, your cost per ton oi 
glass is Its. 046. That is per ton of finished glass? 

Mr. Ogale .—Yes. 

President .—Taking about 40 gross of lantern globes to a ton, this is 
almost exactly Its. 10 a gross, is not that so? 

Mr, Ogale .—Yes. 

President .—I understand from figures that you have supplied elsewhere 
that the price that you now realise is Its. 10-8. Thefore you get a price 
which simply covers your working exponses. 

Mr. Ogale.--Exactly. 

President .—Nothing for depreciation and nothing for profit? 

Mr. Ogale.- No. For the last 4 or 5 years we have not set aside any 
thing for depreciation. 

President - Does this price of its. 16-8 represent your net realisation? 

Mr. Padliye. —No. That is the price we actually charge to the customer. 
Overhead expenses have to be met out of that. 

President. —Which are the expenses that you have to meet out of 
that? 

Mr. T’mUiye. —Supervision, office establishment and current repairs. 

President .•— Are all the items which are. mentioned in the Statement ol 
expenditure represented by Rs. 10-8? 

Mr. Ogale .—Yes. 

President. —So that Its. 10-H may be taken as representing the total 
works expendi (live ? 

Mr. Ogale. -Ye*. 

President. — Tt does not include any freight? 

Mr. Ogale.- -No. 

President .- That is the posit ion af. present? 

Mr. Ognte .—Yes. 

President.— You cannot meet your depreciation or profit? 

Mr. Ogale.. -No. 

President. -- What is your current realised price? 

Mr. Padhye. — R.s. 15. 

Mr. Ogale. —It is much less than Its. 10-8. 

President. —The duty has gone up since 1931. The exchange has moved 
in our favour since 1931. Still the result is that your prices have gone 
down from Its. 16-8 to Its. 15. What is the reason? 

Mr. Ogale .—Internal competition. 

President. -In your market area are you exposed to internal enmpeti- 
i ion ? 

Mr. Ogale. —Yes, liow-a-days. 

President .—1 suppose people like lhe Upper India Glass Works are selling 
in your area? 

Mr. Ogale.— They are coming down south up to Cochin. 
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Mr, Padhye. —They aro able to come down as far as Ernnkulam because 
they have obtained freight concession from their own railways. For ex¬ 
ample, the East Tndian Railway carry their goods at 2nd class rate. 

President. —In any case they give station to station ratof 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

President. —Do you get any station to station rate? 

Mr. Ogale. —No. We have only one rate to Madras. 

President -That is from Karnd to Madrasi' 

Mr. Ogale. —Yos. 

Mr. Padhye. —The Madras and Southern Mnhratta llailway aro charging 
us 4th class rate. 

President. —And at owners’ risk? 

Mr. Padhye - -Yes. Ollier people arc getting concession rates from their 
railways. When we asked those railways to give ns similar concessions, 
they wrote and asked us what concessions we were getting from our home 
railway. Wo had to tell them that the Madias and Southern Mahratta 
Railway were charging us 4th class rate and tho result was that they would 
not extend to us similar concessions which they were giving to other glass 
factories on their own lines. 

President. —That is an anomalous position? 

Mr. Padhye. —Quite. 

President.-— Am I right in thinking that with tho exception of this station 
to station rate from Karad to Madras, all tho other freights that you pay 
aro calculated at 4th class rate? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

President. —That is somewhere ahout -08 pie. 

Mr. Ogale. —It is -02 pie. 

President. —So that if yon fiend goods from Karad northwards towards 
Bombay you come in competition not merely with imported goods landed 
at Bombay which do not boar iiny freight but also with glassware landed in 
Bombay or near Bombay from factories upcouutry in the north which come 
at concession freight rates? 

Mr. Ogale. —Yes. Besides the position is like this. The Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India are giving second class rates ami the goods from 
factories in the north come to Bombay by Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India. We are on tho Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway which do 
not give any concession. 

President. —All because the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway do 
not move in the matter? 

Mr.Ogale. —Yes. Supposing I want to send to Baroda, T have to pay 
4th class rate. 

President. —Therefore the position is that while your laoation is too near 
the two great porks of Bombay and Madras, in addition to that, in tho 
matter of railway freights you are unfavourably situated in relation to 
Indian glass factories located elsewhere? 

Mr. Ogale.— - Yes. The second disadvantage is an artificial one. It can 
be remedied easily because it is only in flu; hands of a few authorities. 

President. —Will you please look at. your answer to Question 5 whore 
you give a list of (lie kinds of glassware you make? Can you tell me what 
portion of your total output is represented bv chimneys and globes? 

Mr. Padhye. — fn 1028 we manufactured CJ tons of other classes of glass¬ 
ware, pressed ware, etc. 

Mr. Boag. —That is to say 170 Ions of globes? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. In 192!*, wo made 7} tons and in 1930, 22 tons of 
other wares. 

President. —So that on the 1930 output 145 tons out of 168 tons represent¬ 
ed globes? 
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Mr. Oijale. —Yes. In globes and chimneys yon have to make this 
difference. We don’t make much ot I)ietz globes. They fetch a lower price 
and consume more glass. So, we are making small chimneys. 

President. —That was the point 1 was thinking of when i was considering 
your total expenditure. Your expenditure of about Its. 040 per ton ot 
finished glass is a fairly high figure. Now a good deal of that is due to 
circumstances over which you have no control— T mean your location with 
regard to coal, your location with regard to sand and so on. Hut 1 am 
right in thinking that part of that high cost is due to the fact that you 
are making classes of glassware which are probably a little move expensive 
to make,? 

Mr. Padhye. — I don’t understand the question. 

President. —Supposing the wholo of your output consisted of phials, then 
your total expenditure per ton of finished glass would be lower? 

Mr. Padhye —A little lower. 

President. —If, on the other baud, the whole of your output consisted of 
flietz globos, then your expenditure would be lower than it is now? 

Mr. Oijale.. —Yes. 

President. —Tf you are making chimneys of a special kind and you are 
extending your production in the direction of articles such as pressed glass¬ 
ware, obviously that would bo reflected in the cost of your finished glass¬ 
ware, so that to some extent the high proportion of your expenditure is to 
he accounted for on that ground ? 

Mr. Padhye.- —It is also duo to experimenting. 

President. —You were present when Mr. Varshnei and Kai Sahib Narayan 
Tandon were examined. You remember the point that I discussed with 
them. You aro making increased quantities of pressed glassware and I 
should like to get some idea of the increase in cost which should be required 
for pressed glassware as compared with Dietz lantern globes. Supposing 
for example it costs you let us say Its. 10 to make a gross of Dietz lantern 
globes and supposing you are making a certain quantity of pressed glass¬ 
ware corresponding in weight to a gross of Dietz globes, can you tell me 
approximately what, difference in expenditure that would make? 

Mr. Padhye. —11 I correctly understand the question, you want me to 
give you the cost price, say, of one lb. of pressedware as compared with 
one lb. of plainware, both finished. I should say that the cost is 11 to 4. 

President. —Which is 3? 

Mr. Padhye. —Finished pressware is 3 and finished plainware 4. 

President. —The cost of finished pressedware is less? 

Mr. Padhye. Yes, because there is no breakage. On the other hand the 
finished pressedware will fetch me a better price. 

President. —Before you go on to the price T want to know bow you liave 
calculated this proportion of 3 to 4. It is entirely a question of wastage? 

Mr. Padhye. -Yes. 

President. —What kind of pressed glassware are you taking? 

Mr. Padhye. —Tiles. 

President.. —Which represent probably the largest item in your pressed 
glassware? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes and also they have a good sale. 

President.- You can make pressed tiles with practically the same hatch 
composition, can you? 

Mr. Padhye. —-With a little variation. 

President. —That is entirely negligible? 

Mr. Oyale. —Wo use Goa side sand for that. 

Mr. Padhye.- —Inferior sand can be used for making pressed glassware. 

President. —Because you can afford to give a slightly bluish tinge to it? 
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Mr. Fadhye .—Yes, 

Mr. Ogale,. —They require sky colour. 

President .—What is the difference in wastage actually? In globes you 
lake it at 25 per cent., don’t you? 

Mr. Fadhye.. —Our figure is 15 i 10 — 55 per cent. 

President. —Supposing you make 1 CM) tons of melted glass, you get only 
■ 45 tons of globes ? 

Mr. Ogale. —45 tons of salable globes. 

President .—Tf you make 100 tons of melted glass, how many tons of 
pressed glassware can you make? 

Mr. Fadhye .—70 to 80 tons. 

President. —So that with all your expenses on sand and coal, it makes 
u lot of difference. 

Mr. Padliye. —That is what T say. 

President. —They are using a lot of glass tiles in South India. 

Mr. Padhye. —There is a heavy of import tiles from France and Belgium. 

President. —Under what heading is this item imported? 

Mr. Boag. —It must come under “ Other kinds of glass ”. 

President .--It is a very comprehensive heading—“ Other kinds of glass¬ 
ware.” Does it chiefly come from Fiance? 

Mr. Padhye. —France, Belgium and also Germany. 

President. —-Wherever you sell these glass tiles you are lip against 
competition from Continental countries? 

Mr. Padhye ..—Yes. Even in Bombay they sell a good lot. 

Mr. Ogale. —The point to he remembered in this connection is that we 
have to quote competitive rates in order to sell. 

Mr. Boag. —What price do these imported tiles letch? 

Mr. Padhye.. —Its. 15 or Its. 14 per dozen. 

President. —You were going to tell us about the prices of these two 
kinds of glassware when 1 interrupted you. How does that work? 

Mr. Padhye .—'l'ho pressed article is sure to fetch me at least Us. 4 
more. 

President. —What is the uuit on the basis of which you calculate that? 

Mr. Ogale .—The glass required to make one dozen tiles will make one 
gross of lantern globes. 

President. —What do you get lor one dozen tiles? 

Mr. Padhye. —lls. 18 to 19 f.o.r. Karad. 

President. —-What do you get for Dietz globes? 

Mr. Padhye .—Rs. 15 

President.- While it costs you less to make tiles, you get a better price 
for them? 

Mr. Padhye,.- Van. 

Presilient .—That, rather upsols our calculations. 

Mr. Ogale .-—We cannot have iccourso to mass production on that item. 

President. —That is the point. Since you are making only 20 to 25 
tons of pressed glassware, we cannot take the cost as being representative 
of pressed glassware made on the scale on which you make globes? 

Mr. Ogale .—That is quite true. 

President. —Tf I take lantern globes, out of 100 Loris of melted glass 
T get 45 tons of Dietz globes, therefore 55 is the loss: from the point of 
view of finished glass (his 55 tons is washed out. 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President. —Let us take it as practically cullet; am I right? 
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Mr. Varshnei. —Yes. 

President- —The whole of that can come hack into the furnacer 

Mr. Varshnei. —Yes; it fetches somewhere about one-lourtb the price 
You can get. cullct very cheap in the market. 

President. —The point is in fixing the price with which you can credit 
yourself for the cullet yon have got to take the current market price of 
broken glass. 

Mr. Ogale. —It is lie. 1 per maund. 

President. —Near Bombay and near Calcutta you will get broken glass 
pretty cheap? 

Mr. Ogale. —Yes. 

President. —The whole of that cullet valued at the current market price 
might be credited to the factory. What is the difference as regards that 
point in regard to pressed glassware. Out of 100 tons you get 80 tons: 
what happens to the balance of 20 tons? 

Mr. Padhye. —That is not good; we reject it. 

President. —So that that docs not materially affect the calculation 
because in both cases if the wastage is in the proportion of 5d : 20 and tlic 
price that the wastage might, be credited with is the same in both cases 
then it docs not materially affect the calculation. 

Mr. Padhye. —That is so. 

President.-- Coming back to this question of prices, would you accept 
the assumption that if pressed tiles were made on more or less the same 
scale as you are making Dietz globes, your cost of production of tiles would 
be considerably less? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

President. —But you would got a price of its. 19 all the same? 

Mr. Padhye. —T want to correct that. The price will be a little lower 
because we spend a lot of money on packing. 

President.—Oat of the realised price of Rs. 19 a certain portion has 
to be taken off for packing? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. That, would be about Bis. 3. Our rate f.o.r. Karad 
is always a little more than what is available f.o.r. Bombay. 

President. —I was asking you about your realised price at the factory 
of the globes and you give that as Rs. Id-84) in 1939. Is that comparable 
with f.o.r. Bombay price or have you got to make any' deduction? 

Mr. Padhye. —No. 

President. —It is only with regard to tiles that llio question arises? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

President. —So that, even making allowauco for the packing expenses 
you aro able to make your tiles at a siightly lesser cost than globes. Jnspite 
of that you are getting more or less the. same price. 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

President. —So that it is more profitable for you to make pressed tiles? 

Mr. Ogale. —Yes, but we cannot change our plant at once. If tiles 
are made on a big scale that would be economical. If protection is given 
we can increase our production and put in another plant. 

President. —I may tell you in regard to these prices, that since you are 
selling in small quantities your realised price is not a correct indication 
of the current price of tiles. Can you get me the ruling price for glass 
tiles, say in the Bombay market? 

Mr. Padhye. —I will have to enquire and find that out. 

President. —Genorally am i right in thinking, on the figures that you 
have given us, that if on consideration we decided to grant protection 
for pressed glassware, the ad valorem duty which re fixed for blown ware 
would more or less be applicable to pressed ware? 
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Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

President .—It would be generally a correct assumption; that is to say 
globes and bottles and phials all these coming under Ibo general heading 
of blown ware would bear the same rate of duty as all classes ot pressed 
ware ? 

Mr. I'm]hue. —Yes. 

President. .That is the scheme you suggest? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

President. _I want to raise a few points in connection with these, replies 

that >011 have sent: us. Look at question I. You give your present capacity 
as :-J tons of glass per day. 

Mr. Padhye.. —Yes. 

President .—Is that finished glass? 

Mr. Padhye .—It is in terms of molted glass. 

President ..—TTow many days do yon take as working days in the year? 

Mr. Oijtile.. —About 1100 days. 

President. —That gives you 900 tons ol' melted glass? 

Mr. Ogale. —Yes. 

President .—T supposu actually that would mean in your case about 500 
tons of finished glass? 

Mr. Padhye .—400 tons. 

President. —That is why you said that the utmost extent to which yon 
can increase your capacity is to double it. Yon can’t go beyond that? 

Mr. Padhye ..—We can’t, unless we overhaul the plant. 

Mr. Hoag .—You can’t reduce the percentage of wastage? 

Mr. Padhye .—We don’t think there is much room for reduction in wastage, 
though some slight reduction may happen. 

President .—You have been hearing the replies given by other manu¬ 
facturers as regards the difference in the price realised by Indian manu¬ 
facturers as compared to import prices? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. Indian goods fetch a lower prico than what is 
obtainable for imported ware. 

President ...If you take, for example, the price for globes that you uro 

realising at present, that is about Rs. 15, I suppose imported globes would 
fetch about Its. 18 to Its. 20? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

President. —And you are perfectly certain, as far as you arc concerned, 
that this ditl'ereiue has nothing to do with the quality or appearance of 
the article? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

President .—You think it is almost entirely a question of prejudice which 
is not connected with the actual quality of, the glass, and partly also 
recently the result of internal competition? 

Mr. Padhye .—That is so. 

President. —If I go to the bazar and I say “ I want a really good 
lantern globe ” and like the ordinary Indian customer say “ imported 
goods are better and therefore 1 am prepared to pay about Rs. Hi per 
gross of imported globes, but if T can get it sufficiently cheap T am prepared 
to buy an Indian globe”; then, you see, three manufacturers turn up 
and one says “here is mine for Its. 11, another says here is mine for its. O’’ 
and so on and therefore while the imported goods may remain at Hs. 1(1 
per gross Indian prices would go down below Its. 12. 

Mr. Padhye .—When we go to the bazar, we have three qualities and 
we say ‘ l’rabhakar ’ is the best and as we always keep up to that quality 
it sells as the best. 
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President. —1 think that is because you have heen selling that particular 
brand for sonic years in the market; it has got a certain hold in the maiket. 

Mr. Padhye, -Tt is because we have always maintained the quality. 

President. —Your point is that internal competition is not likely to affect 
the particular brand that, you are selling and that it has nothing to do 
with the price if the quality is maintained:' 

Mr. Pndhye. —Yes, and you must have good propaganda. 

President. —The quantities of material that, you give in your answer to 
question 12. are those quantities based on the present output? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

President. — How many parts of glass do the parts of materials represent? 

Mr. Padhye. —7 will give you the figures later. 

President. — If you look at question 18 what kind of soda ash do you 
generally use? 

Mr. I'adhye. —Magadi ash. 

President. That is quite good for your purpose? 

Mr. Pndhye. —Yes. 

President. —All your expenditure in this total expenditure' statement is 
shown in terms of Magadi ash? 

Mr. Pndhye. —Yes. 

Mr. Oijide. —In this connection may 1 suggest that a rebate may he 
granted on soda ash? 

President. —You mean the duty? 

Mr. Oynle... ■ On the 25 per cent, duty, 

President. —That is simply a question of adjusting either at the price 
end or at the materials end. Usually the way in which we fix the rate 
of protection is to take into account all the costs, cost of materials, power 
and various other things; then we make a reasonable allowance for depre¬ 
dation and profit and wo take that as the fair selling price. Then we 
take the current import price and fix that as the measure of protection. 
Supposing the cost of soda ash is taken in this estimate of cost at a price 
corresponding to e.i.f. plus a duty of 25 per cent, then it is unnecessary 
to make further adjustments. 

Mr. Pndhye. —Yes. 

President. —In considering your costs from the point of view of fixing 
the measure of protection, it is of course necessary to hear in mind that 
the freight on coal has been increased, which in your case would amount to 
Us. 2-S-O a. ton. 

Mr. I’adhye. —More than that. 

Mr. Ovale. —Suppose a man is at n short distance from the coalfields 
he pays only Us. 5 or something of that sort while here we have to pay 
Its. 15 for the coal and a surcharge in proportion to the higher figure. 

President. —If the surcharge, for example, were fixed in terms of a 
specific rate instead of a proportionate charge it would bo advantageous 
for you. It is rather difficult to fix a surcharge as a sort of average, of 
tho charges which have to bo met by factories all over the country. 

Mr. Pndhye.. —They could have charged per ton. 

President. —They can calculate it per ton but they must calculate it 
according to the distance too. That is where lhe whole trouble comes. 

Mr. Padhye. —People who aro far away from coalfields are harder hit 
than those that are near the coalfields. 

President. —That is perfectly true. You pay Tls. 2-8-0 per ton more 
while the Calcutta man pays practically nothing? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. People on the Calcutta side are already getting coal 
cheaper in comparison to us and at the same time not paying any taxes, 
while wo pay more lor our coal and also pay tax: that is our point. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —In answer to question 2 you say the ex-officio Director 
forms part of the superior management. 

Mr. Fudltyc. —Quite. 

Mr. Bahimloola. —I am not able; to follow exactly what you moan by that. 

Mr. Vudhye.- Mr. Ogalo who is present hero is the ex-officio Director. 

Mr. Ttahimtooln, .TTc is the only man in the, superior management? 

Mr. Fndliyc. — T don’t follow exactly your <|Ucstioii. 

Mr. Bahimloola. —You say all your superior management is Indian and 
then yon go on to say that there are 7 Directors and the ex-officio Director 
forms part of the superior management. 

Mr. /-’ud/tye.—He is the General Manager. 

Mr. Bahimloola. —How many Indians arc in the superior management? 

Mr. Fadhyc. —The Manager is an Indian and the foreman is an Indian. 

Mr. Hahimtooln .—The foreman is not a superior man. 

Mr. Padhyr. —Engineers are also Indians. 

Mr. Bahimloola. —How many are they? 

Mr. Fadhyc. —One Engineer. 

Mr. Bahiintoola. —And one General Manager which means two persons 
form superior management? 

Mr. Padhyc. —All are Indians. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —How many arc they? 

Mr. Ogale. —Four. 

Mr. Bahiintoola. —You gave us to understand that it was due to the 
kindness of the Chief Sahib that you arc able to get very good and favour¬ 
able concessions and you said you are exempted from income-tax. What 
income-tax do you mean? 

Mr. Ogale. —State income-tax. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —State charges income-tax on tho goods that go out? 

Mr. Ogale. —Income-tax on the profits of the Company. 

Mr. Badhye.- -There is no tax on the goods coming in or going out. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —They don’t charge anything on the goods coming in 
or goint out? 

Mr. Fadhye. —No. 

Mr. Bahiintoola. —When the State subscribed a lakh of rupees by way 
of share capital and is giving you loans on easy terms or at reasonable 
interest, do they have any say in tlic management directly or indirectly? 

Mr. Ogale. —No. 

Mr. Buhiintoolti. —Have they got anybody oil the Directorate? 

Mr. Ogale. —One of the Directors is also on the State’s Bank and thus 
represents them. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. .In answer to question 6 (h) yon say in tho vicinity 

you have silica and lime, but you are not able to get it. 

Mr. Ogale. —We are now getting lime. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You were telling us that you intended making arrange¬ 
ments if protection was granted. 

Mr. Ogale. Yes, I would buy one disintegrator and another magnetic 
separator. 

Mr. Bah im.toola.-~ Is that under the proposed extension? 

Mr. Ogale. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That means provided protection is given you will he 
able to got your sand cheaper than what you are getting at present? 

Mr. Ogale .—Yes. 
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Mr. Ilahimtoola. —Tn answer ho question 6 (d) you say that this place 
enjoys the advantages of a very healthy and temperate climate. T suppose 
this is a sort of a reply to one of the arguments put forward hv those who 
oppose protection that humidity is a- question which affects the Indian 
industry. 

Mr. Patlhyc.- —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimt.oohi. —And you waul to say that it doesn’t. As far as your 
place is concerned; it is advantageously shunted in that respect? 

Mr. !‘ndhye. —Yes. 

Mr. Rah hn loola .—I would like to know whether you have any informa¬ 
tion or knowledge that humidify does a(To<( the manufacture. 

.Mr. Padhye. —I have no information. 

Mr. Tli’hi in loola ,—You generate your own [power. 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I suppose it doesn’t cost you anything extra. I mean 
whether it costs you more l:>v having your installation as against getting 
power from an Electric Company if there is one at your place. 

Mr. Padhye. —No. 

Mr. Ilahimtoola. —You say that there is no power and therefore you 
have got to generate. 

Mr. Padhye.. —Karad is not a hig town and there is no electric supply. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—Tn answer to question 8 you say that you are pro¬ 
ducing vour goods ahout equal to the quality of the imported glassware. 

T would like to know what quality of glassware is coming into India. 

Mr. Padhye. —Blown ware. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —If you had followed the reply to one of the questions 
tlm other day, Mr. Varshnei said that sheet glass of 4th class only comes 
into Tndia. 

Mr. Boag. —That was in the case of sheets. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —l want to know whether if is so in your case. 

Mr. Padhye. —No. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Later on you say “ But the opinion that the Indian 
glassware is as good as the imported one in point of quality is gaining 
ground.” I want to know whether this is due entirely to your own propa¬ 
ganda. 

Mr. Padhye. —Not our own propaganda. That is the impression that 
is gaining ground in favour of the Indian glassware. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Is it due to the quality that they have tried and found 
out? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes, by actual use. 

Mr. Rahimtoola ,—The opinion that we got here when we wero taking 
evidence was that the prejudice was so great that some of the dealers had 
to say that the Indian goods were also imported goods. 

Mr. Padhye. —That was quite right earlier. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —it is not so now? 

Mr. Padhye. —No, not to that degree which existed before. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.- You are able to sell fairly well your own goods and 
under your own name? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

Mr. Ilahimtoola. —In answer to question IS, 1 suppose you have not 
used the other brand of soda. I am talking of crescent brand. 

Mr. Padhye. —We have used both. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have used both and you have found by experience 
that Magadi soda ash is less expensive and serves the same purpose? 
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Mr. Padhyc. —Yes. There is variation in eolour superficially. 

Mr. ItuhimUiula. — It does not. all'ccL the goods to the slightest extent? 

Mr. Pudhye. —No. 

Mr. Itahiiiit'iohi. What about Dhrangadhra soda ash? 

Mr. Pftdhye,, —Wo used it twice and it is quite satisfactory. 

Mr. Ituhimtnnlu. —Why did you give up using it? 

Mr. Pudhye. — Because of the question of railway freight from Dhrun- 
gadhra to Karad. Wo had to compare the price delivered at our own place 
and as it did not load to any economy, we could not continue to use it. 

Mr. Itah imtooln. —You gave it up on account of price? 

Mr. Pndh ye. —Yes. 

Mr. link hut nnh'i. — K veil before the factory closed down? 

Mr. Padhyc .—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimloula. — In answer to question 33 ’about freight, 1 don’t 
understand when you sav that it. should therefore be the lookout of the 
State that the rate of railway freight on coal should he reduced. 

Mr. Padhyc. —It should he reduced in the case, of glass. 

Mr. liuliimtoola. —It should he the lookout of the State? 

Mr. Pudhye. That means Government or the Railway Roard should ask 
the railways to reduce the railway freight for glass factories. 

Mr. Ituhhntoula. —It means the Government of India and not tho Native 
State? 

Mr. Padhyc. —] am not talking of the Native State. 

Mr. Jtuhimtouta. -Ts it the lookout, of the Government of India or 
is it your business that the freight rates should be reduced? 

Mr. Padhyc .—It is not our business to see. 

Mr. Ttnhimtoola. —Is it not. to your advantage to see that the freight 
is reduced? 

Mr. Padhyc. —Of course it is. 

Mr. Itahimtorda. —Is it then the lookout of the State? 

Mr. Padhyc .—It is lookout of the State. Government should have done 
so. 

Mr. Bahimloula. —It is your duty to try and see that you get the 
reduction rather than it is tho duty of the State. 

Mr. Padhyc. -I follow. 

Mr. Ilahimioola. —It is to vour advantage to light for it. 

Mr. Padhyc. —As we have already applied to Government, we think that 
this Hoard should recommend to Government. 

Mr. llnhimtoola. —In answer to question 43 you have made an estimato 
of 50 lakhs as the total production of glass. 

Mr. Pudhye. —It is a rough estimate. 

Mr. liahimtooln. ---What articles do you mean? 

Mr. Pudhye.- —All articles made in India of glass. 

Mr. Bahimtuola. —Including bangles? 

Mr. Padhyc. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtuola. —You say the total production in India of all the 
factories together is 50 lakhs? 

Mr. Padhyc. —About that. 

Mr. Jlahimtoola. —Ts it at present 50 lakhs? Have you seen the Trade 
Returns of 1931 ? 

Mr. radhye. —1 have not scon. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —The Trade Returns show Its. 1,64 lakhs for 191-40-31 
as against Its. it,51 lakhs for 1929-30. Do you moan that tills Rs. 50 lakhs 
might refer to 1928-29? 

Mr. Padhye.. —About a year or two back. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. You have said that you carry your goods half by rail 
and half by ship which is more economical than throughout by rail. Do 
you find any difficulty in getting ships? Ships are always available. 

Mr. Padhye. —The Steamship Company makes its own arrangements with 
the railway Companies. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You book it, at the railway station? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes, we get tho railway receipt which we send on to tho 
party and he presents it at the. Steamship Company’s Office. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The Steamship Company makes arrangements with 
the railways? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Y 7 ou have not got to make it? 

Mr. Padhye .—No. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In answer to question 51 you say that some of your 
goods have been bought by Government. May T know whether you have 
got any letter of appreciation from Government whether they are satisfied 
with your goods in respect of quality, appearance, size and so on? 

Mr. Padhye. —They are satisfied. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Indian goods stand a fair comparison with the imported 
goods ? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What did you supply? 

Mr. Padhye. —Lanterns, globes, paper weights and ink-stands. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I suppose as regards the soiling expenses that you have 
shown here, it is the selling expenses of all articles manufactured by your 
factory except the globes, 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes, except lanterns. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That goes to the. oilier factory and the selling expenses 
of the globe is charged. 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. -In answer to question 58, you say that the interest 
charged is 9 per cent. Are these loans other than the State loans? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yos. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —On the loans advanced by the State yon get a favour¬ 
able rate? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You don’t get sufficient amount from the State? 

Mr. Padhye..- No. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That is the reason for your borrowing from elsewhere? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.- Tn answer to question 62 you say that no correct, data 
is available about the percentage of wastage. 1 suppose the figures that 
you have supplied now are more or less correct? 

Mr. Padhye. —We don’t keep statements of breakages, etc. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Wo want io find out what exactly is the percentage 
of breakage and I suppose flic figure.-, rliit you have given arc eorreei. Is 
there any likelihood of the reduction taking place in future by any method 
of handling? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What reduction do you expect? 
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Sir. Padhye. —5 to 10 jier cont. 

Mr. Itahlmtoola. —Instead of 45 per cent, finished goods, you might get 
50 or 55? 

Mr. Padhye. — Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —As regards your proposal for protection, in answer 
to question 68, you sav an import duty of Rs. 60 and the duty should remain 
for 15 years. 

Mr. Padhye. —It should be 60 per cent. duty. 

Mr. Jiahimtoola .—Do you think that such a long period of 15 years is 
necessary for the industry? 

Mr. Padhye .— Yob. 

Mr. Boag. —In your Statement of expenditure, do the figures that you 
show against materials (first four items) represent the value of materials 
actually used? 

Mr. Padhye.- -Yes, they represent tho valuo of materials actually used. 

Mr. Bong .—Tti that ease, can you explain tho large variation in tho 
value of refractory materials used from year to year? Tn 1029, the value 
was only Rs. 1,000 whereas in other years it has varied from Rs. 2,600 
to Rs. 5,000. 

Mr. Padhye. —Tt is due to the manufacture of crucibles in our own 
factory and getting clay from Castle Rock—-a distance of about 150 miles. 
Formerly we used to get clay from Jubbulpore. 

Mr. Bong. —How docs the day you get from Earth Rock compare with 
Jubbulporo day? 

Mr. Ogalc. —For bricks and blocks it is all right. For pots it is not 
all right. 

Mr. Padhye. —So for pots we get clay from Jubbulpore. 

Mr. Hoag.— With regard to your reply to Question 22, what is your 
estimate of cost of making pots? Have you formed any estimate of the 
:ost ? 

Mr. Ogalc. —Rs. .15 to 40 per pot. 

Mr. Bong. —What is tho value of day? 

Mr. Ogalc. —Rs. 12 to 15. 

Mr. Jioag. —Are all your pots of tho same capacity? Arc they all 600 
lb. pots? 

Mr. Ogalc .—We are now using pots of 800 lbs. capacity. 

Mr. Boag. —How many furnaces have you got? 

Mr. Ogalc .—Two. 

Mr. Boag. —How many pots have you in each furnace? 

Mr. Ogalc. —6 and 5. Last month we had C and 4 and now 6 and 5. 

Mr. Biig. —How many of these 11 pots have a capacity of 800 lbs.? 

Mr. Ogalc. —All. 

Mr. Boag. —You are not using any of GOO lbs. capacity? 

Mr. Padhye .—No 

Mr. Boag. —When did you make this change? 

Mr. Ogalc .—Since January, 1032. 

Mr. Bong. —Within the last fortnight? 

Mr. Ogalc. —Yes. 

President. —Since the visit of tho Tariff Board? 

Mr. Ogalc.- Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —Is your Company a public company? 
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Mr. Ogcde. —Yes. 

Mr. Boog. —Bo you publish balance sheets? 

Mr. Ogale.—-Yes. 

Mr. Bong. —Can you Jet us have copies of your balance sheets? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. May I know for how many years you want? 

Mr. Boat 7 .—For the last 3 or 4 years? 

Mr. Padhye,. —Yes, 1 shall send you. 

Mr. Hoag. —In your answer to Question 67, you give the amount of 
share capital. I presume that that represents the capital expended both on 
the glass works and on the lantern works? 

Mr. Ogale. —Yes. 

Mr. Hoag. —That is sufficiently accurate to work upon? 

Mr Padhye. —Yes. 

Mr. Bong. — Those figures in your answer to Question 54 roughly corre¬ 
spond to the amount of the paid up share capital—a little over Rs. 45 
lakhs? 

Mr. Padhye. —It is Rs. 4j lakhs. 

Mr. Hoag. —What is the amount of outstanding loan shewn in your last 
balance sheet? 

Mr. Ogale.— Rs. 55,000. 

Mr. Boag. —How much of that is borrowed from tho State? 

Mr. Ogale. —About Rs. 20,000. 

Mr. Boag. —T 11 your answer to Question 30, you say that “ your total 
wages paid in tho year 1930 wero Rs. 20,000 approximately. The total 
number of workmen wore about 125. The average rate of wages was Rs. 40- — 
50 to the skilled labour and Rs. 15—20 to the unskilled.” If you divide 
Rs. 20,000 by 125, it only works out to Rs. 160 a year which gives an 
average monthly pay of Rs. 13? 

Mn. Padhye. —’There are a few boys workiug in the factory. 

Mr. Boag.— What- is your proportion of unskilled to skilled labour? Of 
your 125 men, how many do you class as skilled and how many as unskilled? 

Mr. Padhye. —The number of skilled hands in 1930 was 58, unskilled 45 
and technical 3. 

Mr. Boag. —Are all these men employed throughout the year? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag.— And they are paid monthly wages? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —You don’t pay any of your labour by piece work? 

Mr. Padhye. —No. 

Mr. Ogale. —Except on rare occasions, we don’t pay any of our labour 
by piece work. 

Prendenl. —I think probably your assumption is that unskilled labour is 
not emplovod right through the year. You keep your skilled labour right 
through tho year, but the amount of unskilled labour that you employ 
must vary from time to time according to the work? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag- -You say that you have got 58 skilled men. The average 
rate of wages per man is Rs. 40 to Rs. 50? 

Mr. Padhye. —Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 is the highest wage paid to the blower, 
but the blower is assisted by 5 or 6 skilled people whose wages vary from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 30. 

Mr. Boag. —How many men get Rs. 40 to Rs. 50? 
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Afr. Padhye.- — About a dozen people. 

Afr. Boag .— And Hie rest get its. 15 to Rs 20? 

Mr, OgaJe. —The average will he Rs. 25. 

Mr. Boag. — If yon keep these men throughout the year and pay them, 
it will eonie to much more than Rs. 20,000 even if you do not make any 
allowance for skilled labour? 

Mr. l’adhye. —There might he a little variation. 

Mr. Boag. —You say that you have automatic and semi-automatic 
machines? 

Mr. Padhye. —We have only one semi-automatic machine. 

Mr. Boag .--What is that semi -automatic machine used for? 

Mr. Padhye. —Tt is the blowing machine on which are made jars and 
gloy hottles. 

Mr. Boag. —And the other machines? 

Mr. Padhye. —They are used in the finishing processes for cutting table 
chimneys and fusing them. There is a machine to grind globes. 

Mr. Boag. —That is all? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

Mr. Hodhin. —As regards the local lime that you are using, in what 
form are you getting it? 

Mr. Padhye. —In the form of limestone. 

Mr. Hodhin. —And you use only 10 parts of limestone in your batch? 

Mr. Padhye.- -We use slaked lime. 

Mr. Hodhin.—Th) you burn it in your works? 

Afr. Padhye.. —Yos. 

Mr. Hodhin. —You get limestone and burn it in your works? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

Mr. Hodhin. — With regard to soda, in answer to one of Mr. Rahimtoola’s 
questions you gave the idea that you found Magadi soda as good as Crescent 
brand ? 

Mr. Padhye. —Yes. 

Afr. Hodhin.— You didn’t find any difference, not even in colour? 

Mr. Padhye. —You mean in the colour of the glass melted? 

Mr. Hodhin. —Yes, you didn’t find any difference? 

Afr. Padhye. —No. 

Mr. Hodhin. —As regards your replies to Questions 27 and 28, in answor 
to Question 27 you say that there are automatic and semi-automatic machines 
to replace tho skilled labour? 

Mr. Padhye. —Not in our factory. 

Mr. Hodhin. —Wait a minute. You say that in answer to Question 27 
and you say in answor to Question 28 that these machines do not exactly 
moet the conditions over here. Can you tell me in what way they don’t 
moet your conditions? 

Mr. Padhye. —They require a very large output. 

Mr. Hodhin. —It is merely a question of output that you are thinking of? 

Afr. Padhye. —Yes 

Afr. Hodhin. —Tn answer to Question 34 you say that the fuel is applied 
directly because tho unit is small. You think because the unit is small, 
it is nocessarv to apply tho fuel directly? 

Afr. Ogale .—Yes. 

Afr. Hodhin. —And it is only in the case of a large unit you ought to 
apply it indirectly? 
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Mr. Ogalc .—You may put in a gas furnace then. 

.\lr. Rodkin. —Provided only you have a largo output? 

Mr, Ogale. —Yes. 

Mr. Rodkin. —But in answer to Question 7 you say that your unit may 
be said to bo a fairly largo one? 

Mr. Ogale. —Yes, but not in comparison with large units in foreign 
countries. 

Mr. Rodkin. —When you start, one of your furnaces, taking your six 
pot furnace, how much coal do you us© before you actually put in your 
glass? 

Mr. Ogalc. —About 10 tons. 

Mr. Rodkin. —That gives you the roquisito tomporaturo for filling? 

Mr. Ogale. —Yes. 
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Paisa Fund Glass Works. 

A.— Whitten. 

(1) Letter No. 1171, dated the 10th December , 1931. 

We have the honour to submit herein enclosed the replies to the ques¬ 
tionnaire issued by the Hoard, and hope you will find them in order. 


Enclosure. 

Introductory Note. 

The l’aisa Fund is a public Institution in Mnhrashtra conceived and 
started in 1899 and duly registered ill 1905. The constitution defines the 
aims and objects as follows: To collect a fund from all classes of the Indian 
people for the regeneration of Agriculture, Art and Industry and to utilize 
it in accordance with the rules laid down for this purpose by the Central 
Committee. 

Donations from one paisa and upwards are accepted and the membership 
is thus divided into several classes such as Patrons, Associates, Life Members, 
Ordinary Members and Voters, depending on the amount donated. These 
members elect a Central Committee in whoso hands the whole execution is 
vested. 

The Institution decided to start n school in Class Technology ill 1908 
under tho management of Air. Tshwardas Varshnoi who was also helped by a 
few Japanese labourers and an Indian Professor in Chemistry, Mr. B. »S. 
Knrandikur. By 1910 the Institution had trained about a dozen students 
and had written off about .11 s'; 10.000 as irrecoverable expenses. Some of 
the students were then given over the charge of the Institution and others 
started their own works, notably Mr. Ogale. This Institution has provided 
trained workmen lor almost all factories in India. 

The Institution has also taken up several other industries, some allied 
to glass and others quite independent. 

The glass division is now run as a semi-commercial proposition only. 

The ideal of tile Institution is to develop itself into a technical research 
Institute, such as the Mellon Institute of America or The Sheffield University 
in England. 

Ifeplies to ijuettinnnirire for ylass manufacture. 

1. This Institution was registered on the 16th October, 1905, under the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. Act. No. 21 of I860. It is in accordance with this Act a 
Public Institution. The aims and objects of this Institution are duly fur¬ 
nished in the introductory note attached. Tt. will thus ho seen that it is 
not a private registered company or an unregistered firm for a private 
proprietor. 

2. As it is not a limited company and as the Institution is run on the 
public donations and contributions the capital is elastic. 

(2) The hoard of management consists of 28 members and the Super¬ 
intendent an ex-officio member, totalling 29 in all. 

(3) The superior management is wholly Indian. 

3. Experiments in the field commenced in the month of October, 190R. 

4. The normal melting capacity of the plant is at present 3 short tons 
per day. 

5. (a) Lamp chimneys, globes, jars and oilier kinds of hollowware. We 
are also experimenting at present on bangles and heat-resisting glasses. 

(h) 110,000 dozens. Thpse includes figures for chimneys, jars, etc. This 
Is the figure for the year 1930-31. Figures for the past year arc not now 
available. 
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6. The Institution is situated at Talegaon-Dabhada, 20 miles from Poona, 
on the Bombay-Pooua line. 

This place was not selected with the due material considerations for 
fixing up a factory. The same can he gathered from the introductory note 
attached. The purpose of starting the Institution was purely educational. 
So the criteria required for locating a commercial concern seemed to he 
out of consideration to the originators. Besides the place being between 
Poona and Bombay was convenient to persons who wanted to watch its 
interests and could spend a couple of days at the week end under the salu¬ 
brious and calm breeze. 

The availability of certain deposits of good quartz ’near by, and cheap 
and sufficient labour, also influence, them in the selection of this place. 

(o) Of the raw materials, silica and lime were being tapped locally and 
soda ash is the imported stuff. 

( b) The coal-fields unfortunately are mainly located and centralized in 
the small area between Bengal and Bihar and therefore its vicinity cannot, 
bo equally enjoyed by all concerns in India. The electric power of Tata’s 
is passing at a couple of furlongs’ distance and can bo tapped whenever 
necessary. 

(<:) In the beginning the Institution was not handicapped for a market, 
as the small output of the practical classes could easily find its way at Poona. 
Even now as it has developed into a semi commercial institution, wo enjoy 
the privilege of the Bombay market—the greatest distributing centre--and 
partly the mofusnl towns in the south. 

(</) Labour supply is abundant and cheap. 

7. The question is a very broad and controversial one. The prosperity 
of an enterprise will in general depend on four factors: (1) The economic 
environment, (2) Equipment of the plant, (.'!) Organization and management 
of the plant, (4) Selling department: and logically all these four play an 
equally imjwrtant part. These resolve themselves further into four primary 
factors, viz .: — 

(1) Markets, 

(2) Baw materials, 

(3) Labour, 

(4) Power, 

and as to how far each affects the location, it is to be considered in accord¬ 
ance with the local conditions and environments. 

S. We are confident that our goods are equal in quality to the imported 
ones. There is a difference in the prices of the local articles as against the 
foreign and the main cause of the high value attached to the latter seems 
to be partly due to the long-standing reputation that they are enjoying. 
The consequent impression is that local production cannot equal the foreign 
glass. Owing to the ignorance of the consumers in this respect Indians 
are not able to get equivalent prices for their ware. The same fact is 
forcibly confirmed by some foreign experts as is evidenced' by a statement 
made hv Mr. Edward Meigh (President of the Society of Glass Technology, 
Sheffield). “ It was distressing for those in the glass industry to find still 
among the general public, that everything being done in glass had already 
been done by foreign countries.” 

9. We work throughout the year and do not feel the necessity of closing 
the works in accordance with weather conditions. 

Bair materials. 

10. (n) Silica (sand). 

(h) Alkali (soda ash and T\NO.,). 

(r) Alkaline earths (lime). 

(d) Borax. 
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(e) Deodorizers. 

(j) Fire-clay. 

11. Requirements for the year ending September, 1031, were—- 

Sand HO tons. 

Soda.50 tons. 

Lime ......... 15 tons. 

Other minor chemicals not determined. 

12. The recipe is not a constant one, as different hatches are oftentimes 
tried in order to determine the physical properties of the glasses they give. 

But wo adopt the formula in the range of - 

Na,0 0-5 CaO 5 SiO, and 

1*5 Na,0 CaO 5 SiO.. 

for melting glass for hollowworc. 

13. Sand from Loligavh, S53 miles, soda from Bombay, 98 miles, lime 
local, 20 miles, other ehonueals limn the Bombay market. 

14. As wo are not personally collecting any raw materials, we are not 


concerned with their extraction 

15. Nil. 

16. (it) & ( h) Nil. 

, etc. 

Freight. 

Misc. 

Total. 


Us. a. r. 

Its. a. r. 

Us. A. 1> 

(r) & (d) Sand per mil. 

0 11 3 

0 4 9 

1 0 I 

Soda per ton 

. 7 0 0 

123 0 0 

130 0 ( 

Lime per mil. 

Nil. 

2 0 0 

2 0 ( 

17. No. 





19. Yes ; soda ash and some other minor chemicals are at present imported. 
The Imperial Chemical Imlu.stues (India), Ltd., Bombay, who ate our main 
suppliers of these materials, may be able to furnish details as regards prices, 
freight, customs duties, etc. 

19. As to the possibility of the mauulaoluro ol these products on an 
economical scale locally, it is for flu* Industrial Chemist to survey and give 
an opinion. 

20. The materials available at pi’esent are suitable enough for the 
line that wc are pursuing, i.c.. hollowware. The dilliculty, however, is that 
the suppliers of some of the raw materials being non technical men, rare 
very little for the consistency ol the raw materials and their analysis, 
'noth mechanical and chemical. No particular steps are taken for improving 
their materials. This handicap the manufacturer lias to face and to remedy 
by his personal efforts and costs. 



Per cent. 

0-01 
. IDOL 
. 27 17 

. 38 91 

1013 
001 
3-50 

100 


Chemical. 
Loss on ignition 

SiO, 

A 1,0, and Fe.O, 

CaO 

ALQ, and Fe,0, . 


For cent. 

0-60 
. 94-60 

2-43 
L 30 
2-43 

99-80 
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Lime. 


Soda. 




Per cent. 


l’or cent. 

Loss on Ignition 


. 21-4 

Sodium carbonate 

•98 

Silicious matter 


2-2 

NaCl .... 

0-43 

Jfe a 0 3 & A1,0„ 


.T4 

Na,SO, 

0-12 

CaO 


. fiOO 

Nat? .... 

0-28 

MgO 


4-2 

Insoluble matter 

0-91 



100-2 


99-7-1 

Raw 

fire- 

■lay. 

Coni, first, yiadc. 




Per rent. 


Per cent. 

Loss on ignition 


9-35 

Moisture 

5-00 

SiO, 


. 62-92 

Volatile 

. 35-90 

Iron oxide 


1-08 

Fixed carbon 

. 49-61 

AIA • • 


. 2-5-29 

Ash .... 

9-10 

CaO 


0-57 

Sulphur 

0-39 

MgO 


0-29 


IOO 

Alkalies 


. Xffofig 




100-08 

Calorific value 

. 7040 

21. So far as 

the 

constitution is concerned, there can be no 

appreciable 


difference. 

22. We liavc now begun maMnjs our own puls of the common beehive 
typo. The clays used arc Indian, along with grog, and they are built by 
hand in moulds. Trials are going on with oilier foreign days-German, 
Japanese, etc., and the whole investigation is continuing and incomplete. 
Till very recently wo were using Japanese crucibles. The, average price f.o.r. 
Bombay of a GOO lb. Japanese pot was about Us. 4G. With regard to the 
effect of transition on the life of the pots, we have no reliable information 
available. 

03. The refractories used are fairly satisfactory. Burn & Co. of dubbul- 
poro are our suppliers of iire-hrieks and blocks. 


Labour, 

21. As regards holhnvware there seems to be no necessity for importing 
any skilled labour or expert supervision. India has sufficient labour available 
which can attain good skill if proper opportunities and training are given. 

‘2d. The whole labour and staff over here since 1915 are completely Indian. 

2G. In the course of about four to five years a workman who joins 
the factory gains enough skill and practice in the processes involved in the 
production of holhnvware, with the co-ord'riato help and instructions of his 
foremen. Wo have found by experience that there is absolutely no room 
to complain regarding the efficiency of local labour. They gain remarkable 
skill only if sufficient chances are afforded to them. 

27. Most of the processes may be replaced by automatic and semi-automatic 
machines but this involves huge capital. 

28. Confining to the hollow-ware there is not much of a necessity for 
niaehinerv; more so as local labour is cheap. Besides, capital is not freely 
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coming forth to us as there is no guarantee of a roturn for it by way of 
dividends. 

29. The thermal conditions naturally are expected to affect the labour 
efficiency to a certain degree; hut situated in a temperate and cool place, 
we do not feci appreciably the effects of high temperature. 

30. Total wages paid for 1930-31 excluding superior staff 11s. 28,(XX). 
Average rate skilled He. 1-4 to Re. 1-8 per day. Average rate unskilled 
labour As. 8 to As. 10 per day. The total number of workmen employed 150. 

31. Our labour being completely local, comes from a distance of a couple 
of miles and hence no necessity ol the housing problem is felt. In the 
direction of promoting their economic, welfare they run a small co-operative 
store here and every possible facility is given to them. Whenever necessary 
medical and other help is also lendered. 

Pou-er and fuel. 

32. Coal is the principal fuel used at present. No difficulty is now being 
felt for getting it in sufficient quantities. 

33. Coal comes from the Bengal coal-fields situated at a distance oi 1,261 
miles from here. The present freight is Rs. 12-4 per ton ami its cost 
delivered at the works comes to about Rs. 18—1!) per ton. 

34. The fuel is applied directly as the unit is small. 

35. There is no electric or steam power hut only an oil engine lor 
supplying power for grinding, etc. 

3G. The average ratio of fuel to the molten glass is two to one. In the 
case of finished glass the ratio is 5 : 2. 

Eqiiifmu'rtt. 

37. Our unit is now fairly large and enables us to make both ends meet. 

Regarding the minimum unit no hard and fast rules can he laid down. 
The question is too general. Under a given set of data and local cir¬ 
cumstances, tho minimum unit may possibly he given but without that no 
adequate explanation can he furnished oil paper. 

38. There are no special processes involved in the works as different 
from those in vogue elsewhere. 

39. Wo have not got any up-to-date machinery. Certain processes of 
manufacture require technical improvement in accordance with modern 
developments. The furnace itself is crude and wasteful as is opined l»y 
all experts and its defects are too well known for enumeration. The plant 
is also lacking in appliances- cutting, melting and polishing machines, etc., 
for giving hotter finish. Apart from this, more efficient means tor controlling 
the furnaces are not resorted to on account of insufficient funds. The 
economy 7 derived in the efficiency of the latter is about 10-15 per cent, in 
addition to obtaining better quality and constancy. 

40. No. 

41. 'I'lie conditions in India at present- are different from those in the 
competing countries; whereas in the latter there is a mass production arising 
out of bigger units, here ill India we are forced to he content with a daily 
output of 1-2 tons of glass. Some thirv-forty years hack some of the 
larger concerns, manned with so-called foreign experts, closed down with 
utter failures and consequently since then the capital is very shy in this 
field. Indians are therefore forced to fall hack on the present, type of 
furnace and working. 

42 Almost all the demands of manufacturers (glass) necessary for 
the running of the plant are locally made and therefore there has been no 
necessity for importing any such machinery except the ordinary presses for 
stoppers, etc. 
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Market, and foreign competition. 

43. We have no figures available of the production of other glass manu¬ 
facturers. Our figures of production for 1929-30 arc Its. 1,00,000. 

44. Bombay and its suburbs arc our principal markets besides a small 
portion in the mofusal down in the south. 

45. (a) There arc diii'ereut rates for the kinds of glassware. Chimneys 
and glulies come under class 4 and jars under G. Absolutely no advantage 
with regard to freight over imported glass. 

(b) Tt is charged on gross weight. The gross weight is nearly 2 or 2'2 times 
the net weight. 

1G. This information will he supplied oil getting the reliable figures from 
the railway company. 

47. It is too vague a question at present. 

48. Tn the field of hollowwarc, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Japan and 
Belgium are the main exporting countries. Keen competition is felt in 
such dumping centres as Bombay, Madras, Karachi, etc. 

40. (1) We have no information. 

(2) (a) The latest quotation is Bs. 18 per gross for good quality, for 
Junior lantern globes, and different rates ior other varieties of chimneys. 

(Ii) The average price cannot be easily calculated. 

50. Importers at Bombay can supply this intoiluation. 

51. No definite figures arc available, though off and on there are minor 
direct purchases by Government and other public bodies. 

52. With regard to plant and machinery the Indian manufacturer is at 
a disadvantage. Labour is cheap. Freight concession and other facilities 
over the Great Indian Peninsula Railway are not easily granted for getting 
raw materials and disposing of finished products. 

53. As a routine course we cannot expect the exporters to dump in 
goods at a loss; for as a business proposition they cannot run the plant oil 
an uneconomical scale. 

Capital. 

54-55. Figures will bo submitted in a few days after the auditing of tho 
last year's accounts is complete. 

5G. The question is too general without any basis for calculation. An 
estimate shall be properly drawn up when data on the location, prevailing 
rates, etc., are furnished. This is too abstract for explanation. 

57. As this is not. a limited company the information cannot he furnished. 

58. No debenture loans have been raised. 

59. Such figures are not easily available for reasons explained already. 

60. New schemes are not as yet drawn up. 


Works cost and overhead charges. 

01. Form filled up. 

62. No data have been kept up properly and the recent attempts at 
recording them are on hand. 

63. As we are not in the market for any other variety of glassware, we 
are not in a. position to compare the variations in the expenditure. 

64. Our knowledge in this respect is meagre at present. We will try 
to furnish them later. 

G5. Refer to our reply to Questions 54-55. 
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6b. No such tiling a.s the head office exists, though at Bombay there is the 
office of the Raisa Fund Central Committee but the latter is no overhead 
on the works cost. 


Claim jor protection. 

07. The points raised by the Usual commission though approved by the 
Legislative Assembly may be discussed so tar as their consistency is concerned. 
We admit that natural advantages of raw materials, a good market and cheap 
labour are all essential ior the development ol an industry j hut wo would 
like umbly point out that it is circumlocution to argue, this way; for unless 
an industry is established all these three fuels cannot be fully tapped 
and utilized even if available. The principle oi demand and supply is an 
economic one and one rises along with the other. Where there is a good 
output it has to lind its way and a market will naturally he created. It 
is said that a number oi tumblers arc broken daily during washing in the 
tea shops of America. It is simply because the great output is to lind 
its way. The statistics for the consumption of glassware in India during 
recent years shows a rapid rise. If the foreign countries had to be content 
with their home market, they should have had small uneconomical units 
unguarded by tariff walls. As their production is more they are creating 
the markets and pushing their goods. Demand and supply rises equally 
and one is co-ordinate of the other. 

As ior sufficient supply of labour it cannot be denied that labour is 
ample and cheap here in India. The only objection may be that it is 
not skilled. (Skill in labour is not born unlike tho aesthetic sciences. 
It is gained only by experience and opportunities. Such a scope can exist 
only if Industries are established. There is no country which possessed 
expert skilled labour to start with. 

With the rise and the development of the industry and at the cost of 
the nation, efficiency of the skilled labour naturally improves. It may bo 
added that the present efficiency of the artisans employed in the line 
of hollowwarc hero is good enough because .sufficient chances and opportunities 
were afforded to them. The consequent development of the industry is 
owing to the earnest attempts and heavy losses sustained in the initial 
stages by tho pioneers of tho industry. 

Now remains the so-called primary factor regarding the abundant supply 
of raw materials. The idea behind it that raw materials are basic and 
essential for the stability of the industry is all sound and good theoretically. 
But it is equally true that unless industries are started and developed 
indugenous raw materials cannot be fully tapped. Apart from this if facts 
and figures are taken, how many countries possess advantages of raw materials 
and still are they not guarded by tariff walls. 1. Besides we feel that unless 
an industry is running and casual difficulties felt, oven tho raw materials 
of the neighbourhood are never even noticed. Tlad England no glass- 
sands till the commencement oi War7 and bow is it that, it had been 
overlooked? America though unaware of any local China clay deposits, was 
getting raw materials from Germany, etc., and the great War forced and 
necessitated her to survey the country and see if any suitable material can 
be tapped locally. The great War gave an impetus to almost all tlm 
countries to survey and to tap their local raw materials. Here in Lidia 
the quarries of Loliarga. etc., are only' of recent origin and that too on 
account of the pressure felt from the increasing number of glass factories. 

■Regarding quality of glass-sands, in tlie words of Dr. Boswell, “ India 
may therefore well bo a self-supporting in the matter of glassware and if 
desired may provide the necessary pure sands for British optical glass 
making (page 81, Boswell’s Memoir on British Resources of Sands suitable 
for Glass Making, 1016) ”. Besides all this, we would like to point out 
whether evep now the Geological and Mineralogieal wealth is completely 
surveyed and tapped to say that India possesses no advantages of raw 
materials merely because some foreign expert unaware of local condition 
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opined that raw material sources arc not abundant, is it conclusive? Unless 
its necessity is felt, lunv can new sources be tapped? Even according to 
the recent Geological reports there are other sources ol sand which are 
not at present exploited. lame is plentiful locally and soda ash is the 
only imported stuff, though indegenous impure variety is available. Apart 
from this we would like to point out that the question of raw materials 
need not be over emphasised, at least in the ease of tho glass industry. The 
actual percentage of the cost of raw materials to the finished is very low. 
The whole falary lies in this that the argument of tlie fiscal commission 
is based on ficticious ideas to say that unless all these factors are present, 
protection cannot he given, falls to the ground. Necessity is tho mother 
of invention. Unless factories are started Geological and Mineralogical 
resources cannot he all exploited. Labour not trained and market not 
created. If unless all these three conditions are not satisfied, protection 
cannot ho given and it is admitted that the industry cannot stand on its 
own legs without protection, it is merely trying to argue in a circle and 
evade the issue. 

It will thus he seen that “ such natural advantages.large home 

market ” aro plentiful and are going to rise in great proportions only 
with the development of the industry. 

B. The Industrial Commission admits that the industries in Tndia are in 
infancy and need to he guarded by tariff walls; but fetters the giving of 
protection to inconsistent factors. The very fact that Glass Industry lias 
been pulling on all these years against odds and without any extraneous 
help, is enough proof for a primd facie case. 

If the industry is guarded by tariff for a few years, interest and energy 
may he better concentrated toward more (laying scientific problems for the 
ultimate benefit of the industry and thus with more economic means and 
better efficiency the industry shall naturally be able to face world competition. 

68. (a) We would like to suggest that an import duty of about 60 per 
cent, be imposed on hollowwnre, ?. e., globes, ehimnies, jars, etc., for a 
period of ton years and circumstances need at present. 

(b) Tlio tariff shall be protective only imposed on imports. 

69. To our knowledge there seems to he not even a remote possibility of 
affecting any other industry if protection is given to hollowware. 

In conclusion wo would like to submit the following few extracts from 
the report of the Indian Fiscal Commission on the necessity for the develop¬ 
ment of Iudinn industries, the need for their protection, etc. 

Industrial progress there has been hut on a limited scale arid in com¬ 
parison with other countries, it has been slow. We hold that the industrial 
development of India has not been commensurate with the size of the 
country, its population and its natural resources and we accept the con¬ 
clusion drawn hv the Industrial Commission .... 1“ the industrial 
system is unevenly and inadequately developed.” 

The report further lays emphasis on the great advantages from industrial 
developments and stimulus for protective duties ns advance will not he 
sufficiently rapid instead (page 42, para. 75). 

The main argument for protection for the Glass Industry is to develop 
it and to give it an impetus to face world competition as otherwise it will 
not develop with great rapidity. Tri the opinion of the Fiscal Commission 
she possesses an abundance of raw materials, she has ample potential supply 
of cheap labour and adequate sources of power; and the establishment of 
two great manufacturing industries shows that she is capable of running 
these natural advantages to use. 

Tti the light of the above, we strongly submit that, the Glass Industry 
deserves everv consideration essential for eivirm protection. Such a ste.n 
will give added impetus for the development of the industry on more recent 
and scientific lines, 
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Fohm No. 1. 


Statement showing the total expenditure- 

ineurre.d at 

the. works 

on the. 

production of glass at Paisa Fund 

Class Works 

, Talegaon. 


Item. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 


Its. 

Rs. 

Es. 

lvS. 

I.—Haw materials— 





(a) Sand . . . 

(?>) Soda ash . 

(<:) Lime 
(d) Crucibles 
(c) Refractories 
(. f) Other materials 

36,480 

40,305 

47,320 

51,025 




IF.—Packing materials . 

III. - Power and fuel 

IV. —Works labour 

16,622 

17,087 

21,777 

25,741 

V.—Establishment 

4,500 

•1,500 

4,500 

4,500 

VI.—Current repairs 

' Nil. 

Nil. 

1,314 

Ml. 

VTI.—Selling expense 

Vlll.—Miscellaneous—stationery, 

937 

1,211 

0,549 

7,692 

rent, taxes, etc. 

6,085 

7,140 

7,835 

6,954 

Total 

65,222 

70,254 

89,298 

99,516 

Total production of glass- - 





Melted. 


Data not ay 

ailable. 


Finished (approximate tons) 

100 

126 

135 

160 


y.B. —Cost, of raw materials for experimental work clone is included in 
this. Figures for 1930-iH are not yot ready. 


(2) Letter So. 11)50, dated the 0th February, 10;,!, from the Paisa Fund 

Class Works, Talegaon. 

With reference to your letter No. 52, dated the 25th January, 1932, 1 
am returning herewith the record of my oral evidence tendered before the 
Tariff Board on the 18th January, 1932, duly corrected. 1 am also attaching 
herewith 2 short notes which please hand over to the President., the one 
gives reference regarding the tariff to glass industry and the other one is 
on the high alumina content, in sand and this is meant for Mr. Hodkin, 
I am sending the other note in the next week. 


Enclosure. 

(1) Other references regarding the. Tariff to Class Industry. 

1. “Glass Industry”. December, 1931, page 255 American flint glass 
workers filed a brief lieforo the Tariff Commission asking for an increase of 
50 per cent, on imported blown glassware. Foreign glass manufacturers, 
it is claimed, have been selling blown glassware in United States of America 
as runs as 30 per cent, lower than prices quoted by domestic produces. 
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2. Journal of the Society of the Glass Technology—March, 19111, page 98, 
in the abstract No. 214, on the hollow glass industry of Czechoslovakia in 
19110 mentioning that 90 per cent, of the total production was exported. 

3. September, 19111, page 330, abstract No. 711, on the effect of customs 
union with Germany on the Austrian glass industry (Society of Glass Techno¬ 
logy). 


(2) /'’or Mr. Ilodkin's perusal. 

With reference to his question on page 52 of Die typed copy of oral 
evidence (marked XX) regarding the high alumina, content in our sand, 
his attention is drawn to the analysis of T-Tutt-ons Ambo sand—sample A, 
containing 2o1 A 1,0, besides (.)■ 30 Fe.O, mentioned in his own hook—Text 
Book of Glass Technology, J925 Edition, page. 80. This is enough proof 
to show the existence of aluminous glass sands containing about 2-5 per cent. 
A 1,0.,. Besides he may he aware of the trend of thought of the present 
glass technologists to have from 3 to 5 per cent, of alumina in the glass. 


(3) Letter No. MGS, dated the 19th February, 193.2, from Paisa Fund 

Glass Works. 

1 have the honour of enclosing herewith a scheme for a Central Research 
Institute, which, i promised, in my oral evidence, to submit, in writing to 
the Tariff Hoard. 


Enclosure. 

Scheme for a Vent-nit Research Institute. 

1. The state of the glass industry in infancy as it is, at present, rouses 
sympathy and co-operation of the nation and it is high time wo consider 
the ways and means of rendering assistance to the industrialists and thus 
materially help the advance of industrial progress; and now that the glass 
industry has claimed protection, it is unto those interested in it to see 
that initiative is taken whereby the progress of the industry is assured 
and a high mark of efficiency achieved in order that it may stand on a 
lino with the achievements of other nations and face world competition. 

2. There are two distinct considerations in the matter of an industry. 
Its technical side and its business side. Both these have to he understood 
and studied distinctly. The technical side refers to production. The busi¬ 
ness side refers to consumption and distribution. Before actually starting 
any new venture, a considerable amount of intelligent labour has to lie 
devoted to the task of preliminary reconnoitring—a study of the past history 
of the industry, earlier and perhaps unsuccessful attempts and the causes of 
their failures, the ease of getting capital, raw materials and banking faci¬ 
lities, the cost of expert knowledge, a comparative survey of world prices 
of the article, the suitability of the environment, conditions of the market, etc. 
In the absence of such a preliminary examination, many an industry which 
was started in enthusiasm and for the successful operations of which, there 
was every prospect of hopefulness, had to die of inanition in its very 
early stages, ft is therefore indispensable that every new worker in the 
industrial field should equip himself with such a knowledge before he launches 
upon any productive venture. 

3. An industry means specialised theoretical and practical knowledge. 
It requires workers who are possessed of an adequate intellectual calibre 
and even more important of a capacity for sustained and untiring labour. 
Industry is not like logic or mathematics nr astronomy- a science—which 
is more or less static and to which few new additions could he made so as 
to alter its fundamental concept. Industry is essentially dynamic. It has 
constantly to shuffle and reshuffle. Tt, depends on an infinite number of skilful 
permutations and combinations. What is required therefore is the develop- 
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merit, of the faculty of adaption and a quickness of adjustment to circum¬ 
stances. These qualities cannot, and have not keen acquired by mere university 
education cither in India or abroad. Such an education, we have never denied, 
is absolutely necessary. It forms the only solid basis for further work but 
our contention is that it is not. the future solid work itself. Students 
initially equipped with such a knowledge must work independently on 
distinct problems. They must, not ho fettered by considerations which do 
not, exist in tlieir countries’ environment, even though they do exist in 
the case of other nations. There are no eternal, immutable laws in the 
science of industry. It cannot thrive on mere iniitativeness. 

•1. The question of having a Central Research and Advisory Board has 
long been the talk of the day though its functions arc not well and clearly 
defined so far. Before proceeding, the state of affairs that existed in other 
countries, may therefore he briefly reviewed. 

5. Of the number of ways of advancing or improving the industry, some 
of them that were tried abroad may he considered as to their relative merits. 

(1) Importing foreign experts though for a temporary period, does not 
seem to have advanced the industry. 

(21 Some of the countries tried deputing their students to other countries 
for training, etc. Even this does not seem to have had any appreciable 
effect on the industry. 

iH) Tliev rather strengthened their own laboratories and extended the 
facilities for the intellectual work of their capable men. 

(41 They facilitated the research work by creating a few posts for indus¬ 
trial fellowships. 

(51 Certain institutions— c/Hfrsi educational in nature—were also estab¬ 
lished. 

Necessity is the mother of invention and when much difficulty was felt 
owing to I hi* outbreak of war. a great imnetus was given for local research. 
A number of institutions though inexistence already came forward to 
take up problems and hv tlieir ro-operntion materially helped the advance 
of the industry. "Raw university men were then oT no immediate use to the 
iodnslrv. Perfection can never he attained in a day or a year and still 
there is the widespread cry of low grade oflieicncy. 

The university of Sheffield, Illinois (United States of America), etc., are 
the seats of the muse of the industry. The main function of such institu¬ 
tions has been educational -a regular course of training, though off nnd 
on—certain commercial problems that" come to (hem receive also tlieir 
attention. 

161 Tn those countries the industry has conn* to a. high degree of perfection 
and as is the tendency of the 20(h renhirv. there has been specialization 
everywhere, creating experts of ever*- kind who are available at all times 
to the manufacturer and handle individual eases and problems. 

(71 But here in Tndia. the situation is greatlv different. The manufac¬ 
turer is: somewhat out of touch with the scientific side nnd even the verv 
little svmnuthv he had. Ins waned nwnv owing +n regrettable failures of 
some foreign experts and of some foreign returned studenfs: and therefore 
unless the manufacturers **m1 capitalists are fullv convinced of the scientific 
treatment of problems and the profits gained thereby, they have at present 
rio sympathies with and no inclination to acknowledge the work of a scientific 
and cultured mind. Tlieir xvtcwilhv is therefore to be secured for a noliev 
nf research hv nlnring keforc them results beneficial and paving, with the 
minimum chances of loosing anything. 

(SI How to secure the svmnuthv <»f manufacturers ; x then the next ooes- 
tion for consideration. It *s therefore suggested that a Central Research 
Institute he established. Whatever ifs designation mav he. it must he nf 
help to the commercial body. 

fOi The ouestion of (he personnel of such an institution mav therefore 
ke taken up first. There mav he three suggestions, in the matter: (11 
Foreign experts. (?) T’nivorsitv men. (-'ll T<oca1 technologist. 
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The first suggestion is to import a foreign glass technologist (export, 
Iroiu any university in America or Europe which lias a first class depart¬ 
ment of glass technology. Tn the first place it is almost impossible to get 
a first class foreign export; even the one who is available may not always 
bo sufficiently communicative or skilled in teaching. Again in these days 
of specialization, which expert to import? whether a furnace engineer, 
whether an expert glass technologist, whether an expert in automatic 
machineryi in artistic ware, etc., and to crown all of salesmanship ind 
advertising? As each one of them works co-ordinately with others in foreign 
countries, we have grave doubts as to which expert to bring, it must lie 
admitted that our purse will not permit having all of them. Whether 
any paces expert is aide and can willingly come over here and conscienti¬ 
ously give us training and disclose, the innermost secrets (of success) is a 
doubtful question. For, there are really pressing and intricate problems 
that need better brains in their own countries where there is even now a 
fierce competition and therefore who arc not likely to be easily spared. 
Secondly, the expense of importing such an expert if spared one could be, 
will really be very bard and beyond our means. We are not sure that the 
industry can bear such a heavy burden in its present deplorable state. 
Even accepting the harden, how far the efforts of the experts will be towards 
Indianizalion and improving Indian efficiency, instead of, in the direction 
of exploiting the wealth of this country, to the benefit of his home country 
is also a question of grave consideration. Last but not least, he is handi¬ 
capped in the ignorance of local conditions and accustomed to work as ho 
is in an atmosphere of switch system, lie feels it difficult to adjust his 
methods of work. Besides our dependence upon foreigners continues un¬ 
abated iu fact a sense of diffidence is engendered amongst our workers 
when they are constantly accustomed to follow the lead of the foreign 
expert. We may not lie misunderstood. We do not minimize the utility 
and importance of foreign training and foreign expert. What we wanr, to 
point out is the enormous disequilibrium in the totality of the net gain 
from such a process and the totality of the cost which lias to be paid -and 
has been paid in the past to secure it. This method therefore will not suit us. 

(1.0) Now let us take the second suggestion. Of course science is essential 
for the advance of development of the industry but what, science? Apart 
from, that, the raw scientific man from the university is unable and handi¬ 
capped to realise the real difficulties of the manufacturer. And again even 
in foreign countries, his researches are confined to small scale experiments. 
Therefore a necessity is felt even to them for establishing a semi-commercial 
plant or else the trials will have to be made in (he existing factories. Such 
facilities shall have to be given to a university man if be is to work here 
in any well equipped university laboratory. Tn no parts of the wmrld such 
commercial problems have been tackled and solved commercially in any 
university laboratory. This may be one of the reasons why such depart¬ 
ments in other countries have not been of much direct help t.o the indus¬ 
trialists: for. there arc very few really technical applied problems that are 
handled hv Item the solution of which has been adopted by the manufac¬ 
turer. So this method to our mind, will be very expensive and also in¬ 
effective. 

(11) Now' the third suggestion is to have an Indian glass technologist with 
commercial experience. He is our man who has diagnosed the bacteria 
that are affecting and poisoning the industry and he shall work on neve 
parasites and antitoxins that shall invigorate the industry and achieve a 
tolerably good mark of efficiency. Resides the people who are guiding the 
industry of ether nations are not at all foreigners. Tt. would therefore he 
much more i enefieial to spend the money and the labour which we have 
been spending on getting raw students trained in foreign lands or in 
getting fore! n experts in our land mi our own students here and on our 
own laboratories attached to, either factories nr pioneering public Institutions. 

(121 At the present state in India, we need no educational policy but a 
policy of research. By research we do not mean original theoretical researches 
but they meant the finding out of means and methods of working out and 
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utilising Indian raw materials, by Indian hands and with Indian machinery, 
if possible. This method though it may seem a lengthy one, to persons who 
want quick riches, is in our opinion the soundest one. Here the problem 
is met with and solved in all its aspects and stages. The policy of research 
is to be therefore on the following lines:- Wo need at present nothing now 
but it is not to be presumed that we shall have to copy the existing foreign 
methods; for conditions differ materially. Their systems of mass production 
and our small units arc too characteristic to need mention. The research 
has therefore to he on the lines of adopting foreign methods to suit our 
requirements and conditions of work and larer on, to run such methods on 
an eoonomic scale. This can he gained only from a continuous systematic 
research. 

(13) This again means some pioneering work which cannot be undertaken 
by Government, as it cannot devote full time and energy for it and does 
not receive public sympathy and co-operation nor by private or joint stock 
companies who are always short of funds for carrying out any kind of 
experimental work as they are not getting handsome profits in their business. 
Public bodies are, therefore, in our opinion, best fitted to take this lead. 
The results achieved by such institutions arc ever encouraging. The work 
done so far by the Paisa Fund in tin’s field, may he mentioned for instance. 
Another instance may also be cited here, viz. The Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works, which have been to a great extent the result of 
the labour of original industrial researches of some of the best, disciples 
of Bengal’s veteran scientist.—Dr. P. C. Hay. Government should therefore 
help such pioneering institutions to enable them to achieve better and 
speedy results, by placing at their disposal a suitable monetary grant and 
endowment. 

(14) Tn order to facilitate the work of such public bodies in the matter 
of researches, we suggest also the founding of a small number of research 
fellowships—five in the beginning. These research workers are to work in 
such public institutions and in the laboratory attached thereto under the 
guidance and instructions of the Central Advisory Board as well as the 
staff of this public body. The necessity of having such a Board is, that 
it may net as a linking body between the research scholars on the one 
hand and the manufacturers on the other. Difficulty is oftentimes felt by 
the manufacturer in expressing his problems in scientific terms,and the 
research scholar needs often the guidance so that his results may be of 
material use to the industrialists. Tf such a (ward is formed of able and 
experienced persons and supplied with sufficient funds, it can decide what 
researches must be tried to economise the cost, and utilize the waste and 
then offer the problems to young intelligent students for tugging with, 
who may receive fellowships while they' are doing research and prizes on 
the right solution. Thus the factories would begin to watch their processes 
very minutely and an ambition for research would he created in the educated 
classes who would gradually come forward to enlist themselves in industries. 
So the function of such an Advisory Board will be to act ns the via media 
and to control, regulate and translate the work of the scholar. 

(13) Apprentices get the best, training in the factories and workshops, 
if we do not mind what time they spend for it. There is generally nobody 
in the factory to explain to the apprentice in a consistent and right wav 
the different processes and their technique. TTe is to gather from his own 
experience in tile course of time yhich means haphazard knowledge at a 
great loss of time, which disadvantages we expect to be removed by arrang¬ 
ing short courses for workers in snob a pioneering institution as well as 
bv publishing bulletins in their own language so that, they ran read those 
and improve their own knowledge. Such a kind of work shall have to be 
done by' this Advisory Board. 

(16) The constitution of the Board is as follows:—One Director, five Mem¬ 
bers and Director of Industries, Bombay, er-offirin. Tn all seven members. 
The Director is a full-time one and has office at a central place like Bombay 
which is the greatest industrial and commercial center nr near about 
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Bombay with the necessary office stall'. Ho will be in dose touch with the 
market conditions also and may he. expected to issue bulletins olf and on, 
and latter on, can arrange short courses lor workers. He shall be an Indian 
glass technologist with good commercial experience and has done some research 
work. His services may also he made available to desirous manufacturers 
for any service at a nominal fee. 

(17) These researches will not he sufficient if they are solely conducted in 
laboratories attached to any university. Hence arises the necessity of locating 
the Board near a semi-commercial factory where business interests do not dash 
or having a factory attached to the Board itself. Such an organization is 
absolutely necessary if the full returns are to he expected. 

(IS) Of the live members of the Board, two shall he chosen from amongst 
the glass manufacturers, one from the pioneering institution, one a chemist, 
and one, an engineer. 

(19) The hod}’ shall he consultive and advisory. Lt shall meet once in a 
month at different places as shall be fixed up. The' Director with the consent 
of the Board, shall arrange to regulate tlio works of the research workers. He 
shall set problems, supervise their work and give them due instructions. 

( 20 ) The beginning is therefore to be made though in a small way; and 
in accordance with the needs and the altered conditions, expansion may 
later on be affected. 

(21) The expenses of running such a scheme according to our estimate 
conic to a recurring amount of two lakhs of rupees, roughly per year, in 
addition to any investments on apparatus, machinery, etc., etc. 

022) The whole cost of running such an organization may easily he met 
by the Government by raising the existing import, duties, as demanded by 
the glass manufacturers and handing over part of the increased revenues to 
this new Board. 
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THE PAISA FUND GLASS WORKS. 


R— Oral. 

Evidence of Mr. R. D. CHANDORKAR, recorded at Bombay, on 
Monday, the 18th January, 1932. 

President. —Mr. Chandorkar. you represent the Paisa Fund Glass Works? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Yes. 

President. —.1 understand from your note that the Paisa Fund Glass 
Works are controlled and maintained by the Paisa Fund? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Yes, and the Paisa Fund is a fund which has been 
registered under Act XXI of 1.860. 

President. —That is under the. Charitable and Religious Endowments Act? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Yes. 

President. Therefore you arc definitely not a profit earning body? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —That is perfectly right.. 

President. —Your works should he regarded rather in the nature of an 
industrial educational institution ? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Yes. 

President. —The expenditure that, you give in your replies as incurred 
at the works from year to year is expenditure which includes not merely 
your commitments on purely commercial matters but also expenditure in¬ 
curred on such things as training of workers. Therefore, if we are trying to 
consider what the costs of a purely commercial factory would he, you will 
admit that your costs would not he exactly a suitable basis? 

Mr. Chandorkar.— Quite so. 

President. —Therefore T propose this afternoon to confine my questions 
to the problem of training and research generally, in regard to the glass 
industry in India, which is your main job. 

Mr. Chandorkar. —For the present we are dealing in hollow ware, that 
is to sa.y, tackling the problem of hollow ware. I will make this point clear 
by saying that we are for the time being solely devoting our energies to 
the manufacture of chimneys, globes and jars, 1 also mean illuminating ware 
too. 

President. —Your works so far has been confined to hollow ware? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Yes, for the present. 

President.. —T)o you make any pressed ware? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Very little. 

President. —Tt is hollow ware done by mouth blowing? 

Mr. Chandorkar.—X es. 

President. —Personally where did you get your training? 

Mr. Chandorkar. -In the Paisa Fund Glass Works itself. 

President. —How long have yon been connected with the works at Tale- 
gaon ? 

Mr. Chandorkar—Since 1915. Before this I was there as an apprentice 
for three years in the beginning: after completing that course I had a 
desire to go to Germany hut, on account of financial difficulties and the 
outbreak of war, my parents did not allow me to go outside India, so I 
went round from one place to another visiting almost, all the Indian glass 
factories that were in existence then and saw personally the various places 
where the raw materials suitable for the glass industry could be found. 
After spending about three years in this way T bad a mind to pack myself 
off for Germany. But in the meanwhile the war broke out and I was im¬ 
mediately called to Talegaon. 
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President.- —Although you have been at Xalegaon practically all the time, 
you have a fairly close acquaintance with the conditions of the glass industry 
throughout India? 

Mr. Chandorkar.-—1 think so. 

President. ou speak of a school which the institution started in 1908. 
Is that school still in existence? 

Mr. Chandorkar .—Not exactly in the form in which we consider other 
schools. 

President .—But actually when you started this in 1908 in what form 
exactly was it started? 

Mr. Chandoi km — There were some Japanese blowers, they were to show 
the practical methods and the theoretical side was in the hands of Prof. 
Ivarandikur. He used to teach the elementary principles of chemistry, 
physics and geology and afterwards when the students had sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced, physical chemistry, glass technology and further details of heat 
measurement and fuel technology were taught. 

President .—When the school was started nr 1908 it was started not 
merely with the object of giving practical training to the pupils in the 
school but was also with ihe object of giving a certain elementary training 
in the scientific aspect of the glass industry? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Yes, quite so. 

President. —What kind of previous equipment did these students have, 
who were admitted into the institution? 

Mr. Chandorkar. -Up to the matriculation standard. 

President. —And the theoretical and practical training together covered 
a period of three years? 

Mr. Oha ndorkar. —Yes. 

President.— How many pupils then were you in a position to admit 
every year ? 

Mr. Chandorkar .—During the whole period of those three years wc ad¬ 
mitted J(i students. 

President.— Roughly about fivo pupils every year? 

Mr. Chandorkar .—Y'es. * 

President.--'She school in existence now is run ou precisely the same 
lines ? 

Mr. Chandorkar .—The school has changed to a certain extent. Because 
soon alter the school started, the political- movement had taken a different 
turn and the members ol the managing committee decided to hand over 
tlm institution for a time to a man who could conduct the whole business 
on business linos. Mr. Islnvardas Vershnei who is now the Managing 
Agent of the United Provinces Glass Works Limited, Bahjoi, took over the 
whole factory on lease for about five years in 1910. 

President. —When lie took it over in 1910 did he run it purely as a com¬ 
mercial concern or did he use it partly as a training institution ? 

Mr. Chandorkar.— Purely as a commercial proposition, but the condition 
insisted was that he must teach the students who were admitted in 1909. 

President .—lie gave them practical training? 

Mr. Chandorkar .—Yes. 

President.--Bat there was no attempt to teach them the theory of glass- 
making? 

Mr. Chandorkar .—Prof. Karandikar was still there to teach them the 
theoretical side of the industry. Then the whole'aspect was changed because 
the committee thought that the training that was being given to the 
students was unsatisfactory, the main object of starting this institution 
being to train our top men, skilled labour and so on, and according to their 
views that object was not being safeguarded and therefore they asked 
Mr. Varshnei to go elsewhere and Mr. Varshnei had in the meantime made 
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arrangements with the Proprietor of the Ambala Glass "Works, known as 
the Upper Tndia Glass Works. 

President. — fn 1915 the works were put back to the original basis, that 
is to say very largely as a centre for practical anti theoretical training and 
it has continued to this day on that basis? 

Mr. t 'handorkar. —You arc right. 

President.-—Yon admit five pupils every year? 

Mr. *lutndnrknr. —-Not every year. For two years, we could not take 
any apprentices. 

President. —What is the present position? ITow many students are you 
able to admit every year now? 

Mr. (‘handnrknr. —Three. We have changed our old plan in respect of 
admitting apprentices. Now we are only admitting graduate- in science. 

President. —Who is in charge of the theoretical section of the school? 

Mr. Cliandorknr. —We don’t regularly teach them in theory. What wo 
do is this: we give them certain portions to read and then explain those 
portions to them, so there is no regular class for theoretical training now. 

President. —Are these graduate apprentices expected to do the work of 
ordinary apprentices? 

Mr. Cliandorknr.- -Yes. 

President ,.—How many hours do they work? 

Mr. Chnndorkar. —Eight hours. 

President. —I suppose you start them lirsl on the less difficult processes 
and then take them to the more difficult processes? 

Mr. Clin ndorkar. —There is a general feeling amongst so-called gradu- 
tes not to worry with the physical manual work, so in order to give them 
an idea of the work they will be called upon to do in file future, we do the 
work ourselves in the beginning along with them for at least a month, so 
that the dislike for work gradually disappears. We do the work our¬ 
selves side by side with them so that'they may not think that it is beneath 
their dignity to work like that. Of course they generally do not like doing 
this work in the beginning. 

President.— -YVliat exactly is the sort of prospect which is open to a 
graduate pupil whom you have trained? 

Mr. Chnndorkar.- ft they can lind capitalists, they can start independent 
works in different parts of India. 

Presidenl.— How many graduate apprentices have you now? 

Mr. Cliandorknr.- -Only one at present. One of our pupils is in charge 
of a glass factory in Gondia in the Central Provinces. 

President.— Would a graduate who has undergone a three years’ course 
in your works (jc prepared to accept a subordinate job in any of the oxisting 
glass works? 

Mr. Chundorkar.— \ don’t think there would he any objection. 

President .- What sort of remuneration would he accept? I gather from 
representations that wc received from glues works all over the country that 
a skilled glass manufacturer cannot expect to get more than, say, Rs. 50 a 
month and a person who is not. sufficiently skilled would have to start on 
something lower than that. Supposing a graduate who has completed his 
three years course from your institution is offered 11s. 50 to. start with, 
would he accept a job in a glass works? 

Mr. Cliandorknr. —He would like to work on a different basis. JTo would 
not insist oil any payment,' in the beginning; be would work either on a * 

contract basis or ho would enter into some definite undcrsta.uding regarding 
the remuneration he would be entitled to on proving himself to ho suffici¬ 
ently capable of ably managing the works, within a certain period. Unless 
he satisfied the management i suppose he would not ask for any remunera¬ 
tion. 
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Vresident .—If we were looking at the question from the point of view 
of supplying trained workers lor the existing glass factories in India, would 
it he more useful for your works to admit School Final Certificate Hoys and 
give them a grounding in theory and practice or do you think it. more 
useful to admit graduates? 

Mr. (,'hnndorkar .—We shall have to make certain compartments—men 
capable of controlling the purely technical side and those who would be able 
to attend (o the mechanical side. After all this is a too technical line and 
those students who have sufficient grounding in science would be in a better 
position to manage the technical and chemical side while the others the 
mechanical side of the glass industry. 

President .—The difficulty that occurs to me is this. Suppose the more 
important glass works in India, for example, the Naini Glass Works and 
Bahjui Glass Works wanted to train workers for their own purpose, would 
it not be, from their point of view, better to admit apprentices into their 
works and give training themselves rather than in an institution like 
yours? 

Mr. C.handorlar. Actually they are doing that for the present; they 
are training their own men. 

President. What precisely is Ihe scope that the Tmlian Glass Industry 
offers to an institution like yours? 

Mr. Chandorlar .—There are various items which are not tackled by every 
glass works. For example the question of scientific glassware is a problem. 
Nobody has seriously devoted his attention to this line, ff T am not wrong, 
my memory tells mo that the imports of scientific glassware run to the 
extent of id lakhs. 

President. —What kind of staff have yon at Talegaon? What is the 
scientific equipment of your staff who are concerned with theoretical train 
mg? 

Mr. Chandorl-ar .—They have all undergone the courses in glass techno¬ 
logy, geology, physics and chemistry, hut they have not got any university 
degrees. 

President. —You mean the people who teach the. theory? 

Mr. Ohandorkar. —Yes, besides they have a thorough understanding of 
the sciences in theory. They are given education by Professor Karandikar. 
They have not received their technical education in any University college. 
Whatever theory is taught in schools and colleges is to be applied in the 
practical work and the application of the. theoretical principles is ralher 
difficult. Only the experienced man who lias studied that problem very 
carefully can apply those principles. 

President. —T want to raise that point later oil. In Ihe meantime I 
want to know this. Do you pay any stipends to your pupils? 

Mr. Chmithirknr. —Yes. Formerly we used to pay, but afterwards we 
found that the students or apprentices used to run away or they were 
seduced by other glass factories. So whatever expenses we. incurred were 
wasted. 

Mr. Hoag - You got. no return? 

Mr. Chcmdorkar. —No. We had to change this system afterwards. We 
introduced the new system and that was, they had to maintain themselves 
for the first 15 months. 

President. —For the first, 15 months they had to maintain themselves? 

Mr. Chandorh.it.■ Yes. Afterwards they were paid from the factory. 

President. —What were they paid? 

Mr. Chand.orkar .—About Rs. 20 a month. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you provide boarding for themP 

Mr. Chondorkar. Tile hoarding house is there. Wo have specially kept 
a cook. They have got residential quarters. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Free of charge? 
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Mr. Chandorkar. Yes. 

Mr. Hahirntoola. —But they have got to provide their own food P 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Yes. 

President. —Out of this Rs. 20? 

Mr. Chandorkar.—Yes. 

President. —Do you get any Government grant? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —lip till now we have not received any grant. 

I'resideat. —It has been suggested to us by various manufacturers that it 
would probably be a good tiling for the glass industry in India if there could 
be organised a central institution for research and for training workers. 
What is your opinion about it? Is there a need for a well equipped 
central institution for research? 

Mr. Chandorkar. That will depend upon the amount that could be 
spent on that institution. 

President. —Listening to the evidence of manufacturers front various 
parts ol India, it occurred to me that there were various questions con¬ 
nected such as the composition of materials, tiie provision of the right kinds 
of apparatus, the relation between the materials and the apparatus used, 
etc., in regard to which Indian manufacturers at present are depending 
entirely on what I may call empirical knowledge, knowledge which they have 
gained hy their own experience. Now ii we have some institution which is 
charged with the duty of co-ordinating the work done in the way ol experi¬ 
ments hy the various factories and at the same time carry on research with 
proper equipment and under the best kind ol supervision, there is a good 
deal in the way of the proper selection of materials, apparatus and so on 
which the industry could learn, is’nt there? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —T think in that ease our institution will serve the 
best purpose, because we have got a very good experience of this industry. 
Secondly we have a very go<xf library which the members ol the lariif 
Board have personally seen, we have almost all the up-to-date hooks on 
glass technology, pottery, fuels, etc. 

President. —1 will come to the question of the location later on. For 
the present 1 am concerned with the general problem. There is need in the 
conditions of the glass industry at present lor a well equipped central 
organisation? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —No doubt there is. 

President-. —What exactly are the functions which you will propose for 
a central institution of the kind? I will give you my ideas which are purely 
tentative. First there is the important question of carrying on research 
in materials, apparatus and various other matters connected with the glass 
industrv. That is one thing. Another thing would be this. After all it. is 
very difficult for us to find funds for starting central institutions of this 
kind in different parts of India, As you say, a central institution of that 
kind, if it is to be of any use, must be very well equipped. 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Cortainly. 

President.— Therefore from the point of view of economy it may probably 
bo better to concentrate your resources in one place. In that case it would 
be necessary for you to provide for visits of the staff or tlio central insti¬ 
tution to factories in different parts of the country. For example assuming 
the institution was in Bombay, supposing a factory in Calcutta which had 
just located a sand deposit near their works wanted to know all about 
the mechanical and chemical composition of" that sand, they would send it 
for analysis here. After all you can analyse only the samples and you 
want somebody to go and inspect, the actual deposit and advise the factory. 
Various problems of that kind may arise. Tt would therefore he necessary 
to' provide besides laboratory and research staff, a sufficient number of staff 
in tlio institution to be able in this personal way to got into touch with 
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tho factories located in different parts of India. Don’t you think it is 
necessary ? 

Mr. Chandorkar. -Yes, it is necessary. 

President.-—And tho third point is that you have got to provide some 
kind of training for actual glass workers. 

Mr. Chandorkar. That is also quite essential. 

President. As far as T can understand, speaking subject to correction, 
if you are going to protect the Indian glass industry, then you need to train 
up two classes of workers; first, those who want to take up subordinate 
technical work, and secondly the sort of men who would be able to under¬ 
take superior technical and managerial work in the factory. Therefore there 
is room for training superior workers and there is room for training inferior 
classes of workers. Both these should he aimed at. 

Mr. (Uiandorkar. —Yes. 

President. As far as research is concerned, what is your personal opinion 
of the sort of staff that would be required for first class research work? 
After all if research work is to be of any use, it must be first class 
research, 

Mr. Chandorkar .—You mean pure research? 

President .—f will tell you the kind of question that I leave in mind. 
There is a factory which has been doing its work so far by hand process. 
All the manipulation is done by hand. They are at present thinking of 
providing themselves with automatic machinery. It has got to be deter¬ 
mined whether tho particular kind of automatic machinery that they have 
in view would be suitable under Indian conditions. It has got to be deter¬ 
mined further whether tho kind of glass composition which would have 
sufficed for hand processes would be equally suitable for working by 
machinery. When questions of that kind arise, it is necessary that there 
must be somebody who would he able, as the result of research work on the 
problem, to give the manufacturer liis considered opinion based on experi¬ 
mental work. 

Mr. Chandorkar. —-Yes, it is essential. 

President .—If you want to provide a really satisfactory kind of research 
stall who would tackle work c»l that kind, what personally is your idea? 
Where can we get the stall? 

Mr. Chandorkar .—This is rather a complex question. 

President .— 1 admit it is a complex question, but T should like your 
opinion on it. 

Mr. Chandorkar .—In the first place I will explain a. little bit. ns regards 
the efficiency of the machinery. I don’t think you will have any objection 
if ( do. Supposing you have a technical man who doesn’t understand the 
practical side- of it or of the conditions that prevail in different parts of 
the world, he will not be in a position to state authoritatively whether this 
particular process will be effective or economical or not, su that the man 
will have to undergo a certain amount of training in the beginning under 
an experienced man. f shall just explain this to you. Unfortunately I 
haven’t got that bulletin now with me. 

President .—It would be enough if you give me a. general idea. 

Mr. Chandorkar .—Ilere is a journal of the ceramic industry which prac¬ 
tically deals in all technical subjects on ceramic industries. Here the 
writer of the article has compared the efficiency of hand labour with that of 
machine labour. You will admit, that the wages in America are hicrh and 
the efficiency obtained there with the machine work works up to in 
chimney-ware, only 42 per cent. That means two-filths. Tn that case if a 
man, without any consideration from the business point of view, advises a 
manufacturer to go in for machine work, it will not be paying in India 
because in India tho wages for skilled labour are too low. That is not the 
case in America. On the other side we shall have to consider tho deprecia- 
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tion and other repairing charges. Because it is paying in one country, it 
is not necessarily true that it will he paying in India. 

President .—That is precisely the sort of question that will have to he 
considered. That is to say although in the abstract it is possible, to put. 
forward a strong case for the .substitution of machinery, actually in the 
conditions ol the country taking the rate of wages into account, it. may be 
that machinery may not prove economical or so suitable as hand process. 
That is just the type of question on which Indian manufacturers would 
require considered advice. 1 will try to put my question in a different form 
so as to make it a little less complex. There are three types of men that 
1 can think of who can he entrusted with the sort of work wo are con¬ 
sidering. At present in various Universities in Tndia you have on the whole 
first class scientific men, men who have been trained in general science^, 
first class chemists, first class physicists and first class engineers. Sup¬ 
posing in connection with the scientific departments of one of the leading 
Universities in Tndia we, organised a section whose uiuctiou would he to do 
research on the scientific problems connected with glass manufacture, the 
chemistry man would do the chemistry part of it, the physics man the 
physics part, of it and flic engineering man the engineering part of it. 
Supposing problems were divided up in that way and research organised on 
those lines, probably under certain conditions you might he able, to get 
fairly satisfactory results. That is one way of doing it. Another way of 
doing it is to secure a glass technologist. We could gel a man who has 
been trained in glass technology who has established his reputation as a 
research worker. We can pul him in charge of it instead ol dividing the 
work between various men. You get a man who combines all the knowledge, 
required for the technical problems connected with glass. The third way ol 
doing it is to get a man who has not merely had training and experience 
in glass technology, hut who adds bo it experience of running a- commer¬ 
cial glass works. That is to say he knows not merely the scientific, but also 
the commercial and industrial part of manufacturing glass. These arc the 
three ways in which one can do if. I take it from what you have said. 

Mr. ('Iiandohnr. By the way 1 will just- help yon. 

President .—Let me finish. As far as l can understand the problem, 
these are the three ways in which we can organise the research. As you 
look at it, which of these three do you prefer? 

Mr. (‘handnrkar .—The thing is this. There are various problems con¬ 
nected with the glass industry and only a theoretical man will not be able 
to give much guidance to the practical people—J mean the business people, 
for example there is a very knotty problem of furnace in the glass industry. 
Even in the so-called highly developed civilised countries, the efficiency of 
the furnace has not exceeded 10 per cent. That is indeed a very knotty 
problem. Even the so-called highly technical people, though they are work¬ 
ing at the problem day and night, arc still unable to find out a suitable 
way of improving the efficiency ol I he furnace. In this connection .1 will 
just read out to you an extract from the “ Pottery Gazette ol 1st 
December, 1931, From a.u article on “The Future of Glass Melting” by 
E. Meigh, M.R.E, M..Sc. :— 


1 TTIF, FUTURE OF GLASS MELTING. 


By E. Mkic.ii, At.Sc. 

Presidential Address In the Society rtf Class Technology. 

******* 

The Responsibility of Science.-—ft was of significance to them as members 
of a scientific society In observe that in many quarters the responsibility 
for the present world industrial disorders was being laid at llie door of 
science. Even eminent philosophers were ascribing to physical science the 
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causo of the chaos. In face of such indictments of science, and admitting 
the serious nature of the present difficulties and complications, one could 
not be surprised if a glass manufacturer hesitated to incur the expense of 
scientific assistance and of costly research. At best, if successful in reducing 
manufacturing costs, the saving was immediately absorbed by the cutting 
of selling prices to keep pace with the furious competition which was said 
to he the result of over production and an unsheltered home market. Yet 
one would go so far as to assert that every step to progress which physical 
science might make in the near future could only add to our dangers and 
complexities. As Prof. William JVlcDougall said, when recently lecturing 
before the University of Manchester: ‘The remedy for science is more 
science; more knowledge systematically organised; but what sort n( science?' 

i annpc.tUion.- -One had to admit that the present conditions of 
the glass industry were far from happy and whilst recognising the depth 
of feeling at the hack of the lnmentaLions that were heard, there did 
seem to be some justice in the claim that here was an industry which, in 
spite of the remarkable achievements of the British glass technologists 
during the past fifteen years— achievements which had increased efficiency 
and reduced manufacturing costs substantially was unable to hold its own 
in an unprotected home market serving as a dumping ground for foreign 
competitors, fortified by low wages, subsidised by Governmental support, and 
protected by high tariff walls.” 

President .— I don’t understand the language of scientists, but as far as 
I can make out his point is that unless research work in glass technology 
is undertaken along with a suitable system of assistance for the industry 
there would he no results achieved. That is a proposition which for the 
time being 1 don’t want to question, hut assuming adequate protection is 
going to be granted to (lie Indian glass industry I want your opinion as 
to the lines on which the speediest results could he achieved? 

Mr. Chmidm I,nr.- Tf speediest results are to he achieved, the Indian 
industries must be guarded at any cost. So, if at all you are going to have 
such an institution, the top man must be an Indian. 

P reside n t.- -Leave the question of personnel alone. The real point, that 
1 am now considering is: suppose we are able, to organise an institution 
for research— and you agree that there is need for iL— do von want in charge 
of that institution a mail who has a general scientific equipment or a man 
who has heen 1 rained iu glass technology or a man who knows both the 
technological and the commercial sides of glass manufacture? 

Mr. ( 'hendorlur. — He must be a man who has had a good experience of 
glass manufacture and a good grounding iu science, physical as well as 
chemical. The cheapest method would in my opinion he that those who are 
already in the line in India should form a group oi consulting or advisory 
Board. 

President .— I am coming to that point Infer on. At present 1 am 
giv ing you three alternatives. The ideal choice would be if you could get a 
man who ha.s had both technological and commercial experience. 

Mr. Chn vdorkar.- With Indian experience. 

President — Assume for the time being that he has actual experience of 
Indian conditions, he would he more expensive than a person who has been 
trained in glass technology only and who has had no experience of actual 
working of a glass factory. It would ho still more, expensive than getting 
work of this kind done in a University Laboratory which is already in 
existence. The third method would be the least expensive. The second 
would he more expensive than the third and less expensive than the first. 
What t ward to know is; could we get fairly satisfactory results by adopt¬ 
ing the last and the least expensive method or do you absolutely rule that 
out? 

Mr. Chnndorlar .— 1 should like to think over this problem a little bit 
seriously before expressing any opinion on it. 
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President.--Y ou need not commit yourself to anything. 

Mr. Chandorkar.- -if you have no objection, J shall give you my views 
more explicitly to-morrow because 1 want to think over the problem. 

President. —You would like to think it overt 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Yes, il you have no objection. 

President.— Then you would seud your answer in writing:' 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Yes, I shall do so, or 1 may come personally and see 
you to-morrow. 

President.—It is the Hoard as such that wants to know. My personal 
views do not matter much. It is much better, in that case, lor you to send 
it in the form of a considered note. Make it as full as you can. 

Mr. Chandorkar .—Yes, ! will do so. 

President .—1 have given you what .1 personally consider to be the func¬ 
tions of the Institute or itesearch and i have also told you the sort of stall' 
that you might provide anti considering both ciliciuncy and cost, 1 want 
you to suggest a scheme which on the whole you consider the most suitable 
nuder present conditions in this country ? 

Mr. Chun dor bar. —Yes, I will. 

President. —There is another question to which 1 want to invite your 
attention. A problem wc have been faced with iu the course of our 
examination ot Indian manufacturers is that practically in eicry market in 
India, fudian goods fetch lower prices limn imported goods. 1 don’t think 
that there is any exception. 

ilr. Chnntlorkar. —No. 

President. —Indian goods which are quite as good in point ol quality 
and appearance as imported goods fetch lower prices for the reason that 
Indian goods generally rightly or wrongly have the reputation of being 
inferior goods. 'That obviously is a factor which would seriously hamper 
the industry. There are various reasons why Indian goods letch u lower 
price. One is the general feeling iu this country in every industry that if an 
article is locally made, it is interior. There is another reason, in certain 
lines of glassware, the Indian manufacturer, without knowing precisely the 
extent of the market there is in the country, tries to compete in an unfair 
way with his own neighbour. Although there is a sufficient market in the 
country for the production of all the glass factories lie proceeds to undercut 
his neighbour, ft is necessary, il protection is going to be granted, that 
tins sort of practice ought to cease. Otherwise you might levy a duty of 
200 per cent, and yet the Indian manufacturers would not get a peuny worth 
of benefit out of it. Now, supposing you bail a central institution lor 
research, could you, by suitable organisation, use that as rho nucleus for 
an Association of Indian Glass Manufacturers with the idea ol raising up 
standards, imparting correct commercial information regarding the extent 
of markets and various matters of that kind!' At first if may be necessary 
to recommend that Government should help with Hinds, organisation and 
so on. But ultimately if the Indian industry is to reap the full benelit, it 
is necessary that this must be an institution organised and controlled by the 
industry itself. Now is there any way in which you can get this central 
institution of research tot develop sooner or later—into a really effective 
Association of Indian Glass Manufacturers? Do you follow my point? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Yes. 

President. —Have you ideas on that question? 

Mr. Chandorkar.—I have no idea about that for the present. 

President. —Do you think that it is very important? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —No doubt it is very important, but the thing is 
this. When there is such an unfair competition, the question that 
naturally arises is how to prevent if? 

President.. —You mean unfair competition from the importers? 
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Mr. Chandorhar. —From the importers as well as from local manufac¬ 
turers. Why should there he such an unfair competition in the country 
itself? There might he various reasons for .that. One of the reasons to my 
mind is that the quality of the goods turned out by certain manufacturers 
is not up to the standard of other manufacturers. For the newcomer in 
the field there is no protection. The experienced factories have got long 
standing connections in the market. They have established their reputation. 
Under such circumstances, the newcomer has to undersell his goods, though 
not at a loss, yet at a lesser price in competition with his other experienced 
Indian manufacturers. ITe has to do so heeausc he is not in a position to 
secure the same price as others. 

President .—-Why should ho undercut? There is market for everybody. 

Mr. Chandorhar. —The difficulty is about quality. If the quality is not 
the same, naturally the merchants refuse to pay the same price. 

President.—T.et me understand the point. There are some Indian manu¬ 
facturers who produce quality goods. There are other manufacturers — 
inexperienced manufacturers--who produce low quality goods. Now the low 
quality goods find their way into the market and the dealer in goods nr the 
consumer of goods says “ This is Indian glass and is so bad ”, That 
reputation affects the whole field of Indian manufacturers. Now we have 
to stop that. I will tell you one way of doing that. Tf tlipro is a central 
institution which is in a position to test the. quality of goods and tile goods 
bear the mark of a guarantee provided by the central institution, thou 
straightaway the Indian goods classify themselves into two groups. One 
is tested and guaranteed Indian goods and the other untested. The consumer 
is able to say “These arc Indian goods, hut they are not guaranteed Indian 
goods ” and thus the really progressive manufacturer will have his interests 
safe-guarded. Am T right? 

Mr. Ohandorkar .—You are perfectly right in theory. J shall put before 
you the other side of the manufacturer who is working at present. Tile 
present financial position of the consumer has gone from had to worse so 
much so that lie prefers to huv a cheap article. Tie does not want to buy 
a good article at a higher price. His natural inclination is to go in for u 
cheap article because lie has not got sufficient money to buy the better article. 
The tendency of the manufacturer is therefore to sell whatever he has 
turned out. 

President. —The Indian consumers are of two classes. There is a fairly 
considerable body of Indian consumers who want quality goods. There is 
also a large body of Indian consumers who want cheap goods. Now the 
progressive manufacturer can make quality goods and have them tested for 
the sake of the superior consumers, and lie can make untested goods for 
the sake of the bulk of the market. There is nothing to prevent him from 
doing that. 

Mr. Chandorhar.— It will decidedly help the Indian manufacturer in 
getting a higher price hut the present difficulty of the manufacturer is 
this. T am just putting before you the practical side of the question. The 
manufacturer has not got sufficient- funds with him. The manufacturer is 
always handicapped for want of funds. As soon as he manufactures, ho 
wants to dispose, of his goods. Ho wants quick return for his manufactured 
goods. 

President .—Supposing we give them adequate protection, don’t you think 
that it is very important that the Indian industry should survive this 
reputation which hampers it in competition with foreign goods? 

Mr. Chandorhar. —Along with that we should educate our people. 

President That is a very big problem, to educate 350 millions. 

Mr. Chandorhar. —Unless we do that educative work, it is not possible to 
get better price even by testing the articles as you suggest. Even in a 
highly civilised country. 
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President. —Can you suggest some method by which an Association for 
the purpose of improving standards in the Glass industry can be brought 
into existence in connection with a central organisation of research? 

lift Chandorhar. —That is one of the ways. 

President .—-How exactly would you bring it about. ? 

AG. Chandorhar. —That will depend upon the people who represent the 
Association. They must he in a position to give something in return to 
the manufacturer. They must be able to show them the proper way. Simply 
b,v testing the manufacturers’ goods, their real difficulties will not be solved. 

President .—Tf it is suggested that this central institution, even though 
in the first instance it is started with Government funds and the maun 
facturer hears no responsibility for it. should he very closely associated with 
a representative hody of Indian manufacturers, that would he to the point? 

Mr. Chandorhar .—Quite so. Such an Association or Institution will 
go to improve the condition of the manufacturer. Tf he gets a better price 
for his articles, it will surely help him. 

President. —You are not going to save the Indian industry simply by 
improving the technical side of it, because the commercial side to my 
mind is equally important. 

Mr. Chandorhar .—Certainly. 

President.- —Tf you are going to have a central organization, that central 
organisation, either by itself or in conjunction with some other body, must, 
be able fco look after both the commercial and technical parts of it. 

Mr. Chuntlorhnr .—I think shell an institution will surely he of help to 
the industry. 

President. —And without it the Indian industry may not he able to 
maintain its progress? 

Mr. Chandorhar.— Exactly. Those who are now in the field will surely 
try t.o help the industry; they will do their utmost, hut if the Government 
or some oilier institution come forward, it will decidedly add to the 
henefif of the Glass industry. 

President .—Have you any suggestions about the location of such an 
institution? 

Mr. Chandorhar .—Naturally I would recommend my own place! 

President. —Apart from personal association? 

• Mr. Chandorhar. —It will take some time before T can commit myself to 
a particular place. 

Mr. Ttahimioola. —Air. Cliandorkar. von said yon visited some of the 
factories that, were in existence in 1900? 

Mr. Chandorhar .—After 1909. 

Mr. Ttahimioola.— Were they all the factories which are in existence at 
present? 

Mr. Piuindorlcar. —Some of them. 

Mr. Jtahimtooia.. —What is your opinion about the glass they turn out? 

Mr. Chandorhar. —In some of the glass works they are turning out very 
good glass, e.fi., at Ogalewadi and at Balawali. 

Mr. Rahim Ionia .—How do you compare their glassware as to the quality 
with imported glassware? 

Mr. Chandorhar .—They stand fairly well. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola .—Tn spite of the fact that according to you the quality 
is about equal, they don’t fetch the same price? 

Mr. Chandorhar .—That is correct. 

Mr. Rahimtnnia. —T have been studying this question and I find that the 
question of Indian goods, though of the same quality getting a lower price 
is entirely due to the dealers’ manipulation. 
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Mr. Chandorkar. —Yes, to a certain degree. 

Mr. Rahhnloula.- — Because the dealers can get better profits on imported 
goods whose qualities are unknown, than on Indian made articles. Therefore 
it is difficult for any association however good its intentions may be to remedy 
this defect. 

Mr. Chandorkar. —In that case what will happen is this. The buying 
public arc under that supposition at present, because they have no person:U 
knowledge of the quality: they are under the impression that whatever 
is turned out. in India is not good, because they always think or are made 
to think that: whatever is made in foreign countries is excellent. 

Mr. Ituhimtoiiln.- —Take a purchaser who goes into the market, to buy 
the Indian stuff; lie says to himself though the quality is equally good, the 
Tndian made article which bears no customs duty, ought to lie cheaper than 
the imported article. 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Theoretically it is correct. The poor man who does 
not understand the technique of the industry might he persuaded by 
propaganda to buy the Indian article. 

Mr. liuhimtooln. —T am talking of the impression of a purchaser without 
persuasion or propaganda. An ordinary man goes to purchase an article 
and if he is told that a certain article is made in India which is equal in 
quality to the imported article, naturally he must think that the cost 
ought to be cheaper in his own country so that inspite of the quality of 
the/ two being equal it will not be possible to obtain the price ns the 
imported article and no amount of education will he able to get rid of that 
impression. 

Mr. (-haiidorknr. —T quite agree with you in this respect hut f have got 
another matter to put before you. There are certain lines which are not in 
general use by the ordinary people. Supposing we manufacture scientific 
ware. People generally don’t buy such things. There the man in the 
laboratory is under the impression that Indian goods are inferior and un¬ 
less he is shown by actual test that his impression is wrong, lie won’t buy 
Tndian goods. 

Mr. Rnh.imioohi. —A man who buy scientific instruments is supposed to 
know what lie is to buy. 

Mr. Chandorkar .—T have got different experience in this matter. 

Mr. Rahimtooln .—A man with hotter scientific knowledge knows better 
than the ordinary man in the street who is buying a chimney or a glass 
jar. The ordinary man naturally exports to get. a cheaper article; therefore, 
leaving aside educated people who buy scientific articles or things of flint, 
sort which are very little compared with the total number of articles pio- 
dneed in Tndia. T entirely agree with yon that there may he something 
in what you say. hut these educated people are so Tow in number that they 
can take care of themselves. T am telling you of (he defects which no 
amount of propaganda, can get rid of. * 

Mr. Chandorkar .—Such a sort of institution will certainly improve flic 
understanding of the ordinary man in the street. 

Mr. Bahiinfoola. —Tt. may help him hut it won’t induce him to pay 
more for your products. You gave the Chairman to understand that you 
are in favour of a central institution provided that the top man w'as an 
Indian. Can you tell me whether Indians with the requisite qualification 
are available at present in Tndia? 

Mr. ('handorkar .—Yes they are. 

Mr. Jiahi intinda. — With what experience? , 

Mr. Chandorkar .—With Tndian ns well as foreign experience. 

Mr. Jinhimtnnla .—Men who will he able to take charge of a research 
institute in India? 

Mr. Chavdnrknr. —Yes. 

Mr. Tiahimtooia. —What- work are they at present engaged in? 
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Mr. Chandorkar. —T would not like t.o go into these details at present, 
but if tho mutter develops, then I can go into these tilings. You can take 
it from mo that the men 1 have in view have full aptitude for theoretical as 
well as practical work. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Who have done research work in India under Indian 
conditions ? 

Mr. Chandorhar. —Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Yon said that you have not received any grants for 
your institution. Do 1 understand that you applied for it? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —I am only representing the technical side; 1 am not 
solely in charge of this institution so f can’t say off-hand. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —When yon make a .statement of that kind it has two 
meanings, cither that the institution with which you are connected has 
applied for a grant which has not been granted or you have not applied. 

Mr. Chandorkar. —T think, no financial assistance was asked for by us. 

Mr. Ttahhatoola.- -The institution is for training students and yet it 
was not thought lit to ask for help from Government? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —W r e have got funds to meet the expenses for training 
students. If the Government come forward with help, we won’t refuse it. 

Mr. Ttahhntoola. —Government can only route in when an application 
is made. You want to adopt a. curious method that Government' should 
look round for industrial institutions and ask which industry is in need 
of help I 

Mr. Chandorkar.— Yes. that is my personal opinion. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —You say the institute is managed by the Central 
Committee. May T know what sort of control it exercises on the glass works? 

Mr. (’handorkar. —'the number of members of the Hoard is 29 including 
the r.x-officio and then they have got a sub-committee consisting of 7 
members to look after the works. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Do they personally attend to it? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —At times. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —They are men who are not necessarily connected with 
the institution, but who are men with a sort of general knowledge,? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —You have mentioned that 11s. 10.000 has been written 
off as irrecoverable expenditure. What is it exactly? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Spent on training students. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Do you mean giving a sort of honorarium? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Spent on materials used for training the students 
and glass and other materials wasted for their training. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —How many students were you able to train with the 
amount which is irrecoverable? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —About 10. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —You are not bound by any agreement to provide them 
with posts after they have finished their trainiug? 

ill r. Chandarka —Xo. 

Mr. BahimIndia. —After three years in the institution they go out to find 
work for themselves? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Yes, and we also inform them whenever there is any 
enquiry for the supply of men by other factories. 

Mr. Ttahimtcmla. —You liavo stated that you arc running your glass divi¬ 
sion as a semi-ron.tncreial proposition. It means that you are able to cover all 
your expenses? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Yes. 

—tfritah imioola, —You are getting your raw materials on the spot? 
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Mr. Chandorkar .—Quartz we get locally. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —How far from your factory? 

Mr. Chandurkar. —There are fields within a radius of 10 miles of our 
factory. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You are situated near the Bombay market. Are you 
able to dispense all your articles in Bombay? 

Mr. Chamlorkar. —To a certain extent. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —How much out of the ICO tons that you are making? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Say about 25 per cent. 

Mr. llahimloola. —Look at your answer to question 12. 1 suppose because 

your institution is not a commercial concern, you are constantly carrying 
on experiments in your factory, and yon sell whatever articles are turned out 
by these experiments? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —We have got a system like this. We have got separate 
pots for experimenting purposes. Tf we succeed in successfully manufactur¬ 
ing a special type of glass, then we use it for blowing purposes, otherwise, 
we shovel it out. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Tf the glass is to your satisfaction, yon sell the articles 
produced ? 

Mr. ('handnrkar. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In Form T, T find there is a marked increase in selling 
expenses. When you were manufacturing 105 tons it was Hs. 937; when it 
was ICO the expenditure was Its. 7.C92. How do you account for this hig 
increase, ? 

Mr. Chan dork nr .—At that time we were paying very little commission 
to our agents and customers hut now we have to pay it more. At that time 
what used to hanpen was that we used to get direct orders from customers, hut 
now owing to keen competition very few orders are coming direct to ns, 
so we have to emplov more agents in various places and we have to pay them 
sufficient remuneration in the form of commission. 

Mr. Rahimtooln. —Labour has also increased to n very groat extent. Ts 
it due to the number of apprentices having increased? What, is it due to? 

Mr. Chandorkar .—We have a sort of system like this. We give an 
increment after two or three vears to those who are working for a long time. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —This doesn’t menu an increase of hands. From lfi.000 
it has come to 25,000. 

Mr. Chandorkar. —For the year 1928-29 the number of workers lias also 
increased. As the output has increased, the number of labourers too has 
increased. 

Mr. Rahimtooln. —The output has increased very little—56 tons as against 
Rs. 9,000, 

Mr. Chandorkar. —We are paying sufficiently for our labour. 

Mr. Bong. —Has the factory always been at Talegaon since it was started? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Yes. 

Mr. Haag. —T)o you publish accounts? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Yes. 

Mr. Bong. —You have given on page 5 analyses of some of your materials. 
Who made these analyses? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —The Director of the Banade Industrial arid Technical 
Institute. Boon a. The analysis of raw fire-clay has been supplied by 
Messrs. Burn and Company. 

Mr. Bong. —From .Tuhbulpore? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Yes, and the coal analysis from the Government Test 
House at Alipore. Analyses of sand and lime are made at. the Ranade 
Institute. 
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Mr. Is the sand for which yon have given the analysis obtained 

locally ? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —No, this is Bargarli sand. 

Mr. Bong. —You have not had the local sand analysed? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —No. 

Mr. Bong. —In answer to question 16 you have given the freight and the 
miscellaneous charges on these materials, but what is the actual cost of the 
materials? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —For sand the cost at the despatching station is As. 3-6 
a maund. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Where did yon make the analysis? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —At the Ranadc Industrial and Technical Institute, 
l'oona. 

Mr. Bong. —That As 3-6 is in addition to that one rupee? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Freight is As. 1 1-3, and miscellaneous charges As. 4-9. 
Thus the total price of Re. 1 per maund includes all these. 

Mr. Thing. —You mean the price of the article? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Yes. 

Mr. Bong. —So that the total is the whole cost? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Yes. 

Mr, Bong. —You say that you are now making your own pots? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Yes. 

Mr. Bong. —What do they cost you to make? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —They are still in an experimental stage. 

Mr. Boag. —You have not gone far enough yet to tell us the cost? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Quite so. 

Mr. Bong. —In answer to question 45 (h) you say “ the gross weight is 
nearly 2 to 2 2 times the net weight 1 don’t, quite understand the figure. 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Tt is charged on gross weight. 

Mr. Boag. —What, does this 2 moan? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Tt, is 2 to 2'2. Tt is exactly double the net weight. 

Mr. Bong. —That is 2 to 2-2 times? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —It is double or more than double? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —A little more at times. Generally it is double. 

Mr. Boag, —That means to say the weight of your packing material is 
more than the weight of your glass. 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Yes. 

President. —The total weight of glass is 1 and the packing is also 1. If 
it is 100 and 100 the total would he 200. The net weight would be 100. 

Mr. Chandurkar. —Yes. 

Mr. Bodkin .—In answer to question 5 (a) you say you are experimenting 
at present on bangles and heat resisting glasses. What, exactly are your 
experiments on bangles? What arc you aiming at in your experiments on 
bangles? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —There are certain defects or certain short comings in 
the present method of working. In the hrginning Hip chemical composition 
of the glass that, is used for bangles to our mind is not good. So we are 
experimenting as to what sort of composition is suitable for the kind of 
bangle glass, which will suit the working conditions and also, which can be 
maintained at any time. The question of fluidity or viscosity has to be 
studied first. There are certain other technical problems to which have to 
be studied side by side. 
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Mr. Tlodkin. —Primarily you are concerned with the composition of glast 
which is advisable? 

Mr. Ghandorkar .—Yes. 

Mr. llodkin. —With regard to heat resisting glass the same thing applies? 
Mr. Chaiulurkar. —Yes. 

Mr. Huillcin. —Do you think it is necessary in the case of heat resisting 
glass to make this experiment? 

Mr. Chandorkar .—Yes. 

Mr. llodkin. —Have they been done elsewhere? 

Mr. Ghandorkar. —Their results are not open to us and secondly the 
conditions vary. 1 mean thermal conditions usually vary. 

Mr. llodkin. —Tn your furnace you mean? 

Mr. Ghandorkar. —As compared with improved furnaces in foreign 
countries. 

Mr. Tlodkin. —Y’ou are trying to develop the heat resisting glass which 
will suit your furnace? 

Mr. Chandorkur. —Tn the first place in our own furnace as well as for an 
improved type of furnace later on. 

Mr. llodkin. —Do you think you can develop the heat resisting glass 
in your furnace? 

Mr. Ghandorkar. — [ think so. 

Mr. llodkin. —You told us that you are getting raw materials within 10 
miles. 

Mr. Ghandorkar. —Yes. 

Mr. Tlodkin. —Can you tell us exactly where? 

Mr. Chandarkar.— H is a barren land. 

Mr. llodkin. —Does anybody else use these materials? 

Mr. Ghandorkar. — So, only ourselves. 

Mr. Tlodkin. —You don't know the composition. 

Mr. Ghandorkar .— It is pure silica. 

Mr. 'llodkin. —TTow do you know when it was not tried? 

Mr. Ghandorkar. — Cong ago it was tried and analysed. 

Mr. llodkin.—Mo you know what the analysis was? 

Mr. Ghandorkar. —Yes. 

Prrxidr.nl -Have you got the analysis? 

Mr. Ghandorkar. —Yes. not with me just now. 

Vre.xtArnt. —Could you send it to us? 

Mr. Ghandorkar .—Yes. 

Mr. Hodkin. —And the lime too? 

Mr. Ghandorkar. —Yes. T have given the analysis of lime. 

Mr. TTodkin. —The lime analysis that you have given is for local lime? 
,1/r. Ghandorkar. —Yes. 

Mr. llodkin. —You have given an analysis for sand. Ls that for 
Pars;aril sand? 

Mr. Ghandorkar. —Yes. The analysis we have given for lime is local 
lime. 

Mr. TTodkin. —Is it burnt lime? 

Mr. Oh a n dorkar .—Yes. 

Mr. TTodkin. —Has it been slaked? 

Mr. Ghandorkar. —Yes. 

Mr. TTodkin. —Do von test the composition periodically? 

Mr. Ghandorkar. —We do. 


2 c2 
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Mr. TTodkin. —Do you find it varies very much? 

Mr. Chandorlcar. —Within one or two per cent. 

Mr. Hodhin. —Do you make adjustments on your batch composition? 

Mr. Chandorlcar. —We do. 

Mr. TTodkin. —Can you account in this analysis for the very high alumina 
and iron content which you have got in your sand? 

Mr. Chandorlcar. —Putting together the percentage of Fe.O, and A1,0 it 
is 2-43. 

Mr. TTodkin. —How do you account for the fact that tho total alumina 
and iron oxide in your analysis is rather higher than any' that we have 
seen? 

Mr. Chandorlcar. —The thing is this: when the analysis was made, the 
sample was not washed and graded. 

Mr. TJodlcin. —Do you wash the sand in your works? 

Mr. Chandorlcar. —No. 

Mr. TTodkin. —Even in analyses of un-washed Bargarh sand. T have never 
seen such a high proportion of alumina and iron oxide as in this. 

Mr. Chandorlcar. —T find that two chemists hardly ever agree. 

Mr. Bodkin. —If they are not good chemists. 

Mr. Chandorlcar. —Even the hest chemists do not agree. 

Mr. TTodkin. —Not, on analyses of this kind. 

Mr. Chandorlcar. —It may be within your knowledge that Bureau of 
Standards and Bureau of Mines do not agree. 

Mr. TTodkin. —On analysis exactly of the same samples I don’t agree. 

Mr. Chandorlcar. —I would request you to refer to our March, 1031 
Journal, page 40, where, we have given these figures. Original reference to 
analysis given in January. 1931. pages 33-30 of the Journal American Cera 
Society. This point was specially stressed there. 

Mr. TTodkin. —As regards soda can you tell mo what kind of soda it is? 

Mr. Chandorlcar. —Tt is Magadi soda. 

Mr. TTodkin. —In your answer to question 22 you Ray that trials are going 
on with other foreign clays- German and Japanese. Why are you doing those 
experiments on those foreign clays? 

Mr. Chandorlcar. —For the simple reason that we have been often told and 
we are often reading in the Technical Journals that the German clays are 
sufficiently refractory. Tf pots are made out of such clays, they will giro 
a better life. 

Mr. TTodkin. —You wish to determine whether it is better to import 
foreign clays than to use Indian clays. 

Mr. Chandorlcar. —Not that. way. We are studying the problem from a 
scientific point of view. Wo are studying the properties of both tho foreign 
and the Indian clays side hv side in order to find out the difference between 
the two kinds of clay and to ascertain what special qualities there are in the 
foreign clays which make these articles superior and what are the deficiencies 
in our own clays so that we might improve our clays. 

Mr. TTodkin. —-You are doing the experiment on foreign clays with a view 
to comparison. 

Mr. Chandorlcar. —Yes. 

Mr. TTodkin. —Tn answer to question 34 you say fuel is applied directly 
as tho unit is small. Do you consider it necessary to apply fuel directly 
on a small unit? 

Mr. Chandorlcar. —There is no other go for the present. 

Mr. TTodkin. —Tn answer to question 37 you say that your unit is now 
fairly largo. 

Mr. Chandorlcar. —Yes. 
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Mr, Bodkin. —Which is the small one and which is the big one? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —The present capacity is normally 11 tons. Formerly it 
was about 1,000 lbs. 

Mr. Bodkin. —l>o you still consider it small or larger' 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Sufficiently large. 

Mr. Bodkin. —Why don’t you apply the fuel in a different manner? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —That means additional expenditure. 

Mr. Bodkin. —It is only a question of additional expenditure. You don’t 
think you might save the expenditure in that way in course of time. 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Wo are not doing that for the present as wo are handi¬ 
capped for sufficient funds for the initial investments necessary. That doesn’t 
mean that we are disinclined to do that. 

Mr. Bodkin. —Supposing you were to get enough money or have enough 
money to improve its construction, do you think you would in course of 
time save that money? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Yes, if the experiment is properly and cautiously 
guided. 

M>. Bodkin. —In answer to question .‘19 you say “ The furnace itself 
is crude and wasteful ”. It certainly is and the question is whether you 
would not be well advised to try and improve it. 

Mr. Chandorkar. —I will explain to you. Sometime buck some foreign 
experts were specially brought to India. 

Mr. Bodkin. —What sort of experts? 

Mr. Chandorkar. —They were known as Glass Experts. 

Mr. Ilodkin. —They were glass blowers. 

Mr. Chandorkar. —1 don’t know, they might be. Mr. Ellaud was taken 
on as a Glass Expert by the Tinted Provinces Government fhougli he was 
a bottle blower. Such expert;; though they constructed the so-called im¬ 
proved type of furnaces could not show better results and therefore Indian 
manufacturers are rather shy for venturing investments. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —•They constructed according to their capacity? 

Mr. Uhanitorkar. —Yes. 

Mr, Bodkin. —Their capacity was not very great. 

Mr. Chandorkar. —Otherwise people would have gone for hotter type of 
furnaces. 

Mr. Bodkin. —That is why you say that Indians are forced to fall back 
on the present type of furnaces, because the capitalists will not expend 
any more money, because the attempts that were made by glass blowers who 
know nothing about furnaces were unsuccessful. 

Mr. Chandorkar.--I am glad you are expressing these views at this 
moment, but formerly those experts were supposed to be the best ex ports in 
India. I can cite another instance also—-of the Madras Glass Factory of 
which you might be knowing. 
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Kandivli Glass Bangle Factory, Kandivli, Bombay. 

A.—WaiiiEN. 

Letter dated the 28th December, 1981. 

Answers to Questionnaires. 

1. An unregistered firm ior private proprietors. 

2. Total Indian capital. No directors, two superior managements. 

3. Actual work to manufacture commenced on 1st December, 1930. 

•1. The lull capacity of our workmen for the manufacture of bangles is 

520 . 

•3. (a) We manufacture only glass bangles. 

(b) 36,00,000 pairs of bangle s annually. 

6. Factory is situated at Kandivli, a- suburb of Bombay. 

(a) Factory is advantageously situated in consideration of raw 
materials. 

(b) Very far from coal-fields and the place of sand-supplies. 

(r) It is in close vicinity to Bombay market. 

(d) Labour supply also is fairly good. 

7. Specially in our case in close vicinity to our important Bombay 
markets, labour, sundry articles, and machineries purchased from Bombay 
thereby saving railway freight. 

8. Our products of silky bangles are exactly equal in quality and in some 
cases even superior to Japanese bangles. Still they do not command Lbe 
same price but less than foreign. Our products of fancy bangles arc nearly 
equal in quality to thoso imported from Czechoslovakia and they also do not 
command the same price. At present due to the sudden difference in 
exchange rates we fetch a little good price, hut we anticipate it to be tem¬ 
porary. The failure of glass industries in India is solely due to no support 
from Government. The glass industries in an advanced and cultured city 
like America is even supported by heavy duty on foreign import. The rail¬ 
way freight in India for industrial purpose is simply crushing the trade. 

9. We produce bangles throughout the year. 

10. The raw materials used are sand, coal, lime, soda, saltpetre, borax 
and other colouring chemicals. 

11. Our aiiuual requirements of raw materials arc Rs. 55,310. 

12. For producing one ton of glass we require about 1 ton and 225 lbs. 
of raw materials. 

13. Sand, coal, furnace building materials also required monthly for 
furnace repairs. Sand from the vicinity of Allahabad which is nearly 800 
miles from Bombay. Coal from Calcutta nearly 1,200 miles from Bombay. 
Furnace materials from Jnblmlpore nearly 750 miles from Bombay. 

14. These materials arc transported by railways and re-transported from 
station by motor lorries to the factory. 

15. No royalty paid by us to Government or to any private person. 

10. (a) No royalty paid. 

(h) Labour for unloading contents of a railway wagon and re-Joading 
the same for transportation to the factory Rs. 10, again unloading the 
materials from the lorry to the works Rs. 5. Cost of transportation by 
lorry from railway station to the factory per wagon 11s. 25. 

(<■) Freight per ton of sand As. 12 per tnauml and cost per maund of 
sand at sand fields As. 3. Rate per maund of lirno at Katni As. 7, 
railway freight As. 8 per maund and other transportation charges per 
wagoii to works same as shown above. 
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17. No concession or special rates allowed for the supply of raw materials; 
by railway companies bat day by day they are increasing the same. 

18. We are not importing raw materials. 

19. Some of the materials now imported can bo manufactured in India 
at an economical cost, provided the manufacturer are supported by Govern¬ 
ment. 

20. There are two most important, materials used for the manufacture of 
glass bangles and they are sand and soda. The former is suitable for our 
purpose hut the latter is unsuitable because the percentage of imported 
soda is higher than that of the Indian manufactured soda. 

21. One of the most important imported raw materials used for the pro¬ 
duction of our glass is “ Soda ” and the vest arc colouring materials used 
for the completion of our product, e.fj., selenium, cadmium, etc. 

22. We do not make our own crucibles, but we import them from Japan. 
The rate of each crucible of 600 lbs. is Its. 53. The said crucibles last lor a 
month and even sometimes less. 

23. Our furnace materials are obtained from Jubbulpore and we are not 
aware of their composition. Our furnace lasts for about six months. 

24. Even though skilled labourers are employed for tlio manufacture of 
glass still personal expert supervision is absolutely necessary. 

25. We have no imported labourers but we have trained our Indian 
labourers under our personal care and attention. 

26. To train up new men from the very staff we give them a small 
monthly remuneration, first start them with light easy work and later on 
increase their grade according to their ability till they become skilled work¬ 
men. 

27. To our knowledge the need of skilled labour for manufacturing bangles 
is necessary and it cannot be replaced by automatic machines. The few 
machineries that we are now using are also from our own ideas. 

28. To save extensive manual labour Government must open out a 
dopartmeut of exports for glass industries who can go round all the 
factories and with the co-operation ol the factory owners suggest them to 
procure such machineries that can facilitate and economise the work and 
enlarge daily production. 

29. The situation of the glass factory must be in a place where the 
climate should be moderate to enable the workmen to work diligently and 
willingly. 

30. The total wages paid by us per month is Us. 7,800 and the total 
number of workmeu employed per day are 520. 

31. We have provided our workmen brought from abroad free quarters. 

32. Principal fuel used in the works 1 b coal and we get the same in 
sufficient quantity. 

33. Our contractor supplies us coal from Bombay at our works by motor 
lorries at Rs. 20 per ton. 

34. The fuel is used in the furnace directly as the same is so constructed. 

35. No strain or power is used at our works. 

36. For melted glass we require 2 tons of coal and for finished glass¬ 
ware IJ ton only. 

37. We aro of opinion that our present production is sufficient in com¬ 
parison with the capacity of our works. 

38. For welding bangles we have erected a gas plant which works by 
aviation petrol. An oil engine is also used for shaping and cutting bangles 
and tho rest is handwork. 

39. Wc are of opinion that our machineries and other equipments and 
the process of manufacture are no doubt up-to-date. As regards the foreign 
competition wo can say that only due to the present exchange difference 
we aro in a position to compete foreign import; but before that we not ®niy 
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failed to compote them, hut we had actually to close down certain depart¬ 
ments. 

40. Wo have lately elected a gas plant lor welding purpose and we 
are satisfied with its results. 

41. We have not visited competing countries and so we have no idea of 
the process of manufacture; hut from our experience we only presume it. 
must he nearly the same but on up-to-date and refined style in some depart¬ 
ment only. 

42. We have an oil engine made in England, a gas plant and few 
machineries for manufacturing cardboard box making and they arc made in 
Germany. Their parts are imported and not made in India. 

43. The total Indian bangle production per day is more than 10,00,000 
dozen pairs. Regret, we have no idea ol other glassware. 

44. The principal bangle markets arc Bombay, Calcutta, Ferozahad (U. 1\) 
and Madras. The respective distances from Bombay are about 1,200, 1,000 
and 1,000 miles. 

45. (a) The respective railway freight from Bombay to Calcutta, Madras 

and Ferozahad are Rs. , Rs. , Rs. , respectively, 

per maund. The freight over imported glass bangles is more advantageous 
than the inland railway freight. 

(b) The inland railway freight is charged on gross rate, ?.c., includ¬ 
ing packing materials. The normal weight of the actual contents ol bangles 
is one maund 22 seers and the weight of packing materials is 16 seers. 

46. The freight per case of bangle imported to Bombay is Rs. 

and the freight per ease from our factory to Bombay market is 7 annas. 

47. 'To our knowledge there is an immaterial consumption of glass 
bangles in foreign countries. 

48. Japan and Czechoslovakia are the only two foreign countries which 
are keenly competing Indian manufactured bangles. 

49. Our fuctory in Kundivli is only of one year standing and we can 
give you the prices of foreign manufacture for this period only. When we 
first introduced our manufactured bungles the Japanese immediately reduced 
their rate per dozen Iron) As. 1-6 to As. l-li. Tho Czechoslovakia brought 
down their rules from As. 6 to As. 3-6 per dozen pairs. The respective foreign 
importers also reduced their rates at the same ratio for other kinds of 
bangles. Regret we are not aware of c.i.f. prices and custom duties, etc., 
for imported bangles. 

50. Regret we have no idea. 

51. Our products are not purchased by Government. 

52. To our knowledge we have to pay duty on plant and machineries 
imported whereas in imported countries the same are locally manufactured 
that means no duty to he paid. Labour is concerned there is no gain to 
Indian industries. Indian labour is not so quick as foreign though it is 
cheaper than foreign and so it eventually comes to the same. Materials 
not favourable as we have to pay heavy freight for inland articles and 
for foreign materials, we have to pay duly which tho factory owners of 
imported countries have not to pay. Climatic conditions are suitable. 
Freight and customs duties on raw materials not favourable to Indian 
industries. 

53. Before we started our factory in India the importers were selling 
their products at a distinct profit of more than 25 per cent, but no sooner 
our articles were introduced in the Bombay murket their prices were reduced 
to 25 per cent., just because our products are equal in quality and colour to 
theirs. 

54. (a) No lease and concessions. 

(b) Land and building rent, Rs. 125 per month. Collector-tax Rs. 12k 
annually. Municipal-taxes Rs. 325 annually. 

(c) Building construction Rs. 50,000. 
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(d) Plant and machineries Its. 12,000. 

(c) Miscellaneous assets Its. 20,000. 

53. .Wo assume 10 per cent, total depreciation since the commencement ol' 
the work. 

56. If a new factory is to be erected now the expenditure will be about 
25 per cent, more due to increase in duty and difference in exchange. 

57. Ours is a lately opened private concern. 

58. Please refer answer 57. 

69. No reserve fund. 

60. Any amount is required to extend this industry and there is no limit 
to extension. 

61. We have filled in the forms. 

62. The breakage including wastage is about 7 per cent. Ours is a new 
concern, but we aro regularly trying to make progress in every department 
of work. 

63. The only variation in expenditure in class of bangles Is due to the 
increased rates in raw materials on account of increaso in duty and differ¬ 
ence in exchange. 

64. We have not presented our books of accounts in Income-tax Oflieo as 
ours is a fresh concern. 

65. The uvorago stock of raw materials is about 11s. 6,000. Coal 

Rs, 2,000, finished goods about Its. 6,000 to 7,000 and outstanding about 
Its. 4,000. 

66. We have no head office but we pay 3 per cent, discount and 5 per 
cent, commission to our Bombay agents. 

67. (a) Our industry does not possess natural advantages such as an 
abundant supply of cheap raw materials, cheap power and cheap labour. 
Wc have no doubt an advantage of a largo Homo market. 

(b) We do claim that without the sufficient help" of Government 
protection our industry will he in the same wretched state and the chances 
of developments are nil. 

(<;) Wc must once again forcibly and candidly admit that without 
protection this industry has absolutely less chances of making any gain 
and this naturally means that it can never face foreign competition. 

68. (a) As we have mentioned above a candid example that an advanced 
city like America is even upto the time wo are writing is justly protected 
by a heavy duty to foreign imports of more than 100 per cent, why should 
India which in comparison is a much less advanced city bo not equally 
protected ? 

(b) We suggest that a protection department be opened out headed 
by glass experts to help and guide the industrialists and that the owners 
of the factories be forced to modify, expand and better their industry by 
providing such plants that in near future they may not need any further 
protection. For doing this at least 10 years’ time must be given. 

69. Other industries will not be effected. 


Form 1 .— Statement showing the total expenditure incurred at works on the 
production of glass during the past five years. 

1930-31. 

Rs. 


I.—Raw materials— 

(a) Sand 

( b ) Soda ash . 

(c) Lime 


6,000 

11,000 

600 
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1.—Haw materials- -r.ontd. 1930-31 

Rs. 

(<I) Crucibles .0,088 

(e) Refractory materials for furnaces ..... 10,000 

(/) Other materials ........ 10,000 

Tl.— Works labour ......... 93,600 

i IT.— Power and fuel ......... 29,600 

IV.—Supervision and office establishment ..... 8,500 

V. —Current repairs and maintenance ...... 3,800 

VI.—Packing. 36,980 

VII.—Selling expenses ......... 27,440 

VIII.--Miscellaneous, c.g., stationery, rent, taxes and other general 

charges ........... 9,600 


Total . 2,62,208 


Total production in tons of glass for the year— 

(n) Melted ) We produce finished glfi$s only 540 

(b) Finished . j tons per year. 


Form II.— Statement showing tin’ works expenditure per ton of each class of 
glassware during the. past five years. 

1. We produce only one class of glassware and our statement for Form IT 
is the same as in Form I. 
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THE KANDIVLI GLASS BANGLE FACTORY. 

B.-OUAL. 

Evidence of Messrs. FRAMROZ N. KATRAK and FRAMROZ 
C. S1DHWA, recorded at Bombay, on Monday, the 
18th January, 1932. 

President. —Gentlemen, you represent the Kandivli Glass Bangle Factory ? 

Mr. Ka.trak. -Xcs. 

President.- —From the statement that you have put in, I gather generally 
your process ol manufacture is to melt the glass in pot furnaces, then 
wind the glass on the spiral and then slit it across: then your welding 
is done by gas which you make with petrol. Then all the power that you 
require in subsequent sLages lor cutting, polishing and so on you derive 
from an oil engine. That is roughly the process ol manufacture ? 

Mr. Katrak. —Yes. 

President. I should like to examine the statement of expenditure that 
you have put in. If you look at Form 1 that you have sent in, I take 
it. this statement represents the tutal output of 540 tons? 

Mr. Katrak. —Yes. 

[’resident. Now, the lirst item is sand lot which the total expenditure 
that you show is Bs. (4,000? 

Mr. Katrak. —Yes. 

President:. —1 gather from your replies to the questionnaire that your 
sand costs at Kandivli 15 annas a maund? 

Mr, Sidhwa.- -Yes. 

President. —That is little over Its. 2.5 a ton? 

Mr. tiidhwu. —Yes. 

President. —At that rate lls. (1,000 represents about 240 tons of sand 
yearly ? 

Mr. Katrak. —Yes. 

President. -The point that beats me is bow from 240 tons of sancl you 
can make 540 tons of glass? 

Mr. Katrak. —Besides sand there are certain quantities of soda ash, lime 
and so on used. 

President..- The reply is that along with 240 tons of sand a certain 
quantity of soda ash and lime are used. But if you have 240 tons of sand 
and if you use the ordinary proportions of soda ash and lime to it you 
would not get more than, say, 240 Xf of sand. You can’t possibly get. 
more if you use lime and soda. I will put another question which might 
make the position simpler, fn the statement that you put in, is there 
any broken glass the cost of which is included in this total expenditure 
statement? in that ease of course with 240 tons of sand you could get more, 

Mr. Katrak.— No. Whatever I get in the shape of waste is used. 

President. —Supposing for example you produce 540 tons of glass and 
assume 25 per cent, as the breakage. 

Mr. Katrak. —We assume 7 to 10 per cent. 

President - Take it at 10 per cent. If your annual output, is 540 tons 
of glass, the amount, of cutlet that you get at the works cannot exceed 
54 tons, ff you added 54 tons to your total production it might increase 
to about 300 tons, not more than that. There is still a big margin of 240 
tons which has to be accounted for and my suggestion is that the state¬ 
ment of expenditure that you give does not represent an output so large 
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as you give here. To make the matter simple probably the best thing to 
do would be this: on your present practice at the tactory you uso every¬ 
day so much sand, you use so much soda ash, you use every day so much 
coal. You take all the figures. Kvery day you mako so much melted 
glass, you make so much bangles. On that basis we may be able to work 
out an approximate estimate of the costs. Will you be able to give that? 
That perhaps would give us more accurate results. Let us take sand hrst. 
What quantity of sand do you use every day per furnace ol 8 pots that 
you are using now? 

Mr. Katmk .—(Hands in statement.) 

President. —Thirty-two rnaunds of sand a day, that is equal to Rs. 30? 

Mr. Sidluna. — That is the quantity we use when we lirst start. 

President.— Supposing you are working your furnace, let us say, right 
through the year to capacity, then what is likely to be the consumption, 
lime, soda ash and these other materials. On wliat system do you work 
your pot furnace? 

Mr. Sidhicn. —We replace our pots practically every month. Every six 
months we renovate tho furnace completely. 

President.- - Would you he able to give us figures for a month because 
if you do it on a daily basis it might not lead to a very accurate result. 
Y our furnace works continuously lor a month with the same pots and at 
tho end of the month you replace the pots? 

Mr. Katrak■ —Yes. 

President. -You won’t be able to give it on a monthly basis? 

Mr. Katrak. —No. 

President. —Let me see what these figures mean. Within what period 
do you put 32 mauuds of sand into your furnace? 

Mr. Katruk. —At the beginning of tho month? 

President. —Yes and 14 mauuds of soda, 2 rnaunds of borax and ono 
mannd of other colouring materials. 

Mr. Kalrak. —Yes. 

President. —These are put into the furnace at the beginning? 

Mr. Katruk. —Yes. 

President. -Subsequently during that month do you put any inoru into 
tho lurnaco? 

Mr. Katmk. —No. 

President. —Therefore this is your consumption for a month? 

Mr. Iiatrak .—Yes. 

President.— This 32 rnaunds of sand that you put into tho furnace at 
the time when you are starting the work just fills the crucibles in the 
furnace? 

Mr. Iiatrak.- -Yes. 

President. —When the furnace is heated and this amount of melted 
glass is formed in the furnace, then the crucibles are emptied and the glass 
is gathered. When that stage is reached, the crucibles are refurnished 
with materials, am I right? 

Mr. Katmk. —Yes. 

President. —Assuming the pots remain unbroken through the period of 
a whole month, then you fill your pots at the beginning of the month. 
When do you do the next idling, within what tiino from the beginning of 
operations ? 

Mr. Katrak. —Do you moan how many hours does it take to melt tho 
glass ? 

President. —Not merely to melt the glass, but to empty it. 

Mr. Katrak. —It requires 24 hours to melt the glass. 
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President. —Tn 24 hours it melts. Within what time from the- com- . 
pletion of the melting, are you able to empty the pots? 

Mr. Katrak. —12 hours. 

President. —In 36 hours the melting is done and the glass is emptied 
out of the furnace. 

Mr. Katralc. —Each pot is emptied in 1} hours. 

President. —If that is a correct statement that each pot takes It hours 
to empty the melted glass in one of the 8 pots in your furnace, then 
obviously the time that you take to empty 8 pots is 8x15 or 12 hours. 

Mr. Katrak. —When we first empty the first crucible, it takes us only 
1) hours. Rut 1 want to tell you that as soon as (hat is finished, we 
refill it. 

President. — T shall make allowance for that. Supposing you empty all 
your crucibles in the course of 12 hours, let us assume while you aro 
emptying the crucibles you are not doing any refilling. 

Mr. Katrak. —Yes. 

President..--What T am trying to do is to calculate on the basis of these 
figures, what is likely to he the monthly consumption of these materials 
assuming your furnace is working to capacity. On your statement it 
takes about 24 hours for the materials to form into melted glass. Supposing 
no refilling was done in the meanwhile it would take about 12 hours to 
empty the furnace. Therefore on that basis during the month only you 
can use 20 times these materials, but the point arises while you empty 
some pots, it is possible to refill other jmts. Now’ I take it that if it takes 
you 12 hours to empty these pots, it will take you 6 hours to do the 
emptying. It- takes you 24 plus 12 hours if there is no refilling done. If 
there is refilling done, it would be possible to start the furnace again 
within about 30 instead of 36 hours. 

Mr. Katrak. —The whole operation is finished in 24 hours. 

President. —T leave the question of materials for the time being except 
to raiso one point as regards colouring materials which you generally use. 

Mr. Katrak. —I. shall send you that, information later on. 

President. —You can send me the confidential note (which the Board only 
will see) giving me the quantity of each of the colouring materials used 
per ton of glass and the proportion of each colouring material. Take the 
predominant colours, say four or five and give us all the colouring materials 
used per ton for each colour. T can assure you that the information will 
be kept strictly confidential. 

Mr. Katrak— I shall send you the information afterwards. 

President.—Now T shall get on to the question of price that you realise. 

I find it difficult, to get any comparable prices worked out, that is to say 
the price of Indian bangles and the comparable price of imported bangles. 
What is the present price of ordinary Japanese resit mi bangles? 

Mr. Katrak. —I anna 4 pies. 

President. —Ts that the wholesale market price? 

Mr. Katrak. —That is the wholeale price. 

President. —It is 1 anna 4 pies per dozen pairs? 

Mr. Katrak. —Yes. 

President.— What colour is that? 

Mr. Katrak — All colours. 

President. —Approximately what is the weight of a dozen pairs of this 
kind of reshmi bangles? 

Mr. Katrak. —There are 9 sizes of bangles. 

President. —Take an intermediate size. 

Mr. Katrak.— 1,000 single bangles will weigh 7 lbs. 



President..- -1,000 single bangles are equal to about 83 dozens. That 
Would be about 41 dozen pairs. 

Mr. Katrak. —Yes. 

President. -If 41 dozen pairs weigh 7 lbs., then one dozen pairs will 
be approximately £tli of a lb., that is 2ij oz. 

Mr. Katrak. —Yes. 

President.- I will tell you what our difficulty is in working out the cost 
of making one ton of glass and then converting it into bangles. Unless we 
know how many bangles are represented by one ton of glass, it is impossible 
lor us to convert tho figures on the same basis on which prices are. quoted 
in tho market. Can you ascertain for us, Ur. Patel, whether this 7 lbs. 
which Mr. Katrak gives as the weight of 1,000 single bangles of interme¬ 
diate size is the weight, of Indian bangles or Japanese bangles? 

Dr. Patel.. —Whether it is Indian bangles or Japanese bangles, tbe 
weight is tbe same. 

Mr. Katrak Y’es. 

President. —We have with us an original invoice giving particulars about 
a certain shipment of Japanese reslnni bangles. From that, I find there 
are altogether 33,720 dozen pairs. The total freight charged is 120*75 yens. 
The invoice states that the freight per ton is 10 yens. Therefore the total 
weight of that consignment is 12 tons, is it not? 

Mr. Katrak .- Yes. 

President - if it is 12 tons on the whole, and you take ith of the 
gross weight as the weight of the parking materials, you get 10 tons as 
the weight of the bangles. Taking 10 tons as the w-eight of 33,720 dozen 
pairs, .1 find it comes to 11 dozen pairs per lb. 

Dr. Patel. —I shall actually weigh the bangles and let you know the 
weight. 

President. — Supposing you are trying to find out the weight of a gross 
of bangles, will you take whatever happens to he the typical commonest 
size and take a gross and weigh it or will you try to make up one gross 
out of say half a dozen typical varieties? 

Dr. Patel. —1 shall weigh them separately and find out the weight. 1 
shall also weigh the packing materials and send you the figures. 

President. —Would you also weigh the imported bangles because we 
want to have the weights compared,? 

Dr. Patel.— Yes. 

President. —-Suppose, for argument’s sake, T find that a gross weighs, 
say. ]0 llis. in order to get at the quantity of bangles made out of one 

ton of melted glass the calculation would bo like this: you give me the 

weight and assuming the weight is 10 lbs. T have to add breakage to that. 

Supposing the breakage comes to 2 lbs. then out of 12 lhs. of melted 

glass I can say T get ouo gross of bangles. 

Mr. Katrak .—1 am sorry 1 don’t follow. 

President-. —What T am trying to get at is this. The only thing T can 
get in the way of cost is the cost per ton of glass. 1 want to know from 
one ton cf glass what* quantity of bangles can he made. Tf a particular 
class of bangles weighs 10 U s. to a gross, then T take 10 lhs an 1 a certain 
proportion as wastage and th-- two together would give me the quantity 
of melted glass fioin which the bangles arc* made, 

Mr. Katrak.- That would he all right. 

President. Tf you lake reslnni bangles, is there considerable difference 
in price between one class of rexhmi bangles and another? 

Mr. Katrak - There are various qualities and the prices are different 

President. —Within what limits do the prices vary? 

Mr. Katrak. — I can’t snv; there are nine different sizes. 

President.- They have different prices, have they? 
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Mr. Katrak. —Xot all the nine sizes. Sizes 1$, 1-jj, 1J, 1J, 1J, arc grouped 
as small size, and then 1£, 2, 2$, 2.\-, 2jJ, 2\, are grouped as bigger size, 
and the difference in price between the smaller and bigger groups is 
about one pie. 

President. Of all these sizes that you have mentioned, which size repre¬ 
sents the largest consumption? 

Mr. Kdtral;. —2" bangles have the biggest sale. 

President.- Ts it your impression that 2'' is the size for which there 
is the biggest demand in this side of India? 

Mr. Katrak. —2 to 2J"‘bangles. 

President. —2" may be taken as typical? 

Mr. Katrak. —Yes. If 100 bangles of the two sizes are sold I am able 
to sell 100 of each size. 

President. —They represent more or less the same proportion of demand? 

Mr. Katrak. - Yes. 

President. —Is there a large quantity of 2" bangles imported from Japan? 

Mr. Katrak.-— In the Punjab there is bigger demand for 2" to 2J" bangles. 

President. —11 you go into the Bombay market do you find large quantities 
of Japanese reshmi bangles of 2" size? 

Mr, Katrak, —Bombay importers are the importers for the whole of India 
so I can’t say anything about the requirements of the whole of India, hut 
if we restrict our question to the Bombay Presidency, Japanese 2" bangles 
are to be found in largo quantities in the Bombay market. 

President. —Can you tell mo at present what is the price of Japanese 
reshmi bangles of 2" size? 

Mr, Katrak.- -We can’t say that,. 

President. —Can you find that out for us. Dr. Patel, if you have access 
to tho market you can find out the ruling prices in the Bombay market- 
to-day or any day you like: that would he quite enough for us, 1 would 
like to get the prices of all these leading varieties, particularly 2" size. 

Mr, Patel. I will do that for you. 

President. —May I put another question? Supposing the Kandivli (Hass 
Bangles Factory were making entirely 2" size reslnni bangles how many 
toras of 2" reshmi bangles do you expect to get out of one maund of melted 
glass ? , 

Mrt Katrak. —About JO to 35 tons to a maund of glass of 2" size 
approximately. 

President. —Ts there any preference shown by people in this part of the 
country for any particular colour of bangles? 

Mr. Katrak. —The preference is more or less according to community and 
also liking for particular colours for particular seasons of the year. 

President. —Take, say, the preference shown by Hindu women? 

Mr, Katrak. —Bed, yellow and sulphur colour. 

President. —That is the preference shown bv the Hindu community? 

Mr. Katrak. -Yes. 

President. —What is the preference shown by the Moslem community? 

Mr. Katrak. All colours. 

President. Moslems have no particular reference for colours. 

Mr. Katrak.-- Dark green. Everything except blue. 

President. —When a merchant in this part of India orders a consignment 
of bangles from abroad exac tly as he specifies the sizes of the bangles that 
he wants, does he also specify the colours? 

Mr. Katrak. —He does. 

President. —Is it possible for you to say generally for which colour there 
is generally the biggest demand? 
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Mr. Katrak .—Amber and yellow. 

President.-- Generatly there is a very largo preference shown for red 
bangles? 

Mr. Katrak. —Rod and amber. Red predominates. 

President. —Am I right- in thinking—yon need not disclose the trade 
secrets—that it costs a good deal more to make red bangles than other 
eolo urs ? 

Mr. Knirak. —Red bangles cost the most. 

President. —That is t.o say the kind of colouring materials which yon 
require for making red bangles are the expensive materials? 

Mr. Katrak. —Yes and the next is amber and sulphur colour. 

President.- Not nearly so expensive as the red colour. 

Mr. Katrak. —There is a slight difference. The cost of colouring materials 
for the manufacture of amber and yellow bangles is slightly lower. 

President. —Supposing we arc frying to find out the cost of the Indian 
manufacturer making bangles generally, shall we be correct jii assuming 
that about 50 per cent, is red? 

Mr. Katrak. —That is right, more than 50 per cent. 

President. —We can proceed on the basis of about 60 to 65 per cent, of 
the bangles made by a manufacturer in Tndia. 

Mr. Katrak.- The proportion is 65. 

President. —That, is two-thirds. 

Mr. Katrak. —One-third all colours and two-thirds would he red bangles. 

President. —Ts that so throughout the country? 

Mr. Kairalt. -Yes. 

President. —I want to know a little more as to how’ packing is done. 
Generally in big cities like Bombay or Poona. I suppose the person who 
buys bangles would like to have them packed on little paper boxes. 

Mr. Katrak.- They want cardboard boxes. 

President. -Generally out in the up-country and rural markets you find 
these bangles suspended on a thread. 

Mr. Katrak. —Tn their factory they do all the packing similar to .Tapan 
and Czechoslovakia whereas Firozibad people send them in bunches. 

President.- -The impression 1 have gathered is that manufacturers of 
bangles in Calcutta and Bombay park their bangles in cardboard' boxes 
while manufacturers tip-eountrv generally sell them in bunches. 

Mr. Katrak. —That is right. 

President. —Cardboard parking is a very expensive item? 

Mr. Katrak. —A little expensive. 

President. —That is to say if J do not pack my bangles in boxes and 
if T sell them in bunches, my cost might be almost, 1/20th of the cost of a 
person who tries to pack his bangles in boxes, taking simply the packing 
item. Let me put it this way. If it costs me Its. 100 to pock a certain 
quantity of bangles in the form of bunches, it will cost me Rs. 2.000 to 
pack them in cardboard boxes. Supposing T pack the bangles in bunches, 
wlmt will be the packing charge? 

Mr. Katrak.- T don’t know. 

P resident. —Instead of Rs. 36.000. it would have been Rs. 2,000 to 
Rs. 3,000. 

Mr. Katrak .—Ws can’t sav as we have not done it. 

President. —Don’t you agree that it would be considerably lower? 

Mr. Katrak .—Yes. 

President. —Do you find that the red colour 2" bangles which you manu¬ 
facture generally fetch in the market a lower price than the same size 
and colour of imported bangles? 
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Mr. Katrak. —Our bangles fetch a lower price than the Japanese bangles. 

President. —How much? If, for example, the Japanese bangles which 
cost one anna to n dozen and supposing you take the same size and colour 
of restnni bangles, what kind of price would you get! 

Mr. Kaliiif;. -The difference between the two is one pice. 

President. —So there is a difference of 3 pies. It is very nearly 20 per 
cent. less. > 

Mr. Katrak. —Yes. 

President. —Move you ever considered the question of beads and false 
pearls? 

Mr. Katrak. —About 20 years ago T tried to manufacture beads, etc., 
but I was not successful. So I dropped the idea. 

President. T take it that with the kind of equipment in your factory 
it is possible to make beads and false pearls with slight extensions. 

Mr. Katrak.- Yes after buying some machinery. 

Presilient . —Ts it your proposal that if the Hoard decided to grant pro¬ 
tection to bangles that protection should be extended to beads or should 
the beads be left, out for the time being? 

Mr. Katrak. —Tt would be necessary to put a protective duty on beads. 

Mr. ltalihntoola. -But you don’t manufacture beads? 

Mr. Katrak. —There are people who manufacture that. 

Mr. Itahiiiitiinla. —Ts there any one who manufactures beads in India? 

Mr. Katrak .— There is. 

Mr. ltahimtanla. Do you know the name? 

Mr. Katrak .— I shall send you the name. TTe also is not successful. 

Mr. Jtahiiiitonlii.- Where do they come from? I mean the beads. 

Mr. Katrak. —Coming from Austria and at, present from Japan also. 

President. —There is just only one other point that 1 propose to ask 
you with regard to selling expenses. The figure that, you show in your state¬ 
ment of expenditure of selling expenses, does that include all discounts and 
commission by you to your Agents? 

Mr. Katrak. —It includes commission, cartage, travelling and godown. 

President. —Everything is included there except railway freight? 

Mr. Katrak. Cartage menus from Kandivli to Bombay. 

President. —it includes all your selling expenses up lo Bombay, 

Mr. Katrak. —Yes. 

President.- Freight to Bombay and all discounts and commission? 

Mr. Katrak. —Yes. 

President .- Ts that your usual practice to sell f.o.r. Bombay? 

Mr. Katrak. —Yes, ever since we started. 

President. —Supposing you are selling your bangles in some other maket 
south of Poona, in that ease what is your practice? You sell them f.o.r. 
W'orks. 

Mr. Katrak- Wo give free delivery at the nearest, railway station. 
Kandivli has not. got a goods yard. 

president. Supposing you arc sending your goods to Sholnpur? 

.1 Jr. Katrak. —We have pot done so far. 

President. —To what other important centres have you sent your bangles? 

Mr. Katrak.— When we send goods, wo give free delivery at the next 
station from Kandivli. 

President. If you sell up-country, yon would generally sell f.o.r. Borivli? 

Mr. Kafral;.— Tf the goods are going on the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Bailwav. we give free delivery at Borivli, whereas if the goods are 
going on the Great Indian Peninsula, we give free delivery at Dadar. 

GLASS 2 T) 
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President.— Tn the ease of sales to Bombay, it includes transport expenses 
from Kamlivli to Bombay. In tlie ease of shipments abroad it includes the 
cost of transport from Kamlivli works to the nearest railway station? 

Mr . Katrah■ —Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —You have commenced manufacturing bangles in 
Bombay or in the suburb of Bombay about a year ago? 

Mr. Kuira.lt. —Just a year ago. 

Mr. Itahimtooln. —Where were you working before? 

Mr. Katrah. —At Firozabad. 

Mr. Itahimtooln. —For how many years were you working there? 

Mr. Katrah. —27 years. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —What is the reason of your coining to Kamlivli to 
open a factory ? Is it more economical to work here than at Firozabad.' 

Mr. Katrnh. T had to incur loss at Firozabad. 

Mr. Itahimtoola.—The reason for your shifting from Firozabad was that 
you had lost money there? 

Mr. Kntrak. —Yes, and we wanted to he near a big market. 

Mr. Itahimtoola.- You wanted to be near a favourable market? 

Mr. Kalrak. —Yes, that is the chief point. 

Mr. Ttahimtoolu. ■You preferred to come to Bombay side because of the 
market. ? 

Mr. Katrnh. —Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —T take it that you are able to sell the goods that you 
produce in your factory. 

Mr. Kalrak. —Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. You are able to do that, without much difficulty? 

Mr. Katrnh. -There is difficulty, but with the help of big merchants, 
we are able to sell our output fairly easily. 

Mr. Itahimtoola.— The total production per day in Tiulia according to 
you is 10,00,000 pairs of bangles, 

Mr. Katrah. —That is a rough c 

Mr. Itahimtoola .—That calculat 
30 years experience in this line? 

Mr. Katrah. -You. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —I want to know whether all kinds ol bangles that are 
made in India are included in this estimate not only one class of bangles 
but all the classes? 

Mr. Katrah. —It is the total output of all the factories in India that 
are manufacturing bangles. 

Mr. Itahimtoola.- In your reply to Question 8, you are complaining about 
the railway freight which you say is doing harm to your industry. Will 
you explain what you mean by that? YMiat is your real difficulty in the 
matter of freight? Y T ou say that the railway freight is crushing the trade. 
.1 should like to know what the present position is and what your sugges¬ 
tions are to remedy it? 

Mr. Katrah. —-Supposing we buy an article worth 3 annas, we have to 
pay a railway freight ol 12 to 13 annas. 

Mr. Itahimtoola -.—-What is that article? 

Mr. Katrah.- Sand in the chief thing. 

Mr. Kahimtnola .—Is it 3 annas n innund? 

Mr. Katrah.- Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola .—That, muse he duo to the distance? What is the 
distance? 

Mr. Katrnh. 800 miles or so 


alculat.ion. 

ion as I understand it is based on your 
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Mr, Hahimtoola .—Then, it. is undoubtedly due to the distance between 
your factory and the place where from you get your sand ? 

Mr. Siilh ico. -1 shall explain to you what we mean. Supposing we order 
out a case of something from .Japan or Czechoslovakia we pay Rs. 3 as 
freight on that one case, though the distance is many times more than 
the distance from. Allahabad to Kandivli. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —You are talking of sea freight. .1 am talking of rail¬ 
way freight. 

Mr. Ridhwa, —T am pointing out to yon the difference in distance lietween 
the two cases. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. •That is a different proposition altogether. In reply 
to Question 20, you say that you have used Dliranghadra soda ash? 

Mr. Katrak. —We have tried that. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —You have found it unsuitable for your purposes? 

Mr. Katrak. Yes, because the percentage of soda in the Indian manufac¬ 
tured article is much less than in the imported. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. -Has the use of Indian soda affected your finished 
article? 

Mr. Katrak. —Yes, it has. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —You are not able to produce the same quality? 

Mr. Katrak. —Quite so. The qualitv differs. I may say here that there 
is no comparison between the imported soda and the Indian soda. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —There arc two qualities which are coining? 

Mr. Katrak. —Yes, hut we use Orescent brand. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Do you find that the Dliranghadra soda ash cannot 
he compared with the Crescent brand? 

Mr. Katrak. —No, it cannot be compared. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —What is the quantity of Indian soda ash which you 
have used ? 

Mr. Katrak.— 10 or 12 hags. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Only for experimental purposes? 

Mr. Katrak. —Yes. 

Mr, Hahimtoola.- —That was when you were in Jfiroznbnd ? 

Mr. Katrak. —No, but in Kandivli. 

illr. Hahimtolla. —Have you got the soda ash analysed? 

Mr. Katrak.- —No. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —You have not boon able to find out the reason except 
that from experience you find that the quality is not satisfactory? 

Mr. Katrak.- Quite. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —You are spending as much as Rs. 03,600 cm labour. 
How much of that is skilled labour? 

Mr. Katrak. —210 men form our skilled labour. 

Mr. Hahimtoola.- Out of Rs. 93,600, what is the amount paid to these 
210 skilled men? 

Mr, Katrak. — I shall have to work it out. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. As regards your reolv to Question 24, what is the 
expert supervision required over and above your skilled labour? 

Mr. Katrak. ■ That would lie mv personal expenses. 

Mr. Hahimtoola.- Tt does not involve any additional money? 

Mr. Katrak .- No. 

Mr. Hah imtonla. —You simnlv S't there and supervise the whole work? 

Mr. Katrak. —f have to he all the time on my legs. T am a working 
partner and I am given a monthly allowance. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Ts that included in Rs, 03.600? 

1 2 ip 2 
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Mr. Kntrak. -Tt, is not included in works labour. 

Mr. Itnhimtaola. —It. is included in Its. 8,500 which is called Supervision 
and office establishment. 

Mr. Kntrak. - Yes. 

Mr. It ah imtooln .—-From your reply to Question 1G (h) I find that you are 
paving as much as Its. 40 on unloading and other transport charges and 
■still you find it remunerative? 

Mr. Kulrak .—Besides the railway freight, we pay that much, liecause 
the nearest railway yard is about 2 miles away from our factory. 

Mr. Buhimtaoln.- My point is this. There is the difficulty of railway 
freight to which yon have already referred. Over and above that, you are 
paying Its. 40 per wagon and still you are able to manufacture and sell 
.your stuff fairly easily. That means you don’t find any difficulty in selling 
your glass bangles that you manufacture? 

Mr. Kntrak .—We send our bangles by our own motor lorries. 

Mr. Bnhimtooln .—It costs you money to maintain these lorries? 

.1 It . Kntrak.— It does. 

Mr. Knhimtoolu .—I don’t quite follow your contention that railway 
freight is crushing you when you are able to incur so much expenditure 
over and above the freight. 

.11/'. Kilt ml :.—Selling and making a profit are two different things. 

Mr. Bahhntonla. —Are you selling at a loss now? 

Mr. Kntrak. —Wo are. I have spent nearly 30 years in this industry 
and have not made a single pie. That shows that we have been doing at 
a loss. 

Mr. Ttnhimtoola .—In spite of the faet that you have incurred loss T 
suppose you still believe in the future of the industry? 

Mr. Kntrak, —Once in live or ton years we have a chance. 

Mr. Bali imtooln.- You say that having regard to the present surcharge 
you are doing fairly well. 

Mr. Sulliva .—That is temporary. We were doing fairly well on account 
of tho surcharge and the exchange. 

Mr. Bnlrimtoolu .—In answer to Question 26 you describe the way in 
which untrained men gel skilled. Will you tell me what is the period of 
apprenticeship in the manufacture of glass bangles? 

Mr. Siclhirit .—That depends on the ability of the man. It may take six 
months; hut it may take two years to he perfect in all work; that is to he 
a really skilled man iq all branches of the industry. 

.Hr. llah imtooln .—Look at vonr answer to Question 39. What is tho 
actual department which you closed down owing to competition? You did 
not close the whole factory? 

Mr. Katrak. No. The Japanese were cutting prices. As soon as we 
started selling our goods in the market they began to cut their prices and 
so we had to stop the manufacture of the very best kinds of bangles. 

Mr. Bah imtooln .—One question T would like to ask and that is with 
reference to your answer to Question 67 (a). You snv “ Our industry does 
not possess natural advantages such as an abundant supply of cheap raw 
materials, cheap power and cheap labour. Wc have no doubt an advantage 
of a large Home market ”. T think you have not, understood the question 
properly. This is one of the three conditions which the Fiscal Commission 
laid down. Tt is not the ouestion of cheapness but the availability of labour, 
raw materials and power in this country. 

Mr.' Sidhirn .—They are available but the railway freights make them 
expensive, 

Mr. Bnliinitonla. - That is a different ouestion. Bv nutting this sort 
of answer you are making the position of the Tariff Board difficult in regard 
to the questipq pf grant of protection. 
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Mr. Sidhivn .—The materials are available but railway freight makes it 
expensive. However I would like to make a change ill the statement in this 
form. 

Mr. Bw.uj .-~There is one point I want to raise with regard to your answer 
to Question IG (b). You mention Its. 10 as the cost of transporting raw 
materials from the railway station to the factory. In the next answer you 
give your freight and cost of sand at 15 annas a luaund. How many 
maunds does a wagon contain? 

Mr. Sid him .—Nearly 500 maunds. 

Mr. Bony .—And Its. 10 is distributed over 500 maunds? 

Mr, Sidhwu. —Yes. 

l J re aid cut .—Have you ever noticed with regard to bangles the practice 
of selling wholesale by weight. Are bangles ever sold wholesale by weight 
instead of on the basis of a gross? 

Mr. Katrak. —Never. 
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Messrs. Joosub Peermohomed & Co., Bombay* 

Letter tinted the l.ilh February, lOdti. 

With reference to the interview of our representative witli you on the 
til'd instant we have to place before you the following facts about our 
factory as desired by you. 

We bought the factory for manufacturing' glass imitation was pearls in 
Japan and we brought the owner of the factory with fiis assistants to fix 
up the factory and put it into working condition here in Bombay. 

The total cost ut the machinery and putting up the factory ill working 
order amounted to nearly .Its. 35,000. We began working the factory in 
April, 11)31, with the help of ."> Japanese workers (including the original 
owner) one of whom was an expert and the other I were skilled labourers. 
Tim monthly salary of all these Japanese workers amounted to Its, 840. 
We. pay a rent, of Its. 220 per month for the premises and wc pay a salary 
of Its. 210 to the regular Indian employees. The monthly wages paid to the 
workers—all of them work on piece work basis—amount to Its. 500 per 
month. All the Japanese except one went away in the month of October. 
Olio is here now but he will he sailing to Japan on the 20tll instant. The 
process of manufacturing pearls is as follows: 

Glass is melted in small crucible which can lake up 4 lbs. of glass. The 
melted glass is then taken up on a glass tube and blown to the proper form. 
With a quick stretch of hand this is put into proper mould and blown again 
where it is transformed into globular tubes. These globular tubes are then 
filled with proper chemicals to give them lustre. This operation is carried 
out by putting proper chemical solution in a tray and then sucking the 
liquid through the tubes. The tubes Idled with this liquid chemical are kept 
at a low temperature for nearly ten «ninutes, the cold being supplied by 
means of ice. The tubes are thereafter removed from the cool place and 
put into a centrifugal machine where the chemical solution spreads uniformly 
at, the same time the excess of the liquid is removed. Then they arc put 
into a wax hath to till the tubes with paraffin wax. Needles are then pierced 
through the entire tubes and thread drawn through it. Heads are then cut, 
sorted and formed into bunches. 

Our raw materials are glass, a chemical solution that gives good lustre, 
paraffin wax and threads. Out of these at present, due to the fact that 
our factory has been in the hands of the Japanese, glass and the chemical 
solution are being imported from .Tapaii^wax and threads are obtained 
locally and are of Indian make. We have found that Indian glass can he 
used for this purpose and as soon as the one Japanese who is at present 
working in the factory goes we will start experimenting and manufacturing 
false pearls from Indian glass. As lor the chemical, we will have to import, 
same from Japan; hut wc are now investigating into tile matter and trying 
to find out as to what this chemical is and how to get it made here. From 
this you will see that most of our raw materials are obtainable locally and 
of Indian make. 

The capacity of olir factory is SI) cases monthly each case containing 500 
bunches. The total consumption of false pearls in India, is nearly 50 cases 
monthly, hut owing to the present depressed condition of the market we are 
able to sell 30 eases per mouth. 

Our goods are sold at lower rates than Japanese goods, because they are 
considered due to sentimental reasons to ho inferior to Japanese. 

From this it will he seen that our factory is working at a very heavy 
loss and wc are thinking of closing it down unless Government comes to our 
rescue and gives us proper protection for some time at least so that we rail 
have the opportunity in put our factory oil a sound footing. If a protective 
duty of 100 per cent, is put. on the imported false pearls and heads We think 
we will he able to make both ends meet and make a small profit, ft this is 
not done we will be lorced to close our factory. Wc hope that you will 
consider this matter and recommend to Government to protect this industry 
by putting a heavy duty oil imports. 



Government of Punjab. 

Latter No. 'J310-E. <£ £>., dated the Jrd December, 19,11, to the Government 
of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues). 

ORDER OF THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE. 


Subject :—Tahifk Board—Protection—Glass Industry—Punjab Excise 

Bottles. 

With refercnco to Resolution No. 458-T. (2), dated the 20th October, 
I'M, I am directed by the Punjab Government (Ministry of Agriculture) to 
state that while the Punjab Government is not opposed to the protection 
of the Glass industry in India with a view to its further development, it 
recommends that for the present exemption from any protective tariff should 
be granted to bottles of a certain class. 

2. With effect from April 1st, 11)31, this Government introduced into the 
Punjab a system by which all Indian made foreign spirit and country spirit 
distilled in the Punjab and sold for consumption in the province was to be 
bottled only in bottles bearing the words Punjab Excise, figures showing the 
contents of the bottle 2(1$ ounces in the ease of quart bottles, 111$ ounces 
in the case of pin bottles and Oj ounces in Lhe case of half pint bottles, the 
name or mark of the manufacturer of the bottle, and a line on the neck up to 
which the bottle had to be filled in order to contain the proper quantity. 

3. These regulations were introduced in order to ensure that, when spirit 
was sold to the consuming public in sealed bottles, the full quantity of spirit 
might be supplied to the consumer, it bad previously been discovered that 
bottlers by giving short measure were defrauding the public and inducing 
them to accept less spirit than should have been sold to them at the fixed 
price to be charged for all such bottles of spirit. This practice reduced the 
quantity of spirit distilled in the Punjab distilleries by a considerable per¬ 
centage, and this Government therefore lost large sums of still head duty. 

4. These bottles are machine, made in Europe, and, although the contents 
of each bottle cannot he guaranteed by the manufacturers to be absolutely 
accurate in each case, the process of manufacture is so efficient that on tho 
average these bottles contain almost, exactly the quantity of spirit which they 
purport to contain. The result of this innovation lias been to make it easy 
to detect at a glance whether, the licensed bottlers arc filling their bottles 
with the full quantity of spirit or not. 

5. This Government understands that in India there is no factory capable 
of producing bottles with sufficient accuracy to meet the requirements of the 
Punjab Excise Department, and I am, therefore, directed to request that 
such bottles may be exempted from any protective tariff, which may be. 
imposed generally upon the glass industry, until such time as accurate 
standardised bottles manufactured in India are on the market. 

6. Since the innovation was adopted from the practice in force in tho 
United Provinces with the addition of the requirement that a line should 
he moulded on the neck of the bottle, this Government believes that the 
United Provinces Government will probably be prepared to support them in 
making this representation. 


Government of Burma. 

letter No. S1S-K. 31 (1021). dated the Uh December, 1931. 

Question - of f.xtlniiini: protection to tiie Glass Industry in India. 

I am directed to invito a reference to the Government of India-, Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce (Tariff), Resolution No. 458-T. (2), dated the 20th October, 
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1931. on the subject noted above and to say that in Burma there is no 
Glass Industry oh any importance and that as far as one can see at present 
it is never likely to ilourish in this province. There is no industry thcreloie 
to protect in Burma and a protective duty would merely have the client ot 
sending up prices for Lhe consumer, li.is Excellency in Council accordingly 
depreciates the imposition of another duty upon consumers iu Burma for the 
benefit of manufacturers elsewhere. 


Dr. H. D. H. Drane, Principal, the Harcourl Butler Technological 
Institute, Cawnpore. 

(1) .Votes mi. quest innno 'in: issucil by the Tariff Boiinl. 

7. The proper site for glassworks must bo determined by consideration 

of the site of the raw materials and the markets which are served. In all 
cast's soda is imported from one of the port towns by rail with the exception 
that it is now available from Dltrungsdra (Kathiawar!. Coal is mostly sup¬ 
plied from Bihar and Bengal; the deposits of sand are scattered; their loca 
Lion may he specified by reference to the separate note attached regarding 
glass sands in India. All things being considered, X would say that the most, 
suitable site for a factory is at equal distance from the sources ol supply of 
coal, sand and lime and the consuming centres. J'he question of the supply 
of labour does not seem to hi* one of importance in determining the location 
of the factory; this is illustrated by the extraordinary position in which 
factories at Bahjoi, Firozabad and Balawali have become successfully 
established. Considering all the points required in fixing the position ot the 
glassworks it seems to me that Cawnpore is as good a location as any. 
Cawnpore is a rail centre for distribution and is nearer to its coal, sand 
and lime than Firozabad, Bahjoi and Balawali. Moreover there is an abun¬ 
dant supply of labour, some of which is of the skilled mechanic type. With 
these conditions Cawnpore seems a suitable centre for the establishment, of 
a factory containing the more up to date automatic machinery. The more 
primitive methods of manufacture as used at FirossabarJ would possibly 

obtain little advantage. Equally with Allahabad, Cawnpore is on direct line 
from any of the port towns for the import ol soda. 

There is a possibility that some glass manufacture might he developed in 
the Tarui region. There is an abundant supply of wood and in the upper 
region of the rivers there is expectation that suitable sand deposits might 
he obtained. Simultaneously limd stone may be got in Hirer Valievs. The 
use of wood as a fuel oilers the possibility of using the ash in the manu¬ 
facture of Potash Glass. 1 propose myself to examine the availability of 
sands in this region. 

8. Indian products arc generally inferior to imported materials. 1 am 
unaware of the general tendency of price but if the radian product is any¬ 
where sold at a cheaper price than imported material, it is not because of 
most efficient methods of manufacture. In view of the heavy freight which 
any imported glassworlc has to hear, it is obvious that, its cost of production 
must he considerably below that in Nidia. Tu general I would say that its 
lower cost of production is due to more efficient method in Continental 
countries, 

9. The only technical feature involved in this is that rather more fuel is 
required in the wot season, f have questioned one glass manufacturer on 
this point and the increase appoars to be about 5 per cent, on the normal 
consumption of coal. 

18. The main imports are specially chemicals for use as colouring agents 
and soda. A small amount of Borax is imported overland hut if is negligible. 

19. 1 have not gone into this question closely hut see no reason why with 
an adequate demand these materials could not he manufactured economically 
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in Iiidiu. Soda which is the. main import can ho manufactured by what in 
known as 11 it: Ammonia Soda Process. This needs an abundant supply ol 
salt and the manufacture must preferably he carried out near the coast. 1 
am unaware whether this process is covered by Patents which would make 
its working difficult (soda is however manufactured by this process at 
Dliiangadra): hut any manufacturer is immediately in competition with 
the resources of the large combines which control the manufacture and 
supply of soda. The natural course from which soda should he supplied to 
India is from Magadi, hut 1 am not certain that this method is followed. 

I think a certain amount of soda consumed in India is actually brought 
out from England. It is likely that if a strict economic investigation were 
made, it would prove always possible to import soda irom Kenya below the 
co t of production in India. 

of. separate note is given on sands. The sands generally are interior 
to the best, continental sands available for glass making, but not inferior in 
quality to the English sand which are used for bottle making. 

I have not made any detailed examination of the Kef factories which are 
produced m India. In view however ol the successful operation of steel 
works in this country the availability of good qualities ol fire clays is 
indicated. A good quality of silica brick is manufactured and J. have seen 
these in use in various Glass Factories without complaint. The quality of 
clay available in India must he fairly good since a number of manufac¬ 
turers arc able to make their own pots in the case of the works at Babjoi, 
special floating pieces for use on the molten glass are made permitting the 
continuous drawal of glass. 

'There are extensive deposits in India of Sillinianite. This is considered 
by many to he an ideal material for uso as a Pefractorv in Glass furnaces 
and a certain amount of this material has I think been made artificially and 
is being used alone or mixed with (lavs in glass furnace in Europe and 
America. Jf it should prove possible to develop and exploit these deposits 
of Sillinianite for use as refractories in glass manufacture India would he 
in a position of unique advantage both as regards glass manufacture and the 
possibility of developing an export trade in high (hiss refractories. 

22. Most of the pots in India arc made from Weathered .1 uhhttlporu clay 
with tin' addition of Grog (usually pieces of old imported pots). The use 
of Sillinianite in pot making might lie a source of advantage with some of 
the "clays available. The method of building the pots is as usually done in 
other countries and a slow (2-.1 mouths) process ol drying is followed. I 
think tllo most usual source from which crucibles are imported is Japan. I 
do not think the transit has any effect on the pots unless they should be 
fractured enroute. 

23. From casual inspection personally and l>y conversation with uses 
of refractories for pot type furnaces it appears that available fire-bricks arc 
not too satisfactory. The fire-bricks show more corrosion and softening 
than 1 would like to see in view of the low temperature at which 'lie 
furnaces are worked, but T think that in many eases inferior fire-bricks are 
purchased when better are available. 1 am unaware what arrangements 
ere made at .Tubbnlporo. etc., to control and maintain the qualities of clay 
used for bricks and their firing: 1 think that in some of the smaller Indian 
potteries supplying refractories the technical control must he inadequate, 
this however is mere conjecture since 1 have not visited any of these 
Potteries which arc all out of the United Provinces. The non-uniformity of 
bricks however suggests this defect. Tank blocks for use in continuous gas 
fired furnaces are 1 think invariably imported, hut development of the Use 
of sillinianite should improve the position here. 

2). Expert technical supervision is undoubtedly required in a glassworks 
if the process of manufacture is to be carried out efficiently. With regard 
to the provision of skilled labour imported from abroad T would say that 
once the processes are understood and known bv the workers no necessity 
for continued supervision by imported skilled labour remains. The typo of 
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labour specially required m a glass factory can bo roughly classified as 
below ; — 

(!) Furnace builders, (2) Furnace operators and (II) Glus.ynorkevs— 
(blowers, etc.). 

Nos. (1) and (2) are required iu much lesser number than No. (3). As 
tho question is framed by the Hoard 1 take it mainly to refer to labour of 
the type under (3). The training of such labour in India is accomplished 
roughly by a system of apprenticeship, taking hoys or young men into the 
factory as learners. The type nr man who enters the industry in this manner 
is rarefy sufficiently well educated to obtain a general picture of tho opera¬ 
tions required in the industry. 

20. 1 know no imported labour at present in the United Provinces with 
the exception of one or two Japanese type furnace operators engaged at 
llahjoi. Formerly some Holguin Tank operators were engaged, hut 1 do not 
know if the conditions of employment in India for such workmen can be made 
sufficiently attractive to keep men here long enough lor them to train tho 
workers adequately. 

27. Hottlc making and similar blownwurc is tho greatest field where 
machinery can replace, hand labour. Bangle making is a process ideally 
suited to automatic working, hut so far no attempt in this direction seems 
to have been made. 

29. I have not made any observations of Lbis matter. At tho high tem¬ 
perature near a glass furnace it may really be more invigorating to work 
than at some littlo distance away from the furnace where the relative 
humidity is higher. 1 imagine, that the. most trying time for glassworkers 
is in tlie cold dry weather. 

32. I only know of coal being used in works iu India. The use of wood 
in the Tarai region would not he objectionable and would supply potash 
which could he used in the manufacture of a more resistant glass than at 
present manufactured. 

33. Practically all the fuel is brought from the coalfields of Bihar and 
Bengal. Sec separate notes regarding Firozabad. 

35. Any works requiring power probably generates its own steam. 
Depending where it is with respect to the local Electric Supply Company 
tho factory would decide whether to generate its own power or not. 

Except in sheet ghisswork where electricity is used for driving motors and 
iu bottle, factories where it is required for running blowing machines very 
little power is used in a glassworks. The steam for the producers is required 
at a low pressure and temperature whereas steam for engines driving com¬ 
pressors or electrical generators required to he at high pressure. 1 myself 
have seen a direct waste of steam (exhaust steam from steam engine) which 
could be used for blowing producers. 

3(i. (o) This is a large and complicated questing, and my notes on Firozabad 
may also he seen. A furnace may, according to its construction and opera¬ 
tion, consume, when running efficiently less than one ton of coal per ton of 
glass melted. As a lower limit about -5 tons of coal per ton of glass may 
he taken. In general an efficiency of one ton of coal per ton of glass cannot 
be reached except in gas fired furnaces with predicated air. Direct fired 
furnaces may consume anything up to 7 tons of coal per ton of glass incited. 
The efficiency of melting rises with increase of the size of the furnace, 
because of the relatively smaller area for radiation. Fuel economy is greater 
with glass which melts at a low temperature because of the diminished radia¬ 
tion from the furnace during molting. 

th\ 111 the case of bangle working where the "lass is worked after renielt- 
ing tile consumption of coal is not doubled. T cannot Jiowever give any 
ex-act estimate of the fuel used in reinelting glass under the conditions 
existing in Firozabad—a good deal of wood is used as well as coal. 

37. Even one furnace of a simple and inefficient design could function in 
India so that its proprietor could earn a livelihood. 1 have seen a works at 
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Hathras which is run by uu ex-student of this institute which is running 
with a working capital of Its, 20,000 and is going on successfully. The 
trouble in such a case is that lack of adequate capital hampers development. 
In a particular works which 1 have in mind two or three furnaces are 
erected on the Japanese type and several items of secondhand semi-automatic 
pressing machinery have been installed. It depends upon the stage of 
development of a works what capital is required to extend as e.ij., by 
installing another furnace. In the transit from direct fired furnaces to 
thoso using a chimney draught the cost of erecting a chimney is always a 
material item. Improvements are wanted particularly in furnace design. 

41. The conditions of labour (clieajmess, climate and refractories paucity) 
are different otherwise the processes involved in glass manufacture are the 
same as used elsewhere having been copied from Japan and Europe. 

42. Apart from refractories and a few simple castings all constructional 
items required in a glassworks arc imported. There is no reason why all 
items with the exception of automatic machinery should not be manufactured 
in India. 

•15 & 40. See separate note on Firossalmd. 

47. The East Coast of Africa oilers a possible market for lamp chimneys 
and probably also bangles. Presuming development in the glass industry in 
the country, it is possible that an export trade in high class goods might 
he developed. 

52. Advantages may be set out as below:—• 

Labour, materials (excepting soda). 

Disadvantages— 

Plant and machinery. 

The three items climate, customs duties and freights operate in either 
sense according to the position of the factory. 1 do not think the question 
of long transport of manufactured glass goods is one of great importance 
generally. 1 may instance the case )u England where glass bulbs intended for 
assembly into electric lamps are manufactured and transported from the 
Tyne to London and other centres for assembly and from there subsequently 
sent out as finished products. 

53. I should not imagine that any underselling is practised. Such an 
arrangement almost pre-xupposvs a trust having a large selling interest. 
Except in the matter of bottles and sheet glass T do not think that there 
are any wide associations of this character in Europe or America. 

00. I have already given the figures of Its. 5,000 for installation of an 
additional ten pot furnace and Rs. 3,000 as working capital. I would be 
inclined to increase this figure at least to something between Rs. 10,000 and 
Its. 12,500 per furnace installed, taking account of capital investment of 
building and accessory plant. Probably Its. 10,000 per ten pot furnace 
represents a minimum effect on working capital. 

07. (A) With the exception of soda which requires t.o be imported the 
industry does possess natural advantages in the matter of supply of raw 
materials. The question of provision of power, as electrical power, is not an 
important one to the glass manufacturing industry in general. There is an 
"abundant supply of labour and undoubtedly a large home market. 

(R) I. do not think that protection alone will help the industry materially 
to develop unless simultaneously technical help and guidance is given to the 
industry generally. With present financial circumstances it seems improb¬ 
able that funds would be available for fostering development upon proper 
lines without obtaining the necessary revenue by protection. As a related 
subject, the question ol' development within India of soda manufacturing 
business which is intimately connected with the Glass Industry might be 
considered. The immediate imposition, for example, of a tariff upon soda 
would obviously embarrass the glass manufacturers. There is no possible 
source of soda in India except that which may he manufactured. The 
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possibility of using the rob deposits which exist in the United Provinces and 
other districts has boon examined but abandoned as uneconomical, liven 
supposing that a tariff was imposed upon soda I am doubtful whether it can 
be manufactured in India at a cost below that at which it could be econo¬ 
mically imported from Magudi. In the event of the imposition of any addi¬ 
tional tariff upon imported glassware 1 do not think that any advantage, 
would be got by framing such a tariff to include glass containers which are 
imported into tho country for foodstuffs, etc., and it would seem proper to 
exclude these. Likewise tho continued import of the liner qualities of glass¬ 
ware would not require a tariff being imposed. In general with regard to 
protecting the glass industry I am not favourable to a tariff excepting so far 
that its revenue might, at least in part, be applied to technical development 
of the industry. Without this the imposition of a tariff would simply 
justify the continuance of the present inefficient methods of manufacture. 

(C) With tho natural advantages of raw materials and the possibility of 
the development of alkali manufacture, 1 see no reason whatever why the 
industry should not ultimately compete in the world’s market or satisfac¬ 
torily fuliil its own market in the face of outside competition. 


(2) Notes on the. Glass Industry at Firozahad in particular. 

Tho industry at Firozabad has developed mainly within the last 25 years. 
It is said to have been originated by an ex-employee from a glass factory in 
the neighbourhood of fjehra Dun. It is also said that there are about 
lo,(XK) people employed in connection with tile glass trade at Firozabad but 
I am inclined to think that this, certainly at present, is an over-estimate. 
Tlie figure most probably includes whole families whore possibly only one or 
two members are fully engaged in such work as bangle joining and 
decoration. 

2. The main development of the industry appears to have been during the 

war period owing to the difficulty nl obtaining imported glassware parti¬ 
cularly bangles. The possibility for progress of the industry during tho war- 
years is shown by considering the figures of imports of bangles in the year 
1913-M, 1916-17 and 1917-18. Respectively the values of bangles imported 
were Rs. 80,CO,000, Rs. 43,00,000 and Rs. 35.00,000. During the war period 
according to the statements in the Indian Industrial Commission Report 
(1910-18) Firozahad was producing glass at the rate of about 15 tons per 
day. The present production cannot be more than 12 tons per day. Dur¬ 
ing the war the total output of glass from factories in India was also 
estimated by the Indian Industrial Commission as being worth about 

Rs. 20,00,000 per year. T think that tho present production of tho various 

factories ill Tudia which are working is not less than this. The total values 
of imports of glass into India have, since 1913-14 when they stood at a total 

of Its. 1.90,1)0.000. now risen in the year 1929-30 to lis. 2,50,00.000. About 

10 per cent, of this import is from Great Britain and the remainder 
almost equally divided between Jnpan. Czechoslovakia and Germany. 

3. Sineo the war the industry at Firozabad seems to have declined in its 
prosperity because of competitive imports. At present there are about 12. 
firms engaged in the industry at Firozabad possessing between them eight 
factories of moderate size. About 21 direct or Japanese type furnaces are 
in existence and one gas fired furnace. Only four of the direct furnaces were 
working at the beginning of this year and five of the Japanese type. 

4. The type of direct fired furnace, used at Firozabad. seems to have 
been copied from a German or Austrian pattern. Possibly this dates from 
the introduction at Firozabad of the gas fired furnace mentioned in the 
Indian Industrial Commission Report. 

5. In addition to the glass melting furnaces already referred to there are 
some 40 or 50 re-working furnaces in which the glass, after its original 
melting, is softened and drawn into rods of suitable diameter from wbic-h 
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bangles are subsequently made. The smaller furnaces are, essentially, 
simply wood lires over which the glass is reheated. 

6. Jn addition to this method of working to produce bangles, remelting 
the glass into a pasty condition and manipulating it from a disc shape into 
a ring is also practised. This type of manipulation is for coarser and 
heavier bangles, the remelting being done in a small direct fired furnace 
containing 10 or 12 small pots. 1 have not myself seen this class of work 
in execution but understand that it is most objectionable from tlie health 
standpoint because of the primitive types of furnaces used. To return to 
the original melting of the glass the processes involved may he put up as 
below : — 

(it) Mixing, 

(b) Melting, and 

(c) Casting. 

The main ingredients required and used at Firozabad are: coni, lime¬ 
stone, soda and sand. In addition to this various colouring agents aro 
used most of which are imported. T deal later with the sources of supply 
of coal, soda and sand. The main cost for these materials entailed is in the 
coal, sod a ami sand. About 5 per cent, of the total cost, ol the finished 
glass being represented by the cost of covering agents. T was informed of 
the composition of the mixture put into the furnaces for melting at 
Firozabad h-- <me cornpanv. This was. two maunds of sand, one mannd of 
soda ash and 10 seers of lime which might he partly substituted by Barium. 
In addition to these main ingredients one seer of nite, 1 seer of arsenic 
oxide, 3 ohhatnks of manganese dioxide and '■ seer of borax were said to be 
added to produce glass of an amber colour. The composition of this glass 
roiiwlib- corresponds to 71 per cent. Silica. 2tt0 per cent. Na O and 8Ti nor 
cent. CaO. An excessive amount of soda seems to be used in this glass. 
In this particular factory using one of the direct furnaces 100 maunds of 
glass can bo produced in 21 hours in 8 ov 10 pots. The pots were not 
completely filed, about 13 to 15 maunds capacity being provided in each pot. 
From the pots alter melting the glass is withdrawn by iron spoons about 8 
to 10 inches in diameter and approximately hemispherical ill sliapo. The 
glass is then poured over metal plates. Upon cooling it is broken into pieces 
about ,f" * 4" x 1" thick which constitutes the finished product of this glass 
melting works. 

7. The re-working of those pieces of glass after re-melting and gathering 
as already indicated in paragraph 6 is done over a wood fire. From the 
softened piece of glass held over the wood fire a rod of glass is withdrawn 
and then wound nnmi a cylinder while still soft giving a continuous spiral. 
Tn one works T understand glass is withdrawn directly from a not and wound 
up in the form of a spiral but 1 have not. myself seen this. In some of the 
works the process of glass melting and spiral production are both Tarried 
on side bv side. 

8. After the spiral has been produced it is rut along a lino parallel to 
the axis of the cylinder upon which it is wound so that a series of almost 
circular pieces of glass are obtained. To produce a bangle from these they 
must first he heated so that the rod of glass forming a bangle ties in one 
plain and the free ends joined. The joining is done bv beating the free 
ends in a kerosene oil flame directed on to the bangle bv a iet of air. 
When soft the ends of the bangles are pushed together and the inint made. 
To flatten the bangle into a plane before joining it ninv be heated on a 
metal plate so that it falls to the reonired sliane otherwise the bangle may 
be heated at the point opposite to the intended inint immediately before 
softening tlm ends for joining in kerosene flame. 

9. Briefly this wives an account- of the processes involved at Firozabad. 
1 will deal now with Hie raw materials with the exception of lime. Parti¬ 
culars are "iven nil the attached sheet of the freights charged on various 
raw materials imported into Firozabad and the freights charged for the 
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transit of various classes of manufactured Roods within the United 'Pro¬ 
vinces. Tn addition nre also given the figures showing the annual figures 
of coal, sand and soda imported into Kirov,abad during the last five years. 
These figures have been obtained by deputing to Kirovabad at the com¬ 
mencement. of this year one of my assistants who examined the records 
available in the railway station at Kirovabad. They were not otherwise 
available. 1 note a discrepancy in the figures given for purchase of raw 
materials with the figures given to me by one of the manufacturers when T 
was at Kirovabad. He instanced the particular case of imports of soda from 
Dhrangadra to Kirovabad. Soda is now manufactured at T)hrangadra of 
satisfactory quality. .1 was informed that the freight liy the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central Tndia Bailway lrotn Dhrangadra to Kirovabad was As. 12-6 per 
maund, whereas the freights from Bombay Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
and from TTowrah were As. 10-7 and As. 0-3 per maund respectively. This 
was given by the particular manufacturer concerned as an example where 
freight might advantageously be reduced. Apparently since that time 
freights on soda have been slightly reduced but the balance is still in favour 
of imports from port towns. 

10. The most interesting conclusions regarding the state of the industrv 
at Kirovabad arc to be obtained from tile figures which I give of coal 
imports to Kirovabad end the ratio of coal, sand and soda. Presuming that 
the glass manufactured at Kirovabad contains 75 per cent, of silica, which 
is a iustifiable supposition, the ratio of the real imnort to the glass production 
in the years 1927 to 1931 are 4-4. 4'3. 4-22 and 3‘3 giving an average of 
4 tons of coal per ton of glass produced. This would seem to indicate some 
gradual improvements in the efficiency of working possibly brought about, by 
the necessity of circumstance rather than design. Because of an inadequate 
knowledge of the stocks of theso various materials kept in hand the figures 
in any one year cannot bo relied upon too closely. Thero is a further point 
of interest. Studying the ratio of tlic soda imports to the sand imports 
which give a key to the composition of the glass manufactured the ratio of 
sand to sodium oxide in the four years considered increases from 2’5 in 1927 
to 4'35 in 1930 to 1931, The figures are 2-5, 3-25. 4-00. 4 - 35 showing a conti¬ 
nuous increase. The average for the whole of the four years is 3-45. Here 
>n*nin the ova. ) values cannot Ik* romoletelv relied upon hot it is of interest to 
note that the ratio of sand to soda rarely falls below 4'15 for the most usual 
tv pcs of soda lime glasses which are manufactured elsewhere. Tt is a matter 
of comment, that, the glass produced at Kirovabad has a very high content of 
soda. The cost of production could he materially reduced with improved 
methods. The sources of materials used at Kirovabad are shown separately 
in graph form. On this graph nre shown the actual distribution of imports 
from different sources and the freights charged in each case. Most of the 
sand used for glass manufacture at Kirovabad is taken, it w r ill bo seen, from 
Savai Madhavpnr and lesser quantities from the deposits at Allahabad. 


(3) Notes on the. lines of development, of Glass Industry at Firozahad and 

ye. nr rally in India. 

With abundant, supplies of coal. lime and sand of suitable quality and 
the probability of good firebricks being available the glass industry in India 
should he capable of much improvement. The' main possible lines of develop¬ 
ment are : — 

(<7.1 Improvement, of furnaces. 

(h) Improvement of glass mixtures used. 

(c) Development of refractories. 

(d) Introduction of automatic working, and 

(e) Study of the possibility of improvement in the colouring of glasses. 

2. The whole of the work done at Kirovabad at present could with cen¬ 
tralization be done in one or two decent sized factories. The furnaces require 
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redesigning in order that they may be more efficient. The present oyer all 
consumption of coal per ton of glass imported at Firozabad is about four 
tons approximately. This should he reduced to below one ton of coal per 
ton of glass in an efficient furnace. My opinion is that the best line of 
development it to introduce furnaces using recuperators rather than regene¬ 
rators. These work continuously without any reversal of gas and air 
supplies but suffer from certain technical difficulties which demand the 
supply of very good glass quality refractories and pots. No such 1 urn aces 
arc yet installed in India to my knowledge. With the improvements of 
furnace design it will become possible to work at a higher temperature which 
would permit the use of less soda in the glass and give move economic pro¬ 
duction, apart from the question of diminished fuel consumption. 

3. Improved methods of working finished bangles are required and with 
the availability of furnaces which are fired by producer gas some of the gas 
could he diverted for use in the bangle joining work. Ttiis would necessitate 
a centralization of the bangle joining adjacent to the factory and improved 
labour conditions would result. Furthermore, the method of generating the 
spiral direct from the furnace merits development. Indeed from an inspec¬ 
tion of the type of operations which are entailed at Firozabad it appears 
possible that the whole series of operations might he made completely auto¬ 
matic. The operations are relatively simple and less involved than in bottle 
making or an electric lamp assembling. 

4. Nobody in India appears (o have considered the, possibility of develop 
ing an optical glass industry There must he a demand, if onlv, for 
spectacle lenses and such optical apparatus ns are at present imported, e.ff., 
binoculars, etc. The development of such an industry seems to have favoured 
craftsmanship which is available throughout Tndia and which could easily 
he diverted to such matters as the grinding and figuring of lenses, elc. Tt 
is doubtful however with the present conditions whether such an industry 
would permit of an export trade. 

5. In considering lines of development of the industry one of the most 
important points is to consider the possibilities of amalgamation of associa¬ 
tion amongst manufacturers, etc. Such association must he not. only from 
the purely commercial standpoint but must also involve technical and 
financial consideration. 1 understand that several local associations exist 
at Firozabad and that an all India Glass Makers’ Association exists, but T 
am not aware of their exact functions. T consider that some of the most 
important features which such associations should consider are: — 

(1) Standardization of products and processes. 

(21 Arrangement for research and development. 

(.11 Arrangements for purchase and sale. 

(4) Allotment of work. 

(51 Finance, and 

(6) Labour policy. 

Such organization might be provincial as well as throughout India. 
Although these associations exist at Firozabad T have found the conduct of 
manufacturing work there to he somewhat difficult to understand. Some 
manufacturers are themselves agents for the import of materials used in 
glass manufacture and indeeel for the import of bangles which are also 
distributed in competition with their own. The confusion of efforts with so 
many activities vested in a manufacturer seems to me very undesirable. 
Possibly some steps might he taken to improve these by working such trade 
organization. I have given in a separate note an indication of tin: type of 
investigations aiming at developing the industries which have been under¬ 
taken at the llarcourt Putter Technological Institute. 

T have not commented in this note regarding development of refractories. 
The possibility of using sillimanit.e in the glass industry requires examination 
_a systematic study of Indian refractories is also required. 



(4) Glass Factories. 
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(5) Freight charged on raw materials. 
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(6) Monthly average rail imports to Firozabad. 
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(7) MeniotUndum regarding possibilities of establishment of a department 
of the Olass Technology at the Technical Institute, Gawnpore. 

The proposal to open up a department of Glass Technology immediately 
brings in the question of what is meant or understood by .the term Glass 
Technology. At tho outset 1 would make it clear that it is not a practical 
proposition to erect at the Institute a complete plant for the melting and 
working of glass on a small scale, in which intending entrants to the industry 
might be trained. The ohject of any training which might be given would 
be to give an adequate scientific basis to a man who might later enter into 
the industry and usefully apply his knowledge. This type of training is 
distinct from training a man in furnace operation or in the subsequent 
manipulation of glass. The training which a man requires to possess to 
enter the glass industry must include the subject of Physics, Chemistry 
and Engineering, and the typo of chemistry which he is required to know 
is particularly physical chemistry. Tho best method by which a man 
can be trained for entry in the glass industry is by his carrying out experi¬ 
mental work under suitable direction which involves the use by him of the 
materials which are used in the glass industry and apparatus which brings 
him familiarity in dealing with materials which require to be handled at 
high temperature, if during his work in the Laboratory dealing with such 
matters he has to come into contact with glass works by visiting them to 
take samples or to make some measurements he gradually becomes familiar 
with the processes involved, when his special knowledge of the materials 
bocomes invaluable. 

1 would not therefore be favourable to tho establishment of a special 
teaching department in the Institute devoting itself to training students in 
Glass Technology, in the first place the number of factories in India in 
which such men could help to find employment does not exceed 20. Secondly 
as 1 have already instanced above the training is best likely to be accom¬ 
plished by working in laboratories concerned with the materials used in the 
industry and its methods. 

With present arrangements at the Technological Institute it would not bo 
possible lor me to undertake any special training of students in tho 
Institute in any instructional course of Glass Technology which might be 
described as adequate. I -would prefer to commence any development in 
the training of Glass Technology or in offering assistance to the Glass 
Industry generally by development of the system, which is at presont in 
force at the Institute. T have succeeded in interesting one of the senior 
members of my staff in the problem of tho Glass Industry and 1 should like 
to supplement his work by arranging that he should spend his full time 
upon problems connected with glass and that he should have in addition 
a stall of three junior research workers who would bo paid about JLs. 150 
per month. The qualifications required by the men to be recruited lor this 
type of work would be an honours degree in Physical Chemistry, or Mining 
and Metallurgy, or preferably such graduates who had had an year or 
two’s experience in Steel Works or Glass Works, if they would be avail¬ 
able. In addition I would recommend the recruitment of one young 
engineer who would carry out experiments at Cawnpore upon lurnaces and 
producers and also one draftsman. The workers so engaged would be set 
to work upon problems connected with— 

(a) With the refractories and glass available in India, 

(b) The improvements of the glass mixtures used in the various 

factories, 

(c) With improvements in the furnaces. 

An adequate provision of this staff in the matter of travelling allowance 
would he necessary so that they might visit factories as required. With 
a staff of this character comprised of well educated and enthusiastic young 
men there would he every prospect of them supplying information which would 
lead to a rapid improvement in the Glass Industry in India. Working 
in tho laboratories of the Institute for their full time, upon the materials 
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used in the industry, and becoming familiar by their visits to various glass 
factories with the details concerning the working of glass furnaces, such 
men would be in a very enviable position to eonnuaud employment in one 
of the various glass factories. After an year or two, such of them as might 
show the, particular ability and keenness might he accepted on to the stall' 
of the Institute as permanent research workers upon the subject, i prefer 
the method which I have detailed above to the immediate appointment of 
any worker in the Category of Officer firstly since I consider it the most 
efficient method and secondly because I do not think that any suitable 
officer could be recruited in India. In setLing up such an establishment 
to carry out research into the Glass Industry T would not recommend the 
immediate provision of a large amount of equipment. This is not necessary. 
I would however suggest that a provision over a period of four or five years 
of Its. 60,000 to cover the cost of special apparatus and equipment should 
he made; say annually a provision of Its. 12,500. The cost entailed by 
appointing three research workers at Its. 150 per month would be fts. 5,400 
annually. In addition I would suggest a special provision of Its. 1,000 to 
cover travelling expenses making a total of say Tts. 19,000 for an year’s 
working, with some additional office stall for record work, etc., say Rs. 20,000 
per year. This does not include the cost of the full time of an officer of the 
Institute who would necessarily be devoted to the immediate direction of 
the work. T have not before me at the moment exact figures of the values 
of the glass imports of India, but I think they are in the neighbourhood of 
about two lakhs of rupees. The introducing of 0-25 per cent, import duty 
would produce a revenue of Rs, 5U,000 annually which would he adequate 
to cover the cost of the stall and material which have been proposed and 
to reimburse the United Provinces Government for the making available of 
a building in which the experimental work might be carried out, and the 
time of such officers as might he devoted to the work upon a full time basis. 
This method (a tax for imports) of providing money for the execution of 
the research may possibly be objectionable upon major economic grounds, 
hut it appears as an immediate possible source from which provision might 
be u ade. It may be of interest to compare the figures of cost, which have 
been entailed in England in setting up a department of Glass Technology 
at Sheffield. But conditions Imre are different since there are at Sheffield 
facilities for giving men adequate training in either ancillary subjects and 
them is a largo possible field of employment for trainees. The department 
ol Glass Technology at Sheffield was established in 1910, hut 1 have no 
figures of the cost during the first few years. In 1920, however, the depart¬ 
ment had an income ot about £','1.500 annually, made up approximately 


as below : — 

£ 

Government grants ....... 1,250 

Glass Makers’ Association ..... 1,250 

University ........ 500 

Fees received.500 


In 1930 this income bad risen approximately to .07,000, Government 
supplying 02,000, manufacture 0.1,500 and the University contribution 
and the amount of fees for testing received amounting to £600 each. The 


distribution of cost in 1930 roughly as below: — 

O 

Teaching and research stall ..... 3,000 

Additional research workers.«00 

Wages. 700 

Laboratory expenses ...... 1 000 

Travelling ......... 200 

Office building, etc. ....... 1,300 


7,000 
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Roughly the expenditure per year at Sheffield corresponds to Its. 90,000 
and during the period since its establishment the department has done much 
good work. It is oi interest to note that the Sheffield work was originally 
acclaimed as offering a training to men to enLer the industry by following 
a delinite course of instruction, but the most successful passages into the 
industry have been made not by tlie students simply trained in the depart¬ 
ment but by those who have been trained and have subsequently joined 
the department as research workers of three or four years. Ln India tho 
preliminary training is best given in one of the Universities having a 
technical bias. As a further point of interest tjie ,work at 'Sheffield 
which has received universal acclamation lias been throughout directed to ascer¬ 
tain the fundamental properties of the materials used in the industry and 
energies have not been frittered away and on specific problems concerning 
individual manufacturers. It would be upon such a line that I would insist 
in the case of development of a Research Section dealing with the Glass 
Industry at Cawnpore. To sum up the main points in—(J) There is not 
a large demand to train men for entry into the Glass Industry. (2) 
Assistance can be best given by establishing a research centre in close 
contact with the industry. (3) The personnel of technical men required by 
the industry would best be supplied by absorption from such a research de¬ 
partment of men who have made contact with industry. (4) No special 
establishment at Cawnpore is recommended for training in Glass Technology, 
but the recruitment of any three research men and the cost of materials 
required, should lie provided for at an estimated cost of Rs. 20,000 annually 
for 5 years. (5) Cost to the United Provinces Government of such an 
establishment and the provision of buildings, with the time of officers 
entailed could he met by levying an extra-0*20 per cent, import duty. (6) 
The research to be carried out should have a wide scope relating to Indian 
raw material and methods of working. 


(8) Note* on Kt/rh already done at the Te.i-lnwhxjicid Institute in connection 

tilth O'htss. 

Attention was lirst given to experiments in connection with glass about 
three years ago and some preliminary experiments were tried to improve 
the methods used for colouring glass red and yellow, as done at Firozabad. 
The results of these preliminary experiments were not very conclusive, but 
some useful experience was acquired in the melting up of small batches of 
glass and their manipulation. The attention of the. Institute was first 
given serious to the Glass Industry* in December, 1930, and the first step 
taken was to circularise Directors of Industries and known glass manufac¬ 
turers throughout India for information regariling the extent of their 
production and the submission of samples of sand available. Tho response 
to this enquiry was not very adequate, but such information as was made 
available regarding glass works, production, etc., is included in the tubulated 
statement which forms an appendix to the note on the Glass Industry at 
Firozabad. A separate note on Indian glass making sands is attached 
which covers the results of examination of all the specimens which were 
received. In February or March, 1931, I myself visited Firozabad and 
the Institute has since kept in close touch with manufacturers there. The 
matter of giving special technical assistance to the Glass Industry at 
Firozabad was considered by the Research Committee of the Institute in 
May arid work is proceeding roughly on the lines of the note on this sub¬ 
ject thtjn submitted to this Research Committee and attached for inform¬ 
ation Experiments have been made, without success to develop a suitable 
kerosene burner for bangle joining. The assistance of the larger mineral 
oil companies was invoked in this direction but the design of a burner 
for this purpose was considered by them to be outside their province. 
Attention has therefore been directed to the erection of a small producer- 
using charcoal so that gas may be available for this purpose of joining bangles, 
to date the producer has not been got, into operation and no tests on the 
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uso of the* producer gas for joining bangles has boon pos.sible. Considera¬ 
tion has been given to the design of a suitable producer gas tired furnace 
using pots. Contact has been made with the manufacturers of refractory 
materials and some special items required for assembly in recuperator 
chambers have been made at the request of the Institute. So tar these 
refractory tiles have not been tested, nor is the design of a furnace yet 
complete. Some work has been done on examining the thermal expansion 
characteristics of the glasses which are used lor bangle making and also 
of the annealing temperature required for this type of glass, 'flic exten¬ 
sion of this work is likely to give useful information regarding the type of 
glass used. No special funds arc earmarked in the Institute for work in 
connection with glass. Money is not immediately required to continue llie 
present slow rate of progress of the investigations hut as indicated in a 
separate note, it will he desirable to have at the Institute two or three whole 
time workers engaged at the problem entailed in the industry. 

Note. —An additional investigation was made in July of this year con¬ 
cerning the nature and extent of imports of certain raw materials into 
Firozabad during the last live years. The figures obtained are commented 
upon elsewhere. 


Enclosure 1. 

Note for Members of tin: Research Committee (May, 19X1). 

The glass industries at. Firozabad and Shikohabad offer a field for investiga¬ 
tion upon which a part of the research activities of the Institute can use¬ 
fully bo concentrated. Three main groups of problems affront this industry. 
(n) Furnaces (b) Manipulation -Particularly lamp working of glass, (<) 
Colouring agents. I would suggest that the existing problems be tackled in 
the order (b), («), (c). The industry at Firozabad is already divided largely 
between (i) glass melting, (ii) spiral production, and (,iii) joining and 
decoration of bangles. It is logical to retain the partition of item (iii) but 
items (i) and (ii) can nud should be amalgamated. An immediate start can 
be made by (1) developing an improved kerosene burner or a blow pipe 
using producer gas, (2) introducing producers instead oi direct firing lor 
the furnaces. Tf a start can be made with an improved kerosene burner or 
as I think it possible with small producers to give gas for blow pipe working 
there will be no difficulty in persuading sonic of the larger glass melting firms 
there to take to gas fired furnaces. This will indeed be a matter of necessity 
since improved methods of manipulation will lead to an increased demand 
for glass. With development on these lines the manufacture of glass may 
ultimately bo centralised in one or a few large and efficient glass works. 
The production of the spiral ribbon for bangle making could then probably 
be made completely automatic with glass direct from the molten state, and 
many of the subsequent operations in connection with joining also could 
similarly he mechanised. When T was in Firozabad in March, 1 discussed 
various points with the President of the Glass Manufacturers Association, 
he was very anxious to receive assistance from the Board of Industries either 
by way of a grant to import foreign workers and engage thorn in their 
establishments or' to place funds at the disposal of the Institute so that 
research work on glass might be carried out there on their bolrali. He was 
particularly concerned with colouring agents, but I think at the moment 
work can most usefully be done on the lines noted above in the Institute. 
If a satisfactory blow pipe is developed I propose in the first place to im¬ 
port a. bungle worker here and to ohsorve his performance before suggesting 
to instill any special plant at Firozabad. In connection with furnaces T 
think some preliminary designs may be got out in the Institute. The pro¬ 
prietor of the Coronation Glass Works who consulted me in this connection 
is anxious to proceed with development of a gas fired furnace, and this 
installation might ho in part subsidised by the funds at Die disposal of the 
Board of Industries. 
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Enclosure 2. 

Indian Class Making Sand. 

There is no collected or authenticated record at the composition, size and 
other properties of the sands which are generally used in the manufacture of 
glass in India. In the general interest ol glass manufacture in India and 
with a view to have an accurate record of the properties of the various 
glass sands used the following investigation was undertaken. 

Ten samples of glass sands as below were collected through the kindness 
of various provincial directors of industries and glass factories: — 

Place, of origin — 

1. Panhai (Manikpur), District Banda, United Provinces. 

2. Jaijon, Punjab, near Jullunder. 

3. Jaijon, Punjab, near Jullunder. 

4. Jaijon, Punjab, near Jullunder. 

5. Barhgar, United Provinces, near Manikpur, District Banda. 

6. Delhi. 

7. Sewai Madhopur, Rajputana. 

8. Julhilpore, Central Provinces. 

9. Ennore, Madras. 

10. Ennanoor, Madras. 

These apparently represent the whole of the available glass making sands 
in India. No complete information is available at the moment showing the 
extent of the deposits, cost at site, possibility of washing and grading at 
site, etc., which are desirable particulars in considering each deposit as a 
source of material for glass making. It is hoped however to obtain this 
information and have it available for manufacturers at an early date, 

Analysis .—All the samples were analysed complete, silica was estimated 
by the hydrofluoric acid method and tile rest as usual after fusion with 
fusion mixture (K.G0. 1 Na,C0,). The results are given below: — 


_ 

SiO a . 

TiO,. 

Fe 2 () # . 

A!,0„. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Loss 

on 

Total. 

J. Kanhal sand 

97-54 

0-08 

0-11 

1-05 

0 05 

005 

ignition. 

0-20 

99-08 

2. Jaijon No. 1 

90-00 

0-11 

010 

0-35 

0-05 

Oil 

0-15 

99-90 

3. Jaijon No. 2 

08-30 

0-07 

0-25 

0-82 

0 00 

0-17 

Oil 

99-81 

4. Jaijon No. 3 

00-51 

0-2ft 

0-31 

1-00 

Oil 

0-54 

0-40 

99-79 

5. Barhtfar Sand 

07-58 


0-10 

1-52 

trace 

0-18 

0-68 

100-46 

(5. T)elhi Sand 

97*22 

1-10 

0-21 

0-30 

015 

trace 

0-41 

99-25 

7, Sowni Madhopur 

. 9814 


0.33 

117 

(>•09 

trace 

0-43 

100-46 

8. Jubhulpur sand 

9804 

003 

Oil 

0-91 

trace 

009 


99*81 

9. Ennore 

97*12 

0*22 

014 

0*9S 

O'19 

nil 

Oil 

98 67 

10. Ennunoor ,, 

07*42 

0-12 

024 

Oil 

0T0 

trace 

0-24 

99*23 


Considering all the figures sample No. 2 (Jaijon sand No. 1) appears to 
he the purest sample of sand. Nos. 1. 5, 6, 7 and 8 seem to be of the 
same order except, that No. G contains an appreciable quantity of TiO, and 
No. 7 an excess of Fe,0 3 . 5, G and 7 are the sands usually used for glass 

making in the United Provinces. 

Grading .—The samples of sand were all successively sieved through the 
following T. M. M. sieves of JO, GO, 80, 90 and 100 meshes per inch. One 
hundred grams of sand were successively sieved and the quantity retained 
on each sieve was weighed. 
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Percentage of sand retained successively — 


Per cent. 


Sample 
' No. 

30 

60 

80 

90 

100 

meshes. 

passing 
through 
100 moshes. 

1 

66-3 

30-6 

1-4 

0-4 

o-i 

1-2 

2 

0-1 

41-5 

24-2 

3-5 

0-6 

30-1 

3 

280 

43-8 

10-4 

20 

0-6 

15-2 

4 

02 

5-3 

10-8 

5-5 

2-4 

7.T8 

5 

11-3 

48-5 

18-8 

2-2 

1-2 

18-0 

6 

O 

ez 

46-3 

8-3 

12 

0-2 

9-5 

7 

14-4 

54-5 

8-9 

2-5 

0-6 

19-1 

8 

18-8 

66-2 

8-8 

1-4 

0-4 

4-4 

9 

79-7 

18-8 

0-9 

01 

0-1 

0-4 

10 

83-7 

15-8 

0-2 

01 

0-1 

0-1 


These figures of grading have been expressed in a graphic form in 
figures 1 and II. The actual grain size may tar seen from the photographs 
attached and described below. 

In order to record the size and outline of the particles of sand, the 
samples were each photographed, as shown in figures 1-10. The size of 
the particles can he directly judged from the photograph of a scale taken 
exactly under similar conditions. In the actual prints accompanying this 
note the magnification is about 37. 

Samples Nos. 5, 0 and 7 contain an appreciable quantity of fine particles, 
Nos. 1 and 3 containing a smaller quantity. No. 4 is dusty while Nos. 2, 8, 
9 and 10 are practically free from dust. Sample, No. 2 appears quite clean 
and is of uniform size; it is undoubtedly the best glass making sand, 
amongst those examined. No. 2 approaches the type of Fontainebleau sand 
aud Nos. 0, 8, 9 and 10 are approximately of the same type as the Thenish 
deposits of sand used for glass making in Helgium and Germany though all 
show a high iron and alumina contents. 

The various specimens were examined also to determine the quantity of 
electrolytes present in the sand by the method noted below. The results 
are recorded, but are not of major importance in judging the sands for glass 
making purposes. 

Fifteen grams of sand were shaken up with 30 c.cs. of water and the 
conductivity of the aqueous extract determined in the ordinary way. The 
electrolyte content of the sand has been calculated from the observed con¬ 
ductivity and shown as equivalent to the presence of the indicated percentage 
of sodium chloride. 


No. of Sample. 


Percentage of sodium chloride on the 
sand x U'-\ 


1 

2 


3 

4 

5 
0 

7 

8 
9 

10 


1-9 

0-7 

0-5 

12 

•42 

*7 

■G 

7'2 

•26 

•26 


Sand No. 8 only shows an abnormality. This was a specimen received 
from the Shree Onama Glass Works, Gondia, Central Provinces, and was found 
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(in further examination to be contaminated with soda ash dust. In general 
the figures under electrolyte content give an indication only of the type 
of water in which the sand has heen washed, or from which it has been 
deposited and then dried. Discussion of their precise value is not of imme¬ 
diate importance to the purpose of this paper. 


(9) Letter No. H-lti, (hiteil the 17tli Jteiemher, 1931, from Dr. Diane, 

Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, United Provinces, (’awn-pore., 
****** 

I am sending you attached a copy of a memorandum dated the 15th 
December, 1931, which I have prepared regarding the possibility of starting 
training in Glass Technology at the Institute. This is only a preliminary 
copy and you will prohably receive shortly formal proposals in this connection 
from the Director of Industries, by which time some minor modifications may 
have been made. 


Enclosure. 

ill rinnranduiii on the poxxlhUity of starting training in Gins.'! Technology at 
the Technological Institute. 

The Tariff Board has enquired whether instruction in Glass Technology 
can he given at the Technological Institute. The answer is, yes, provided 
funds are made available and an estimate of requirements is given later. 

The establishment of a training centre for the Glass Industry at Cawnpore 
will simultaneously necessitate the establishment of a research centre for the 
industry. I would put the functions of the, sectiun to he, established primarily 
as research and let the teaching activities grow side by side. The- teaching 
and instructions required will he given by the staff permanently engaged 
upon research work. 1 have already explained in pages 28- -34 of the 
memoranda submitted to the Tariff Board dated the 3th December, 1931, 
the general principles involved in the training of prospective entrants to 
tiie Glass Industry on its technical side. I recommend the provision of a 
staff as below : — 

One Glass Technologist—uL. 1,000 -1,800 (for 3 or 5 years)*. 

One Senior Assistant- Rs. (>()()—750—1,000. 

Two Junior Assistants (one chemist one physicist) —Its. 150—200. 

Two studentships for graduate research workers—Its. 100. 

One Laboratory Assistant—Its. 75—100. 

One Clerk- Rs. 75 -100. 

Two menials—Rs. 30. 

With this staff it will he possible to carry out instructional and research 
work in an adequate and efficient manner. The materials and apparatus 
required will not he heavy items, much of flic apparatus required is already 
in the Institute. I would however suggest an initial provision of Rs. 7,500 
lor special equipment and thereafter Its. 5,000 annually for materials and 
equipment. An annual provision of Its. 2,500 will he necessary lor travelling 
allowance of Glass Technologist and his assistants. 

The expenses involved for staff and materials according to the scheme 
outlined above would be Rs. 43,700 for the first year and 42,000 at the end of 
five years. I consider that after live years the senior assistant would be in 
u position to take charge of the section and that the services of the Glass 
Technologist would not necessarily he required after that period. 

In considering the provision of funds I think it necessary that a further 
special grant should he made which would permit the engagement of a 
consulting furnace engineer to put down at selected places in the various 
provinces efficient types of furnace. I would suggest the offer being made 


See note at end. 



to a selected glass manufacturer in each province of tho following service. A 
furnace designer and builder would be engaged to erect ami bring into 
operation a furnace of efficient design, the proprietors of the factory provid¬ 
ing materials and labour and paying all royalties on the use of tho furnace. 
Probably three furnaces set up under such a scheme will set the industry 
going on an efficient basis. 1 am not in a position to estimate the expenses 
which would be necessary under such an arrangement, hut the work cannot 
be done cheaply. Probably Ks. 25,000 represents the minimum charge which 
will be entailed in obtaining the service noted above from a reputable firm 
oi furnace engineers and builders. The provision in the first year of the 
establishment of the section would thus require to he increased to 06,700 
and thereafter a provision of about 47,000 annually to the end of the tilth 
year. 

The teaching and research activities of the section would be roughly as 
below : - - 

(1) Teaching .—Graduate students would be accepted for a two years 
course of training in the principles of Glass Technology. The entrants would 
preferably be honours students in physical chemistry. Their training during 
the two years course would he theoretical and practical dealing with the 
principles of glass manufacture and the examination of materials used in the 
industry. In my previous memorandum ) have explained that 1 am against 
setting up a factory at C'awnpore in connection with the training which 
will be given in the Institute. This was on the grounds of expense and 
the impossibility ol working the furnace continuously and therefore efii- 
eiently. This does not however mean to say that small experimental melt¬ 
ing furnaces would not be erected and that students would not be trained 
m their use and management according as funds permitted. The training 
in the Institute would be supplemented by deputing the students to glass 
factories (arrangements have already been made with three glass factories 
in the United Provinces lor such training work). Alter completion of their 
course suitable students would be eligible for election to one of the student¬ 
ships at Ks. KK) which would be tenable for one year in the first instance. 
The number of students which it. will be proposed to admit will be three 
annually and they would be selected from any province in India according 
to the suitability of candidates presenting themselves. One admission would 
be reserved annually to a student of the United Provinces provided a 
student of satisfactory standard presented himself. 

(2) Work uj the stuff. — (a) The Glass Technologist would advise glass 
manufacturers in India regarding improvements in their methods and the 
materials involved in their manufacture. He would supervise the research 
work of the staff provided and the training of students in Glass Technology. 

{!/) The research work carried out by the staff would concern it.sell (i) 
with specification of raw materials available in India, (ii) improvement of 
glass mixtures, (iii) improvement of refractories, (iv) development of mechani¬ 
cal methods of handling. The most success in the research programme might 
be expected under items (i), (ii) and (iii). Item (iv) would likely lie developed 
most rapidly by actual work in the factories by men who would have received 
a training in the Institute 

1 ii the figures which 1 have given for the stalf required which T have 
proposed i have left the provision of junior assistants on a low scale so 
that good men who may be engaged in these posts shall regard them only 
as temporary and seek better employment in glass factories. By this pro¬ 
cess within a period of live years it might be expected that an adequate 
supply of well trained men would be available to tho industry'. 

Tn the provision of funds from Central Revenues for tile engagement of 
the staff and the prosecution of the work proposed it is understood that the 
funds would be provided to the United Provinces Government who would 
engage the stall directly responsible to them through the authorities of the 
Technological Institute. 

Note. —In fixing a salary lor the Glass Technologist I have shown it at 
Rs. 1,600—1,800 which is the same salary offered to the Sugar Technologist 
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attached to the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, and at present 
quartered in the Institute buildings. The standard of training and attain¬ 
ment required to be possessed by a Class Technologist for the post considered 
is in some ways considerably higher than is necessary for a similar post 
dealing with the sugar industry. Moreover the competent Class Technolo¬ 
gist is a rare specimen is so far that the experience required of manufac¬ 
turing industry relating to glass and refractories is much less easily required. 
In view of these facts and that it will be necessary to recruit a European 
officer, whose expenses would be considerable on a short term contract, it 
may become necessary and desirable to offer a higher salary, say Rs. 1,750— 
2,250 with corresponding provision for passages, etc. Furthermore as in the 
case of the appointment of a Sugar Technologist (who however was a domi¬ 
ciled Indian officer) it may be desirable to depute the recruited Glass Techno¬ 
logist for consultation with furnace designers and manufacturers, and to 
visit glass works to recuperate his knowledge of modern methods of manu¬ 
facture which might ho applied in India. Such an arrangement would require 
further additional provision. 


Director of Industrie!, United Provinces. 

Letter No. 6S97Id, tinted the it6th February, 10, ‘tit. 

With reference to your letter No. 685, dated the 10th November. 1931, 
and my interview with you at Allahabad on 10th December 19.')], 1 havo 
the honour to forward herewith a tentative scheme for imparting instruc¬ 
tion in Glass Technology at the TTarcourt Duller Technological Institute, 
Cawnporo, as desired by tile Tariff Hoard. The scheme has been approved 
generally by the local Government and they are prepared to open a section 
in Glass Technology at the Hnreourt Butler Technological Institute on the 
clear understanding that the entire recurring and uon-rccurriug expenditure 
involved is met by the Government of India. 1 may also add that my 
estimate of the cost of the scheme supersedes the one embodied in the 
note of the Principal, TTarcourt Butler Technological Institute, a copy of 
which was sent to you direct by the Principal. 


Enclosure. 

Bough scheme, for the opening of a section of Glass Technology at the 
TTarcourt Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore. 

There are already four section at Hnreourt Butler Technological Institute, 
viz.: (1) Sugar, (2) Oils, (3) Leather and (1) General applied chemistry. 
The sugar section is practically financed wholly by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research and a proposal is afoot that, the oil section should 
be similarly turned into an All-India institution and financed by an All- 
India Oil Cess Committee. Tt will be easy, therefore, to open a new glass 
section at the institute similarly financed by the Government of India for 
the training of Glass Technologists and chemists for the whole of India. 
Training in Glass Technology and chemistry will be given in the glass 
section proper and whatever general training in engineering and chemistry 
will he required will he given at the general engineering and chemistry 
sections which are attached to the institute. There is sufficient accom¬ 
modation at the Institute for lecture rooms and laboratories but sheds w'ill 
havo to be erected in the compound for furnaces and blow rooms, etc. The 
following staff will be required for giving the necessary training:-- 

(1) An expert Glass Technologist on a pay between Rs. 1,000 and 

Rs. 1,500 per mensem. 

(2) One physicist on Rs. 350—20—600. 

(3) One. chemist on Rs. 350—25—600 and possibly, 

(4) An engineer on Rs. 350—25—600. 
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Furances and a small experimental demonstration glass factory shall also 
have to be opened the cost of which cannot be estimated by me at present 
but the Tariff Board will probably he able to make an estimate tor them. 

2. Arrangements will be made for giving training in: 

(1) Glass Technology, 

(2) Glass chemistry, and possibly, 

(3) for training artisans for lower posts in glass factories. 

Admissions to the class in Glass Technology will be limited to boys with a 
degree in engineering and to the class in glass chemistry to boys with a 
degree in physics or chemistry. Training for the classes in Glass Technology 
and glass chemistry will extend to two or three years and will consist ol a 
course of practical work in glass factories for two or throe months every 
year in addition to the practical work taught at the demonstration experi¬ 
mental factory. 

The duties of the above glass section will be (1) to help the glass factories 
in the whole of India with practical advice and guidance in technical 
matters, (2) to give training as stated above, and (31 to carry oat experi¬ 
ments, investigations and researches in respect of the Glass Industry pro¬ 
blems. For this purpose the head of the section, viz.: the expert Glass 
Technologist will correspond direct with glass factories all over India and 
will visit them whenever necessary. One visit per year to a factory will 
be at Government expense but if the factories need his services again they 
will have to pay his travelling expenses. Samples submitted by factories for 
analysis will be analysed and reported upon by the glass section at a 
moderate charge. Tn addition problems lor experiment, investigation, and 
research may be submitted by the glass factories to the section and the 
necessary work will be done free of cost at the section if the results ol the 
researches and experiments are permitted by the factories concerned to be 
published for general information. Tf, however, the firms desire the results 
to be communicated to them only and to he kept secret otherwise they will 
have to pay fees to be fixed by negotiation in each case. 

3. Admissions to the glass section will be open to candidates from all 
over India and if the number of applications is greater than the number 
of vacancies they will he made bv means of a competitive examination. The 
admissions should be restricted, in the first instance, to not more than three 
in the class for Glass Technology and one for the class in glass chemistry. 

4. The whole of the recurring and non-recurring cost will he met by a 
subsidy from the Government of India lo the Government of United Provinces 
and the staff of the glass section will be entirely under the control of the local 
Government. In return for this financial aid the Government of United 
Provinces will place the services of the general engineering and chemistry 
sections of the Hareourt Butler Technological Institute at the disposal of the 
glass section and will give accommodation for the class rooms and labora¬ 
tories in the Hareourt, Butler Technological Institute building. They will 
also throw open admissions to the training to hoys from the whole of India. 

5. For the proper administration of the glass section and the co-ordination 
of its work w'ith the problems of the industry the head of the glass section 
w'ill he assisted hv an Advisory Committee which will consist of the follow¬ 
ing:— 

1. A representative of the Government of India . . Chairman. 

2. The Principal of the Hareourt Butler Technological 

Institute, (.nwnpore ...... JVlember. 

3—(i. Representatives of glass manufacturers from (1) 

Bombay, (2) Punjab, (31 United Provinces and (4) 

Central Provinces ....... ,, 

7. The bead of the glass section. 

R. Deputy llirector ol industries. United Provinces in 

charge of technical education .... ,, 

9. One of tho assistants in the glass section . . . Secretary. 
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6. Tf the staff proposed above is approved then the ultimate recurring cost 
of maintenance may be estimated to be somewhat as follows: — 

Per mensem. 


Rh. 

1. Glass Technologist ...... 1,500 

2. Three assistants ....... 1,800 

3. Three laboratory assistants . . . . 150 

4. Three clerks and three peons .... 225 

5. Travelling allowarrc and contingencies . . 1,000 

6. Running expenses of the experimental factory 

(guess work). . 2,500 

7. Unforeseen expenses ...... 125 


Total . 7,300 


7. This section will remain in existence for at least six years, in the first 
instance, and it should be continued thereafter only if the glass trade 
desires it to bo continued and agrees to contribute something towards its 
expenses. 


Director of Industries, Bombay. 

Letter dated the 10th March , 19X2. 

I have the honour to send herewith a note on the protection to Glass 
Industry. The views expressed therein are my own and do not in any way 
commit the Government of Bombay. 


Enclosure. 

Noth on thi Protection to Glass Industry submitted by the Director op 

Industries, Bombay. 

Introduction, f 

Glass is an important factor in civilisation. A moment’s reflection will 
show the dependence of a natiou on glass. During the last two decades glass 
has found so many applications in Arts and Industries that no nation can 
do without glass in all its forms in both peace and in war and so Glass 
Industry can very reasonably be considered to be a basic industry for the 
nation. Everything should therefore be done to encourage its development 
and expansion. 

Glass Industry oj the Bombay Presidency. 

2. There are 6 glass factories in this Presidency. These factories give 
employment to nearly 1,000 workmen and involve an investment of nearly 
Rs. 6 lakhs. Over and above these factories there are cottage factories 
scattered all over the Presidency which manufacture glass bangles and small 
glass articles like oil containers for crude lamps, lead mirrors for embroidery 
purposes,, etc. More than 250 workers are engaged in the cottage industry. 
A fairly good amount of pioneering work for the industry has already been 
done and so there will not be any difficulty in developing and expanding 
the industry. The G factories mentioned above produce the various articles 
mentioned below. 

(a) Globes, chimneys, jars and other hollow-wares ,—There are 4 factories 
in this Presidency for the manufacture of these articles giving employment 
to at least about 500 persons. The total output in all these factories can be 
safely put down at Rs. 3,50,000 per year. About 40 per cent, of the total 
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Indian imports of globes, chimneys, etc., come to this Presidency. It is 
well known that a large part of glass articles imported into this country is 
of second class quality and so in most cases these articles are sent at a price 
lower than the actual cost of production. Investigations have revealed that 
as far as globes and chimneys are concerned Indian goods have come up 
to the standard of most of the imported goods. But due to sentimental 
reasons based on false logic and impressions the Indian goods do not fetch 
the same price as the foreign goods. Hence it has been found that in most 
cases the retail and wholesale prices of fndian goods have to he kept somewhat 
lower than the imported ones. This to an outsider would give the impres¬ 
sion that there does not exist any foreign competition. This impression, 
however, is not correct. The prices of foreign goods determine to a great 
extent the prices of the goods manufactured locally and due to the reasons 
given above the Indian manufacturer is not able to realise full value for 
his articles. 

(b) Glass Bangles. —Glass bangle manufacture is being and has been 
carried on as a cottage industry in all the throe divisions of the Presidency 
for a long time. The total number of bangles manufactured hv tho cottage 
workers can he safely put down at about. 15 lakhs dozen pairs of bangles 
per year worth about, Ps. 80.000. This cottage industry gives employment 
to nearly 2(X) workers. Peeently. however, a big factory has been started 
at Kamlivli, one of the suburbs of Bombay. The total annual output of 
this factory is about .'16 lakhs dozen pairs of bangles worth about Its. 2 
lakhs and 00 thousand. This factory gives employment to nearly 400 

persons. This Presidency is the largest importer of glass bangles in 

in this country. More than 04 per cent, of the total Indian imports 
come to Bombay. This menus that on the average this Presidency imports 
pretty nearly Tts. 50 lakhs north of bangles every year. There is, therefore, 
a big scope for this industry in the Bombay Presidency. 

(r) Value, pearls, glass beads, etc. —Recently a factory was started in 

Bombay for the manufacture of false pearls and glass bends, etc. The factory 
started manufacturing false pearls in April, 1931, and was able to compete 
with similar Japanese articles for some time. But when the Japanese 
knew that a false pearls factory haft been working in Bombay they began 
to cut down their prices and so the factory is working at a loss at present 
and will have to be closed down if reasonable protection is not granted. 

(d) Soda wafer bottles. —Beoently the Gomptipur Glass Works at 

Ahmedabad has started to manufacture soda water bottles on a. small scale. 
The quality of the bottles produced by this firm is improving from day to day 
and it has been found that these bottles are gaining in demand at a very 
slow but steady rate. The firm has to compete with the manufacturers 
abroad who have been manufacturing these bottles for a considerable length 
of time and so this industry also needs protection. 

Conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission. 

3. Conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission are met by the industry 
as shown below. 

(a) Raw materials. —The main raw materials for the manufacture of glass 
are silica, soda, potash, lime, borax, magnesia, zinc oxide, boric acid, arsenic 
oxide, alumina, magnesium oxide, etc., and colouring agents in the form of 
salts of various metals. 

Most of tho raw materials are at present available in this country in 
sufficient quantity. The only important raw material which is not produced 
at present in this country is soda ash hut it will not take much time to 
produce soda ash in this country as the raw materials for its manufacture 
are available in India in abundance. 

T t will not he out of place to mention something about the dovolopment 
of Glass Industry in Japan. Japan’s Glass Industry dates from remote 
autiouity. Even western style of glass is said to have been manufactured 
in Japan during the early part of 17t,h century, and there are some 
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factories at present which started business as far hack as the J8th century, 
lip to the middle of the 19th century Glass Industry was more or less a sort 
of a cottage or semi-factory industry. During the latter part of the 19th 
century Glass Industry of Japan came to assume the form of a factory 
industry and since then various glass factories have sprung up mostly 
round about, Tokyo and Osaka. It was however after the outbreak of the 
world war that Japan’s Glass Industry became modernised arid renovated in 
technique, equipment and management. As a result of this the numher of 
factories increased during that period, i.e.. 1914-19 by IftO per cent., the 
total number of workers increased by 120 per cent, and the total output 
of glass and glass materials by 900 per- cent. The depression which came after 
the war brought about a fall in the prices and weeded out many small and 
uneconomical factories and thus brought the Glass industry of Japan to 
stand on a firm basis. In 1927 the output of glass and glass materials 
amounted to 44 millions yens, f.e.. nearly 5 times ns much ns the figure for 
1914. 

One of the outstanding factors that have elevated Japan’s Glass Industry 
to the present condition is to some extent the activity of export business. 
During the period 1914-17 more than 55 per cent, of the output was export¬ 
ed. In 191fi the export figure reached as high as 70 per cent, of the output. 
After the world situation became normal the exports were reduced until 
they reached a fairl.v constant figure of about 42 per cent, of the total of 
Japan’s output. Alt these developments in the Glass Industry of Japan 
arc due to the artificial protection given by the world market conditions 
caused by the last Great war. Japan does not possess all tbe essential raw 
materials for the Glass Industry and inspitc of this she has been able to 
develop the Glass Industry to such an extent that she is able to supply 
almost all her demands of glass and glass materials and exports nearly 
42 per cent, of her total output. Even countries like United States where 
Glass Industry is highly developed are. importing to some extent from 
Japan. This wonderful development of Glass Industry of Japan inspitc of 
the fact that Japan has to use almost exclusively soda ash imported from 
East Africa. The imports of soda ash from East Africa amount, to nearly 
2'2 million yens equivalent to about .40 lakhs of rupees per year. Besides 
this Japan has to import nearly 000,900 yens (nearly 8 lakhs of 
rupees) worth of Borax, from foreign eountrits. a large part of which is 
used in the Glass Industry. 

Erom the ahove it will he seen that the unavailability of soda ash in 
India for glass manufacture cannot l»' considered a factor that goes against 
the development of Glass Industry here. To a great extent India is in a 
far better position than Japan with regard to both soda ash and borax. 
India has abundant supply of raw materials that are required for the 
manufacture of soda ash and boxnx, while Japan has almost none. As the 
country will develop industrially soda ash will be produced in India in large 
quantities to supply not only the demand of Tndia alone but for export 
to the nearby countries like Malay States, Siam. etc. Natural soda lakes 
of Sind and Central Provinces and other parts of the country have not been 
investigated thoroughly and worked oil the lines of Scalds Lake in California 
and Magadi Lake in the British East Africa. A time will no doubt come when 
difficulties in exploiting these natural sources of soda ash will be over¬ 
come and the lakes will be exploited for obtaining soda ash which can be 
used for the Glass Industry. 

(b) Cheap Fower .—Cost of power as such constitutes only a very small 
part of tho total cost of production of glass. The cost of fuel however is 
one of the most important factors. The cost of fuel constitutes nearly 15 
to 25 per cent, or more of the total cost of production of glass depending 
upon its price. Materials that can be used as fuel for Glass Industry are 
abundant, in this country and are available at reasonable prices. 

(c) Labour .—Supply of unskilled labour is unlimited and there is not the 
slightest possibility of there being a shortage. Skilled labour will be trained 
as industry will progress as has been the case with tbe recently developed 
industries like the Match Industry, etc. Even the Glass Industry in its 
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present depressed condition has been able to train its skilled workmen and 
for the manufacture of ordinary articles the industry is not experiencing 
any difficult}’ as far as skilled and unskilled labour is concerned. 

(d) Home market .—The consumption of glass and glassware in India is 
increasing day by day. As a country advances in education and habits of 
living this increase will continue. The total value of imports of glass and 
glassware during the last 5 years has remained practically constant namely 
Rs. 250 lakhs per year. In spite of the expansion of the glass factories 
and the increase in output of the Indian factories the imports have remained 
more or less constant in value. 'Phis shows that the consumption of glass 
and glassware is increasing. It has been estimated that the total value 
of output of all the glass factories in India, can he safely put down at 
Rs. 50 lakhs per year. This means that the value of the present annual 
consumption amounts to nearly Rs. 300 lakhs. From this it will bo seen that 
the present home market is quite adequate for developing the industry on 
a very large scale. Again the per capita consumption of glass in this country 
is very low when compared to that in other countries. This as mentioned 
above is bound to increase, lienee the potential home market is going to be 
enormous. 

(«) Protection, is essential .—Tmlian Glass Industry is more or less in its 
infancy. Most of the pioneering work on the manufacture of glass has been 
done in Kuropo and America and during the last rouple of decades Japan 
also lias come to tile forefront in developing the Glass Industry. Furopean 
factories have the advantage of experienced workers working in the factories 
from generation to generation. The per inpita consumption of glass of the 
European countries as well as of America and Japan is comparatively very 
high. The buying power of the people in those countries is also higher 
than the buying power of the people in this country. The manufacturers 
in those countries also enjoy the privilege of being exporters. The foreign 
manufacturers have also the advantage of having bigger units for their 
factories and arc thus able to run the industry efficiently. They also make 
substantial profits from their home markets and so it is possible for them 
to export the goods at cheaper prices or even at the cost of production. Tt 
is also reported that most of the glass articles that are imported into this 
country are not of first class quality. They are produced as a sort of by¬ 
product (commonly known as second class goods') while manufacturing the 
first class goods and so it is natural that they can afford to sell the second 
class articles at considerably lower rate than even the actual cost of produc¬ 
tion. All these factors work against the manufacturers in India. Hence, 
without adequate protection for a. considerable period of time the Glass 
Industry cannot be developed. 

(!) Ultimately the industry will be able to face the world competition. The 
mineral resources of India can supply enormous amount of raw materials 
for the production of glass and glass materials not only for the entire demand 
of India but even for export. As mentioned above one of the important 
raw materials, i.e.. soda ash is not. produced in this country at present. 
Rut there are abundant supplies of raw materials for the manufacture of 
soda ash here. As glass and other industries that, use soda ash in large 
Quantities will develop the sources for its manufacture will be tapped and 
the country will soon become self-sufficient as regards raw materials. With 
the increase in the number of trained workers and the. increase in the 
local demand for glass and glass materials bigger units for manufacturing 
glass will come into existence and the industry will in due course of time 
be able to face the world competition. 

Protection’ in some other countries. 

4. From what has been said above it will be seen that Glass Industry 
fulfils all the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission for the grant 
of protection for an industry. Adequate protection should, therefore, he 
granted to the Glass Industry for a definite period of years. Before making 
suggestions in this matter it may he of interest to note the degreo of protec¬ 
tion given in the United Kingdom and United States of America. 
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(a) Protection, in- the United Kingdom .—United Kingdom which has been 
advocating free trade for several decades past has, due to the keen competi¬ 
tion from foreign countries, put tariff duty on all articles of glassware 
and products made from glass by passing the Abnormal Importation Custom 
Duties Act of 1931 which provides the imposition of import duties not 
exceeding 100 per cent, on goods included in Class 3 of the Customs Schedule. 
The following goods inter alia have been brought within the. scope of the 
above Act, the rate of duty being 50 per cent : — 

(1) Domestic glassware including utensils. 

(2) Table glassware. 

(3) Ornamental and toilet glasswares. 

(4) Glass bottles. 

(5) Glass jars (other than scientific glasswares) not containing 

merchandise. 

On laboratory glasswares such as beakers, flasks, barometers, measuring 
cylinders, glass tubing, etc., the duty is 33) per cent. 

(b) Protection in the United Stales of America. —The United States Tariff 
Commission has carefully investigated and surveyed the question of protec¬ 
tive tariff on glass and glasswares and on window glass and cast polished 
glass. After investigating the cost of production of glass and of the above 
mentioned commodities both in the United States of America and in foreign 
countries they have prepared an elaborate schedule of protective duties on 
various articles made from glass and on glasswares. 

The following table shows the rate of duty charged on some important 
items: — 


Articles. 

Duty. 

Which works out at 

Empty bottles, phials, jars, etc.- • 

Holding loss than J pint 

50 cents per gross 

61-44 per cent, ad 
valorem. 

Holding not less than j pint 

J) cent per lb. 

18-05 per cent, ad 
valorem. 

Holding 1 pint or more 

1 cent per lb. 

22-57 per cent, ad 
valorem.. 

Chemical and scientific glasswares 

05 per cent, ad 
valorem. 

.... 

Illuminating glasswares— 

Chimneys ..... 

55 per cent, ad 
valorem. 

.... 

Globes, shades .... 

70 per cent, ad 
valorem. 


Blown glass tablewares and cut gluss- 
wares. 

60 per cent. ad 
ralorcm. 


Blown glass toilet bottles 

75 per cent, ad 
valorem. 


Cylinder crown and sheet glass unpolished 

1£ cent per lb. to 3f 
cents per lbs. 
according to size 
and thickness of 
the glass. 

Which works out at 
50 to 112-91 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

Cast polished unsilvered plate glass 

85 per cent, ad 
valorem. 


Same containing wire netting 

105-19 per cent, ad 
valorem. 



The schedule is not quite exhaustive. The above mentioned are some 
of tho important items. From this it will bo seen that oven in the highly 
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industrialised countries like the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America the competiton from glass producing countries like Belgium, Japan 
and Czechoslovakia has hcen keenly felt and the respective Governments 
have imposed adequate duty on the. imported glass and glass articles vary¬ 
ing from about 20 per cent, to 120 per cent. ail valorem to protect the home 
industry. 

Protection lecnnimeiided for India. 

5. (a) Globes, chimneys, hollow-imre, etc. —From what has been stated 
above with regard to manufacture of these articles in this Presidency it will 
be seen that protection is needed by the manufacturers of these articles. 

All the glass factories manufacturing these articles in this Presidency are 
unanimous in their demand lor protection. They all believe that tit) per 
cent, duty for about 10 years will he adequate and reasonable- for the develop¬ 
ment and expansion of that particular line of the Glass Industry. 

(b) Glass Bangles .—Investigations have been made to find out the cost of 
imported bangles and the cost of production of the bangles manufactured 
in this Presidency. After comparing the prices it has been found that unless 
protection in the form of 100 per cent, import duty is given to the bangle 
industry there will not he any chance tor the present cottage factories 
as well as the big factory at Kandivli to continue working. It is, therefore, 
desirable that a protective dut.v of 100 per cent, should be imposed on imports 
of glass bangles. 

(c) False pearls and bends.--'Manufacture of these articles has been started 
quite recently. False pearls and beads are more or less articles of luxury. 

It is estimated that 100 per cent, duty on these articles will bo necessary to 
establish the industry and keep if going and expanding. 

(d) Soda Wafer Baltics .—Soda water bottles could have been put. under 
the heading “ Globes, chimneys, hollow-ware, etc.”, but as the manufacture 
of soda water bottles has been started only recently a great deal of preli¬ 
minary experimental and pioneering work remains to he done. A representa¬ 
tive of the factory manufacturing soda water bottles in this Presidency thinks 
that ho will he able to make both ends moot if there is a duty of 75 per 
cent, on the imported soda water bottles. 

Other assistance suggested. 

(5. (a) Training and research ..—To build up and develop the industry, 
protection alone will not bring the desired results. Over and above adequate 
protection, the industry requires expert advice and the help of research 
workers to solve problems of glass chemistry and Glass Technology which arise 
from time to time. It also requires a supply of technically trained young 
men who after working for some time in the factories can take up 
responsible positions in the industry. This need of the industry can only 
be supplied by the establishment of a Central Institute of Glass Technology 
and Research. All the countries where Glass Industry lias developed to some 
extent have found it absolutely necessary to have schools, colleges, technical 
schools and technological institutes for training—-specialists, foremen, 
research workers and for taking up research and allied problems that have 
to be solved in order to develop new methods and processes in the manufacture 
of glass and glass articles. These institutions also take up problems connect¬ 
ed with the utilization and standardisation of local raw’ materials and in 
short serve as general, scientific and technical advisory bureaux for the 
entire Glass Industry of the particular eomitry. 

There are nearly 5 such institutions of importance established in 
Czechoslovakia, more than 5 in Japan, about 8 or 9 in United States of 
America and several in the United Kingdom, Germany, France, Belgium, < 

Ttaly. etc. Over and above this certain Universities in some of the above 
mentioned countries have departments of Glass Technology where under¬ 
graduate students are trained in Glass Technology’ to fill responsible technical 
position in glass works. In order, therefore, to put the Indian Glass Industry 
on a sound and permanent basis, establishment of at least, one Institute 
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for Glass Technology and glass research is quite essential. Such an Institute 
must give both technical training and carry on research work on important 
problems of glass chemistry and Glass Technology. It should be established 
at a central place in connection with an important existing technical institute. 
Tlie Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Alatunga, Bombay, is recommended 
to be considered as a suitable Institute for the purpose. 

(b) Import of raw materials, free of duly .—It is also necessary that the 
cost of the raw materials should be as low as possible. The main raw 
material for the Glass Industry in this country which is to be imported at 
present from foreign countries is soda ash and so in order to bring down the 
cost of this material it is recommended that it should be allowed to come 
into India duty free. 

Summary of the Recommendations. 

7. Summarising, it is recommended, 

(1) that a 100 per cent, ad valorem duty on glass bangles and false 

pearls, glass beads, etc., should be imposed; 

(2) lliut a duty of GO per cent, on globes, chimneys, jars and other 

hollow-wares should be imposed; 

(3) that a duty of 7o per cent, should be imposed on soda water 

bottles; 

(1) that the above duties should be imposed for a period of JO years 
in the lust instance; 

(5) that the import duty on soda, ash should bo dropped; 

(G) that a central training and research institute for Glass Industry 
should ho established in conjunction with an existing Technical 
Institute like the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Matunga, 
Bombay. 


(1) Letter Xo. 734, dated the }J,th December, 1931, from the Secretary, 
Tariff Hoard, to the. Commissioners of Excise, Bombay, Assam, Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Central Brovinas, Madras, United BrovincCS, Burma 
and Banjul/. 

1 am directed to refer to the Government of India, Commerce Depart¬ 
ment, Desolation No. 458-T. (.2), dated the 20t,h October, 1931, in which an 
Enquiry into the Glass Industry has been referred to this Board. 

2. The Board has received representations from importers of glass bottles 
to the effect that bottles of Japanese or Indian manufacture are usually 
condemned by Commissioners of Excise on the ground that they are not 
uniform in their containing power. For example it is stated in Bengal 
that, the minimum quart is 22 ounces filling weight half brimful and the 
minimum pint 11 ounces halt brimful. According to the representations 
bottles of European manufacture do not vary more than O'3 per cent. I 
am to ask if you will be good enough to inform the Board whether in your 
opinion the contention of the importers is correct and also if you will give 
your views generally on the relative merits of Indian and imported bottles 
for excise purposes. 

3. The Board would be grateful if your reply together with six spare 
copies could be sent at the earliest possible date. It should be addressed 
to the Secretary, Indian Tariff Board, Town Hall, Bombay. 


Commissioner of Excise and Salt, Bengal. 

Letter Xo. 8136-E., doted the 18th December, 1931. 

T have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 734, dated 
the 14th December, 1931. 
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2. So far as Bengal is concerned, the representation from the importers 
of glass bottles that bottles of Japanese or Indian manufacture are usually 
condemned by the Excise Commissioner, is incorrect and no bottles, whether 
Japanese, Indian, or of other countries, have been condemned by this 
Department in Bengal. 

3. In Bengal, the Government have prescribed minimum contents of 
quarts and pints of spirits, offered for sale to the public. It lias not been 
ruled that bottles containing spirits must be uniform in their containing 
power. It has been ruled hero that bottles of spirit, offered for sale, and 
reputed to contain a quart of liquor must not contain less than 22 ounces 
of spirit and bottles reputed to contain a pint of liquor must not contain 
less than 11 ozs. of spirit. 

I am sorry, 1 am unable to give any views on the relative merits ol 
Indian and imported bottles for Excise purposes. The Excise regulations 
in this Presidency do not prescribe any particular quality or size of bottles 
and it is for the dealers to choose whichever bottles they prefer for bottling 
their spirits. 


Commissioner of Excise and Salt, Bihar and Orissa. 

Letter No. 10I38-K./XXII-U oj VJSl-3'4, dated Patna, the Stk January, 

1034. 

With reference to your letter No. 731, dated the 14th December, 1931, 
I am directed by the Commissioner of Excise to state that vendors in this 
province are compelled to bottle exact quantities of 20, 10 and 5 liquid ozs. 
measured by measures graduated by the Mathematical Instruments office, 
which they are required to keep for the purpose and that they are allowed 
to put these quantities into any bottles they can obtain big enough to 
contain them. Consequently there neither has nor will be any occasion 
to decide the merits of different kinds of bottles and the Commissioner of 
Excise has no opinion to express on the subject. 


Excise Commissioner, Central Provinces and Berar. 

Letter No. G.',1IS, dated the Slh January, 1033. 

With reference to your letter No 731, dated the 14th December, 1931, 
T have tho honour to say that t-lie questions mentioned by you have not 
arisen in this province and no complaints have been received of any parti¬ 
cular country’s bottles being unsuited to excise purposes. Uniformity of 
capacity is generally irrelevant, for the bulk of bottling is in respect of 
country spirit- which is sold bottled only in quantities of 3 drains or G drams 
(10 and 20 ounces respectively) so that the bottles are never filled, and 
nominally 11 or 22 ounce bottles, even if not uniform, would leave a 
sufficient margin, in practice, the bottling contractors obtain their hottles 
locally or from Bombay and these are generally used whisky or beer bottles, 
mostly of European manufacture, but Tndian-made bottles are also exten¬ 
sively used. 

2. As regards foreign liquor, the bottling license contained a condition 
that bottles of less than 12 ounce capacity should not be used, but it was 
represented that difficulty was found in obtaining uniform bottles of such 
capacity in the local market and tile demand did not. in some places, justify 
wholesale purchases from outside the province. The condition was therefore 
relaxed and 11 ounce has been fixed (as in the United Provinces and Punjab) 
as the minimum capacity of the bottles. Such bottles are obtained locally 
by some bottlers (viz., old beer bottles), and one firm specially imports its 
bottles from England. Tbo difficulty in respect of uniform 12 ounce bottles 
was not ascribed particularly to bottles of Japanese or Indian manufacture. 
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Excise Commissioner, Burma. 


'Letter No. 3XI2-E.-3 of 1931, dated the 11th January, 1932. 

In reply to your letter No. 73-1, dated the 14th December, 1931, I have 
the honour to state that I have never heard of any case in Burma in which 
bottles of Japanese or Indian manufacture have been condemned on the 
ground that they are not uniform in their containing power. In Burma 
uniformity in containing power is not insisted upon, hut if any bottle pur¬ 
porting to contain a quart or a pint respectively of foreign spirit contains 
less than 26 ounces of spirit in the case of a quart and less than 13 ounces 
in the case of a pint, it must bear a label showing in large letters and 
figures the minimum guaranteed quantity of the contents. 

I regret 1 have no views to offer regarding the relative merits of Indian 
and imported bottles lor excise purposes, as the question has never arisen in 
this province. 


Commissioner of Excise, Bombay. 

Letter dated the 20th January, 1932. 

With reference to your letter No. 734, dated the 14tli December, 1931, 
I have the honour to state that so far as the Bombay Excise Department 
is concerned there is no restriction on the use of bottles of Japanese or 
Indian manufacture on the ground of their capacity. For Excise purposes 
generally it is immaterial whether Indian or imported bottles are used. 


Commissioner of Excise, Madras. 

Letter dated the 26th January, 1932. 

Reference:—Letter No. 734, dated the 14th December, 1931, from the 
Secretary, Tariff Board. 

1 am to inform you that the Commissioner is not able to give bis opinion 
as no maximum or minimum capacity has been fixed for bottles used for 
excise purposes in this Presidency. 

2. The Commissioner understands that when the Government Industrial 
Institute, Madras, was engaged in the manufacture of fluid inks much diffi¬ 
culty was felt in obtaining stoneware jars or containers as well as glass 
bottles of uniform capacity. Glass bottles which were obtained from 
Northern India were also found to be defective in other ways such as presence 
of air bubbles, misshapen appearance and alkalinity of the glass. 


Commissioner of Excise, Assam. 

Letter No. i5H9-E., dated Shillong, the 26th January, 1932. 

In reply to your letter No. 731, dated the 14th December, 1931, I have 
the honour to say that in spite of every effort to obtain satisfactory bottles 
manufactured in India 1 have hitherto been compelled to obtain my require¬ 
ments from Europe. The samples of Indian bottles received were entirely 
unsatisfactory from every point of view except price. The glass was poor 
and full of flaws, the shapes uneven and the thickness not uniform. I 
encloso a copy of letter No. 11.-255/M, dated the 14th November, 1930, 
from the Chief Controller of Stores, Indian Stores Department, New Delhi. 
The degree of variation in cubic capacity indicated by the firm quoted by 
the Chief Controller was far below' what the samples offered led us to 
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expect, and it is in the highest degree unlikely that the supply would be 
up to this standard, which itself was considerably below’ the standard 
required. The further communication promised by the Chief Controller 
stated “ it is clour from the result of enquiries made by this Department 
that the bottles cannot be manufactured in India to tho required degree 
of accuracy ”, 

Enclosure. 

Copy of letter No. 11.-2551M., dated the Hth November, 1930, from the. Chief 
Controller of Stores, Indian Stores Depart merit, to the Commissioner of 
Excise, Assam, Shillomj. 


Subject :— Bottles. 

With reference to your letter No. 3514-K., dated the 3rd November, 1930, 
J have the honour to say that this office called for quotations from all the 
well known Indian Manufacturers of glassware but all with one exception 
state that they do not manufacture liquor bottles. One firm state that 
they can make bottles but that the sizes will not be exact and may vary 
from f oz. to 1 ox. Will you please let me know immediately if a variation 
up to 1 on. would be acceptable to you. 

In the meantime I am making enquiries in Calcutta and Bombay for 
imported bottles and will let you know the result as early as possible. 


Letter No. COO, dated the I9tli November, 1931, from the Secretary, Tariff 
Hoard, to the Collectors of Customs. 

1 am directed to refer to Government of India, Commerce Department’s 
Resolution No. 468-T. (2), dated the 20th October, 1931, and to ask if you 
will bo good enough to supply the Board with the following information: — 

(1) Is it possible to obtain figures of quantities and values of annual 

imports at your port for plate glass and sheet glass separately!' 
If so, please give the separate figures for each year 1928-29, 
1929-30, 1930-31. If not, can you estimate approximately the 
proportion in quantity or value between plate glass and sheet 
glass imports at your port ? 

(2) Please supply recent invoice prices of—- 

(«) Sheet glass. 

(b) Plato glass. 

(c) Lantern globes. 

(d) Bangles. 

Tt will be sufficient to quote the prices of a few predominant varieties. 

2. The Board hopes that you will be able to send your replios so as 
to reach the Board’s office at an early date and in any case not later than 
the 20th December. They should bo sent, together with six spare copies, 
to the .Secretary, Indian Tariff Board, 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. 


Collector of Customs, Karachi. 

Letter No. C. Ho. 1985f31, dated the J,th December, 1931. 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 690, dated the 19th ultimo. 

2. The enclosed statements A and B contain the information asked for 
by you. 
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Enclosure. 

“ A -”—i Statement showing imports of sheet glass and plate, glass during the 
three years ending 1930-31. 



Sheet glass. 

Plate galss. 


Sq. feet. 

Cwts. Value. Sq. feet. 

Cwts. 

Value. 


Rk. 


Rs. 


pjdsjiy. 



2,488,567 

23,720 2,44,966 196,276 

3,207 

80,208 


PM'J-.lO. 



1,163,866 

13,583 1,51,292 116,841 

3,173 

90,795 


1930-31. 


2,072,470 

20,546 1,94,888 80,454 

1,905 

80,050 


‘‘ B ”“'Statement showing c.i.f. invoice prices of (a) Sheet glass, (b) Plate 
glass, (<;) Lantern globes and (</) Dangles at Karachi. 

s. d. 


/ \ Ctl i i 

(a) bheet glass —a case of 60 sq. feet— 

(1) Plain¬ 

s''x 10", 10" x 12" arid 12" x 14" ... 4 0 

12" x 10", 14" x 10", 14" x 18", 16"xl8", 

l(i" x20", 10" x‘22", 18" x24" and 20" x24" . 4 8 

* Per sq. loot. 

(2) Figured glass white.0 4 

(3) Figured glass coloured.0 5 

(b) Plates glass — 

(1) 1" thick, 24" x 48" and 36"x48" . . . . 0 10 

(2) Silvered plate glass, i", unbevelled — 

0" x 8", 7" x!)", 9" x 12", 10" x 11" and 8" x 10" . 1 0 

12" x 10", 14" x 18", Id" x 22", 18" x 24" and 

12" x 24".14 

12" x 36". 18" x 36", 24" x 36". 18" x 48", 15" x 48". 

24® x 48", 30" x 48" and 3G"x48" ... 1 8 

(3) Looking glass, hovelled, d" thick • - 

6" x 8", 7" x 9", 8" x 10", 9"xl2" and 10"xl4" . 1 4 

12" x 16", 14" x 18", 16" x 22", 18"x24" and 

12" x 24".16 

12" x 36", 18" x36", 24" x 36", 18" x 48", 15" x 48", 

24"x 48" and 30"x 48" ‘ . . . . 1 11 


i Cents per dozen. 

(c) Lantern glass globes from America — 


(1) Delite.$1-24 

(2) Little wizard.$0-95 

(3) Junior.$0-95 

s. d. 


Per dozen. 

Lantern glass globes from Germany Feuerhand brand — 


No. 252 .. 2 6 

No. 270 . 2 5 

No. 260 . 5 4 


Lantern glass globes from Japan .—Imports are rare at this port at present. 
The former price was Yen 108 per dozen, 

(d) Dangles .—Prices are not available, the negligible imports that take 
place here being solely intended for the up-country market. 
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Collector of Customs, Rangoon. 

Letter jS'o. 683 of 1931, dated the. 9th December , 1931. 

I have tlie honour to refer to your letter No. 690, dated the 19th 
November, 1931. 

The information required by you is given lhe statements marked I 
and II attached herewith. 


Enclosure. 


1928- 29 . Plate glass 

Sheet glass 

1929- 30 Plate glass 

Sheet glass 

1930- 31 . Plate glass 

Sheet glass 


STATEMENT No. I. 
Sq. ft. 

275,552 
. 1,570,283 

194,227 
. 1,833,246 
174,468 
. 1,297,087 


Cwts. 

Value 


Its. 

6,465 

1,45,630 

15,684 

1,62,810 

4,842 

1,07,776 

19,078 

1,92,783 

4,192 

92,459 

12,669 

1,27,682 


STATEMENT No. II (A). 

SllEErr (.lass. 

I have obtained two lists ('attached) for 16/18 ozs. and 24 ozs. and other 
special glass. List T with values before the removal from the Gold Standard 
and List TT .after the removal. In the case of the 16/1.8 ozs. and 24 ozs. 
the invoice for a consignment of more than one categories docs not show 
separate values, hut an average is quoted. 

Other qualities are— 

32 ozs. at 4 Id. per sq. ft. c.i.fc 
21 ozs. at 2£d. per sq. ft. c.i.f. 

54 ozs. at 74,%-. per 100 sq. it. c.i.f. 

With the exception of the last item 54 ozs. for which 85.%. 3d. is now quoted 
the other two are the. prices before the removal from the Cold Standard. 
The new quotations for these two have not been decided upon. The above 
are all Belgian manufacture. Xitrea sheet glass from Czechoslovakia is also 
largely imported in 24 ozs. and 32 ozs. There are no quotations for these. 
Specification of indents arc sent to the manufacturers who quote by cable. 

List I. 


Tlest Belgian Flat Drawn Window (Hass, 1th quality. 


Categories. 

0"/25" un. in. 
26"/ 40" „ 

41"/50" „ 

51"/60" „ 

61"/70" „ 

71"/80" ,, 

81"/85" „ 

86"/90" 

91"/ 95" 

96"/100" „ 

101"/110" „ 
111"/120" ,, 


.Rangoon. 

50 sq. ft. 
16/18 ozs. 24 ozs. 

3 10 5 9 

4 7 6 11 

5 2 7 9 

5 4 8 0 

5 7 S 5 

6 1 9 2 

6 5 9 8 

6 10 10 1 

7 11 11 10 

8 6 13 0 

9 6 14 3 

10 10 16 3 
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STATEMENT II (A)— contd. 

All these figures are to he understood for ordinary makers’ packing— 
Paper between the sheets included. 

Extras ; 

3 id. per pair for outside battens. 

Op/, per case for outside battens going all round the cases. 

3d. per case for 3 compartments cases. 

6 ' 2 d. per ease for broad cases. 

Special Glass. 

Ribbed rolled glass, thick, 2 id. per sq. ft. 

Ribbed rolled glass, i" thick, ‘21(1. per sq. ft. 

Rough rolled wired glass, i" thick, 4 \d. per sq. ft. 

Figured glass, white, 2 id. per sq. ft. 

Figured glass, coloured, 3 id. per sq. ft. 

Packing; In 250 sq. ft. cases with corrugated paper between the sheets. 
Prices; c.i.l'.e.i. above stated harbours. 

Insurance: F.P.A. excluding breakage. 

Shipment: “Within6/8 weeks u.o. according to quantities. 

List II. 

Bed Belgian Flat Drawn Window Glass, 1th quality. 

Item 3. 


Categories. 60 sq. ft. 

16/18 oZs, 24 ozs. 


0"/25" 

an. in. . 


i jl 


4 

9 

7 

2 

26"/40" 

j ) 


. 


jfcaL e 

10 

8 

9 

41"/50" 

• 

j j 




6 

7 

9 

10 

51"/60" 

) j 




6 

9 

10 

1 

61"/70" 

» i • 




7 

2 

10 

9 

71"/SO" 

U 




7 

6 

11 

4 

00 

00 

c* 





7 

11 

11 

11 

86"/90" 

j > 




8 

4 

12 

6 

91"/95" 

j > • 




9 

8 

14 

7 

96"/100" 

y> 




. 10 

6 

15 

9 

loi" n i<>" 

y> 




. 11 

11 

17 

9 

ill"/120" 

,, 




. 13 

6 

20 

3 


Item No. 3: c.i.f.c.i. Rangoon. 

All these figures are to be understood for ordinary makers’ packing— 
paper between the sheets included. 

Extras: 

4 \<l. per pair for outside battens. 

8 \d. per case for outside battens going all round the eases. 

■Id. per case for 3 compartments cases. 

8fd. per case, for broad cases. 
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STATEMENT 11 (A)—conc!d . 

Special Glass. 

.fobbed rolled glass, -fa" thick, 3Ji l. per sq. it. 

Ribbed rolled glass, 1" thick, 3-id. per sq. ft. 

Rough rolled wirod glass, thick, 5J d. per sq. ft. 

Figured glass, white, 3d. per sq. ft. 

Figured glass, coloured, 4 id. per sq. ft. 

Packing : lu MO sq. it. cases with corrugated paper between the sheets. 
Prices: c.i.f.c.i. above stated harbours. 

Insurances: F.R.A. excluding breakage. 

Shipment: Within 6/S weeks u.o. according to quantities. 


Not under \"~ 
J ft. Sup. 
1 

o 

* >i 

■‘I „ 

<> n 

7 „ 

10 „ 

15 „ 

-5 „ 

50 „ 

75 ,, 

100 

*'-**- 


STATEMENT II (It). 

1*1.ATK Gl.ASS. 


Area, 


13d. 
20 . 1 . 
24d. 
36<1. 
45(1. 
51(1. 
54<1. 
56 d. 
57d. 
60d. 
63d. 
07d. 


Current discount 70 ppr cent. 

1(H) sq. ft. causes 5 d. per sq. ft. with a minimum 
of 6s. Cid. per case. 

250 sq. ft. cases free. , 

Holts charged extra at cash of 2s. 4d. per easo 
c.i.f.c.i. 


Is. 8 cl. sq. ft. (up to 25 sq. ft. per sheet) 1 
Is. 9 d. sq. ft. (26 to 50) Lc.i.f.c.i. 

Is. 10(1. sq. ft. (51 to 75) | 

Is. lid. sq. ft. (75 to 100) J 

There is also an additional special insurance for breakage of 10 per cent. 
1 am informed that there is a ring formed in the case of this plate glass 
and so thero is one price whether United Kingdom or Continental make. 

The above are prices before the removal Irom the Gold Standard. The 
new rates have not been received as yet. 

STATEMENT II (C). 


Lanturn Globes. 

German. 

Dietz— 

“ Junior ” No. 252 at 2s. 3d. doz. c.i.f. 

“ Wizard ” No. 260 at 2s. Sd. doz. c.i.f. 

“Little wizard ” No. 270 at 2s. doz. c.i.f. 

“ Blizzard ” No. 262 at 2s. 91(1. doz. c.i.f. 

“Blizzard” No. 323 at 2s. 9 \d. doz. c.i.f. 

Japanese. 

No description but is made to fit Dietz “ Junior ” No. 252. 
Value Sen 78 doz. c.i.f. 
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STATEMENT II (C )—contd. 

American. 

Dietz— 

“ D’Lite ” at $1'29 doz. c.i.f. 

<• Felzall ” at $129 doz. c.i.f. 

“ Junior ” at $ft'9& doz. c.i.f. 

The above prices are prior to the removal from the Gold Standard. In 
the ease of the German—231 per cent, more is now demanded. Japan 
remains the same. American—so far no change, but the bills arc now drawn 
in dollars without cross rate into sterling. 

STATEMENT II (D). 

Glass Bangubs. 

Lustre plain at As. 12 gross less 5 per cent, c.i.f. 

Lustre embossed at As. 1-11J doz. less ;> per cent, c.i.l. 

Tube at As. 1-10 doz. less 5 per cent, c.i.l. 

All others (imitation gold) at As. 2-8 doz. less 5 per cent, c.i.f. 


Collector of Customs, Calcutta. 

Letter So. fit A dated the SUrtl Dec ember, 19.lt. 

T have the honour to refer to vour letter No. 090, dated the 19th Novem¬ 
ber, 1931. 

2. Plate and sheet glass are not separately recorded, but a study of 
three months figures suggests that the proportions between plate and sheet 
are about 2 to 3 by value. 

3. A statement of the recent invoice prices of (a) sheet glass, (6) plate 
glass, (c) lantern globes and (</), bangles is enclosed herewith as desired. 


Enclosure. 

A.—SHEET GLASS (BELGIUM). 



Plain sheet, a lass. Its 

. per 100 

sq. ft. C.i.f. 




6"x4" 

15"x 11" 

36"x 24" 

72" x 

20" 


7" x 5" 

18" x 12" 

50"x 36" 

72" x 

36" 


Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

11s. A. 

Rs. 

A. 

21 ozs. 



16 12 

20 

0 

16 ozs 

6 4 

10 0 

16 0 



10/12 

ozs. . . 5 5 

6 7 





Coloured sheet gloss 




1/8" 

. 10" x 8" up to 24" x 20" : 

Rs. 17-9 per 

50 sq 

. ft. 


n.— PLATE GLASS (UNITED 

KINGDOM). 




'Polished plate glass 

, 7 Is. per 

100 sq. ft. 




60"x 36" 

72"x 48" 

84"x 42"or48 

" 84" 

x 60" 


Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. 

A . 

1" 

0 12 

1 0 

1 2 

1 

3 

3 ft 

1 6 

o n 

0 13 

0 13 

1 

l 

1" 

0 9 

0 11 

0 11 

0 

14 
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B.—PLATE GLASS (UNITED KINGDOM) — eontd. 

Hough cast plate. 



30"x 24" 

42" > 

: 32" 

48"x 24" 

48" > 

c 36" 


Rs. A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. A. 

Its 

• A. 

1" 

1 2 

1 

8 

1 8 

1 

8 

.1 n 
2 

, . . 0 14 

1 

2 

1 2 

1 

2 

i" 

0 10 

0 

11 

0 11 

0 

1L 


0 8 

0 

9 

0 9 

0 

9 


C.— LANTERNS GLOBES 

(c.i.f. 

Calcutta). 



'nited 

States of America, Dietz, 

Rs. 3 

-12-9 

per doz. 




Japan, Rs. 18 per 12 doz. 

Japan, other kinds, Rs. 17 per 12 doz. 

Germany, Rs. 1-0-3 per doz, 

D.—GLASS BANGLES. 

China- —No. importation. 

Japan — 

(1) Iteshmi or lustre, nil colour — 

(a) Fancy (per dozen pair c.i.f.) — 

(j) Embossed lustre. G.B.. “ Magntama- brand ”, 1st quality, 
1J" to 21" at As. 2-2). 

(ii) Twisted lustre, G.B.. “ Shake hand brand ”, lji" to 21" at 
As. 1-0. 

(iii) Lustre six-sided, “ Pigeon brand ”, 1st quality, It" to 21" 

at As. 1-2. 

(iv) Twisted lustre. “Castle brand”, 1st quality, at As. 3. 

(v) Rainbow colour twisted bangle. I»" to 21" at As. 2-10. 

(b) Other sorts (per dozen pair c.i.f.) — 

(i) Japanese silky glass bangle, 11" to 21" at 11) pies. 

(ii) Japanese silky glass bangle, 1 J" to 1J* at As. I-}. 

(iii) Silky glass bangles, 12" to 2)" at 91 pies. 

(iv) Silky glass bangles, “ Syndicate lal>el ”, 1st quality, 11" to 

21" at 11 pies. 

(v) Lustre round, “ Pigeon brand ”, 1st quality, 11" to 21" 
at 11) pies. 

(2) Hollow or tube (per dozen pair c.i.f.) — 

(i) New gold hollow tube. G.B., “ Dance brand ”, 1st quality. 

11" to 21" at As. 1-74. 

(ii) Mixed colour twisted tube, G.B.. “ Mina Brand ” at As. 2-7. 

(iii) Fancy rainbow twisted tube, G.B., Castle brand ”, 1st 

quality, 11" to 24" at As. 2-81. 

(iv) Hollow tube, G.B., “ Parrot brand ”, 1st quality, 11" to 

21" at As. 1-42 

(3) Sonerikada — 

(a) Containing gold in their composition. —No importation. 

( b) Other sorts — 

(i) Kanpai brand. 

(ii) Gold gilt bangle. 
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15. glass bangles— contd. 

Czechoslovakia (per dozen pair c.i.f .)— 

(i) Rainbow Email, G.B., 1'" to 24" at Its. 1-5-6. 

(ii) Zigzag, G.B., I*" to 24" at As. 11-4. 

(iii) Fancy twisted, G.B., ]£" to 24" at As. 5-5. 

(iv) Rainbow, G.B., 1}" to 2\" at Rs. 1-5. 

(v) Coral, G.B., 1 "" to 24" at Rs 1-2. 

(vi) Fancy rainbow, G.B., 1J* to 2k" at Rs. 1-6-4. 

(vii) Fancy zigzag, 14" to 21" at As. 9-6. 

(viii) Sima Darbar, G.B., 14 ", Rs. 1-6-4, 1J", Rs. 1-6-9, 2", Rs. 1-7-3, 
24", Rs. 1-7-10. 

(ix) Pressed granet, If", As. 2-4, 1 J", As. 2-6. lj", As. 2-64, 11", 

As. 2-9, IJ", As. 2-91, 2", As. 2-10, 24", As. ,3, 24", As. 3. 

(x) Pasn, 31" m/m., Granat, amber, As. 3-8. 

(xi) Pasa, 34 in /'in., other colours, As. 3-1. 

(xii) Hiramanik, 31 m/m., As. 6 . 

(xiii) K. Flower, 4" (pressed granat), As. 11-9 to As. 11-10. 

(xiv) K. Flower, 4" (enamelled), Rs. 1-10. 


Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

(1) Letter dated the. loth December, 1031, 

Plate and sheet gears, lantern globes and glass bangles—Statistics— 

Invoice prices. 

Your letter No. 690, (luted the 19th. November, 1931. 

1 have the honour to refer to your letter cited above and to state that 
it is not possible to obtain separate figures regarding imports of plate and 
sheet glass since the articles are not separately specified for statistical pur¬ 
poses. Figures showing imports of “ plate and sheet glass ” during the 
last three official years 1926-29 to 1930-31 are given below: — 


Year. 

Measurement. 

Weight, 

Vuluo. 



Cwt. 

Rs. 

1928-29 . 

6,908,903 

182,348 

10.26,610 

1929-30 . 

7,868,125 

102,469 

11,95,832 

1930-31 

5,735,828 

74.697 

8,05,345 


As regards recent invoice prices of (a.) sheet glass, (h) plate glass, (c) 
lantern globes and (<7) bangles called for in sub-paragraph 2 of paragraph 1 
of your letter, T attach herewith 2 notes from the Appraising Department 
giving the required information. 


Enclosure. 


Following arc the c.i.f. 
globes: — 


prices of sheet glass, plate glass and 
Sheet Glass. 


Iantorn 


(i) l" up to and including 18"x24" 
Over 18"x24" 

(iil tV". 8 " x 10" to 40" x 60" . 

(iii) 4", 7" x 5" to 30" x 30" 

Over 30" x 30" to 48" x 72" 

Over 48" x 72" to 72" x 108" 


Ter case of 100 
sq. ft. c.i.f. 

s. d. 

. 13 6 

. 18 0 

. 40 6 

. 32 1 

. 48 0 

. 98 9 
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The prices given above are for sheet glass from Belgium and 
Czechoslovakia. Nos. (i) and (iii) above are most predominant. No. (ii) is 
meant for use in Railways. 

The c.i.f. cost per ease.of 100 sip ft. of sheet glass from Japan is Its. !)-S 
for all sizes of J" thickness only. 


10 oz.s., nil sizes 

114 ozs., 26" x 116" to 00" x 42" 

21 ozs., 25" x 38" to 40" x 00" 


Ber case of 1(X> sq. ft. 
•s. d. 

7 2 

. 14 0 

. 10 0 


I’lafi Glass- Belgium. 


(I) As supplied by Union Commercial des Glaceries, Beiges, Brussels. 

The c.i.f. cost per square foot of silvered ?" plate glass with 1" bevelling 
varies according to sizes, from M, to 17'9d. less 21 per cent, and 1 per cent, 
plus extra for silvering without paper at 3'4<7. per foot less 20 per cent, and 
hovelling at 1 'oil. less 20 per cent, per foot. The average c.i.f. cost per 
square fool, however, works out to 17'13d. 

Cut sizes silvered and varnished red back, bevelled — 


Sizes — 

to 1" 

I" to 2" .... 

2" to 3" .... 

3" to 5" . . 

5" to 7" 

7" to 10" .... 

I’lus silvering without paper at 2-7 
at 1 '3d. per square loot. 

The average c.i.f. cost., including 
works out to 19T7J. per square foot. 


Per sq. ft. 
d. 

... fij 

... 8 

. . 11 * 

■ • ■ U* 

. . . 181 

, ■ • . 17| 

1. per square foot and bevelling 1" 

silvering, bevelling, packing, etc., 


I’lttlc Glass. 

(IT) As supplied by Messrs, l’ilkington Bros., T,td., England. 

(<’) Silvered, ?" The c.i.f. cost ranges from 11-Corf, to ].s. 10 d. per sq. ft. 
(6) Silvered, and bevelled—The c.i.f. cost ranges from Is. 3,^(1. to 
Is. 5 i VC P Cl ' sq. ft. 

(<:) Polished plate From 6-fad. to 14,*><1. c.i.f. per sq. ft. 

(d) Cut sizes .silvered and bevelled'— 

Per sq. ft. c.i.f. 
d. 

Size— 

it' 

'J 

1" 

2 " 

3" 

5" 

7" 

10 " 


•'1 

12* 

13? 

1«A 
2H 
23? 
25 
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Lantern Globen. 

Feurhand Hurricane lantern "lobes, No. 455—clear—by Hermann Nier, 
German i# at 2s. f(,/. per dozen lens 5 per cent. Rebate; e.i.l. (or Is. Hid. 
nett). (These globes are the most popular globes and are used l'or other 
lanterns of junior type such as Dietz, No. 252, No. 27(1, etc.) 



A i>ier'trail. 

Per dozen e.i.f. 

Dietz, Junior 


$0-95 

Fetzall 

..... 

$1 -24 

D’Lite 


?l-24 


The following are the recent e.i.l. invoice prices of glass bangles [item (d), 
paragraph 2 of letter No. 690, dated the 19th November, 1931, from the 
Secretary, Tariff Board, Bombay] : 


A.- Glass banclks imcoutko mainly irom Czechoslovakia and Austria. 


Per dozen pairs. 

Tasso bangles — s. d. 

Lull glass bangles, 7230, 31-1 m.ni. ... 0 4 

Colour glass bangles, 7236, 3J-4 m.in. ... 0 4 
Common glass bangles ...... 0 2J 

Lai granatc, 2761, 3.J-4 m.in.. 0 

Colour glass bangles- - 

Granatc.] 0 3J 

Amber ....... ! for small sizes 

Lavender . . . { antl hW- for 

a o big sizes. 

Anna yellow ....... j " 

Other colours ....... 0 3J 

for small sizes 
and 3Jd. for 
big sizes. 

Glass bangles, 2701, 3.1-4 rn.m, 0 2J 

Glass bangles, No. 41 ...... 0 4'85 

Full bangles, No. 51, 2701 0 5$ 

Him in a nil; glass bangles — 

2762 0 5? 

Tortoise ......... 0 6 J 

Doriwali ........ 0 7 

Net lined. No, 12010, 3 to 3.1 tn.m. , . . 0 6 j 

New— 

(a) No. 2430 0 7\ 

(h) No. *292 0 71 

Vilas Mobini bangles— 

(a) No. 2,814.0 6 } 

(b) Tortoise colour, 2814 ... ..07? 

(r) Tortoise colour, 9642 ...... 0 74 

Films Mah ini glass bangles — 

Tortoise. 2708 0 6 ? 

Tortoise, 11909 ....... 0 7'12 

All colours ..... 0 51 

Twisted fancy. No. 10554 . ..0 6 ? 

.Taliwali, 10554 ..... . 0 6 ? 

9 r~ 

GLASS * G 
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Per dozen pairs. 



8. 

d. 

Class bangles, other sorts, fancy — 

White rope, lined glass bangles .... 

0 

n 

Crystal and coloured glass bangles, 8CG3 . 

0 

6 

Fancy passa, assorted ...... 

0 

0 

Fancy bangles— 

No. 868.3 . 

0 

61 

No. 2430 . 

0 

51 

Ser No. 518 ........ 

0 

6 

No. 8684 . . 

0 

7 

No. 10809 . 

0 

7 

No. 8661 . 

0 

6 

Twisted, No. 10600 ...... 

0 

61 

Twisted, No. 10613 ...... 

0 

61 

Jaliwali ........ 

0 

81 

Machine Full bangles, No. 60, 2770 . . 

0 

6 

Machine polish bangles— 

(a) No. 21, 2765 . 

0 

71 

(h) Tortoise, fancy. 

0 

8 

Machine cut glass bangles-— 

(a) No. 24. 

0 

5 

( h ) No. 24, 2767 . 

0 

71 

Rainbow glass bangles— 

(a) 2 i m. (lines). 

2 

0 

(h) 3} in. (lines) ....... 

2 

5 

Coral glass bangles ....... 

2 

21 

ll’Mail K Ful, granate, glass bangles, 4000 , 34 lines 

1 

7 


The prices given above are subject to 0 ]>er cent, discount only. T.nless 
.specified, the values are to be taken ns being uniform for all the sizes, big 
as well as small. 

Tbe values for the following bungles vary with the sizes: — 


T. —Chand Tara bangles— 

■fado 

Chmnl Tara. 503, 3 

1 lines. 

Size 

1 7 H 

i s 

2 '-' 2 1 " 

2 J" 

s. 

d. 

s. d. s, d. 

s. d. 

Colour, granate . 1 

0 

4 1 4 2 

4 3 

Colour, dark green . 3 

4 

3 4 3 5 

3 5; 


The above granates and the greens are subject to 47 per cent, and 53 
per cent, discounts respectively. with a further additional discount of 6 
per cent, which is common in both the eases. 



IT.—C7i< 

and 

Tara 

Until-, 

2\ lines 

(per dnz 

en 

pa i t s). 


Sizes 

. 1 *" 


1" 

IS" 

1.3" 

1 * 

11" 


2 " 2 ‘" 

21 " 


s. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

9. d 

s. 

d. s. d. 

s. d. 

Granate , 

. 3 74 

3 

8 

3 8 

8 9 

3 10 

3 

11 to 

4 1 

Gieon 

, 2 n 

3 

0 

3 (H 

8 I 

3 2 

3 

3 3 4 

3 5 
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The above prices in this class of bangles are subejct to 61 per cent, and 
Go per cent, discounts respectively, and also to a further discount of 6 per 
cent,, which is common to both. 

(Note. — Ln recent quotations from the manufacturers tho discounts in 
eases 1 and II have been reduced to 31 per cent, and 36 per cent, in case 1, 
and to 48 per cent, and 531 per cent, in case 11, from 47 per cent, and 53 
per cent., and fit per cent, and 65 per cent, respectively. The prices remain 
the same.) 

Ill.— Common pressed (/Inss bangles (per dozen pairs). 


A.—2 line bangles. 


Size . 

H" 

12 " 

1" 

15" 

i a " 

15" 2 " 

21 " 

21 " 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. d. 

d. 

d. 

Granato 

3 

31 

31 

31 

35 

3J 4 ‘ 

41 

0 

Amber . . 

22 

21 

2 ! 

21 

25 

3 3J 

31 

35 




B — 

3 line 

bangles. 




Size . . . 

ir 

12 " 

1 " 

It" 

H" 

15 " 2 " 

25" 

25" 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. d. 

d. 

d. 

Granate . 

4 

41 

4i 

4! 

5 


r t 

0 

Amber 

31 

3| 

31 

35- 

31 

45- 42 

45 

45 

These values 

are 

in pence 

per 

dozen 

pairs and 

are subject 

to 19 per 

cent. 


and 6 per cent, discounts only. 

T$.—Glass iianci.es impoutep from Japan. 

Tlie c.i.f. values of the principal varieties are as under, and are inclusivo 
of less 1 per cent, discount, commission and other sundry charges including 
freight, etc. 

Per dozen pairs. 

Ileshmi glass bangles ... 

Embossed lustre glass bangles .... 

Lustre, twisted glass bangles .... 

Hexagonal lustre glass bangles .... 

Rainbow tube or “ Ren to ” bangles 
Thin real gold glass bangles .... 

Golbala glass bangles or sonerikada (not containi 
gold in their composition) .... 

Imitation gold tube glass bangles . 


Sons. 

2-9 

7-8 

60 

344 

9-5 

16-6 

90 

70 


C.—Glass dangles impoktkd ekom China. 

Rnjavarakh bangles are the only bangles imported from China. The 
values given below are in Chinese (Canton) dollars: — 

(a) Jadi, *8 per 100 pairs c.i.f. 

(b) Fatli. $10 to $11 per 100 pairs c.i.f. 

9 q2 





(2) Li tter It. S. B. No. 7375 of mi, dated the 2nd February, t'.)32, from the 
Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

Glass tiles—Imports—Statistics regarding. 

Your letter No. 33, dated the 15th January, 1932. 

In reply to your letter cited above, I have the honour to state that 
glass tiles are not separately specified tor statistical purposes, hut are includ¬ 
ed under the head " Building and Engineering materials, ere.—Tiles ’ . 
Figures of imports thereof are not therefore available. The invoice price 
of glass tiles is Is. 10Jd. per piece c.i.f. packed in cases, each case containing 
24 pieces. 


Collector of Customs, Madras. 

Letter No. B. 2573 / SJ-St., dated the 23rd December, 1931. 

I have the honour to furnish total imports of sheet and plate glass into 
the Madras Presidency. 

2. The recent invoice prices of the items mentioned b\ you will bo found 
in the statement enclosed herewith. 

3. The delay in sending the particulars is much regretted. 


Enclosure. 

STATEMENT SHOWINO THE TOTAL IMPORTS OF SHEET AMO PLATE GLASS INTO THE 

Madras Presidency, 1928-29. 

Chief Port (Madras Port only). 

Sq. ft. Cwt. 

Sheets .... .'54,48.010 32,014 

Plates r 1,73,348 3.245 

Subordinate ports of Madras. 

(For 6 months October 1928 to March 1929. Hills of Entry relating to 
previous months were destroyed.) 



Sq. rt. 

Cwt. 

Rs. 

Sheets 

. 3,65,656 

3,172 

30,100 

Plates 

7,802 

173 

4,434 


Madras Presidency 




1929-3). 




Sq. ft. 

Cwt. 

Rs. 

Sheets 

. 43,86,787 

41,156 

4,04,747 

Plates 

. 1,45,005 

3,540 

1,33,564 


1930-31. 




Sq. ft. 

Cwt. 

Rs. 

Sheets 

. 34,89,708 

35,514 

2,97,215 

Plates 

91,951 

2,087 

77,794 

Thin sheets 

and plates . 510 

51 

331 


The principal suppliers in the order of importance were Belgium, the 
Pnited Kingdom, Germany and Netherlands, 


Rs 

2.91.132 

1.13.133 
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The current invoice prices of sheet glass are as follow: — 


Belgian she.et glass, 16 oz. thick — 


Lowest. 

Highest. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

lOO sq. ft. per case — 

0/25 united inches 

. 8 7 

10 0 

26/40 united inches 

. 10 4i 

12 6 

41/50 united inches 

. 11 3 

13 6 

Cases of 50 sq. ft., 16 oz. thick— 

41/50 united inches 

. C 7 


51/60 united inches 

. 7 3 



(Hit** ■sheet*, ,1(1 or. (huh —Average price 20*. per case of 100 sq. ft. 

Glass sheets. 28 os.- Average price 28s. fid. per case of 100 sq. ft. 

Glass sheets, .'I'! oz. —Average price. 20s. 0</. per case of 5(1 sq. ft. 

Glass sheets, }J' thieh. ease, of 200 sq. ft .— 

10" x 8 " to 18"xl4"—6Id. per sq. ft. 

24"xl8"—7 d. per sq. ft. 

Plate, ijlass, mirrors, bevelled, thick — 

1G"x 12" to 24" x 15"—Is. 5 id. por sq. ft. 

24" x 18" to 36"xl8"—Is. 9d. per sq. ft. 

36"x24" to 48"x1S"—Is. dd. to 2s. per sq. ft. 

Figured glass — 

White, k" thick sheets— 2}i/. per sq. ft. to 2}d.+15 per cent. 

Coloured —tyd. for 20 cases and above to 3Jd. -| 15 pel- cent. id. for 

less than 20 cases to id. 15 per cant. 

Packing 250 sq. ft.—From Belgium and Germany. 

Glass sheets and plate glass (mirrored), re-exported by Messrs, l’ilkington 
Bros, arc imported only in very small quantities. Hcncc, the prices are not 
given. 

Glass bangles. -The following arc the kinds of glass bangles imported in 
large quantities: — 

Machine polish, Passafui, Passnhvl, Poramali Tliramanck, plain 
Iliramanck, Double znlli Uiramanek, pressed granule 2J, 3i and 
amber 2}. 

The. current prices for Tte.cemhe.r and January are as follow: — 
Machine polish— 8d. to 9 d. less 5 per cent. 

Passnful—fijf/. frxi% 5 per cent. 

Passalal—4 id. lets 5 per cent. 


Poranmli 

11 iramanck— 

7i d. 1 

rsi s 5 

per 

cent., 

sin"! 

le sell 

i—7 

if I. to 8(7. 

less 5 

per cent. 










Double, za 

Hi Hint mane k 

: -dd. 

less 

«i per 

cent. 

and : 

S7d. 1, 

’*s 5 

1 per 

rent. 

Plain znlli 

i Tfiramanck~ 

Id. i 

rss 5 

per < 

■cut. 






Pressed and 

massive granate, Granato-syndicate 

rates less 

10 

per 

cent,, 

Amber-syndicate 

rates less 10 

per c 

•cnt. 

to 11 

per cent. 







21 " 

91 ft 
a 

2 " 

W 

1 |" 

If" 

11 " 

IS* 

' H" 



d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Massive granate 

, 3J" . 

. 6 

5f 

5S 

51 

5 

4| 

41 

41 

4 

Massive granate 

, 21 " . 

. 41 

4 

33 

35 

31 

33 

31 

31 

3 

Amber granate, 

21 " 

. 31 

31 

34 

3 

3i 

23 

2 S 

21 

2 | 
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LantorU Globes— 

Feurliand—(per dozen less j per cent .)—- 

No. 155, 2s. Id. No. 410, 2s. 5 id. No. 470, 2s. 

Dietz —(per dozen less ii per cent .)— 

Junior, $ 98. Little Wizard, $ '98. D’lito Globes, $ 1-29. 


East Indian Railway. 

(1) Letter No. 691 , daleil the 19th November, 1931. From Secretary , Tariff 
Board, to the Deputy Chief Commercial Manager , Hates and Develop¬ 
ment, East Indian Railway, Calcutta. 

1 have tho honour to state that the Hoard is at present engaged upon an 
enquiry into tho Glass Industry in India and 1 am to ask if you will be good 
enough to supply certain information. 

The Hoard would like to have a statement showing the railway freight 
on glass from— 

(a) Allahabad, 

(b) Bahjoi, 

(c) Calcutta, 

to throe or four up-country markets served by the East Indian Hallway. 
I should be glad if you would select the markets to which tho greatest 
quantity of glass is normally transported from the places mentioned. Tho 
Board at tho moment is ehioily concerned with the freight rates on shoot 
glass but if separate figures can be supplied for lamp globes, bottles and 
bangles it would he of great value. 

I am also to ask whethor the freight rate is charged on nett weight or 
on gross weight, i.e., including tho weight of packing materials. 

The Board would be grateful lor a reply as early as possible and not 
later than Doeember 20th. It should be sent together with six spare copios 
to the Secretary, Indian Tarilf Board, i, Council House Street, Calcutta. 


(2) Letter No. T. B. 31311R. I).— B. <]., dated the 13th December, 1931, 
from the East Indian Radway. 

The Board have asked lor information regarding freights on tho following 
articles: — 

(1) Sheet glass. 

(2) Lamp globes. 

(3) Bottles. 

(4) Bangles. 

Items (1) and (2) conic under the general classification head “ Glassware 
Division D.”—4th class at Hallway risk. The basis of the 4th class rate is 
•62 pies per maund per mile. 

item (3) is classified 4th class at Hailway risk and 2nd class at owner’s 
risk. Tho basis of 2nd class rates is '12 pies per maund per mile. Glass 
bangles, item (4), are classified 6th class at Railway risk, the basis of which 
is '83 pies per maund per mile. 

In addition to charges calculated on the mileage basis given abovo, the 
usual terminal charges are made. 

Sheet glass is at present only manufactured at Bahjoi. Chimneys and 
globes are manufactured at Nairn' (near Allahabad), Firozabad, Bahjoi and 
a few other centres. Bottles are manufactured chiefly at Naini and Bahjoi. 
The main centre of bangle, manufacture is Firozabad. 
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Concessions to Indigenous Manufactures. —The following general eoncbs- 
(jions are allowed to the various Glass Factories located on this Railway : — 

Glassware Division D includes Sheet Rates equal to 1st class at owner’s 

Glass, Chimneys and Globes. risk when manufactured and con¬ 

signed by the Glassworks at Nuini, 
Firozabad, Shikohabad, Faruklia- 
bad, Harangau, Balawali, Bahjoi, 
ilathras. 

The basis of '1st class rates is -38 pies 
per inaund per mile plus terminals. 

Bottles.. Rates equal to 1st class (). It., when 

manufactured and consigned by tho 
Glassworks at Naini and Bahjoi. 

Bangles.Rates equal to 2nd class 0. R., when 

manufactured and consigned from 

Firozabad, Jalesar Road, Shikoha¬ 

bad, Samlion. 

In addition to these general concessions, special station to station rates 
are quoted in oorlain cases. 

Concessions to imported goods. —'No rates lower than the ordinary classi¬ 
fied rates arc in forco except in tho ease of Glass Bangles, for which rates 

equal to 2nd class at (). It. are ((noted from Howrah for stations distant 

500 miles and above. This is a competitive adjustment to meet tho quota¬ 
tion by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway of rates equal to 2nd class from 
Bombay. 

For purposes of a comparison of relative rates, I have selected tho 
following important centres as receiving points: — 

Patna, Gaya, Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra, Bareilly, 
Aligarh, Delhi. 

The following statements are enclosed showing the relative rates to these 
centres: — 

Statement “ .4 ”,—Relative rates for sheet glass from Bahjoi and Howrah, 
(It may be noted here that to encourage Bahjoi Sheet Glass in Calcutta a 
special rate of As, 12 per niaund at ownor’s risk, in minimum wagon loads of 
3(X) maunds, loading and unloading by owners, is quoted from Bahjoi to 
Howrah. . Despatehers are allowed to club small consignments up to a maxi¬ 
mum number of five to make up the minimum load.) 

Statement “ B —Relative rates for chimneys and globes from Howrah, 
Naini, Firozabad and Bahjoi. 

Statement “ C ”. —Relative rates for bottles from Hawrah, Naini and 
Bahjoi. 

Statement “ I) ”. —Relative rates for bangles from Howrah and 
Firozabad. 

Freight is always charged on tho gross weight of consignments. 

In connection with the question of rates for bangles, I would suggest tho 
Board secure the complete proceedings in Case No. XVIII investigated by the 
Railway Rates Advisory Committee—Messrs. Bhani Lai Glass Works, 
Firozabad, m. Fast Indian, Great Indian Peninsula. Bombay. Barndn and 
Central India, North Western and other Railways. These proceedings con¬ 
tain a lot of information ubout the Glass Bangle Industry at Firozabad. 

If there is any further information I can give, I shall be only too pleased 
to do so. 

Five additional copies of this reply and anuexures are enclosed as desired. 
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STATEMENT “ A 


Bate per maund for Sheet Glass. 


Stations to 

F rom 

Miles. 

Howrah, 

Rate. 


From 

Miles. 

Bahjoi. 

Rate. 



Ha. 

A, 

r. 


Rs. A. P. 

Gaya 

. 292 

0 

15 

9 

521 

1 1 1 

Patna 

. 338 

1 

2 

2 

529 

1 1 3 

Benares 

. 42'J 

1 

6 

10 

387 

0 12 9 

Allahabad 

. 512 

I 

11 

1 

324 

0 10 9 

Lucknow 

. 610 

2 

0 

6 

200 

0 6 10 

Cawuporc 

. G31 

2 

1 

3 

231 

0 7 10 

Bareilly 

. 762 

2 

8 

0 

54 

0 2 6 

Agra 

. 788 

2 

8 

9 

113 

0 4 1 

Aligarh 

. 823 

2 

9 

3 

51 

0 2 4 

Delhi 

. 902 

2 

9 

3 

130 

0 17 


Notes. —(1) Howrah rales arc all 4tli class. Tile rates to Agra, Aligarh 
and Delhi are “ adjusted ” class rates in adjustment with rates from Bombay 
and Karachi. 

(2) Bahjoi rates arc rates equal to 1st class at O. 11. In the case ol' 
Gaya, Patna and Benares, the special rate of As. 12 per maund O. It., 
VV/300, L., from Bahjoi to Howrah is also applicable diii'erentially. 

STATEMENT “ B 


Bales per maund. for Chimneys and Globes. 


Stations to 

From 

Howrah. 

From 

Naim. 

From Fi 

iro/abad. 

From Bahjoi. 


Miles 


Rate. 

Miles . 

Rate. 

Milos. 

Rate, 

Miles. 

Rate. 


Rs. 

A. P. 


A. 

p. 


A. 

p. 


Rs. A. 

r. 

Caya 

292 

0 15 9 

217 

7 

4 

474 

15 

6 

524 

1 1 

1 

Patna 

. 338 

1 

2 2 

222 

7 

6 

479 

15 

8 

529 

1 1 

3 

Renares 

. 429 

1 

6 10 

89 

3 

4 

330 

11 

2 

387 

0 12 

9 

Allahabad 

. 512 

1 

11 1 

10 

1 

1 

253 

8 

6 

324 

0 10 

9 

Lucknow 

. 610 

2 

0 6 

130 

4 

7 

180 

6 

2 

200 

0 6 

10 

Oawnpore 

. 631 

2 

1 3 

125 

4 

6 

134 

4 

9 

231 

0 7 

10 

Bareilly 

. 762 

2 

8 0 

276 

9 

3 

163 

5 

8 

54 

0 2 

6 

Agra 

. 788 

2 

8 9 

281 

9 

•5 

23 

1 

6 

113 

0 4 

1 

Aligarh 

. 823 

2 

9 3 

316 

10 

6 

59 

2 

7 

51 

0 2 

4 

Delhi 

. 902 

2 

9 3 

395 

13 

0 

137 

4 

10 

130 

0 4 

7 


Notes. —(1) Rates from Howrah arc 4th class rates. 

(2) Rates from other points are equal to 1st class at 0. It. 
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STATEMENT “ C 



Bates per mnit/nd for Bottles 





Prom Howrah. 

Prom Naini. 

Prom Balijoi. 

Stations to 








Milos. Hate. 

Miles. Rate. 

Miles. 


Kate. 



Hs. A. P. 

A. P. 


Us. 

A . P. 

Gaya 

. 292 

0 10 11 

217 7 4 

524 

1 

1 1 

Patna 

. 338 

0 12 6 

222 7 6 

529 

1 

1 3 

Benares 

. 429 

0 15 8 

89 3 4 

387 

0 12 9 

Allahabad 

. 512 

12 7 

10 1 1 

324 

0 

10 9 

Lucknow 

616 

1 6 3 

130 4 7 

200 

0 

6 10 

Cawnpore 

. 631 

16 9 

125 4 6 

231 

0 

7 10 

Bareilly 

. 762 

1 11 4 

276 9 3 

54 

0 

2 6 

Agra 

. 788 

1 It 9 

281 9 5 

113 

0 

4 1 

Aligarh 

. 823 

1 12 4 

316 10 6 

51 

0 

2 4 

Delhi 

. 902 

1 12 4 

395 13 0 

130 

0 

4 7 

Notes.—( l) Rotes from 

llowrah art 

all 2nd class at 0. R. 



(2) Rates from 

Naini t 

ud Bahjoi are equal to 1st class at 

0. 

R. 

(3) There is a 

special 

rate of As. 

11-1 per rnaiind, 

O. R., 

W./200, 

from Naini to ITowrah. 








STATEMENT “ D 





Bates 

per viuund for (Hass Jjangles. 






Prom Ho" 

rail. Kr«>m Fir. zab.i<1. 


Stations to 









Miles. 

Rate. Milos. 

It a i ft. 



1 

A. X'. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Gaya 


. 292 

122 474 

1 

1 

1 

Patna 


. 338 

1 2 2 479 

1 

1 

3 

Benares 


. 429 

1 2 2 336 

0 

12 

3 

Allahabad 


. 512 

1 2 7 253 

0 

9 

4 

Lucknow 


. 616 

163 180 

0 

6 

10 

Cawnpore 


. 631 

1 6 9 134 

0 

5 

2 

Bareilly 


. 762 

1 11 4 163 

0 

6 

2 

Agra 


. 788 

1 11 9 23 

0 

1 

7 

Aligarh 


. 823 

1 12 4 59 

0 

2 

10 

Delhi 


. 902 

1 12 4 137 

0 

5 

4 


Notes. -(1) Rales from Howrali arc equal to 2nd class at O. It. In the 
case of Gaya, Patna and Benares, the 2nd class rate for 500 miles Ls applied 
differentially as it works out cheaper than the 6th class rates which are: — 

Per iml. 

Its. a. r. 

Gaya .1 4 10 

Patna.181 

Benares . .1114 

(2) Ratos from Firozabad are equal to 2nd class O. R. 
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Director, Geological Survey of India, Calcutta. 

(1) Letter No. Got, dated the 10th November, 1931, from, the Secretary, 
Tariff Board, to the Director, Urological Surer.!/ oj India, Calcutta. 

The Tariff Board is at present engaged upon an enquiry into the Glass 
industry in India. The chief materials required by a glass manufacturer 
are sand, soda ash, lime, coal and lire resisting materials for furnaces and 
crucibles. It appears that at present soda ash and crucibles are mostly 
imported. 

2. Tho Board would be grateful for your opinion as to the possibility 
of obtaining in India the materials now mostly imported and would also 
welcome a gene.ral statement regarding the existence ol' natural advantages 
for an extension of the glass industry in India. 1 am to say that the Board 
has seen “ Notes on Glass Manufacture ” by Mr. C. S. Fox (Bulletin No. 29, 
Indian Industries and Labour) and would lie glad to know if there is any 
later information on the subject available with your Department. 

3. I am to ask if you will lie good enough to send a reply to this letter, 
together witli G spare copies, as early as possible and not later than iLK.ii 
December, it should bo addressed to the Secretary, Tariff Board, 1, 
Council House Street, Calcutta. 


(2) Letter No. .0 770 / a ! 7 dated the 10th Her ember. 1931, from the Director , 

Geological Survey of India. 

Your letter No. 653, dated the Kith of November, 1931, came duly to 
hand, but owing to my absence on torn- and urgent problems connected with 
retrenchment, it has not yet been dealt with. 

You ask for my opinion on the possibility of obtaining in India tho 
materials now' mostly imported and also for a statement regarding tho 
existence of natural advantages for an extension of the glass industry in 
India. These questions appear to me to be already answored in an article 
on the “ Kuw Materials for Glass making in India” by Dr. 0. S. Fox of 
this Department, published in the Indian Industries Trade and Transport 
Supplement to Capital, issued in December 19311. You will find Dr. Fox’s 
article on pp. 56-59 of this Supplement, and from this article you will find 
that India can provide many ol the materials required for manufacture of 
glass and there seems to be no reason w'hy the glass industry should not be 
extonded in Indiu. I am sending off this reply to-day and trust that it 
will he in time to be useful. 


Indian Coal Grading Board. 

(1) Letter No. 696, dated the 19th November, 1931, from the Tariff Board. 

The Indian Tariff Board is at present engaged upon an enquiry into the 
Glass Industry in India. Since coal forms a very large item in the costs 
of glass manufacture J am to ask if you will be good enough to assist the 
Board by furnishing the following information if available. 

The Board wishes to have with regard to the principal classes of Bengal 
coal an approximate analysis showing (i) lixed carbon content, (ii) volatilos, 
(iii) moisture, (iv) ash, with remarks as to nature of ash composition, (v) 
sulphur, (vi) coking properties, (vii) calorific value. The Board would also 
liko to know' with reference to each class the current prices (a) at pit’s 
mouth, ( b) f.o.r. Calcutta. 

J. should he grateful for a reply as early as possible and in any rase 
not later than 12th December. The reply together with six spare copies 
may kindly bo addressed to the Secretary, Indian Tariff Board, l, Council 
House Street, Calcutta. 



(2) Letter No. 2607, dated the 10th December 1901, from the India ; Coal 

Grading Hoard. 

With reference to your letter No. 69(5 of the 19th November, 1931, 1 
enclose a statement showing tho analyses, etc., of the principal classes of 
Bengal Coals as desired by your Board. 

The analyses of ash of Dosherghur and Pouiati Coals will follow', 
present rates of the various classes of coals are as follows: — 

Per ton. 

Kb. a. 

5 0 
4 12 
4 4 

3 10 

4 12 


Desherghur 

Poniati 

1st Class Jliaria 
1st Class Kauiguuj 
Selected Jharia 


But cargoes of the two former coals have recently been sold in Bombay 
and Hongkong which give tho Collieries an f.o.r. rate of about Its. 3-8 only. 







Analysis of Ash. 
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(3) Letter No. 2630, dated the 11th December, MSI, from, the Indian Coal 

Grading Board. 

In continuation of this office letter No. 2007, dated the 10th September, 
1931, 1 ene.lo.se herewith a statement showing the analyses of ash of 

Desherghur and Poniati Coals. 


I')in Insure, 




A rudysis 

of Ash. 





Desherghur Coal. 

J'oniati C 




Per cent. 

Per cent 

Biiica 



4640 

46-40 

Iron Oxide 



. Ij'liS 

13-32 

Alumina 


. 

28-14 

21-76 

Titanium oxide 


120 

I -10 

Lime 



7-90 

7-90 

Magnesia 


. 

2-35 

T05 

Alkalis 



0-30 

1-86 

Sulphuric ; 

n by <h 

•ide 

2-9.1 

234 

Phosphoric 

an by 

Iridc 

3-73 

3-52 


Upper India Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore. 

Letter dated the 9th November, MSI. 

I am directed to refer to the Government of India Resolution No. 458-T. 
(2), dated the 20th October, intimating that, representations from certain 
glass manufacturers for the extension of protection to the glass industry in 
India had been referred to the Tariff Board. 

The interest of the members of this Chamber in the glass industry is that 
of consumers, and on their behalf my Committee desire strongly to protest 
against the protection of the Indian Industry an.v further than it is now 
protected by the revenue Tariff on imported glassware. This protection is 
already quite adequate in regard to the inferior qualities of glass which alone 
the Indian Industry has shown itself able to manufacture, and is already too 
high and unnecessary in regard to the superior qualities of glass which the 
Indian industry cannot manufacture. 

While it is admitted that my Committee cannot, speak with expert know¬ 
ledge of the manufacture of glass it is still widely known that all attempts, 
carried out over a long series of years, on the part of the Indian industry 
to manufacture glass of good or even of satisfactory quality comparable to 
the products of other countries for ordinary every day purposes, have failed. 
It is known to mv Committee for instance that enquiries have been made in 
all parts of Tndin where glass is manufactured, for bottles and jars of Indian 
make of good quality and appearance for packing sweets, spirits, chemicals, 
drugs, medicines and other articles of human consumption, and that in no case 
could an article he obtained which could even remotely justify its purchase 
in quantity to replace the imported article. 

In this case if was obviously to the advantage of the enquirers to obtain 
bottles of Indian manufacture, not merely because of price and the avoidance 
pf heavy oversea freight charges on bulky articles such as bottles, but, because 
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of the risks of damage in transport, and at the sea ports, and the undesira¬ 
bility of locking up money m comparatively heavy stocks of imported 
bottles. The inability of the Indian industry to supply a suitable article has 
left the enquiries no option hut to go abroad for their requirements. 

My Committee also understand that all enquiries for sheet or crown 
glass of Indian manufacture for glazing purposes have failed simply because 
the Indian manufacturer has been unable to produco a window glass free 
ol' flaws, striations and other defects. 

During the war a great impetus was given to Indian glass manufacturers 
by the failure of supplies of imported glass, and quantities of phials, etc., 
were turned out which had perforce to be accepted in the absence of other 
supplies, but these products were shameful evidence of the incapacity of the 
Indian manufacturer to replace the imported competing articles. ‘ Since 
then improvements have, it is understood, been effected but even to-day the 
Indian manufacturer can only supply a comparatively inferior article. 

It is obvious that this condition of the industry is not due to any lack of 
enterprise, capital or desire to succeed, on the pari of those engaged in 
the industry, and tho conviction is forced on my Committee that it is 
because of natural disadvantages, in the matter of climate and of the avail¬ 
ability of sufficiently pure raw material, that the Indian industry has failed 
even to come up to the level of inferior manufacturers abroad, such as in 
Japan. It is known that the climate is a very important factor in the 
tempering or annealing of glass and while artificial means may be employed 
in overcoming this disability such means obviously imply expense and addi¬ 
tional cost. It is stated also that the proper quality of the metallic oxides, 
of the silica, sand and the water necessary for the better qualities of both 
flint and crown glass are not obtainable in that natural juxtaposition to 
ono another and to suitable cheap fuel which would permit of their cheap 
employment. Here again the natural disadvantages can only be overcome 
at extra cost for freight on the raw material and on fuel which becomes 
prohibitory in the case of a cheap product such ns glass. 

To my Committee therefore it appears that in claiming protection for 
the Class Industry the applicants have not satisfied tho first of the throe 
conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission, namely: — 

“ (1) The industry must he one possessing natural advantages, such 
as an abundant supply of raw material, cheap power, a suffi¬ 
cient supply of labour, or a large home market. Such advant¬ 
ages will he of different relative importance in different 
industries, hut they should all be weighed and their relative 
importance assessed. The successful industries of the world 
possess certain comparative advantages to which they owe their 
success. No industry which does not possess some comparative 
advantages will be able to compete with them on equal terms, 
and therefore the natural advantages possessed by an Indian 
industry should he, analysed carefully, in order to ensure as far 
as possible that no industry is protected which will become a 
permanent burden on the community.” 

Nor do my Committee think that the 3rd of the conditions laid down is 
likely to he satisfied, obviously because the first is not met. 

My Committee feel very strongly that any protection afforded to the glass 
industry in India will certainly he a burden, and a permanent burden, on 
the community, for glass is so widely used that the. consumers of glass com¬ 
prise the whole community. To industrial consumers the burden will be most 
severe for it may be taken as axiomatic that it will not he possible to pass 
on the price of glass containers to the, consumers of the contents which aro 
already at a fino> cut competitive margin. 

Tn the case of superior glass lor scientific purposes it is inconceivable that 
India will ever be able to compete with thoso countries which are able to 
specialise in such products, mainly because of the natural availability of the 
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special raw constituents and of the -eery highly skilled labour necessary. 
Why then should the consumer of this quality of glass bo burdened with 
an increase in duty which cannot, lie of protective advantage to an industry 
confined to the lower grades of manufacture. 

Even in loss superior but still good qualities of glass, such as is needed 
for tableware, tumblers, etc., India has not hitherto been able to compete 
with foreign manufacturers and it is extremely unlikely that she will be able 
to replace those manufactures which consumers have been accustomed to 
expect . She may provide inferior substitutes which will he avoided, on their 
demerits, wherever possible, and it will be extremely unfair in this ease that 
tile Indian Industry should he protected by a high tariff to enable it to foist 
off these substitutes on the community. 

In considering the question of the Glass Industry in India my Committee 
feel constrained to comment on one fact which is not, without significance 
in the present enquiry. As far as they have information there is not a 
single glass manufacturing enterprise in India financed to any extent by 
European capital, nor within many years has European enterprise in Tndia 
interested itself in the manufacture of glass in this country. Tt may he 
argued by some that this is a enguet reason why a purely Indian Industry 
should he protected in Tndia. These advocates might also sav that this is 
a definite reason why European criticism of the proposal to protect tho 
industry should be discounted. Hut to my Committee the importance of 
this point lies in the fact that because of the insuperable natural dis¬ 
advantages, rendering it impossible for the industry in India to compete 
with flic recognised glass manufacturing countries of the world in the pro¬ 
duction of good or superior glassware, European enterprise and European 
capital have fought shy of this industry. 

The manufacture of crude glass in India obtained very long he I ore the 
advent of Europeans to the country. Indeed glass is mentioned in tho 
Mahabhnrata, and window glass, of a sort, in the Ain-i-Akbari. Glass 
ornaments of a crude and oHen onaque glass have been made from early 
times and phials, glasses and howls of glass were freely manufactured in 
early Moghul times, lint the industry was then limited to meeting the 
demand for ornaments and for occasional, semi-luxurious purposes, and the 
quality of the output satisfied tho demand since nothing better was available. 
Tt was not until the coining of European influences into India that the 
demand increased for utilitarian purposes, e.( 7 ., for bottles. This demand 
was met to a certain extent hut the products were of very dark and almost 
opaque glass, and nothing comparable to tho present quality of white glass 
was attempted. It is more than probable that tho demand was still insuffi¬ 
cient to call for proper enterprise and this too may have deterred European 
enterprise and kept away European capital. Tn the late “ 70’s ” Govern¬ 
ment took an interest in improving the manufacture of glass by utilising 
available supplies of material in Northern Tndia but it became evident that 
tile material was not sufficiently pure for the manufacture of good colourless 
glass. And although since then rnanv improvements have been effected it 
would appear that these natural disabilities persist and that India can not 
for this reason enter into competition with other countries for the manu¬ 
facture of just those qualities of glassware which are now in widest demand, 
i.e., for bottles and for glaring purposes and certainlv cannot exneot to 
manufacture the higher grades of glass necessary for superior tableware or 
for optical or scientific purposes. 

In these circumstances if protection is to be given to the Indian Industry 
it must be in respect of only the cheapest grades of glass and as these grades 
of Indian manufacture are already, by reason of this existing revenue duty, 
underselling European products by about 30 per cent, and Japanese pro¬ 
ducts by about. 15 per cent, the necessity for any protective tariff disappears. 

My Committee must therefore register their romplete opposition to tho 
request for protection. 
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Buyers and Shippers Chamber, Karachi. 

Letter No. O. ('.-■>ijU'i, doted the 1st December, 1931. 

Subject: — Tariffs I’rotbction to Gi.ass Industry. 

With reference to your No. 458-T. (2), dated the 20th October, 1931, I 
am directed to submit my Committee’s views on the question of protection 
to he extended to the Glass Industry in India as under: — 

l. There are 2 main ingredients of glass, viz., (i) silica sand and (ii) soda 
ash. Silica sand is available in most parts of the country in a very large 
quantity; but soda ash is at present- manufactured in India, in a limited 
quantity, and it would therefore be imperative to extend protection to soda 
ash industry (he it under protection to the Chemical Industry or the Glass 
Industry). 

This done, the Glass Industry would he satisfying all the three conditions 
laid down in the Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission, because; — 

Firstly, it would then have abundant'supply of raw materials both silica 
send ns well as well as soda ash. Fire-clay and other materials required 

for furnace are also in abundance. Gabour is always cheap in a poor 

country like India, and there could not in a vast country as India is, arise 
any question as regards a large home, market; and this fact can easily be 
verified from the great import figures of glassware because of the glass 
factories in India not being able to cope with the home requirements. 

Secondly, it is also a fact that till now and till such time as protection 
is not extended thereto, the Glass Industry has not developed and will not 
develop so rapidly as is desirable in the interests of the country. 

Thirdly, it can he said without fear of contradiction that this industry 

with abundant supply of silica sand available in most parts of the country and 
with full development of the Chemical Industry with particular reference to 
the Soda Ash Industry will after a limited protection period of say about 10 
years be eventually nhle to face world competition without any protection. 

Above all. it will ho noted that glassware is imported into India chiefly 
from Austria, Germany and Japan. Thus, the question of any adverse effect 
on the inter Umpire trade not being involved, the Glass Industry not only 
deserves the protection, but there also appears to be no reason for any hesita¬ 
tion in extending protection thereto. 

2. (a) In the, opinion of my Committee, it would, in order to give effective 
protection, he necessary to enhance, import, duty on both glassware and soda 
ash, and if necessary to subsidize these industries. 

(b) It would be necessary to extend protection to this Industry for at 
least a period of 10 years. 

In this connection, I am further directed to submit that for a rapid 
progress in this direction it would also he necessary to reduce the rates of 
railway freight and to afford additional railway facilities both for glassware 
manufactured in India and for coal. 

It is therefore requested that the Government of Tndia will he pleased 
to refer this matter to the Tariff Hoard at. an early date with such further 
recommendations as are deemed lit. 


Burma Chamber of Commerce. 

Letter No. P. ~iSS/47ft, ilnfed the 7th December, 1931. 

Thk Tariff Board's investigation into thk Gv.ass Industry. 

1 am directed to refer to your Department Resolution No. 45S-T. (2), 
dated the 20th October, 1931, referring to the Tariff Board for examination. 
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representations from certain glass manufacturers requesting that protection 
may be extended to the glass industry in India. 

2. i am to say that this Chamber protests very strongly against the 
imposition of a protective tariff. Burma has no glass industry at present to 
protect, and if any extra duty was imposed, it would have to be paid by 
the consumer, in most cases a poor man. 

■'1. My Committee doubt very much if India for some considerable time 
to come will he able to supply her own requirements in the way of glass, 
much less those of Burma. 


Punjab Chamber of Commerce, Delhi. 

Letter No. 8711*28131, dated the. 9th December, 1931. 


Protection to thk Indian Gi.ass Industry. 

We are directed to refer to Government of India, Department of Com. 
meree Resolution No. 458-T. (2), dated the 20th October last, which refers 
to the Tariff Board for examination and report certain representations 
requesting that protection may he extended to the Glass Industry in India. 

Apprehension lias been felt in the Punjab by brewers and distillers who 
bottle their produce in imported bottles regarding the possible effect of any 
recommendation which the Board might, as n result of their examination of 
the question, find advisable to make. The Committee of the Chamber there¬ 
fore desire to submit for the Board’s consideration an aspect of this case 
as it affects these industries. According to the Punjab Excise Rules, and 
it is believed similar rules apply in other provinces, they have to use 
bottles of a standard pattern whereon their capacity as well as the words 
“Punjab Excise ” are moulded and which are moreover accurate to the 
measure which they nurnort to contain. These bottles are at nresent being 
imported from abroad. The Committee feel that if anv protection recommend¬ 
ed hv the Board should take the form of an enhancement, in the Customs 
duty on imported glassware, bottles such as are used by these industries 
should he exempt from the oneratiou oi such increased duty until such time 
ns they can ho manufactured in Tndia : otherwise the cost to the consumer 
of bottled spirit would he raised. 

The Committee are informed that two members of this Chamber, The 
Amritsar Distillery Company, Limited, and Muvree Brewery Company, 
Limited, have already addressed the Board in this connection hut for the 
sake of ready reference wo ore instructed to attach copies thereof. 


Copy of letter dated llie 13th November. 1931. tram, the, ifannqinn Director , 
Amritsar Distillery Cnmvnny. Limited. Amritsar, to the Secretary to the 
Government at India, Department of Commerce, New Delhi. 

Protection for the Indian Class Industry. 

We have received a copy of Resolution No. 458-T. F2). dated the 20t.h 
December, 1931, issued by you from the Punjab Chamber of Commerce. 

We have carefully read the above resolution and while we have every 
sympathy with tile Glass Manufacturers’ desire to obtain protection we beg 
to suggest that before we could use Indian made bottles, no matter what 
their mice might lie. we would require some guarantee of quality, and we 
are of the opinion that it will ho some time before Indian manufacturers 
would be able to supply us with bottles of the type we require. 

2 H 
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According to the Punjab Excise Rules and these rules also apply in other 
provinces of Tndia—in the United Provinces for instace—bottlers of Indian 
made spirits have to use bottles of a proscribed pattern bavin" the words 
“ Punjab Excise ” and the capacity of same moulded on the bottles. Tho 
bottles required are in three sizes, i.e., fi to the gallon, 12 to the gallon and 
24 to tho gallon and as the bottles contain liquor on which heavy excise duty 
is to he paid it is most, important that they should accurately contain on 
an average the quality of liquor they are advertised to hold up to tho 
prescribed rim mark on the neck of the bottle. We arts large importers of 
such bottles and there are also other firms who are importing these bottles. 
When and until such bottles can he made in Tndia anv increase of Customs 
duty would merely have the effect- of raising the cost of bottled spirit to tho 
consumer; in other words it would act like an increase in the Excuse duty 
payable on our spirit. 

For this reason we would request that if any protection is given to the 
Indian Glass Manufacturers on any glassware at any rate the type of bottles 
that we use should be excluded. 


Copy of letter No. If 752. dated the igth November, 1031. from, the Murree 
Brewery Company , ItairaJpindi , to flic Secretary to the Government of 
India , Departmevt of Commerce, New Delhi. 

Protection for the Indian Gt.ass Industry. 

With rpfnrenee to Resolution No. 4o3-T. (2.1. dated tho 20th October, 1921. 
we have the honour to state that while we have every svmnathv with the 
Glass Manufacturers’ desire to nht.aiu protection, we would like to make t.he 
following remarks ; — 

According to the Punjab Excise we have to use bottles of a standard 
pattern having tho words “ Punjab Excise ” and the capaeitv of the bottlos 
moulded on to the bottles. These standard bottles are of three sizes, and 
it is important that they should accurately contain on an average the 
quantity of liquor they are supposed to hold. We along with other 
distillers are large importers or those bottles, and until we could get a 
guarantee that the Indian manufacturers could produce such bottles satis, 
fnctorilv we would he unable to purchase Indian made bottles, no matter 
what their price might he. At present the price of these standard bottles 
is big, and if protection was given to the Indian Glass Industry, which 
protection we would assume would take the form of a tariff on imports, it 
would mean an increase in the price of these bottles, thereby forcing us to 
increase our prices for bottled spirits. 

For these reasons therefore, if any protection is givpn to the Glass 
'ndnstrv. we would request that the type of bottles indicated above should 
he excluded. 


Northern India Chamber of Commerce, Lahore. 

Letter No. 7,. 155, dated the 10th December, lfi.11. 

The Glass Industry—Protection. 

T am directed to refer to the Resolution issued under No. 4fiS-T. (21. 
Government of India. Department, of Commerce, dated the 20th October. 1991, 
in connection with the grant of protection to the Glass Industry in India. 

This 'Chamber has examined this question iri consultation with importers, 
consumers and manulaeturers of glassware, and the opinion has been formed 
that— ' ~ 

01 bottles for use in bottling spirits under the Punjab Excise Rules, 
(2) soda water bottles, and 
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(3) high class screw top and other jars suitable for bottling jam and 
preserved fruit, 

■should be totally excluded from any protection which may be given to 
the Glass Industry in India, in the form of a protective tariff or ill any 
other manner which will increase the price of imports of the above referred 
to items. 

Under the Punjab Excise Hub's, spirits produced in the Punjab must be 
put up in bottles of a standard pattern having the words “ Punjab Excise ”, 
and the capacity of the bottles moulded on to the bottles. These standard 
bottles are of three sizes and it. is important that they should hold on an 
average the quantify of liquor they are marked as containing. Distillers 
are large importers of these bottles, as manufacturers in India are 
apparently unable tu produce satisfactory bottles conforming to a definite 
capacity. 

This Chamber is informed that soda water bottles are not produced in 
India, and until these bottles, of accurate, capacity and sufficient strength, 
call be so manufactured, this Chamber urges that protection should not 
extend to soda water bottles. 

So far as concerns high class screw top and other jars suitable for jams 
and preserved fruit, certain members of this Chamber interested in the 
industry state they are unable to obtain suitable glass jars, and until these 
items are available in India, the Chamber is of opinion that protection 
should he withheld in respect of such jars. 


Calcutta Trades Association, Calcutta. 

Letter No. S-C. M. 71 dated the. 9.7th January, 1982. 

lie Pjmitkctiox to tup In max Or .ass Tnoustby. 

Tu the light of information obtained, t.he Committee of this Association 
has further considered this matter. J am to represent that the Committee 
is strongly of opinion that in the case of this small and unimportant industry 
special treatment, penalizing consumers throughout the country should not 
be recommended. The Committee would furthermore point out that the 
existing duties, combined with heavy freight and insurance expenses already 
gives this industry a substantial advantage over foreign competitors. Tf in 
these conditions it cannot prosper and expand, there is, in the opinion of 
the Committee no hope of it becoming any great value to the country as a 
whole. 


Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

Letter No. C. 75/31, dated the 5th February, 1932. 

T am directed bv the Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta, to refer to the Resolution of the Government of India No. 458-T. (2), 
dated Simla, the 20th October, 1931. intimating that they have referred to 
the Tariff Hoard for examination of flip question of the grant of protection to 
the Glass Industry in India and desiring that the views of the Chamber 
should be forwarded to the Tarifl Hoard for their consideration. The Com¬ 
mittee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, have carefully 
considered the question of the Glass Industry in Tudia and are satisfied that 
this industry is one which needs adequate protection from the State, satisfy¬ 
ing as it does fullv the condition laid down in the Report of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission for the grant of protection to any industry in Tudia. The industry 
possesses natural advantages such as abundant supply of raw materials, 
cheap power, plentiful supply of labour and an extensive home market. With 

2 ii 2 
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these advantages the industry is only in need of protection for a temporary 
period in order to enable itself to withstand the foreign competition. In 
view of the detailed replies sent by Messrs. M. M. Mehta, Glass Manufac¬ 
turers of Calcutta, and by Bengal Glass Works, Ltd.--two members of the 
Chamber, the Committee of the Chamber do not consider it necessary to 
send any elaborate replies to the Tariff Board. They wish to lay stress on 
the fact that the indigenous glass factories manufacture articles wluch are 
ip daily consumption in every Indian household and the establishment of 
the industry on a firm footing would result in the retention in India of the 
large amount of money which is now being paid for imports from foreign 
countries. Several of these countries impose heavy protective duties to foster 
their own industries and prevent extraneous competition. A very large 
portion of the materials used in the manufacture of glass, is available in 
this country and we are not to depend on supplies from foreign countries. 
The small percentage of raw materials in the shape of chemical ingredients 
now imported from abroad will be gradually available inside the country, as 
the chemical industry developo. Labour is plentiful and the workmen, having 
already a primary knowledge and being accustomed to the manufacture of 
glass although in a crude form, have rapidly improved under expert supervi¬ 
sion and have quickly become competent in their work. Besides, the industry 
seems to have been particularly attractive for Indians, who have started 
several small factories for the manufacture of glass, all over the country, 
undeferred by the failure of comparatively large concerns belonging to 
Europeans. TCIeelrie power and coal for fuel as well as gas are easily 
obtainable and no difficulty as regards Power or fuel is experienced by the 
factories now in existence. The manufacturers oi glass bangles in India 
are able to turn out goods fully equal to those imported from abroad, 
particularly those imported from Japan, and the granting of protection would 
accelerate, the progress which the indigenous factories are now slowly making. 
Although consumers recognize that the articles manufactured in India are 
fully equal to those imported from abroad they insist upon offering lower 
prices on the assumption that goods produced in India should be cheaper than 
those imported from abroad. Apart from this handicap manufacturers find 
no difficulty in disposing of the entire production as bangles are almost 
universally used by women in Tndia and may be said to he an article of 
necessity to them. My Committee also wish to draw attention to the danger 
of foreign manufacturers establishing factories in Tndia in order to evade 
any protective duties which may be imposed. This has occurred in the case 
of the Match Industry where the Swedish Trust has erected factories all oyer 
India and are gradually strangling the indigenous concerns and driving 
them out of existence, and is threatening the sugar industry. Timely 
steps should he taken to prevent a repetition of similar fate in the case 
of the Tndian Glass Industry hv introducing suitable legislation whereby 
foreign outer prise will he prevented from reaping the advantages consequent 
on the imposition of a high tariff duty for purposes of giving protection to 
the industry. My Committee would further suggest for the consideration 
of the Tariff Board that the Government of Tndia should be asked to make 
an adequate annual grant from the Central "Revenues for glass research. It 
is very essential that the glass factories should bo advised by expert 
technologists about the introduction of modern and up-to-date methods of 
manufacture in their factories, in order to make their working economical and 
efficient. Adequate provision for technological training for a few young men 
every year should be made in some Universities suitably equipped for the 
purpose. Recent fluctuations in the world’s exchanges have prominently 
brought before the public the question of the effects which such fluctuations 
may have on the cost of importation of foreign articles. Protective tariff 
duties imposed on foreign articles on the basis of a particular cost of their 
importation may he suddenly found inadequate for protection if the value 
of the Currency of the competing foreign countries depreciates in terms of 
Indian Currency. To provide against such contingency, the Tariff Board 
should recommend to the Government that they should invest themselves with 
powers to enhance tariff duties automatically to the extent required by the 
fluctuations in exchange with the various countries, 
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Messrs. Meyer Nissim, Bombay. 

A.— Written. 

(1) Letter dated the Oth November, 1031 
He Glass. 

We understand that manufacturers of glass in India have approached 
Government lor protection, by way of enhanced duties on goods imported 
from foreign countries. 

lu this respect we beg to state that bottles, such, as Codds Patent, 
Crowncork Minerals, Excise and similar at present produced in India are 
much inferior in quality and do not stand the necessary pressure. Moreover 
the quantity turned out is very insignificant and quite insufficient to meet 
the requirement oi the trade. The imports of glass bottles and phials from 
foreign countries are ns under : — 

1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-31. 

586,027 702,998 616,148 gross. 

Under the circumstances we would request you to please exempt glass 
bottles from any' increase in the present duties, as we do not consider that it 
would in any way assist the Indian industry, but would merely increase the 
cost Lo consumers. 

We are inviting reports from the consumers and will submit same to you 
as and when received. 

Meanwhile, we shall thank you to please note our protest and give it your 
considered attention. 


(2) Letter dated the 17th November, 7001. 

W'itli further reference to our letter of 5th instant, and yours of 7th 
idem, we now beg to enclose herewith copies of reports received from 
some of our clients which please file for references. We shall thunk you 
to please let us know if it is necessary for all our clients to send separate 
applications to the Hoard and answer the Heard questions separately, or will 
our application only suffice, and you will send us question papers to be 
answered by all our clients or would ourselves alone, suffice? 


Enclosure No. 1. 

From Kutruk <fc Co., Iliijh Class Aerated water Manufacturers, Bombay, tb 
Messrs. Meyer Nissim .0 Co., Bombay. 

We have come to know that Indian glass bottle manufacturers have 
approached to the Tariff Hoard to enhance the duty on bottles manufactured 
in Foreign Countries and given them protection. We hereby request you to 
oppose strongly to this proposition to the Tariff Board to save ns from 
further Josses by paying increased duties on Codds Bottles. The following 
reasons will convince the Tariff Board not to put extra burden on the 
Sodawatcr Trade : — 

(1) Quantity .—The manufacturers of Indian Bottles (Codds) are not 

in a position to supply in large quantities required by Sodawatcr 
manufacturers even 50 gross at a time. 

(2) Quality .—The. Codds Bottles manufactured by them are not of the 

standard quality, size, shape and colour. 

(3) Strength .—The bottles do not withstand the pressure and break 

while filling and after filling them in large numbers. 

(4) Size and shape .—The chief defect in bottles is that they are not of 

equal shape and their mouths are not of equal sizes. They don’t 
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hold the balls tight because, the grooves which hold tho rubber 
rings are not made in correct sizes and hence the bottles leak 
and drop the balls down. 

(5) Packing .—Packing is very defective because we find heavy breakages 

while opening the cases. 

(6) Price .—The Indian hollies are sold much more cheaper than foreign 

ones namely at Its. 27 per gross 10 ozs. size while foreign ones 
are at Us. 32 per gross 10 ozs. There is a saving of Its. 5 
per gross on Indian bottles and yet we are not using them, 
why? because by using cheap Indian bottles we lose more than 
by using dealer foreign bottles. 

(7) By enhancing duty on foreign bottles, the Indian manufacturers 

will not get any benefit thereby, while we the users will have 
to pay extra duties for nothing, as we cannot use them for 
the above reasons. 

Please note that after using and giving fair trials to the bottles manu¬ 
factured by Allahabad and Ahiuedabad Glass Works, we have indicated in 
this letter our personal experience. We are so much disappointed with 
these bottles that we had to warn our carlmen not to bring these bottles in 
exchange while they supply lull bottles to the shop-keepers. These are tho 
real facts which please place before the Tariff Board and request them not 
to enhance duty on Codds bottles because our trade is dying already now 
and if the Tariff Board puts more burden on us then we will be totally 
perished. If the Tariff Board meeting is to he held in Bombay and if you 
find advisable, we shall he glad to approach in person to the Turilf Board 
to give our evidence and convince them of the above facts. Hoping to he 
excused for the troubles and requesting you to leave no stone unturned for 
the matter we remain. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

F? vm M. A. Valiuila, Ahmcdahad, to Messrs. Meyer Nissim, Bombay dated 
the 'Jlh November, 1931. 

He Indian Gi.ass Botti.ks. 

We are in receipt of your circular of the 5th instant, and’ note the 
contents, with thanks. We are not against of the protection duty if enhanced 
by Government hut we are of opinion that no such duly be levied or enhanced 
unless the Indian glass factories are in a position to provide the bottles so 
strong as the same imported from foreign countries and also unless they are 
in a position to supply the lull quantity required by The whole country. We 
understand that there are not sufficient glass factories in India to manu¬ 
facture vSodawatcr bottles and the factories those manufacture these bottles 
are in a very limited number and those factories are not in a position to 
prepare bottles so good in quality as German make and also are not in a 
position to supply the full quantity required by the Indian markets. Tn 
the circumstances we request you to protest strongly against such action. 


Enclosure No. 3. 

From Messrs. 1 J . Dhunjibhoy and Sons, to Messrs. Meyer Nissim, Bombay, 
dated, the 12th November, 19,U. 

Be Indian Gi.ahs Botti.ks. 

We beg to inform you that we have never used Codds Pa Sodawater 
bottles in our factory, but understand that the quality very inferior and tho 
glass does not stand the pressure required. Wc had enquired in the market 
for Indian made bottles, understand that tho quantity produced is very 
insignificant for the trade. Under the circumstances if Government were 
to increase duties on foreign imported bottles, it will simply add to our cost 
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which is alreawy very high, and will not in any way assist the Indian 
industry, as they are not at all in a position to supply quality and quantity 
required by the trade. We hereby authorise you to please represent us 
at the Tariff Board il' and when required and oblige. 


Enclosure No. 4. 

From Messrs. '£. Ali Mahomed <£ Co., and Akbcrally MahomednUy & Co., 

Bombay, to Meyer Nissim, Esq., dated the 15th November, 1951. 

He Inman Glass Bottles. 

Wo understand that the Association of glass manufacturers have applied 
to the Tariff Board for an extra protection on glass and glass bottles, 
and it is obvious that suc-h a protection in India can only take the form 
of an extra, Customs Duty. We therefore appeal to you to lodge your 
complaint and counter charges against the sanctioning of an increased 
Customs Tariff, on the grounds that it is a natural impossibility for glass 
of an acceptable quality to be manufactured in India: — 

(1) Climatic conditions arc against the tempering of the glass. 

(2) The accessary quality of sand is not available. 

(3) The necessary quality of metal is not available. 

(4) The necessary quality of water is not available. 

(5) The labour is inefficient. 

(6) The most modern type of machinery is not here. 

Even if the proper machinery were here, iiiid granting that the labour 
in time could become more efficient, points 1 to -1 are natural obstacle, 
which cannot be overcome. 1.1 artificial means were introduced to overcome 
these natural deficiencies, the cost would make the product prohibitive. The 
Indian made glass has now a protection in ad valorem duty on certain types 
of glass ol 25 per cent, and tariff duty on other types of glass of about 35 
per cent. This added to the low price, at winch the Indian-made glass is now 
offered in the market, means that Indian-made glass is about 30 to 35 per 
cent, below the glass of European manufacture, and 12 to 15 per cent, below 
the glass of Japanese manufacture. 

We also beg to put it to you that, if with so much in favour of llio 
Indian glass manufacturers, they are not in a position to satisfactorily 
supply the demands, it can only be presumed that it is the natural obstacles 
which hinder the success of Indian glass factories. Therefore we consider 
that the request for an extra protection is unnecessary, and that the con¬ 
sumers would be coerced into paying higher prices for this inferior glass, 
oi as an alternative, pay excessively for the superior European imported 
glass. 

On tills basis we request you to kindly protest and make up our ease before 
the Tariff Board and oblige. Thanking you in anticipation. 


(3) Letter dated the Sth December, 1931, from Messrs. Meyer Nissim, 

With reference to your letter No. (175, dated Bombay, the 17th November, 
H13J, we beg to send you herewith our replies to the questionnaire which 
we trust you will hud iu order. 


Enclosure. 

Reply to Questionnaire. 

1. We arc interested in the imports of glass bottles especially C'odds’ 
Patent Sodawater, Crowncork Mineral, Excise, etc., and therefore are not 
in a position to reply iu respect of any other classes of glassware. 
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These glass bottles manufactured in India are not stocked by bazar 
merchants as they are quite unsaleable on account- ol very inferior quality 
of glass and appearance, and therefore there cannot be any competition in 
the same. 

2-3. We quote prices for the. last two years for the standard size of Clodds 
bottle 10 ozs. pel' gross c.i.f.c.i. Bombay or Indian port: — 


1030. 1031. 

37/9 36/6 

11b. a. Rs. a. 

Customs duty ..... 4 8 7 4 

]“ort Trust ...... 1 8 18 

Clearing 8 08 


4. We do not know. 

!i. We have no figures to compare. 

6. No, there is no comparison between Indian and imported bottles. 
No, price for Indian bottle is very cheap even then consumers would never 
consider the Indian-made glass bottle at any price on account of the very 
poor quality of glass, appearance, packing, etc., size, shape and colour are 
also not uniform. 

7. We do not know. 

8. Yes, according to our knowledge climatic, conditions are against the 
tempering of the glass, the necessary quality of materials such as metal, sand, 
water, etc., arc not available, the labour is inefficient, and the modern types 
of machinery are not here. 

9. Since the Indian-made bottles are not saleable in the market, they are 
not stocked hy the merchants and therefore we cannot estimate the produc¬ 
tion of Indian glass bottles. 

10. Yes, we do consider the Indian manufacturer at a disadvantage in 
respect of plant, machinery, labour, materials and climatic conditions, but 
not in respect of freights, Customs duty and other factors. 

H. No. 

12. Aerated and mineral water manufacturers, Brandy and Liquor Bottlers 
and those who require high quality ami strength glass bottles. They art 
already affected to the extent of the gradual increase in Customs duty and 
will be further all'ected to the extent duties are further enhanced as they 
are absolutely unable to use. the Indian bottles on account of the inferior 
quality of glass, size, shape, strength and appearance and will have t-> pur¬ 
chase the superior imported glass to pull on with their trade. 

(4) Letter dated the 11th January, 1932, from. Messrs. Meyer Nissim, 

Iiomhay. 

I enclose for the information of the members of the Tariff Board fuller 
particulars in regards to imports of bottles and phials into Tndia during 
the past five years and also the c.i.f. prices, landing charges and Customs 
duties. 

Imports ov Bottles and Phials. 


Sodawattr Hatties. 

1925-26. 

Gross. 

1926-27. 

Gross. 

1927-28. 

Gross. 

1928-29. 

Gross. 

1929-30. 

Gross. 

United Kingdom 

23,585 

21,438 

17,7.18 

26,153 

29,858 

Other British 

. 108 

173 

30 

17 

4 

Total British Umpire 

23.693 

21,611 

17,778 

26,770 

29,862 
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1925-20. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

Sudawuter Hollies — eontd. 

Gross. 

Gross. 

Gross. 

Gross. 

Gross. 

Foreign Countries - 






Sweden .... 

878 

280 

899 

523 

636 

Norway .... 

too 

394 



•• 

Germany .... 

22,498 

27,110 

20,000 

20,924 

27,711 

Netherlands 

. . 


50 

1,081 

1,450 

Belgium .... 


154 

1 

1 

•• 

Italy ..... 

1 

150 

144 

15 


Austria .... 


418 


75 

•• 

Czechoslovakia 



040 

1,341 

983 

Japan .... 

G77 

1,122 

238 

1,263 

1,395 

IJ. S. of America 



1 

73 

47 

Pacific .... 

. • 



99 


Other Foreign Countries 


0 

1 

1 

15 

Total Foreign Countries 

23,154 

29,034 

28,037 

31,390 

32,243 

Totai. Fouejg.n AMD BlUIISlI 

4S.847 

51,245 

40,405 

58,1 GO 

02,105 

Utlmr Baltics. 






Total British Umpire 

71,424 

58,805 

01,191 

01,918 

71,480 

Total Foreign Countries 

410,890 

409,102 

401,587 

405,943 

509,415 

Total others 

488,220 

527,907 

402,778 

527,801 

040,895 

Total Foukion ash British 

597,167 

579,212 

510,192 

58G,207 

702.998 

Bottles and Phials. 

Its. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 


27,09,122 

29,04,139 

22,01,108 

30.18,904 

39,49,440 

C.i.f. prices, landing, duty and clearing charges on standard size 10 ozs. 
(capacity) sod a water bottle for the last five years:- — 

• 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 


$. d . 

a. d. 

d. 

a . d. 

a. d. 

Per gross c.i.f. 

41 0 

40 10 

39 0 

37 9 

30 6 


ItS. A. 

Its. A. 

Its. a. 

Its. P. 

Ks. A. 

Duty por gross 

4 6 

4 6 

4 0 

4 0 

7 4 

Port trust landing charges 

1 8 

1 8 

1 8 

1 8 

1 8 

Per gross clearing charges 

0 6 

0 6 

0 0 

0 0 

0 6 

Por gross .... 

0 8 

0 8 

0 0 

(i 0 

9 4 


Facked in halj gross crates. 
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MESSRS. MEYER NISSIM, AND MESSRS. KATRAK & 

CO., LTD. 

.B.—Oral». 

Evidence of Mr. MEYER NISSIM, and Mr. E. B. PANTHAKY of 
Messrs Katrak and Co., Ltd., recorded at Bombay, on 
Wednesday, the 13th January, 1932. 

President.- —Mr. Nissirn, you are representing importers of glass bottles ? 

Mr. Xixsmi .— Vi*s, lull. I imnuniy ,.■ i <■;-.< !:i mVxeii. 

President. —Are you authorised to represent all the other importers who 
have sent in representations to us? 

Mr. Xissim.- All those who have sent in their representation through 
me. I think I. have sent in about six or seven representations. One of 
them, Mr. Panthaky, who represents Messrs. Katrak and Company, is 
present here. 

1‘resident .—We have received various other representations also more 
or less on the lines of the representations that have come through you, 
so that we might deal with all these more or less on the same lines. 

Mr. Xissim. —Yes. 

President,. —I take it, the main complaint of importers with regard 
to bottles made in India is that they do not satisfy tho requirements 
of a very large section of the market. 

Mr. Xissim. —That is true. 

President. —And judging from these representations 1 find that the com¬ 
plaints refer to three points; tho first is the question ol durability. I 
take it wliat that means is that the Indian bottles break more quickly in 
handling. 

Mr. Xissim. —In handling, as well as in the case of soda water bottles 
they arc not strong enough to hold tho contents. The main difficulty is 
that they arc not sufficiently reliable. 

President.—-An far as aerated water bottles are concerned it is not 
merely a question of transport, there is the question ol the nature of the 
substance contained in the bottle? 

Mr. Xissim. —Yes. 

President.-—Does that consideration apply equally to oxcise bottles? 

Mr. Panthaky.■ —No. 

President. —Is it possible at all from the experience of large importers 
like yourself to say what the life ol Indian bottles is as compared with 
tho life of imported bottles? 

Mr. Panthaky.—We have no experience of Indian bottles because we 
don’t handle them for tho reason that they do not suit our require¬ 
ments. 

President. —So that it would not bo accurate to say that you have any 
experience of Indian bottles. T take it that your position is that the 
firms whom you represent did try to purchase Indian bottles hut that they 
found from their short experience that the bottles did not suit their 
requirements. 

Mr. Xissim. —Yes. 

President. —Apart from the question of durability, T understand there 
is also the question of appearance. Ts that an important point? 

Mr. Panthaky. -Yes. 

President. —Is it partly a question of finish and partly a question of 
colour? 
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Mr. Panthaky. —Colour, finish, sizo, shape, everything. 

President. —What I want to know is whether your objection to Indiaii 
made bottles on the score of appearance is more in respect of the finish 
or in respect of the colour of the glass? 

Mr. Panthaky. —Thero are three or four different classes in ono dozen 
Indian made bottles. 

President.- -What is tho troublo with the colour? 

Mr. Paniliaky .—You will find all shades of colour in one lot—some 
greener, some light green and some deop green. If the bottle is deep 
green coloured water inside tho bottle cannot be made out. 

President. —In regard to aerated water bottles does the question of 
appearance matter very much? 

Mr. Panthaky, —Yes. If you give a bottle of soda water in a bottlo 
which is blue, you can’t make out what is inside or whether there are any 
extraneous particles in the water. 

President . —1 am a poor representative of the consumer of stuff con¬ 
tained in bottles. But I hardly ever see a soda bottle when I am served 
with soda. 

Mr. Panthaky.- -That is true, hut there arc certain customers who look 
at the bottle to see if there is any dirt, i.i;., foreign matter in it. 

President.—1 should like to be quite clear about tho point. Is the 
objection really on the part of the consumer or on the part of the 
dealer? 

Mr. Panthaky. —Both. There arc some consumers who never take a 
bottle of soda water unless they can see what is iusido. 

President,--'What about tho finish? 

Mr. Panthaky. —There is no shape. 

President. —What is wrong with the finish of the Indian made bottles? 

Mr. Panthaky. —Ugly shape, some have short neck, some have long neck 
and tile mouth of the bottles is not always of the uniform size and the 
last is the chief point for us when putting into the machine. When there 
is a big mouth the gas leaks out. 

President. — The third point I take it is with regard to uniformity of 
capacity? 

Mr. Panthaky. —Yes: sometimes they are 8 oz. sometimes !) or some¬ 
times 10 oz. inside content. 

President. — And therefore the consumer who gets his supplies contained 
in Indian bottles, about the uniform capacity of which he is not sure, 
lie is reluctant to take his supplies from that source? 

Mr. yissim. —The consumer is not so particular about the content. 

President. —That really is a consideration that applies to the manu¬ 
facturer of aerated water? 

Mr. yissim. —Yes. 

President.- -Arts you interested in excise bottles? 

Mr. yissim.- -We do import excise bottles. 

President. —Do you know precisely the provisions with regard to the 
arrangement for the purchase of excise bottles? 

Mr. yissim. —Mo. The excise authorities furnish us with a specifica¬ 
tion which we have to carry out. This specification is sent forward to 
Kurope by us and we get our consignment of bottles accordingly. 

President. —Do you know precisely the form in which these specifications 
are drawn up? 

Mr. yissim. — I can produce a copy. 

President. —Wo have been in communication with Excise Commissioners 
and we have had replies from two or three Commissioners and the impres- 



sion I hove gathered is this: in the luajoi'iLv of provinces Ule provisio 
is simply to the effect that the bottle must contain not less than a specific 
quantity of spirit. 

J Jr. Nissim. —That is the most important thing: 1 don't think the; 
worry much about the shape or size. 

'President.- -So that if the variation is in the upward direction tin 
Excise Department are not concerned with it? 

Mr. Nissim. — They’ want so much in the bottle. 

President. —Not less than a specified quantity: if it happens to be 
more the Excise Department is perfectly pleased? 

Mr. Nissim. —I suppose so. 

President.- —But the only' Excise Department where the provision is 
on somewhat different linos is the Punjab where they don’t say ‘ not less 
than a speeilied quantity ’ but the bottle must contain so much and the 
bottle must, be embossed with the name of the maker and the quantity 
which is supposed to be contained in it. There T can imagine the difficulty 
-would be groater, but in regard to cases where the provision is simply 
that it should contain not less than a specified quantity, a certain amount 
of variation, provided it is in the right direction, does not offend excise 
provisions? 

Mr. Nissim. —That is right. 

President. —The really important point which 1 want to raise is this. 
1 can quite appreciate the grounds on which importers have raised their 
objection : what T should like to know is whether the objection that you 
have raised against Indian beetles is against Indian made bottles made 
by hand which arc mouth blown or equally also against Indian bottles 
made by machine? 

Mr. Nissim. —T take it that in Europe they are all machine made. In 
India they have mouth blown and also machine made. What T gather is 
that the machine production in India does not come up to the standard 
of the machine made article in Europe in all respects. 

President. -Is it possible for you to give ns some figures to indicate 
the margin of variation in respect of the capacity in the ease ol European 
made bottles and in the ease of Indian made bottles, because 1 under¬ 
stand in both eases there is variation. 

Mr. Nissim.— Do you mean to say in European made bottles there is 
also some variation? 

President. —The real point is that the variation is greater in Indian 
bottles. 

Mr. Panthaky. — Regarding the question of variations I must toll you 
frankly that I have never found the bottles made in England or Germany 
varying from the standard size. The variation there is practically none 
at all. lint in the caso of Japanese bottles there is. 

President. —Wo arc not concerned with Japanese bottles. 

Mr. Panthaky. —In the ease of Indian bottles there is no standard. 

President. —Is it your experience or is it vour assumption? 

Mr. Panthaky. —Wo are working like coolies. AYe know all these 
things. 

President.- —From what source did you buy Indian bottles? 

Mr. Panthaky. —I bought from Ahmedabad, and Allahabad. 

President. -How long ugo was that? 

Mr. Panthaky.--That was a year or two ago. From Ahmedabad I 
bought those bottles and I gave them a chance twice. If we were to 
continue to purchase from them, wo stood to gain a lot. Ahmedabad 
bottles cost only Its. 27 por gross, whereas for English and German bottles 
we have to pay Its. 32. There is a saving of Its. 5 per gross. Why 
should we, not save that money if wc could? The Agent of the Ahmedabad 
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bottles (fame to mo and said that il' I continued to use their bottles, then 
their bottles would actually be running in the market. 

President. —I am sorry to interrupt. These general statements do not 
help me. 

Mr. Xissim. —T am afraid you will find it rather difficult to get the 
information from us. Dealers state that there is a hig variation in the 
ease of Indian bottles, but personally I have no knowledge of it. 

President. —We have had representations of this kind in other enquiries 
and I find on an examination—1 don’t say in all cases, but in a number 
of eases—the objection resolves itself into a prejudice which has not been 
really tested l>v experience. 

Mr. Nixxim .—It is quite possible. 

President. —The point I want to raise for your consideration is this. 
If it is true, as you suggest, that Indian bottles are defective in all 
these respects, there are two ways in which the defects may he remedied. 
First it is necessary that the manufacturers should provide themselves with 
up to date equipment and the other is that they should provide them¬ 
selves with first class technical supervision. Now as far as the Allahabad 
factory is concerned, we are satisfied that their equipment is quite up to 
date. What they apparently lack is good technical supervision. That is 
expensive. If. at present prices and at their present costs, they are not 
able to provide that kind of expensive supervision, it is legitimate to 
suppose that if we could grant them a little assistance, they would be able 
to have good technical supervision and remedy the defect. 

Mr. Nisrim. —The third factor is whether the Indian materials can pro¬ 
duce suitable glass. That is the most important point. I am not a tech¬ 
nical man and therefore cannot- say. 

President.- T am not either. 

Mr. Xissim .—I do not know whether the materials are as good as the 
materials elsewhere. What I, gather is that the materials in Tndia to 
produce glass are not good. Assuming you had the technical knowledge 
and you had good machinery but if you had not the materials, you would 
not produce suitable bottles. That is the most important consideration 
You must, fathom t.he point whether you can obtain in Tndia suitable 
materials. If suitable materials are available, also good machinery and 
supervision, then of course a case might be made out for helping the 
industry. Tf the materials in this country are not as good as those found 
elsewhere, it would be a waste of money. 

President.- Tt is a perfectly correct position. Now supposing as the 
result of this enquiry comparing the quality of the various materials in 
Tndia with corresponding materials in Europe, we are satisfied that it is 
possible in India to find materials more or Ipss comparable with materials 
in Europe, supposing that- was the position, then your objection will bo 
met. 

Mr. Xissim. —That is so. What I say is this. If all things are equal, 
then a case would be made out for helping the industry. 

President. —T am glad you have stated your position clearly. 

Mr. Xissim.- That is what l would say. Quite apart from represent¬ 
ing the interests of an importer or anybody else, if the conditions in 
Tndia are very much the same as they are elsewhere, then of course a very 
good ea#e will be made out for helping the industry or affording it 
protection. You might give a bounty or you might enhance the import 
duty. 

President. —Tf we are satisfied with the kind of sand, soda, lime and 
so on. 

Mr. Xissim.- Climate or whatever else he necessary. 

President.- If those tilings which are available in Tndia for the manu¬ 
facture of glass are as good or nearly as good as those available in 
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Europe and provided also the works are well equipped, then you would 
suggest that protection might be granted in order to enable the industry 
to provide themselves with the necessary supervision and make first class 
bottles. 

Mr. Nissim. —Yes. 

President. —Are you lor are any of your constituents interested in 
Japanese bottles? 

M r. Panthakii.— T used formerly. Afedicine bottles come in large 
quantities, but T have only used Japanese bottles. 

President. —What is your experience of Japanese bottles? 

Mr. Panthaky. —T must, tell you plainly that T bad used during tho 
war Japanese bottles when the import of English bottles stopped totally. 
We began to use Japanese bottles. Then T paid Rs. 18 per gross. Thoy 
were extra strong glass and AT quality and they were better than English 
bottles. The Japanese in time got orders for a lot of bottles. They 
became cunning and began to supply low quality and asked for more 
money. When the war came to an end, I paid per gross Rs. 66 for the 
same bottles—not even the same bottles, but for inferior bottles. 

President. —They are quite as bad as Indian bottles? 

Mr. Panthaky. —They can produce nice bottles. There have expert men 
to produce bottles. The bottles do not come now. We are not indenting 
Japanese bottles. 

President. —May I take it then that your objection against Indian 
bottles in the main also applies to Japanese bottles? 

Mr. Panthaky. —About Indian labour and Japanese labour? 

President. —We are not considering the question of labour. 1 am simply 
on the question of the quality of bottles which are found in tho Indian 
market. As far as your experience goes, Japanese bottles are as bad as 
Indian bottles. 

Mr. Panthaky. —No, they arc ns good as European made bottles. 

President.— But actually the kind of bottles that they send? 

Mr. Nissim-. —If they send—I grant they have not sent it up till now— 
we will say that the Japanese bottles are satisfactory. From the figures 
that, we have, Japan does not import to this country much in the way of 
bottles. 

President. —May T lake it as far as you are concerned, you would not 
care to import Japanese bottles? 

Mr. Nissim .—No. 

President. —I have got hero the trade figures. 1 am taking the trade 
returns relating to total bottles and phials, (f you look at 1920-30 figures, 
the total imports into the enunu'v n! nettles and phiah was 39’9 lakhs. Out 
of that we imported 13-72 from Japan. 

Mr. Nissim. —I have got these figures. 

President. -If there is a section of the Indian market corresponding 
to 13-72 lakhs which are at present supplied by Japan, you would not 
object to leaving that section of the market to be supplied by Indian 
bottles. 

Mr. Nissim .—Are these figures in gross or in lakhs? 

President. —The point that T want to put before you is that as far as 
you are concerned, you don’t want to import Japanese bottles? 

Mr. Nissim. —No. 

President. —At. present there is a section of the Indian market measured 
by Rs. 13-72 lakhs worth of bottles which is supplied by Japan. As far 
as that section of the market is concerned, you would not object to India 
being allowed to supply that? 

Mr. Nissim .—Certainly not. The opinion of dealers is that Japanese 
bottles and Indian bottles are more or less on a par. That is what T can 
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gather. Such bottles being inferior to the bottles that we got. out from 
Europe, T take it that they would not compete with the imported bottles 
of superior make. At least the people who are accustomed to superior 
bottles would not touch the inferior bottles and therefore I personally 
should not think that there would be any objection to Indian manu¬ 
facturers turning out something with the help of protection which will 
compete with the inferior quality bottles. 

President. —The question is not really between Japan and any other 
country. The question is that a certain section wants inferior fioftles and 
another section wants superior bottles. India is in a position to supply 
the inferior bottles. Why should not India be allowed to supply the 
inferior bottles? 

Mr. Nissim. —T quite understand. Tt is like doth. Some people want 
superior doth and others inferior doth. 

President. —You have no idea of the small size bottles say I to'ft oz.r 

life. Panthuky. —We get 5, 4 and ft oz. 

President. —You have no precise information as to which is the country 
which mainly supplies these small size bottles to India? 

Mr. Nissim. —You can get it from the trade returns. 

President. —T can only make an inference. The inference that I draw¬ 
ls that the whole of the bottles that we get from Japan are the bottles 
that correspond to the small phials made in Indian factories. 

Mr. Nissim. —Tt must be so. 

President.--As far as that is concerned it seems to me fit is a legiti¬ 
mate outlet for the Indian industry. There is one point with regard to the 
trade returns on w-hieli I should like your opinion. Yon have 7-eferred in 
your representation to bottles such as Oodds patent and Crown cork 
mineral. These trade returns relating to soda water bottles, do they 
include Codds bottles and Crown cork bottles? 

Mr. Nissim. —T should think so. 

Mr. Pant haky. —There are many factories which arc* using Crown cork 
bottles. 

I 'resident.- -Which in trade parlance would be described as soda water 
bottles. 

Mr. Pnnthahy. —Yes. 

President.- -There is one little point that arises from the figures that 
you sent us yesterday. T want to draw your attention to it. If you look 
at your statement of c.i.f. prices for the last five years, in 1927, the duty 
was 15 per cent. 

Mr. Nissim. —Yes. 

President.--In 1931, you have calculated the duty at 25 per cent. ? 

Mr. Nissim.- That is right. That is from the 1st of March, 1931. 

President. —I gather from those figures that in spite of the increase in 
the duty, the consumer gets his soda water bottles at a cheaper rate than 
in 1927*. 

3fr. Nissim. —Yes, that is so. 

President. —In the first,, place 1 want to clear up a little point. In 
the statement of prices you add to the e.i.f. price landing, duty and clear¬ 
ing charges. If T add all the three figures given in 1927, it comes to 
Us. 6-4 instead of Rs. 6-6. T suppose you allow that As. 2 for commis¬ 
sion. 

Mr. Nissim — The total according to the figures before you is Rs. 6-4. 

President. —Yon allow- that margin of As. 2 in every case? 

Mr. Nissim.- -No. The clearing charges should be As. ft instead of As. 6. 
A mistake has been made in typing. There is no commission. The com¬ 
mission is included in tlic price, 
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President - Calculating on those figures, the landed duty paid price 
in 1927 in rupees was 34 03. in 1931 with 23 per cent, duty it was 
33-58. 

Mr. Nissim. —Yes, taking the exchange at Is. G d. 

President.—Yes, right through. Therefore if the duty of 25 per cent, 
is retained, there is no additional burden thrown on the consumer as com¬ 
pared with 5 years ago. 

Mr. Nisisjn. —There is, in-as-much as he does not get it at a cheaper 
price. 

I resident. —Thero is no corresponding reduction. 

Mr. Nissim. —The price of commodities has generally come down. Sup¬ 
posing we take only the e.i.f. price, it has como down since 1927. 

President. —By general depression in price? 

Mr. yissim .—Because labour is cheaper than before. Tt, is mostly 
German labour. German labour costs have como down. Therefore the 
consumer here does not get the advantage of the cheaper bottles. 

Mr. Pantluiky.— The consumer is also denied the advantage of the 
reduction in freight. 

Mr. Nissim. —-The cost of production generally has come down in various 
ways, labour being cheaper and freight also being cheaper. Therefore if 
you put up a duty of 25 per cent, which we are now paying, it means 
that the consumer is deprived of the advantage of the reduction in the 
cost of production. 

President.— Actually the amount that lie pays is slightly less? 

Mr. Nissim — Yes, that is the case in all commodities. Tf you take the 
price of cotton, you will find the same reduction. 

President. —That is quite true. Now we have not, as a Board, had an 
opportunity of considering the line ttiat we ought to take on your repre¬ 
sentation. but I should like to put, a hypothetical case to you. Suppose 
on consideration we found that there was a case, consistently with pro¬ 
tection being granted to tile Indian industry, for leaving out of the 
protective scheme certain classes of bottles which India is not at present 
in a position to produce, can you suggest to us precisely what Customs 
arrangements may he made for the purpose of distinguishing them? 1 
put that to you because you have agreed that there is a large quantity 
of inferior bottles which India might just as well capture. At the same 
time, if your contention is correct, there is a quantity of superior bottles 
which Tndia cannot make? 

Mr. Nissim. -The only way to differentiate those bottles is by ascer¬ 
taining their quality. How are you going to arrive at the quality of 
bottles ? 

President. —Supposing the Customs authorities adopted a description 
like Codds bottles, would there be any difficulty? 

Mr. Nissim. -Supposing there is an imitation of Codds bottles? 

President. T don’t knoiv. Are Codds bottles patent or is it only the 
machinery which is patent? 

Mr. Tfodlcin—The patent is in the type of bottles. 

President.— -So, imitation would be attended with penalties? 

Mr. Bodkin. —Yes. 

Mr. Nissim. —In that case you can say straightaway Codds bottles. 

President . —"What about Crown cork bottles? 

Mr Nissim. —They are practically the same. Crown cork bottles are 
bottles without tho marble inside. 

President. —That is to say if that class of bottles were described for 
Customs purposes as Codds bottles, no difficulty would arise. We are sure 
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about Codds bottles. They mean a definite class of bottles which can bo 
described easily? 

Mr. Panlhaky. —Oodds bottles are bottles with the marble in. They 
are not made stronger. Even those bottles are sometimes weak. 

Mr. Nissim. — All bottles designed for holding carbonated water would 
be a sufficient distinction. We consider them as superior bottles. They 
are generally supposed to be of superior quality. 

President.-- As a tentative measure we will accept that. 

Mr. Nissim. —Perhaps that might get over the difficulty. If they are 
declared suitable for carbonated water, we might say that those bottles are 
superior and therefore should be exempted. 

President. —Supposing ultimately in the scheme of protection it was 
decided to leave out all bottles designed for holding carbonated water, 
would that satisfy you? 

Mr. Nissim.— T should think so. I understand that the Excise Depart¬ 
ment also want a certain amount of testing. 

President. —X will read out to you the relevant portions from the 
letters that wo have received. This is from the Bengal Commissioner oi 
Excise: — 

“ So far as Bengal is concerned, the. representation from the im¬ 
porters of glass bottles that bottles of Japanese or Indian manufacture 
aro usually condemned by the Excise Commissioner is incorrect and 
no bottles whether Japanese, Indian or of other countries have been 
condemned by this Department in Bengal. 

In Bengal, the Government have, prescribed minimum contents of 
quarts and pints of spirits, offered for s;ije to the public. Tt lias not 
been ruled that bottles containing spirits must be uniform in their 
containing power. Tt lias been ruled that bottles of spirit offered for 
sale and reputed to contain a quart of liquor must not contain loss 
than 22 ounces of spirit and bottles reputed to contain a pint of 
liquor must not contain less than 11 ounces of spirit.” 

The Commissioner of Excise. Bihar and Orissa, says: — 

“ Vendors in this province are compelled to bottle exact quantities 
of 20, 10 and 5 liquid oz. measured by measures graduated by the 
Mathematical Instrument Office which they are required to keep for 
the purpose and (that) they are allowed to put these quantities into 
any bottles they can obtain big enough to contain them. Consequently 
there neither has been nor will he any occasion to decide the merits 
of different kinds of bottles ”. 

The same is the case in the Central Provinces. It is only in the Punjab 
that special difficulty arises This is what the Punjab Government say: — 
“With effect from April 1st, 1931, this Government introduced intc 
the Punjab a system by which all Indian made foreign spirit and 
country spirit distilled in the Punjab and sold for consumption in the 
province was to be bottled only in bottles bearing the words Punjab 
Excise, figures showing the contents of the bottle 26* ounces in the 
case of quart bottles, 13J ounces in the case of pint bottles and 65 
ounces in the case of half pint- bottles, the name or mark of the 
manufacturer of the bottle, and a line on the neck up to which the 
bottle had to be filled in order to contain the proper quantity ”. 

Mr. Nissim. —That is all quite simple. Tha.t can he done when the 
bottle is made. Tt is not at all difficult. It. seems to me. that wo cannot 
very well object to ordinary liquor bottles. Erom what T gather from the 
portions which you have read, the Excise Department do not insist on any 
special qualification except as regards the content. The content is the most 
important thing. 

President—So that, as far as you are concerned, a provision of this 
kind ought to satisfy you ? 
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Mr. Nissim. —Yes. 

Mr. Hahimtoola.-- You have written in your letter that you represent 
here a certain number of clients of yonrsp 

Mr. Nissim. —Yes. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —T take it that you will be able to substantiate the 
views which they have expressed? 

Mr. Nissim. —I am here to support their views. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. Apart from the views whiet. yon have expressed in 
reply to the Questionnaire? 

Mr. Nissim. —Yes. Instead of them all coming, they have given me 
authority to represent their views. 

Mr. Hahimtoola.- -Over and above the seven applications you have sent 
in, you have also got a number of others and you wanted the Tariff 
Board to let you know whether they would like yon to send them. 

Mr. Nissim. — T don’t follow the question. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —You say “ we heg to enclose herewith copies of reports 
received from some of our clients which please file for reference. We 
shall thank you to please let us know if it is necessary for all our clients 
to send separate applications to the Board and answer the Board questions 
separately 

Mr. Nissim. —Their views are more or less the same. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —My point is that though you have not sent us their 
views they are- identically the same as yours? 

Mr. N-i.ssim.. —Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Are they all Bombay people? 

Mr. Nissim .—Some of them are outside Bombay. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Arc there any people from Calcutta? 

Mr. Nissim. We are only concerned with the Bombay Presidency. Wo 
have also some clients in Secunderabad. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —As regards the question of soda water bottles, vonr 
point is that you are persona'lv interested in Podds Patent, Crown cork 
Minerals and Excise bottles. Those are the kinds of bottles which are 
grouped in the Trade Returns under tho big heading “ Soda Water 
Bottles ”. 

Mr. Nissim. —There is another heading ‘Other bottles’. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. Tn tho Trade Returns T find two broad headings, 
m's., “ Bottles and phials Soda Water Bottles ” and “ Bottles and phials— 
others” T want to know exactly where the bottles in which you are 
interested come in? 

Mr. Nissim. —Under the heading “ Bottles and Phials—Soda Water 
Bottles 

Mr. Hahimtoola.- -That means the first group—“Bottles and Phials 
Soda Water Bottles 

Mr. Nissim. —That is what we are concerned with. 

Mr. Hahimtoola.—Non have rightly told the President, having regard 
to the patriotic feelings which you possess, that the most important point 
is the question of raw materials and if that, question is fully investigated 
by the Board and if the Board are satisfied, then you would have no 
objection to nroteotinn being granted to the Class Industry? 

Mr. Nissim,. —No. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —There is one thing which T don’t understand in your 
l-enlv to Question S where von sav that even the quality of water is 
defective. 

Mr. Nissim. —This is what we say: “ According to our knowledge 

climatic conditions are against the tempering of the glass, the necessary 
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quality of materials such as metal, sand, water, etc., are not available, 
etc;. ”. As I said before, I am not a technical man. The information 
which T have is repeated here. I could not tell yon whothor the water is 
defective in any way or whether there is any special kind of water 
required. I could not toll you whether it should he hard water or soft 
water. Tt, is just possible that the quality of water available in places 
where the factories arc situated may not be suitable. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What it can possibly mean is that water may not ho 
available in sufficient quantities? 

Mr. Nissim. As you know, there is hard water and soft water. It is 
just possible that the kind of water available round about the factories 
is not the water it should he. If that is so. it should bo possible to 
remedy it. I think you can soften or harden water chemically according 
to requirements. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —T asked you in the beginning whether you would 
be in a position to substantiate the statements made here, 

Mr. Nissim. —Not as far as water is concerned. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —As regards the question of Indian bottles, Messrs. 
Katrak and Company have told us that in spite of the fact that the 
Indian bottles are cheaper by Its. 5 and in spite of the fact that they are 
available, it has not heeu found possible on other grounds to go in for 
them. In support of that statement, Mr. Panthaky has given us his 
personal experience of the bottles manufactured by Allahabad and Ahmeda- 
bad Glass Works. I want to know whether Mr. Panthaky knew at the 
time of the purchase that they were hand made or machine made? 

Mr. Pantlmliy. —No. We only see the bottles and wc do not attempt 
to find out whether they are hand made or machine made. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Yon are not. in a position to tell me whether the 
machine inside hottles are good or had? 

Mr. Nissim. —We only know that they arc Indian made hottles. 
Whether they are machine made or hand made, we are not in a position 
to say. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Your knowledge at present does not go tar enough 
to say that even machine made hottles in India are defective? 

Mr. Nissim. ■ I would say yes, because I would take it that quite 
a large number of Indian made hottles are machine made. Tf Indian 
made hottles as a whole are defective, then they would come under the 
category of defective bottles. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Not necessarily. 

Mr. Nissim. —Wc are telling you in a general way. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—Tim Tariff Board’s duty is to get exact details as 
far as possible. Any general statement will not help us. 

Mr. Nissim .- At least I am not in a position to say that. I will only 
snv that Indian made hottles as found iu the market are defective, or 
in other words, bottles purchased by Mr. Panthaky’s firm. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.. —Without going into the question whether they are 
machine made or hand made? 

Mr. Nissim. —Quite so. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Have you any competition at present from Japan in 
regard to the superior hottles that, you are importing? 

Mr. Nissim. —No. 

Mr. Hoaq. —There is just one small point T want to clear up. Would 
the definition which you suggested just now cover any other bottles than 
Codds and Crown cork hottles? 

Mr. Nissim.. —That definition is intended merely for these two kinds 
of bottles which are used for aerated waters. 
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Messrs. Carew & Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

(1) Latter dated the 4lh November, 1931. 

Indian Glass Industry. 

With reforonce to Resolution Xo. 458-T. (2), dated the 20th ultimo, of 
the Government of India, in the Department of Commerce, wo have the 
honour to address you on this subject, in so far as it affects this Company. 

In our business as Distillers and Spirit Bottlers, we use a considerable 
quantity of glass bottles. Those, bottles are specially made for us and are 
all imported. Each bottle is guaranteed by the manufacturers to have a 
certain defined capacity as required under the Excise regulations of the 
Provinces in which we operate. We have had samples of Tndian-made bottles 
sent us but none of these bottles were so presentable as the imported bottle 
and neither could Indian manufacturers guarantee that their bottles would 
all be of exactly the same size. We understand that there are technical 
difficulties which prevent the manufacture of glass of good quality in this 
country, and this will account for the Jndian-madc bottle being very inferior 
to the imported bottle. The low quality of the glass of which Indian-made 
bottles are made results in a high percentage of breakage and this with the 
present high duty in spirit means serious loss to spirit bottlers. 

We assume that extra protection if granted to the industry will take 
the form of an increase in the Tariff Duty on imported glass. There is 
already a heavy duty of 25 per cent, ad valorem imposed on imported 
glass and glass bottles. Also most high quality imported bottles come from 
the Continent of Europe and the fall in the Rupee in relation to continental 
currencies is in effect a further protection to the Indian Glass Industry. 

In view of the protection and advantage the Indian Glass Industry is 
now enjoying, and also hearing in mind that the industry is incapable of 
turning out bottles of the high qualify required for the liquor trade, we 
submit that this industry has no ease for protection against these high 
quality bottles and a general increase in duly on imported glassware will 
simply amount to companies like ourselves being penalised with no advantage 
to the industry whatever, since these companies cannot use the inferior 
Indian-made bottles. 


(2) Copy of latter No. I$8IE., dated the 7tli November. 1931, from Messrs. 
Carew if Co., Bosa, United Provinces, to the Excise Commissioner, United 
Provinces. 

We have the honour to state that we arc informed by our Managing Agents 
in Calcutta that the Indian Glass Industry has applied to Government for 
extra protection against imported glass and our Managing Agents are 
protesting strongly against this on the assumption that extra protection, if 
granted, will result in a further increase in the duty on glass bottles which 
is now 25 per cent, ad vahrem. 

As you are aware, bottles for our country spirit contract have to he 
imported from Home and we are of opinion that an increase in the cost of 
bottles .will result in increased cost to the consumer of country spirit, as 
although bottles are returnable bv consumer, a fair proportion of them is 
not returned. We should be glad if you could see your way to represent 
this to the Indian Tariff Board and any protest together with live copies 
must be in the hands of the Secretary, Indian Tariff Board, Town Ilall, 
Bombay, by the 20th instant. We shall he much obliged if you would he 
good enough to inform us if you propose to take any action in this 
connection. 


-\ 399-C. I IT — 897-Ti, dated Camp Boorkee.. rid Allahabad the 13th Novem¬ 

ber, 1931. from the Excise Commissioner, United Provinces. 

Copy forwarded to the Secretary, Indian Tariff Board. Town Hall. 
Bombay, with the remark that any increase in the price of liquor to the 
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consumers which is already prohibitive owing to the prevailing economic 
impression, is likely to lead to illicit distillation and loss ol Government 
llevenue irom Excise. 


(3) Letter No. HI IS, dated the 4 II 1 December, 1931, from Messrs. Carew it Co., 

Ltd., Calcutta. 

With reference to your letter No. 092 oi 19th ultimo, we have the honour 
to send you herewith our replies to the questions which we can answer. 

Answers to Questionnaire. 

0. Indian-made glass bottles which have been ottered to us are neither 
so presentable lior oi the quality ot imported bottles. Indian-made bottles 
are useless to spirit bottlers on account ol their poor appearance and 
probable high percentage ol breakage. The prices ol tlieso bottles are lower 
than those ol imported bottles and this we consider is due to their inferior 
quality and to the fact that there is a large second hand market lor bottles 
which have entered the Country as containers lor Spirits and Beers. These 
second hand bottles are 111 no way inferior to the imported empty bottles 
but are sold at about half the price. 

11. We have no reason to suppose that loreign maiiuiaeturers are selling 
bottles to India at uneconomical prices. On the contrary we are ol opinion 
that wo are being charged higher prices than Home bottlers, Before the 
fall in sterling, German and French spirits wore being imported into Calcutta 
at 7s. Cid. and 8s. Gd. per case of one dozen quart bottles of liquor. These 
low rates are only possible with bottles oi x>ncos less than those we are 
paying as we found we could not compete with these rates. 

12. We do not know which are the principal industries which will be 
affected by a protective duty 011 glass but we think t-lie spirit bottling industry 
Is one of them. This industry will be affected by whatever amount of extra 
duty is imposed 011 its imported bottles since it cannot; use Indian-made 
bottles. 


Messrs. Daw Sen & Co., Calcutta. 

Letter dated the 0th November, 11)31. 

Tt has come to our notice in the issue ol the Indian Trade Journal of 
October 29th, that the Association of Indian Glass Manufacturers have applied 
to the Tariff Board for an extra protection on glass and glass bottles. 

While we have been at all times ready to consider supporting Indian 

industry, and as large buyers of bottLes of ulf kinds for our condiments, 
we were not reluctant to make several trial purchases locally, Allahabad, and 
other centres, and each time, the manufacture and appearance failed to 
satisfy our requirements to any extent, and ultimately we had to buy exclu¬ 
sively bottles irom England, Germany, Holland and Japan. 

We also would like to bring to your notice that though Indian glass 
is about 30 per cent, cheaper than European manufacture and 12 per cent, 
below Japanese, they are not in a position to satisfy the demand satis¬ 
factorily and we deem that their request for extra protection is uncalled 
for and unnecessary. 

We append below our reasons for stating that it seems a natural 
impracticability for glass of an acceptable quality to be manufactured in this 
country: — 

(1) Climatic conditions arc against the tempering of the glass. 

(2) The necessary quality of metal is 110 I available. 

(3) The necessary quality of sand is not available. 
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(4) The necessary quality ol water is not available, 
(ft) The labour is inefficient. 

(0) The most modem type of machinery is not hero. 


Messrs. A* Scott & Co., Rangoon. 

Letl-er dated tin ; tith. Nueember, 19J1. 

Wo have the honour to refer to the application of the Association ol 

Indian Glass Manufacturers to the larill Board for an extra protection on 

glass and glass bottles. As importers and users of glass bottles for tile 
Aerated Water Trade we are concerned that you should have htdore you our 
views on the application of the Association in so far as if covers bottles 
of this description. 

In an experience now lasting over throe quarters of a century, wc have 
never even been ottered bottles of Indian nianinaefiire suitable for the 
Mineral Water Trade, her many years the bottles used in the trade were 
almost exclusively ot the Guilds pattern, that is the bottle which is seated by 
the pressure of gas acting on a glass marble. These bottles have certainly 
never been manufactured in Burma and wc. have not heard of them over 

having been manufactured in India. i.n recent years, specially in Burma, 

there has been a distinct change over to the more hygienic system of bottles 
sealed with metal crown corks. Here, again bottles of this typo known us 
the crown cork pattern have never been manuka-lured m Burma, nor so far 
as we know have, they been manulacLurcd in India. In recent years 
tremendous strides have been made by bottle manufacturers in producing 
bottles manulaeiured by an automatic process securing a degree ol uniformity 
and exactness in manufacture which registered a great advance on the 
methods previously employed. 

To-day bottles for the Mineral Water Trade is a very specialised business 
and if will be appreciated that as these hollies have often to stand high 
pressures it is essential that the material used and the process employed 
must he such that as a matter of public surety, there should he such a 
standard ot manufacture that the bottles can lx- used by the public with 
confidence. Bo far as we are aware flic material tor manufacturing to the 
standard required is not available in India, and wc believe that the annealing 
of glass to stand high pressures presents problems in India due to climatic 
conditions winch have not been satisfactorily solved. So far as Burma is 
concerned the most modern type ol machinery is not here and we have 
yet to learn that it is m India. The making of glass bottles to the. 
standards prevailing to-day is a mat tor requiring experience and much skill. 
So far as Burma is concerned this does not exist and wo have yet to learn 
that it exists in India. So far as bottles of the Grown Cork pattern are 
concerned manufacturers work to existing standards in co-operation with 
manufacturers of Grown Cork Metal tops, Lo ensure accuracy of lit and to 
ensure that the necessary degree of tempering is employed, so that in the 
operation of sealing the bottle flu: locking ring on the bolflo is not crushed 
or brokeai. 

We mention these details to ensure that the Board may appreciate that 
the term “ Bottles ’’ is applied to the Mineral Water '.Trade covers a 
specialised field where the combination of materials, experience and skill 
plays an important part. 

The existing taiilf duty on bottles represents in itself a very consider¬ 
able protection and until such Lime as it is established that materials and 
labour, skilled and unskilled, and necessary machinery is available wo cannot 
see bow any case can be made out for the protection of the specialised 
product about which we write. 
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Messrs. C. & £. Morton (India), Ltd., Cawnpore. 

Letter dated file ? tk A o vein tier, l'.Ml. 

In accordance with your invitation published iu the edition of the 
“ Capital ", dated tlie 29th October, 1931, we take this opportunity ol 
expressing our views in connection with the Glass Industry in India. 

W'c are manufacturers ol confectionery (our factory being situated at 
Marliowrali, Bengal and North Western Railway, District Saran, Behar) 
and we are now arranging to sell our sweets iu half pint screw cap bottles. 
When we decided to adopt this form of packing wo marie exhaustive enquiries 
throughout India and ascertained the following facts 

(1) That Indian factories do not manufacture while glass, which is 

essential for our trade. 

(2) That no factory in fudia can manufacture a bottle (even with 

green glass) with a screw thread oil the neck to take a screw 
cap. 

We are therefore compelled to obtain our requirements lrom England, 
and as you are aware there is already a duty of 25 per cent, au valorem 
on all glassware imported into India. 

Toil will, no doubt, receive requests from glass manufacturers iu India 
for further protection, and we are therefore desirous ol pointing out that 
by inei easiny llie import duty oil ylaxs you. wilt be. IliUiuy another Indian, 
industry, namely, coiufeetiuncey in bottles. The two main factors in this 
industry are sugar and bottles, and since we have already been penalised by 
the increase in price of Indian sugar—brought about by the increased duty 
on imported sugar we consider it will he grossly unfair if wo are further 
handicapped by an additional duty on bottles. 

We are firmly convinced that our industry should ho given premier 
consideration, as the Glass Industry-, adequately protected as it is by the 
existing import duly, has nothing to fear from foreign manufacturers of 
green glass. We admit that our industry is also protected by an import 
duty of 50 per cent, on foreign confectionery, but unfortunately this pro¬ 
tection is considerably outweighed by the increased prices of sugar. As a 
matter of interest, we would mention that manufacturers in England obtain 
their sugar lor less than half the pi ice we are now paying in India. 

Further, all increase of import duty on glass would be of considerable 
advantage to foreign suppliers of confectionery in bottles, since we. presume 
the additional duty would not be applied to lilied bottles of sweets coming 
into the country, as it would be to empty bottles. 

Finally, should it be decided either now or at some later date to give 
further protection to the Indian Glass Industry, we consider this protection 
should be definitely confined fo the green glass section of the trade, as no 
useful purpose would he served in further penalising importers of white glass, 
and as we have already emphasized, considerable harm would bo done 
to the bottled confectionery industry in India. 

We realise that you are desirous of safeguarding Indian industries to the 
fullest possible extent, and we trust that you will give our point of view 
your very careful consideration. 


Messrs. Express Dairy Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

Letter dated the. 7tli Sorember, 19.il. 

We understand that the Indian Glass Manufacturers have applied for 
extra protection on glass bottles. 

• As users of imported bottles on a fairly large scale wc consider further 
protection would he extremely unfair as Indian-made buttles are. in no way 
suitable for our purpose. 
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Messrs. Spencer & Co., Ltd., Madras. 

Letter dated the, 10th A o)'■(:mht.r, J'J-H. 

With reference to your enquiry through the Indian Trades Journal regard¬ 
ing ciie granting of protection to the Glass Industry oi this country, we, as 
importers oi a large quantity of glassware, particularly bottles, feel that the 
time is inopportune lor the granting oi such protection until a considerable 
improvement has been made in the manufacture, not only in the quality 
itself but in the uniformity oi the capacity. 

A deihiite guarantee that bottles tv ill withstand the pressure tlie 3 7 are 
called upon to hear is also looked ior. 

We might say that we are large aerated water manufacturers as well 
as bottlers of our own drugs, etc., and we have from time to time endeavoured 
to place business for our bottles with the manufacturers in India with results 
far from satisfactory to ourselves ami our shareholders. 


Carlsbad Mineral Water Manufacturing Co„ Ltd. 

Letter dated the. 10th -Vo rent her, 

Takisv ritoiKcrioN von trim Inman Glass Industry. 

We beg to take the opportunity to address you, in connection with the 
application of the Association of Indian Glass Manufacturers to the Tariff 
Board for extra protection for the industry and the .Resolution No. 458-T. (.2), 
dated the 20th October, 1901, of the Government of India in the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce, so far as if affects this Company. 

As the largest consumers in India of imported bottles for the Mineral 
Water Trade, we feel that any further protection to the Indian Glass Industry 
would be detrimental to our interest as also that of other high class mineral 
water manufacturers in India. 

The Indian made glass mineral water bottle has now a protection in the 
ad valorem duty of 25 per cent, and the present depreciated value of 
Indian currency in relation to Continental and American currency already 
provides a protection to the Indian Glass Industry. 

if a further protection was given to the Indian Glass Industry in the 
form of an iiicroa.se in the Tariff Duty on imported bottles if would mean 
giving this industry undue preferential treatment to the detriment oi im¬ 
porters of loreign bottles, who are unable to obtain their requirements in 
India. 

The Indian Glass Industry is at the present time not in a position to 
supply anything but the poorest quality of glass containers and as such 
they would fail to benefit by any TarilV protection so far as it relates to 
bottles for the mineral water trade. 

We are of opinion that the want of success in the ,Indian Glass Industry 
is due to want of modern machinery and methods, technical knowledge and 
skilled labour and lastly to the natural difficulty of obtaining the correct 
quality of sand and water, all essential factors in the making of bottles of 
uniform design and dimensions. No amount of protection in the form of an 
increase in Tariff Duty, will remedy the innumerable defects which we have 
found in Indian made mineral water bottles. 

We can without any prejudice state that it would not be -a business 
proposition from a financial point to use Indian-made bottles even if the 
purchase price was about 40 per cent, less than bottles imported from 
Europe. The breakage and loss from various causes in Indian-made bottles 
during each filling operation would out-weight any saving in the original cost 
of purchase. 
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Moreover it must be taken into consideration that there is more capital 
sunk in the mineral water and allied trade in India than the Glass industry 
and thereiore the interest oi the ioriner should be duly protected by the 
Government. 


Messrs. Smith Stanistreet & Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

Lett.r,i tinted the 11 th Xovembr.r, V,J >1. 

With reference to the notice in the “ Indian Trade Journal ” of October 
29th, regarding the application of Indian Glass Manufacturers for extra 
protection we should like to oiler the following comments as one of the 
largest importers of glass bottles:—• 

(1) The Indian manufacturer already enjoys protection to the extent 
of 25 per cent, import duty, and in our opinion further protec¬ 
tion in the shape of increased Customs duty would seriously 
aii'eot the business of all concerns using bottles for their products. 
t2) Owing to the nature of metal and sand available in this country a 
good quality glass cannot be manufactured. We have examined 
many samples of Indian bottles manufactured in various parts 
of India under the direction of Continental exports, hut we 
have not yet come across bottles that we consider good enough 
for the bottling of our products. 

Our protest is only in connection with glass bottles which is the only 
glass item in which we are interested or have any special knowledge. 


Messrs. Edw. Keventer, Calcutta. 

Letter dated the llth Stnembt:r, 10.il. 

It has come to ouv notice in the issue ol the “ Indian Trade Journal ” 
of the 29th October last, that the Association of Indian Glass Manufacturers 
have applied to the Tariff Hoard for an extra protection on glass and glass 
bottles. 

We have, as no doubt you are aware, a very considerable number of years 
experience with Indian-made glass bottles; and we "unhesitatingly affirm 
that every effort made in this country to manufacture glass bottles for our 
use has resulted in failure. The Government Military Dairies throughout 
the country can vouch for the same. Special efforts were made to overcome 
the shortage ol imported bottles during the war, but all to no purpose. 
The country made bottles were utterly useless for our purposes. 

There are four main reasons for this which are as follows: — 

(1) Climatic conditions arc against the tempering of the glass. 

(2) The necessary quality of metal is not available. 

(ft) The necessary quality ol sand is not available. 

(I) The necessary quality of water is not available. 

At present Indian-made glass of certain types has a protection in 
ad valorem duty of 25 per cent., and on others the Tariff duty is 55 per cent. 

This, added to the low price at. which Indian-made glass is offered in 
the market, means that Tndian-made glass is about 3U to 35 per cent, below 
the glass of European manufacture; and 124 to 15 per cent, below the glass 
of Japanese manufacture. 

|f therefore, with so much in favour ol the Indian glass manufacturers 
they cannot satisfactorily supply the demands for the reasons stated, which 
are insuperable obstacles (as any attempt to import special machinery and 
plant to overcome them would make the price of bottles prohibitive), we 
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consider this request l'or an extra protection is unnecessary, and we desire 
to protest very strongly against its imposition, as we object to being coerced 
into paying higher prices tor interior country glass, and equally we object 
to paying excessively lor the superior European impelled glass. 


Messrs. Byron & Co. 

Letter tinted the Uftli. AoCB/a/iei, iy-ff. 

lie TARIFF’ I’KOTKCTION FOR THK INDIAN G LANS INDUSTRY, 

Wo beg to take the opportunity to address you, in connection with the 
application of the Association of Indian Glass Manufacturers to the Tariff 
Board for extra protection for the industry and the Kosulutioii iSo. 408-T. (2), 
dated the 20th October, i’Jdl, of the Government oi India in the Department 
of Commerce, so far as it affects tins Company. 

As one of the large importers of Mineral Water Bottles, we are of opinion 
that any further protection against import would be detrimental to the 
industry. These bottles which should roughly cost Its. 10 per gross at the 
source, cost us when imported in our godown nearly its. 22 per gross. 

We approached several Indian Bottle Manufacturers io supply us, our 
quality oi imported bottles at the above price, which should leave, them 
over 100 per cent, prolit, but they have been failing to bring up the standard 
of quality upt-o tin: imported article for various reasons. 

'The principal among these being waul of sufficient capital, with up to 
date machinery, and skill required lor the trade, and unless these factors are 
remedied, we are afraid the local manufacturers will never be able to 
produce the standard received from the imported articles. 

So we are of opinion that further protection would lie of no material 
benefit to them, but an impediment to importers ot good class materials. 

The present type of Mineral Wafer Bottles with its line quality is pro¬ 
duced alter half a century oi experience in the glass melting industry which 
India will require time ami patience to obtain. 

The bottles manufactured locally are much inferior in every respect to 
the superfine quality obtainable from England and Germany. 

The Mineral Water Trade, in India largely depends for its existence on 
mostly all imported articles, which are all already heavily taxed and 
further burden would be detrimental to the importers us well as to government 
revenue. 


Messrs. Chas. Granatstein & Co., Calcutta. 

(I) Ijt'llrr tlaleil the Itilh IVor ember, l'J-Jl. 

It has come to our notice that the Indian Uluss Manufacturers have applied 
to your Board for an extra protection, cm glass and glass bottles. 

As representatives of European Glass Manufacturers, we crave your 
indulgence, and thank you in anticipation for sympathetic consideration ot 
our counter charges against the sanctioning of any extra protection. 

We, brioily, have to in form you that existing Import Duties ale 
undoubtedly high enough to give ample protection to Indian manufacturers. 
These duties and the prices, at which Indian manufactured glass is being 
offered, make their prices very much lower than imported glass. 

We utter our humble- opinion that it is not a question of protection, but 
natural obstacles and inefficiency which hinder the success of Indian glass 
factories. (As an analogy, protection might ju.-T as well he asked in Dauidee 
towards fostering the cultivation of jute). 
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Interested glass consumers have conveyed to us their unbiased and un¬ 
prejudiced opinion that any increase in Customs duty on glass would be 
tantamount to coercion. 

We hope that you will give us a lair opportunity to further cite facts 
and views, which, we are sure will receive your fair unbiased consideration. 


(2) Letter dated the 24th S or ember, J'JJl, from Messrs. Chan. (Iranai.stein 

(t Co ., Calcutta. 

Repi.v to Questionnaire regarding rhotkction on Indian-made glass. 

1. (u) The keenest compelitors in the Indian market are the Japanese. 

ib) Competition is keenest in fancy shaped glass, but generally speaking, 

prices are substantially higher on imported glass than Indian-made glass. 

2. We are not in a position to give accurate figures for the past live 
years. 

The undermentioned prices for European manufactured glass bottles have 
existed for the past two years or more: — 

European Continental (Vidds Japaneose (.'odds half- Indian Oodds half- 
hali-white glass bottles. white glass bottles. white glass bottles. 

5 ozs. Capacity MS. 9d. Its. 22/- per gross Its. IN/- per gross 

per gross o.i.f.c.i. c.i.kc.i. f.o.r., factory. 

Wo might mention that the comparative dillorcncc in price per gross 
from 5 ozs. capacity Ui 12 ozs. capacity is on the foregoing basis. Codds 
bottles over 12 ozs, capacity are not being made in India. 

Crown imk tninrnd water bottles. —For this example, we take the bottle 
of middle sized capacity as a basis of both lip and down from fi ozs. to lb ozs. 
capacity. 

Kwriipcon. —12 ozs.- One gross packing 21 Is. Til. e.i.l.c.i. 

Jolianr.se.- ■-Rs. 12 e.i.l.c.i. 

Indian.. — Rs. SI l.o.r., Factory. 

it is generally accepted by consumers of mineral water bottles that 
neither' Japanese nor Indian-made bottles "ill stand the pressure. 

We are iulormed by bigger aerated water manufacturers that it is a 
danger to use other than European-made bottles in their works. 

Lotties as containers for I ndian-matle spir'd and blended liquet'. 

Half-white glass. 


European. Japanese. Jndian. 

Rs. A. Rs. 

Quarts, 28*. id. (an allowance of Is. (id. 
per gross if more than 300 gross are 

ordered at a time) . . . . IV 0 15 

Pints, 22s. 7 d .12 0 10 

Nips, 19s. Id. ...... 10 8 8 


10 per cent,, extra for pure white glass of European origin. Nothing 
extra for the others. 

Most of these bottles of Japanese or Indian manufacture are, generally 
speaking, condemned by the Commissioner of Excise of each respective 
Province, as they are not uniform ill their containing power; t.e., in Bengal, 
the minimum Quart is 22 ozs., filling height, half-brimful, minimum pint 
11 ozs. half-brimful. Bottlos of European manulaeluro do not vary more 
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than 0-3 per cent. At least, this is the guarantee from our manufacturers, 
"'ho are ill Czecho-Slovakia and Germany. Hetties ot Indian and Japanese 
make will vary from J on. to .14 ozs. in capacity; while the glass is not so 
presentable us the glass of .European origin. 

Medicine I'hials. 


Hall-white glass. 


European. 

Japanese. 

Indian. 


Hs. 

A. 

Rs. A. 

(Duty paid.) 

4 ozs. capacity 9s. id. c.i.f.c.i. (without 
charges) . . . . ’ . . 4 8 

2 12 

(i ozs. capacity 11s. 3d. c.i.f.c.i. (without, 
charges). 

5 

8 

3 12 

8 ozs. capacity 14s. (id. c.i.f.c.i. (without 
charges) ...... 

b 

8 

4 12 

European glass 10 per cent, extra if in pure wl 

liite. 

Nothing extra for the 


others. 

The above mentioned European prices are from our works, c.i.f.c.i., 
without duty and landing charges, lhe Japaueese juices are all charges 
paid. The Indian prices are ex-dealers’ godown. 

In the ease of the medicine phials, accuracy in capacity is- essential, 
while, also a presentable quality oi glass is wanted by better class chemists. 

It. is a fact that the only glass manufactured to satisiy tbe.se require¬ 
ments, is ot European origin. 

The Customs duty on glass bottles other than mineral water bottles is 
20 per cent, plm 2d per cent, of the JO per cent, ad valorem. The mineral 
water bottles nave a Tariff duty, winch equals about 35 per cent, ad valorem. 
Landing and clearing charges can he assessed on an average of 3 per cent. 

Wo do not know the freight rate from European to Indian ports. 

3, This question can he answered by the foregoing. 

4. (u) Freight on empty bottles irom Calcutta to Caunpore is about Re. i 
per mauncl, winch would mean about Its. 3-d per gross oi 12 ozs. Oodds 
Dottles. Inland Indian glass manufacturers have the very least, iu their 
iavour, Railway Height charges tram the nearest port. 

(b) Freight is charged on gross weight. The average ratio between net 
weight and gross weight m tile packing of imported bottles, either in 
crates or in bales will be about Id pel cent. 

d. The freight on a gross ol 12 ozs. Codds (as cited above) from the 
nearest port, Calcutta to Cawnporo, is Its. 3-8 per gross, from the nearest 
glass factory to ’.(Jawnpore, it is about Rs. 1-2 per gross. 

0. Without bias or prejudice, Indian glassware is extremely inferior in 
qualify to imported glassware. Lt does not command the same price. In 
tact, consumers, who are particular, never consider the lndian-mado glass 
at any price. Indian-made glass oi the existing quality can be produced 
profitably at the prices sold. Imported glass bears a higher price on account 
of the freight, extra packing, and import duty; but, buds a ready market 
because ol its extremely superior quality. 

7. The raw materials used in imported glass are of a special type of 
sand and chemicals. It is naturally a trade secret what tlioso chemicals 
consist of; while the sand is a natural asset, particularly in Bohemia and 
immediate vicinity. 

8. There is a difference in the conditions under which Indian glass is 
manufactured. We are not expert enough to state what the important 
differences might be. 
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9. We do not know the exact figures. 

10. Indian glass factories, to the best of our knowledge, have not tho 
most modem machinery. The labour is undoubtedly inefficient. Materials 
may be had. Climatic conditions arc against the annealing. Another 
important factor is the lack of experience, knowledge and technique. Tho 
existing freights and Customs duties are all very substantial items in favour 
of the Indian glass manufacturers. 

IV.7?.—(For the present, another important factor in favour the Indian 
glass manufacturers is the deflated rate of sterling exchange against 
Continental currencies.) 

11. We know for a fact that glass of European origin entering India 
at existing prices is with an average commercial profit. 

12. The principal industries, which would be affected by protective duties 
on glass are : — 

Mineral water trade, excise bottling trade, milk dairies, producers of 
chutneys and condiments for export, the drug and chemical trade. 

To what extent, these trades might suffer, depends on what form and 
what ratio, the protection applied for, might take. 


The East India Distilleries and Sugar Factories, Ltd., Madras. 

Letter dated the 18th November, 1981. 

Indian Ccass Industry. 

Our attention has been calk'd to an application from the Indian Glass 
Industry for extra protection against imported glassware. 

As large purchasers of imported bottles we would deprecate such assist¬ 
ance being afforded to the Glass Industry until it has been proved that the 
Indian production is thoroughly reliable. Our information is to tho 
contrary and that the breakages of Indian-made bottles is out of all propor¬ 
tion to their usefulness. 

We are also not award that Indian factories can produce bottles tr 
guaranteed sizes and we suggest that the industry is at present too immature 
to warrant protection at the expense of the consumer. 


Amritsar Distillery Co., Ltd., Amritsar. 

Letter (luted the 2()lh November, 1981. 

Protection for tiie Indian Glass Industry. 

We have received a copy of Resolution No. 458-T. (2), dated the 20th 
October, 19.91, issued by the Secretary to the Government of Tndia, Depart 
ment of Commerce, New Delhi, from the Punjab Chamber of Commerce, 
Delhi, 

We have carefully read the above resolution and while we have every 
sympathy with the glass manufacturers’ desire to obtain protection we beg 
to suggest that before we could use Indian-made bottles, no matter what 
tlieir price might be, we would require some guarantee of quality, and we 
are of the opinion that il- will be some time before Indian manufacturers 
would be able to supply us with bottles of the type we require. 

According to the Punjab Excise Pules and these rules also apply in other 
provinces of India—in the United Provinces for instance—bottlers of Indian- 
made spirits have to use bottles of a nrescribed pattern having the words 
“ Punjab Excise ” and the capacity of same moulded on the bottles. The 
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bottles required are in tlirae sizes, i.«., (5 to the gallon, 12 to tlie gallon 
and 24 to tbe gallon, and as* the bottles eontain liquor on which heavy 
excise duty is to he paid it is most important that they should accurately 
contain on au average the quantity of liquor they are advertised to hold up 
to the prescribed rim mark on the neck of the bottle. We are large im¬ 
porters of such bottles and there are also other firms who are importing 
these bottles. When ami until such bottles can be made in India any 
increase of Customs duty would merely have the effect of raising the cost 
of bottled spirit to the consumer; in other words it would act like an increase 
in the excise dntv payable on our spirit. 

For this reason we would request that if any protection is given to 
thin Indian glass manufacturers on any glasswares at any rate the type of 
bottles that we use should he excluded. 


Messrs. Hajee Ismail Sait & Sons, Ltd., Calcutta. 

T,aft ft !Vo. ,{? / 40 /. ilulcil ! h r November. W-'il. 

We have the honour to address you in connection with the amplication 
of the Association of Indian glass manufacturers to the Tariff Board for 
an extra protection for that industry in the Besolutiou No. 158-T. (21. dated 
the 20th October. 10.11, of the Government of India in the Department of 
Commerce. 

In our business as distillers and bottlers of India-made foreign liquor, 
we use a considerable quantity of glass bottles. These bottles are specially 
made for us. Each bottle is guaranteed by the manufacturers to have a 
certain defined capacity as required under the excise regulation of the 
Provinces in which we operate. 

Our experience has been that Tulin-made bottles do not fulfil these 
conditions and we have therefore been unable to employ them. Nor could 
Indian manufacturers guarantee that all their bottles would he of exactly 
the same size, which is most, essential to satisfy the Excise "Department. 
Further, the low quality of the glass of which India-made bottles are. made 
results in a very high percentage of breakages. 

We presume that extra protection, if granted to the industry, would 
take the form of an increase in the Tariff duty on imported glass. Thprc 
is already a heavy duty of 25 per cent, ad valorem on imported glass bottles. 

Tn view of the protection already enjoyed by the Indian Glass Industry, 
and hearing in mind that the industry is incapable of turning out bottles 
of the high duality required we submit that this industry has no case for 
protection. Any extra protection will simply amount, to companies like 
ourselves being penalised with no advantage whatever to the Glass Industry 
as we shall, as heretofore, in order |o comply with excise regulations, have 
to employ the imported article. 


Messrs. Dyer, Meakin & Co., L«L, Solan Brewery. 

Letter No. 77/90, dated the HOih November, 19711. 

He Protection to the Indian Gt.ass Industev. 

With reference to Besolutiou No. 453-T. (21 of the 20th October. 1011. 
issued bv the Government of Tndin, Department, of Commerce, through the 
Punish Chamber of Commerce. Protection, if granted, should not cover 
bottles of standard 251. 131 and Of 07 s. capacities imported bv and for 
distilleries in India under excise regulations (hearing the name of the 
Province, the word “ Excise ” mid the 'capacity), because bottles of this 
type and quality cannot be made in India. 
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Messrs. Begg Sutherland & Co., Ltd., Cawnpore. 

Letter tinted the noth November, 1931. 

Indian Glass Tnoubty. 

We understand that, representations have been made to the Government 
of Tndia bv Indian glass manufacturers requesting that protection may he 
extended to the Glass Industry in India, and Government have decided to 
refer the matter to the Tariff Board for examination. In this connection 
we desire you to kindly record our views upon this subject which are as 
follows : — 

01 That it is evident from our past experience of Indian glass fac¬ 
tories that thev cannot produce (n) Laboratory glassware of the necessary 
finality and (h) Spirit bottles white and black to the quality and exact 
standard required hy the Indian Provincial Precise Departments. 

(2) That the reasons given for the inability of the Indian factories not 
being able to produce the two commodities mentioned above arc: — 

0) That suitable raw materials specially sand containing the proper 
kind of silica •••are not available in Tndia. 

(2) That suitable machinery and the skilled labour necessary are not 
yet available in Tndia. 

(3) That we use monv thousands of spirit bottle annually which we have 
to import from England. as wo cannot obtain them in Tndia of the exact 
sizes necessary also laboratory glassware for our sugar factory laboratories, 
and if the import duty of 25 to 3!> per cent, is raised it will penalize ns in 
our spirit competition with imported spirits from England and the Continent 
and also increase the cost to ns and to Government of contract country 
spirits; and further increase onr sugar factories laboratory expenditure. 

Tinder these circumstances we are opposed to anv further increase in duty 
as this cannot be warranted on the scon- of helping the Glass Industry 
since if machinery and skilled labour i-onld bo installed in due course, the 
necessary raw materials would have to be imported. Tf any protection is 
given it mav be for the cheaper and low qualities of glassware which Indian 
factories are capable of producing but certainly not. on the lines mentioned 
above. 


Messrs. Murree Brewery Co., Ltd., Rawalpindi. 

Tetter No. If391, dated the let. December, 1931. 

Protection to the Glass Industry in India. 

Wo have the honour to enclose herewith a copy of a letter we addressed 
to the Secretary to the Government of Tndi3. Department of Commerce. 
New Delhi, and to inform you that we were instructed to address you on 
this matter. 


Enclosure. 

Copy <>} our Utter No. 117.13. dated the 18th November, 1931, to 'the Secre¬ 
tary to the Government of India, Department of Commerce, New 
Delhi. 

Protection eor the Indian Glass Industry. 

With reference to Resolution No. d58-T. (2), dated the 20th October. 
1931. we have the honour to state that, while we have every sympathy 
with the Glass Manufacturers’ desire to obtain protection, we would like 
to make the following remarks: — 

According to the Punjab Excise Rules we have to use bottles of a 
standard pattern having the words “Punjab Excise” and the capacity of 
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the bottles moulded on to the bottles. Theso standard bottles are of three 
sizes, and it is important that they should accurately contain on an average 
the quantity ol' liquor they are supposed to hold. We along with other 
Distillers aro large importers of theso bottles, and until wo could get a 
guarantee that the Indian Manufacturers could produce such bottles satis¬ 
factorily, we would be unable to purchase Indian made bottles, no matter 
what their price might he. At present the price of these standard bottles 
is big. and if protection was given to the Indian Glass Industry, which 
protection we would assume would take the form of a tariff on imports, 
it would mean an increase in the price of these bottles, thereby forcing 
us to increase our prices for bottled spirits. For these reasons therefore, 
if any protection is given to the Glass Industry, we would request that the 
type of bottles indicated above should be excluded. 


Messrs., Smith and Wakefield, Calcutta. 

Letter dated the lXth December, 1HS1. 

Subject :— Suggested Taeiff on Glassware. 

We note a report in to-days “ Statesman ” that a Mr. 1). N. Sen, 
Di rector of the Bengal Glass Works, has put before your Board a proposal 
for an Import Duty of 50 per cent, on Imported Glassware. We however, 
although large importers of glassware from England and tlio continent, are 
not represented in any of the enquiries by your Board, and therefore desire 
to record our opinion that such a tariff if put into execution would be 
extremely detrimental to Glass Importers throughout this country who repre¬ 
sent monetarily infinitely more than the very small coterie of glassware 
manufactures in Tmlia, and incidentally would affect in a very adverse 
manner, the very large buying public. 

In addition, we would state that the Tnrlian Glass Industry is by no 
means anywhere near perfection as regards the manufacture of every day 
Table Glassware that is now imported in such large quantities to this 
country. We would therefore ask if you would kindly record our emphatic 
protest against any further imposition of Customs duties, the last two 
budgets having already had a very depressing effect on this particular 
commodity. 


Mr. Henry B. Lyon. 

Letter dated the 22nd December, 1931. 

Subject .-—-'Protection to Glass Industry in India. 

With regard to a proposed protective duty on certain kinds of glassware, 
the following remarks may prove ol iutcrest : — 

(1) I am only interested in buying (imported) glass for the purpose of 
Leaded Glazing and Stained Glass work, for which it is my “ Raw 
Material 

(2) The kind of glasses T use, vie.. Cathedral. Opalescent and special 
glasses cannot he manufactured in India, so a duty of any description would 
simply enhance the cost of my work without being of any benefit to any¬ 
body. 

t.T) A prohibitive duty, such as is proposed, would probably make the 
manufactured costs of my work so high that T would have great difficulty 
in obtaining orders and it would eventually throw myself and 12 men out 
of employment. 
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(4) There is already a 25 per cent. Customs duty on imported glass and 
as 1 only use glass of British manufacture 1 consider that the proposed 
protective duty should not be atforded to any kind of glass used for building 
work. 


Messrs. Ramackers & Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

Letter No. L. 2ISKt8, dated, the 23rd December, 19S1. 

The Tariff Board is enquiring into the subject of protection for glass. 

1 would like to bring to the notice of the Board that I am engaged 
on a scheme for the erection of an electric bulb factory in India and have 
every reason to anticipate that it will come to fruition in about 10 months 
time. For bulbs we shall have to import the glass globes. There is no 
chance whatever of their being made in India for very many years and we 
would be much obliged if, in the event of their making.any protectionist 
recommendations the Tariff Board could bear this fact in mind. These 
globes are now subject to a duty of 25 per cent, possibly. The gulf which 
lies between the Tariff Board’s desire to protect industries and their reluct¬ 
ance to add to the burden on the consumer might be lessened if a recom¬ 
mendation to a general protection for glass were accompanied by a recom¬ 
mendation for exemption from duty of this particular kind of glass. 


Mr. Kanji Shavji Parekh and others, importers and exporters, 

Calcutta. 

Representation dated the 28th January, 1932. 

In view ol the representations made to the Tariff Board, by the Indian 
Glass Manufacturers, for a further increase of duty over and above the 
present allround duty of 25 per cOnt., we the importers and dealers of 
foreign glasswares, beg to make the following observations, which we hope 
your Board will take into consideration: —- 

We object to the claim made out by Indian Glass Manufacturers on 
several weighty reasons, in the first place the Indian glass industry is still 
in a vory nascent condition. So much so, that we failed to obtain statistical 
information regarding the Indian output, from official sources. Our impres¬ 
sion that the total output of tho Tndian manufacturers would barely cover 2 
per cent, of the total demand. In contrast, the figures for imports are 
imposing and are as follows. The latter have been taken from the accounts 
of Seaborne trade, published every month by the Government of India. 

Total value of glasswares imported from the United Kingdom, Germany, 
Belgium, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Japan and others, from 1st April 
to 30th November— 

1929. 1930. J931. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

1,70,06,827 1,04,88,300 84,42,603 

In our opinion therefore a further increase of duty would penalise a large 
body of consumers for the benefit of a lew producers. In this connection, 
we would cite paragraph 101 of the Fiscal Commission Report, tho concluding 
portion of which says “Moreover, if protection is extended to an industry 
before it has begun to produce, or while if is producing a vory small portion 
of the needs of the country, a great and unnecessary burden will be imposed 
on the consumer We think that the severity of the burden will be 
accentuated in this ease, as the Indian glass manufacturers not only produce 
a limited quantity of glasswares but also a limited variety. As an example 
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rtf the last, may be citoil the case of bottles. Indiau manufacturers produce 
duly three kinds of medicine bottles, of 4 ozs., 0 ozs. and 8 oas. ih weight. 
Idle' imported medicine bottles are on the other hand of numerous varieties,. 
Similar instances can be cited lor other lines of glasswares as well. 

Our second contention is that there is no effective competition extent, 
between the articles manufactured by the indiau glass industries and those 
imported from foreign countries. Indian manufacturers produce as men¬ 
tioned before only limited varieties and the prices of these arc cheaper than 
corresponding glasswares from foreign countries. To cite a few examples 
hurricane globes produced by Indian Companies, are selling at Rs. 7 to 
Hr. 9 per gross, whereas the prices of imported hurricane globes vary between 
Rs. 10 to Us. 22 per gross. Imported glass jars are about 25 per cent, to 
30 per cent, higher in prices as compared to Indian glass jars. Shades for 
electric lamps, again, are produced only of a few varieties. Among table- 
wares may be mentioned the case of tumblers. Indian manufacturers pro¬ 
duce mostly blown glass tumblers, and that in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab only. Hard-pressed glass tumblers are not manufactured at all hi 
India. The prices of Indian blown glass tumblers arc 15 per cent, to 30 
per cent, lower than foreign articles of the same class. It has already been 
mentioned that Indian manufacturers only produce sleriotyped medicine 
bottles. It is interesting to note that the varieties manufactured in India 
are not at all imported. Under the circumstances, we are constrained to 
doubt the necessity for further protection in India for the glass industry. 
We beg to emphasise here the trade in glasswares, will cause tho prices of 
indigenous manufactures, to rise disproportionately and the output iu India 
being small, monopolistic conditions would be brought into play, for which 
the 1 consumers in this case the already hardhit middle classes—will pay the 
toll. 

At this stago we would like to draw your attention to the statements 
of some Indian manulacturers who have dilated upon the natural advan¬ 
tages of India for the industry. We wish to point out that costs of produc¬ 
tion have to be analysed and compared as obtaining in India and other 
countries before it can be ascertained that India has natural advantago lor 
the production of glasswares. If the costs prove to be much higher in 
India as compared to those of tho countries from where glasswares are 
imported, then clearly according to paragraph 104 of the fiscal Commis¬ 
sion’s Report, India, has no natural advantages. We submit that Indian 
glassware manufacturers have to prove that their costs are cheaper item by 
item for each class of goods before an all round increase of duty on glass¬ 
wares can be conceded to them. 

We have so long dwelt upon the effect of an increase of duty on con¬ 
sumers. We maintain that, as importers and dealers, we would like to have 
our interests to be safeguarded. As things stand, we have already suffered 
considerable curtailment of business. The total value of imported glass¬ 
wares which amounted to Its. 8,15,381 in September last year amounted to 
Hs. 10,09,257 in October but came down to Rs. 5,63,304 in November. 
Assuming other conditions were tho same for September and November, 
the all round duty of 25 per cent, reduced our imports to nearly 00 per 

cent. W r o apprehend that a further increase of duty will very nearly 

prohibit imports and involve ns in heavy loss. The repercussions ot an 
increase of the existing duty will be, in our opinion, over a wider area than 
if. the Indian manufacturers were left in a position of status quo. 

It is our definite opinion that an increase of duty for revenue purposes 
will be to'tally infructuous. We have already pointed out the heavy decline 
in the total value of glasswares imported in the month of Noyember, 1931, 
as compared to that of September for the same year. The increase in 
October may be attributed to the attempt to rush over imports beforo the 
fiew duty could be operative. The November figures clearly indicate thill, 
the revenue was lower correspondingly. Wo have pointed out that a further 

increase of duty will amount to partial prohibition of” imports. We now 
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say that the Government’s revenue will be curtailed still more, it a stronger 
protective policy is pursued. 

Finally, we would request your Board to take into consideration the 
adverse economic situation in India obtaining at the present moment. AVe 
earnestly hope and trust that before coming to any decision regarding an 
increase of the present duty on imported glasswares, your Board will be 
guided by the sum total of economic advantages that will accrue to the 
country by its decisions before further protection is conceded to the Glass 
Industry. 


H. Greenfield, Esq., Director, Grax Ltd., Salt Works, Karachi. 

Letter dated the 7th December, 1931. 

I have the honour to submit the enclosed Note with 0 copies to the 
Tariff Board for consideration, and hope it will be of some assistance in their 
enquiry regarding Protection to the Glass Industry. 


Enclosure. 

Note on the use oj Sodium Sulphate (Na.SO,) and Sodium Carbonate 
(Na,CO,) Soda ash in the Glues Industry by 11. Greenfield, Esq., 
Director, Grax, T.td., Salt Works , Karachi. 

I have devoted considerable study to the manufacture of glass. Some 
years ago a glass factory on a small scale was started in Karachi by some 
enterprising people but failed. I have often considered the possibility of 
reviving the industry in Karachi, conditions being very favourable parti¬ 
cularly on account of the new salt industry in Karachi and the possibility 
of developing an alkali industry. 

In your letter No. 649, dated the 10th November, 1931, addressed to 
Grax Ltd., you state “one of the principle materials used in the manu¬ 
facture of glass is soda ash which at present appears to be largely im¬ 
ported ”. May 1 point out that soda ash (sodium carbonate) is not essential 
in the manufacture of glass, commercial glass, is now manufactured with 
sodium sulphate (salt cake, Na z SO,) as it is much cheaper to produce. The 
glass industry in Europe and America use sodium sulphate for all commer¬ 
cial glass excepting plate glass, as will be seen from the following formulas: — 
(Martin Industrial Chemistry) — 

(1) TFin dow glass. —Sand 100 parts, chalk 28 parts, sodium sulphate 

42 parts, cullet (broken glass) 100 parts, arsenic acid 1 part, 
charcoal 3 parts, manganese dioxide } part. 

(2) Plate glass. —Sand 100 parts, chalk 30 parts, sodium carbonate 32 

parts, potassium carbonate 6 parts, cullet- 100 parts, manganese 
dioxide 1 part, nitre 2 parts. 

(3) Flint glass or crystal. —Sand 100 parts, potassium carbonate 33 

parts, red lead 67 parts, manganese dioxide 1 part, potassium 
nitrate 7 parts, cullet 100 parts. 

(4) Baryta glass. —Sand 100 parts, sodium carbonate 30 parts, barium 

carbonate 90 parts, red lead 65 parts. 

(5) Bottle glass (green). —Sand 100 parts, sodium sulphate 38 parts, 

chalk 33 parts, charcoal 2 parts, manganese dioxide i part, 
cullet 50 parts. 

(6) Bottle glass (brown). —Sand 100 parts, sodium sulphate 35 parts, 

chalk 34 parts, cryolite 10 parts, charcoal 2 parts, manganese 
dioxide 8 parts, cullet 50 parts. 

Sodium carbonate is included in the formulas for plate, and baryta glass, 
owing to the fact that iron free sodium sulphate is required. It will be 
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se«n later on, that the production of iron free sodium sulphate presents 
no difficulties nor will the cost of manufacture be exceasive, the process 
being the same as ordinary salt cake manufacture. 

1 propose to deal with the manufacture of sodium sulphate and sodium 
carbonate later on, at this stage it is necessary to point out that the pro¬ 
duction of sodium sulphate is a first stage Leblanc process for the manu¬ 
facture of sodium carbonate. If protection to the glass industry is given 
by imposing a duty on sodium carbonate (soda ash) without taking into 
consideration sodium sulphate, the object would be defeated; salt manu¬ 
facturers in Tndia would not be justified in taking the risk to lay out 
considerable capital on plant for the manufacture of soda ash if the door 
is left open for salt cake or sodium sulphate to be imported, it is therefore 
essential to impose a duty on sodium carbonate (soda ash) and sodium 
sulphate (salt-cake) to encourage the establishment of alkali works on a 
large scale in India, not only to assist the glass industrv in which the 
present enquiry is mainly concerned, but other important industries which 
will spring up, on account of the valuable by-products obtained in the 
process, besides, the importance of the alkali industry will give employment 
to a large number of skilled and unskilled labour. It will not be out of 
place to mention that soda ash is largely used in the manufacture of soap, 
the production of soda crystals (washing soda), caustic soda, and as by¬ 
products, sulphur, hydrochloric acid, sodium bicarbonate, glaubers salt, 
sodium hydrogen sulphate, sodium bisulphate, sodium sulphide besides potas¬ 
siums salts, and at a later stage there is nothing to prevent the alkali 
industry to manufacture chemical fertilizers on a large scale which will be 
of enormous benefit to agriculture, the Indian textile industry can be sup¬ 
plied with cheap magnesium chloride and bleaching powder thus making 
the industry independent in case of an emergency. 

Query Jfo, 1 .—To my knowledge no attempts on any considerable scale 
has been made for the manufacture of soda ash. 

Query No. 2 .—There is every possibility that salt manufacturers will take 
up the manufacture of sodium sulphate and sodium carbonate provided 
sufficient protection is guaranteed to induce manufacturers to invest capital 
in the venture. 

Query No. —The essential materials in the manufacture of soda ash, 
(by the process 1 favor for India) is sodium sulphate (salt-cake), the process 
being fairly simple and docs not require such highly skilled labour as the 
ammonia process, although the output by the latter is greater and cost of 
production less, I will revert to tins point later. 

The process for the manufacture of sodium sulphate. (Na t SO t ). 

Salt and sulphuric acid is fused, as follows. Ordinary coarse salt is 
charged into a specially designed furnace with a certain quantity of sulphuric 
acid. The decomposition occurs in two distinct stages: — 

1. NaCL+H 2 S0 4 = NaHSO t + H.O.L. 

2. NaCL+NaHSO, = Na 2 S0 4 + H.C.L. 

The first reaction begins at ordinary temperatures, whereas the second is 
completed at red heat the final product is called salt-cake. An average 
furnace works about 12 charges of about f ton each or about 6 tons per 
day per furnace. Good iron pans will stand several thousand charges. The 
cast iron must be of the proper composition containing a high percentage 
of chemically combined carbon but only small amounts of uncombined 
carbon (graphite) and silica, and of uniform composition throughout other¬ 
wise some parts corrode more quickly than others. Iron free sodium sulphato 
is required for making plate and mirror glass, it used to be manufactured 
in walled lead pans, this can now be replaced by acid proof rustless steel 
suitable encased. 

Good technical sodium sulphate may contain up to 1 per cent, free 
Ha,SO, 01 per cent. Fe, and 0-3—05 per cent. NaCL, it must not contain 
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.more than O - 01—0 02 per cent, of iron, and therefore it must be manufactured 
in a furnace free from iron. 

There is also the Hargreaves process for manufacturing sodium sulphate 
this process dispenses with the sulphuric acid. It depends upon the fact 
that although pure sulphur dioxide gas (S0 2 ) of itself does not decompose 
salt, yet a mixture of SO,, air and steam will in time completely convert 
aalt into Na 2 SO,. The SO, reacts with the NaCL to form a little sulphite 
which is then immediately at a temperature of 500°C. oxidised in the 
presence of air to sulphate, hydrochloric acid is obtained as a by-product 
by this process, the evolved gasses is condensed by passing through special 
condensing towers. This system requires more elaborate machinery and 
consequently more capital for its installation, besides the process requires 
about 3 weeks to complete conversion, to sulphate. 

To purify technical sulphate, it is dissolved in water after the iron 
has been precipitated (by the addition of calcium carbonate) the solution 
is evaporated and allowed to crystallise by natural evaporation, when it 
separates as glaubers salt (Na.SO,, IOH.O). Should the crystallisation be 
■carried out by boiling, the sulphate separates out as anhydrous sulphate 
(Na.SO,). 

Sodium carbonate can be made by several processes, the Leblanc process 
is the simplest and requires less expensive plant and skilled labour. The 
ammonia process on the other hand reduces cost of manufacture but a 
considerable capital outlay is required for the plant, and highly skilled labour 
to work the process is essential. Therefore I will give an outline of the 
Leblanc process only. 

100 parts of sodium sulphate (salt-cake). 00-120 of calcium carbonate (in 
the form of limestone or chalk) and 40-80 of carbon in the form of 
or powdered coal, are heated together in a furnace fit is important that 
the calcium carbonate should be as pure as possible and that the sodium 
sulphate (salt-cake) of good quality). The furnace is of the revolving type 
made of east iron housed in a brick structure. The usual cliaTge in a 
furnace of this type is 2 tons of sodium sulphate. 2 tons crushed limestone, 

1 ton powdered coal: the process should be carefully watched by workmen 
with some experience, when it is heated sufficiently long yellowish green 
flames of carbon monoxide make their appearance, the operation is then 
complete, the product, is discharged into iron trucks which runs beneath 
the furnace opening, the furnace is recharged immediately, the operation is 
continuous the product is called black ash. 

The black ash requires a lixiviation process, this is done in a series of 
iron tanks containing water treated with steam, by blowing steam into each 
tank, maintaining a temperature of about 5D°0.. thereby aiding the solution, 
the black ash solution concentrates as it flows from one tank into another, 
this process is also continuous. 

The saturated black ash liquor can be now worked either for the manu¬ 
facture of sodium carbonate or for the manufacture of caustic soda. Tho 
liquid is allowed to trickle down tall iron towers, where it meets an ascend¬ 
ing stream of CO. gas and air (CO,, can he produced by burning lime), (the 
cost of lime will thus be considerably reduced to the advantage of the build¬ 
ing trade in the districts alkali works are established building lime should 
bo vory cheap). Burnt gases from furnaces is also rich in CO. and 
may he used for this piirnose. in the tower chemical reaction takes 
place which results in a soda solution, which is passed through filter presses 
and is again evaporated, at hoiling heat the soda crystals which separate 
out have a formula of Na.CO,, the crvstals are removed and heated to be 
•completely dehyderate in pans provided with crushing rollers which run 
along the bottom of the pan, the product is soda ash containing 98-99 per 
cent, of Na.CO,, 0-3 per cent. Na.SO,, 0-1 per cent. NaCL. 0-1 per cent, 
sodium sulphate or sodium thiosulphate with a little insoluble matter. 
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1 am in favour of tlie Leblanc or Hargreaves process for India to make 
a start with in the alkali industry as highly skilled labour is not so- 
essential, as in the ammonia soda process, it will take some years for the 
Indian Industry to get the necessary knowledge anu training which experi¬ 
ence alone can teach m this important industry. The ammonia soda process 
is elaborate and the very highest skilled labour is required besides the 
installation is costly, it is true, that by the ammonia process soda ash is 
much cheaper to produce, and in fact is replacing the older Leblanc process 
everywhere, but it must be remembered that the great alkali works that 
have adopted the ammonia system have had years of experience in the 
Industry, and have at their disposal the highest skilled labour, whereas 
India has to train the personnel. India has many eminent chemical engineers, 
and with actual experience it should not be difficult to train men engaged in 
the Industry. After having gained a certain amount of experience in the 
older system, Indian Alkali .Works can then adopt the more elaborate 
ammonia soda process and bo in a position to hold its own against outside 
competition. 

The following extract (Martin Salt and Alkali Industry, page 77) will 
show' tho importance attached to actual experience in the Industry and 
the secrecy maintained and the value of my suggestion regarding gaining 
actual experience at the start: — 

“ Tt may be said that the ammonia soda process is in the hands of 
very few firms, and is by them conducted with the greatest secrecy so 
that those details so essential to commercial success of the process are 
not known to the general public.” 

There is nothing to stop tho manufacture of soda ash or sodium sulphate 
in India, provided sufficient protection is assured to those willing to invest 
capital in the new industry. It is necessary for the Tariff Board to con¬ 
sider tho wider field of the alkali industry, and not only on the merits of 
the glass industry. 

Although the Tariff Board enquiry is mainly concerned with the manu¬ 
facture of glass at present, it is obvious that the Industry cannot succeed 
unless it is made independent on foreign imports of alkali. During a war 
if the alkali supplies are stopped, the industry must close down, thereforo- 
it is essential to consider the alkali industry that is bound to develop 
along with the glass industry as both are so closely connected, besides, the 
salt industry will be able to expand on a very large scale; from salt as 
parent substance will spring up great alkali works, and India will in time 
produce sodium sulphate, sodium carbonate, hydrochloric acid, caustic soda, 
soda crystals, chlorine, hydrogen, bleaching powder and chlorates. Out of 
these, industries in turn will develop and encourage soap, glass, glycerine, 
dynamite, and other nitroglycerine explosives, in fact the field is so wide that 
those interested in the manufacture of salt have for years developed schemes 
for the establishment of an alkali industry in India. 


Messrs. Bird & Co., Calcutta. 

(1) Letter No. 697, dated the 19th November, J9dl, from the Tariff Board, 
to Messrs. Bird and Company, Calcutta. 

The Indian Tariff Board is at present engaged upon an enquiry into the 
Glass Industry in India. Since coal forms a very large item in the costs 
of glass manufacture, I ain to ask if you will be good enough to assist the 
Board by furnishing the following information if available. 

The Board wishes to have with regard to the principal classes of Bengal 
coal an proximate analysis showing (i) fixed carbon content, (ii) volatiles, 
(iii) moisture, (iv) ash, with remarks as to nature of ash composition, (v) 
sulphur, (vi) coking properties, (vii) calorific value. The Board would also- 
like to know with reference to each class the current prices (a) at pit’s 
mouth, (b) f.o.r. Calcutta. 
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T should be grateful for a reply as early as possible and in any case 
not later than 12th December. Tho reply together with six spare copies 
may kindly be addressod to tho Secretary, Indian Tariff Board, 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta. 


(2) Letter dated the 2nd December, 1931 , from Messrs. Bird and Company. 

With reference to your letter No. 697, dated the 19th ultimo, we enclose 
herewith copies of analyses of the following coals together with six sparo 
copies: ■ - 

(1) Hhulanbarare.r. Colliery, 11, and IS seams .—This is a Selected Grade 

Coal and is called “ Super Jherria ”, the current price being 
Its. 4-12 per ton f.o.r. Colliery. Railway freight from this col¬ 
liery to Calcutta is Rs. 4-8-6 per ton. 

(2) Standard Colliery, 11, and 15 seams .—This is a Selected Grade 

Coal and is called “Super Jherria”, the current pripc being 
Its. 4-12 per ton f.o.r. Colliery. Railway freight from this 
colliery to Calcutta is Rs. 4-8-6 per ton. 

(.3) Katras Colliery, 13 and 15 seams .—This is a Grade 1, Jherria Coal, 
and the current price is Rs. 4 per ton f.o.r. Colliery. Railway 
freight from this colliery to Calcutta is Rs. 4-8-6 per ton. 

(4) Sul lore Collier a , Dish ergliv r Seam. This is a Selected Grade Ranee- 
gunge Coal, the current price of which is Rs. 6 per ton f.o.r. 
Colliery. Railway freight from this colliery to Calcutta is 
Rs. 4-1-6 per ton. 

(6) Loyabad Colliery, VI, 13 and U seams .—This is a Selected Grade 
Jharia Coal, the current prico of which is Rs. 4-8 per ton 
f.o.r. Colliery. Railway freight, from this colliery to Calcutta 
is Rs. 4-8-6 per ton. 

We trust this information is what you require, and if there is any other 
information yon want, wc shall be pleased to supply you. All railway 
freights will be increased as from 1st January, by 15 per cent. 


Enclosures. 

( 1 ) 

Analysis of Bhulanbararec Coal. 
GOVERNMENT TEST HOUSE, ALII*ORE, CALCUTTA. 
Test Certificate for The llmir.ANBARARER Coat, Co., Ltd. 


Managing Agents: Messrs. F. W. Hkii.Gk.rs & Co. 


Report. 


Sample of Coal marked Blmlanbararee. 11, Seam Coal., 


Moisture .155% 

Proximato analysis on Dried Sample— 

Volatiles . 25-45% 

Fixed carbon. 62-08% 

Ash.1247% 

Nature of coke ....... Coking. 

Colour of ash.White. 

Calorific Value on Dried Sample— 

Calories por gram.7,349 

Or B. T. U. per lb. . ... 13,228 


Register No. 11/0. />., Alipore, Calcutta. 
Dated the 5th June, 1925. 


(Sd.) Supdt., 
Oovt. Test House. 


2 M 


GLASS 
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(i) 

Analysis of Jlliulanbararee Coni, 
GOVERNMENT TEST HOUSE, AL1PORE, CALCUTTA. 


Tf-st Certificate for The B h u r.A n bar aree Coal Co., Ltd. 
Managing Agents: Messrs. E. AV. Heilgf.rs & Co. 


R ERORT. 

Sample, of Coal marked Hhulanbararee 15 Seam Coal, 


Moisture ...... 

Proximate analysis on Dried Sample— 
Volatiles ..... 

Fixed carbon ..... 

Ash . 

Nature of coke .... 
Colour of ash ..... 
Calorific Value on Dried Sample—- 
Calories per gram .... 

Or 1L T. U. per lb. 

Register No. 11/0. TK. Atipote, Calrulta. ) 
Bated the. 5th Jane. 1925. ) 


1-85% 

27-07% 

62-98% 

995% 

Coking. 

Dirty White. 

7,548 

13,586 

(Sd.) Supdt., 
Govt. Test, House. 


( 2 ) 

Analysis of Standard Coal. 

GOVERNMENT TEST HOUSE., ALT PORE, CALCUTTA. 
Test Certificate for The. Standard Coal Co., Ltd. 
Managing Agents: Messrs. F. W. TIkilgers A', Co. 


Retort. 


Sample, of ('oat marled Standard H Scam 
Moisture. 


Coal. 

1-42% 


Proximate analysis on Dried Sample- 

Volatiles ........ 25-37% 

Fixer! carbon ........ Cl 16% 

Ash.13-47% 


Nature of coke .... 
Colour of ash ..... 
Calorific Value on Dried Sample— 
Calories per gram .... 
Or B. T. IT. per lb. 

Register No. 5S/0. 77., Alapore. Coleutta. ^ 
Dated the. 2St.h July. 1925. ' 


100 - 00 % 
Coking. 
Light pink. 


7,345 

1.3,221 

(Sd.l Supdt., 
Govt. Test House. 
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( 2 ) 

Analysis of Standard Coat. 

GOVERNMENT TEST HOUSE; ALll’ORE, CALCUTTA. 
Test Certificate for The Standard Coal Co., Ltd. 
Managing Agents: Messrs. P. W. Heilckrs & Co. 


Report. 

Sample of Cool marked Standard Id Seam Coal. 
Moisture 1'10% 


Proximate analysis on Dried Sample- 
Volatiles ..... 
Fixed carbon . 

Ash. 


Nature of coke 
Colour of ash .... 
Calorific Value on Dried Sample— 
Calories per gram . 

Or B. T. IJ. per lb. 

liegisler No. .22/0. V., AH pore, Cnlculla. 
Dated llte 11th June, 1025. 


26-05% 

61-89% 

12-15% 

ioo-oo% 

Coking. 

Light buff. 

7,302 

13,144 

(Sd.) Supdt., 
(hut. Test House. 


(3) 

Analysis of Nut ms Yule Pit 1:1 Seam Coal. 
GOVERNMENT TEST HOUSE, ALIPORK, CALCUTTA. 
Test Certificate for The Burrakck Coal Co., Ltd. 
Managing Agents: Messrs. Bird it Co. 


Retort. 

Sample of Coal marked as Katras Yale Pit 1J Scam. 


Moisture 


1-24% 


Proximate analysis ou Dried Sample— 

Volatiles 24-09% 

E'ixed carbon.62-41% 

Ash.13-00% 


Nature of coke 
Colour of ash 

Calorific Value cm Dried Sample— 
Calories per gram . 

Or B. T. U. per lb. 

.Register No. JSjO. T)., Atipore, Calcutta. 
Dated the IMh August, 1925. 


100 - 00 % 

Coking. 

Dirty White. 


7,404 

13,327 

(Sd.) Supdt., 
Corf. Test House. 
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(3) 

Analysis of Katras 10 Seam Coal. 
GOVERNMENT TEST HOUSE, ALIPORE, CALCUTTA. 
Test Oebtutioate for The Borrakur Coal Co., Lid. 
Managing Agents: Messrs. Birr & Co. 

Hkeobt. 

Sample of Coal marked as Katras 10 Seam Coal. 


Moisturo.0-89% 

Proximate analysis or Dried Sample— 

Volatiles. 22-50% 

Fixed carbon.61-90% 

Ash .......... 15*60% 

100 - 00 % 

Nature of coke.Coking. 

Colour of ash ......-• Groy. 

Calorific Value on Dried Sample-— 

Calories per gram.7,098 

Or B. T. U. per lb.12,776 

Register No. 66/0. 11., Alipore, Calcutta. 1 (Sd.) Supdt., 

Dated the loth November, 19:20. > Govt. Test House. 


(4) 

Analysis of Saltore Steam Coal (Dishergliur Scam). 
GOVERNMENT TEST HOUSE, ALIPORE, CALCUTTA. 
Test Ourtifioatk for The Burrakor Coal Co., Ltd. 
Managing Agents: Messrs. Bird & Co. 

Report. 

Sample of Coal marked as Saltore Steam Coal (Disherghur Scam). 


Moisture . ... • 2-45% 

Proximate analysis on Dried Sample— 

Volatiles ....■■•■• 36-60% 

Fixed carbon 52-62% 

Ash. H-78% 

100 - 00 % 

Nature of coke.Partly coking. 

Colour of ash ....... Light buff. 

Calorific Value on Dried Sample— 

Calories per gram.7,185 

Or B, T. U. per lb.. 12,933 

Register No. 1810. D., Alipore, Calcutta . > (Sd.) Supdt., 

Dated the 19th June, 1923. ) Govt. Test House. 
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( 5 ) 

Analysis of Loyabad No. 4 Pit 1% Seam Coal. 
GOVERNMENT TEST HOUSE, ALIPORE, CALCUTTA. 
Tbst Certificate itor The Bdrrakur Coal Co., Ltd. 


Managing Agents: Messrs. Bird & Co. 


Report. 

Sample of Coal marked as Loyabad No. 4 Pit 12 Seam Coal. 


Moisture . . . ..1*11% 


Proximate analysis on Dried Sample— 

Volatiles.20-13% 

Fixed carbon. 63-77% 

Ash.16-10% 


100 - 00 % 

Nature of coke ....... Coking. 

Colour of ash.Dirty .White. 

Calorific Vtduc on Dried Sample— 

Calories per gram ....... 7,114 

Or B. T. U. per lb.12,805 

Register No. 88fO. 1)., Alipore, Calcutta. ) (Sd.) Supdt., 

Dated the Utk August, 1325. ) Goof. Test House. 


( 5 ) 

Analysis of Loyabad No. 7 Pit 12 Seam Coal. 
GOVERNMENT TEST HOUSE, AUTPORE, CALCUTTA. 
Test Certificate for Tiie Burraktir Coal Co., Ltd. 
Managing Agents: Messrs. Bird & Co. 

Report. 

Sample of Coal marked as Loyabad No. 7 rit 12 Seam Coal. 


Moisture ..003% 


Proximate analysis on Dried Sample— 

Volatiles.20-19% 

Fixod carbon.. 64-93% 

Ash.14-88% 


100 - 00 % 

Nature of coke.Coking. 

Colour of ash.Dirty White. 

Calorific Value on Dried Sample— 

Calories per gram ....... 7,255 

Or B. T. U. per lb.13,059 

Register No. 88/0. T)., Alipore, Calcutta. 1 (Sd.) Supdt., 

Dated the Hth August, 1925. S Govt. Tost House. 
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( 6 ) 


Analysis of Loyabad No. 8 Pit 1,1 Seam Coal. 
GOVERNMENT TEST HOUSE, AIR PORE, CALCUTTA. 
Test Ceb/hhcate tor The Bukrakur Coal Co., Lid. 
Managing Agents: Messrs. Bird <£ Co. 


Retort. 

Sample of Coal marked as Loyabad No. 8 Pit IS Seam Coal. 


Moisture ..1-03% 


Proximate analysis ou Dried Sample— 

Volatiles ......... 20-38% 

Fixed carbon ........ 6584% 

Ash.13-78% 


Nature of coke, .... 
Colour of ash . . . . . 

Calorific Value on Dried Sample- 
Calories per gram .... 
Or B. T. U. per lb. 

Register No. ■ JS/0 . J)., Alipore, Calcutta.' 
Dated the 14th Aung it, 2925. 


100 - 00 % 

Coking. 

White. 

7,323 

13,181 

(Sd.) Snpdt., 
Govt. Test House. 


(5) 

Analysis of l.oyobad No. 4 Inc. 14 Seam Coal. 
GOVERNMENT TEST HOUSE, ALIPORE, CALCUTTA. 
Test Certiiucatk for. The Burrakuk Coal Co., Lid. 
Managing Agcnls: Messrs. Bird & Co. 


Refort. 

Sample of Coal marked as Loyabad No. 4 hic. 14 Seam Coal. 
Moisture ..1-17% 


Proximate analysis ou Dried Sample— 

Volatiles.10-02% 

Fixed carbon ... . . 66-98% 

Ash.14-00% 


100 - 00 % 

Nature of coke ....... Coking. 

Colour of ash.Dirty White. 

Calorific Value on Dried Sample— 

Calories per gram.7,351 

Or B. T. U. per lb.13,232 

Register No. -1810. !)., Alipore, Calcutta. 1 (Sd.) Snpdt., 

Dated the 14th August, 1025. 5 Govt. Test House. 
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(5) 

Analysis of Loyabad No. 8 Pit 14 Seam Coal. 
GOVERNMENT TEST HOUSE, AL] PORE, CALCUTTA. 
Test Certificate for The Buurakvk Goal Co., Ltd. 
Managing Agents: Messrs. Bird & Co. 

Report. 

Sample of Coal marled as Loyahatl No. 8 Pit 14 Seam Coal 


Moisture.1-04% 

Proximate analysis on Dried Sample- 

Volatiles .20-22% 

Fixed carbon ..05-82% 

Ash . .13'8G% 

100 - 00 % 

Nature of coke ....... Coking. 

Colour of ash ........ Dirty White. 

Calorific Value on Dried Sample- - 
Calories per gram ....... 7,418 

Or B. T. U. per lb.13,352 

."Register No. 88/0. D., AVtpore, Calcutta. 1 (Sd.) Supdt., 

Dated the 14th August, 1025. i (fort. Test House. 


Messrs. Burn & Co, Ltd., Calcutta. 

(1) Letter No. Got, dated the 10th November, 10:11, from the Tariff Board, 
to Messrs. Burn d: Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

Tbe Tariff Board is engaged upon an enquiry in to the Glass Industry in 
India,. One of the most important materials required by the industry is 
fire resisting material for furnaces and crucibles. The Board understands 
that at present in many eases crucibles arc imported by Indian glass manu¬ 
facturers. T am therefore to say that the Board would bo glad to have your 
opinion a., to how far crucibles suitable for the manufacture of tlm kinds 
of glass now made in India can he obtained in the country in sufficient 
quantities. The principal classes of glassware now made in India are lamp 
globes and funnels, bottles and jars, bangles and sheet or plate glass. I am 
to ask if you will be good euougb to furnish replies to the following 
questions: — 

(1) Are fire resisting materials manufactured in .your worksP 

(2) What is tbe composition of the principal material manufactured ? 

(3) For what purposes are they used? 

(4) Where are the raw materials obtained and arc there sufficient 

supplies? 

(5) Do you make crucibles used in tbe manufacture of glass? 

If so, (a) to wliat extent have you sold crucibles in tbe past to 
Indian glass manufacturers, and 

(b) how do your crucibles compare in quality and price 
with imported crucibles? 

I am to ask that a reply to this letter, together with 6 spare copies, 
should be sent as early as (Kissible and not later than 10th December. It 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Tariff Board, 1, Council House Street. 
Calcutta. 
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(2) Letter tinted the 251h November, 1931 , from Messrs. Burn <fc < 

Calcutta. 

With reference to Mr. G. S. Bosnian's letter No. 051 of the 10th 
addressed to our Pottery Works, Jubbulpore, we have pleasure i 
helow replies to the questionnaire concerning refractories for furn 
crucibles: — 

1. Yes. 

2. Firebricks, blocks, raw and burnt ground fireclay. 

3. Glass furnaces, tanks, pots along with the bonding cement 
bricks and blocks used to built the furnace and tanks. 

A. Jubbulpore—Yes. 

5. No—but we supply tho 

(<t) necessary raw materials to make glues pots or crucibl 
materials fire most successfully used by many Glass Woi 
especially Messrs. The Ganga Glass "Works, llalawali, 
Bijnor, who obtain from pots made of our materials 
results of any they have used. 

(h) No- -These particulars could be, no doubt, obtained from 
The Ganga Glass Works, Balawali, District Bijnor. 

Messrs. Blythe Colour Works, Ltd., Cresswell, Englaiu 

Letter dated the. 7th October , 1931. 

We have pleasure in quoting to-dnv's approximate prices for 
materials we sell to India, and hope you will find name of service. 

Enclosure. 

Alumina, calcined 
,, hydrated 
Antimony oxide . 

Arsenious oxide 
Barium carbonate 
Bone ash 
Borax 
Boric acid 
Cadmium sulphide 
Chromium oxides . 

Cobalt oxide . 

Cupric oxide 
Cuprous oxide 
Fluorspar 

Manganese dioxide 
Nickel oxide 
Selenium 
Cranium oxido 
Zinc oxide 
Tin oxides 


All c.ij. Indiart- pom tncluchiul ,jtachcterev 
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